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COMUNN  GAILIG  INBHIR-NIS. 


CO-SHUIDHEACHADH . 

1.  'S  e  ainm  a'  Chomuinn  <'  Comunn  Gailio  Inbhib-Nis." 

2.  'S  e  tha  an  Hin  a'  Chomuinn: — Na  buiil  a  dheanamh 
iomlan  W  Ghailig;  cinneas  Canaine,  Bardachd,  ague  Ciuil  na 
Gaidhealtachd ;  'Bardachd,  Seanachas,  Sgeulachd,  Leabhraichean 
agus  Sgriobhanna  's  a'  chanain  sin  a  tbeamadh  o  dhearmad ; 
Leabharlann  a  chur  suas  ann  am  baile  Inbhir-Nis  de  leabhraichibli 
agus  sgriobbannaibh — ann  an  canain  sam  bith — a  bbuineas  do 
Chaileachd,  loiinsachadh,  Eaclidraidheachd  agus  Sheanachasaibh 
nan  Gaidheal,  no  do  tbairbhe  na  Gaidhealtachd ;  c5ir  agus  cliu  nan 
Gaidheal  a  dhion  ;  agus  Gaidheil  a  sboirbheachadh  a  ghna  ge 
b'e  ait'  am  bi  lad. 

3.  'S  iad  a  bbitheas  'nam  buill,  cuideachd  a  tha  gabhail  suim 
do  runtaibh  a'  Chomuinn ;  agus  so  mar  gheibh  iad  a  staigh  : — 
Tairgidh  aon  bhall  an  t-iarradair,  daingnichidh  ball  eile  an  taii*g8e, 
agus,  aig  an  ath  choinneimh,  ma  loghnaicheas  a'  mhor-chuid  le 
crannchur,  nithear  ball  dhith-se  no  dheth-san  cho  luath  's  a 
phaidhear  an  comh-thoirt ;  cuirear  crainn  le  ponair  dhubh  agus 
gheal,  ach,  gu  so  bhi  dligheach,  feumaidh  tri  buill  dheug-an  crainn 
a  chur.  Feudaidh  an  Comunn  Urram  Cheannardan  a  thoirt  do 
urrad  'us  seachd  daoine  cliuiteach. 

4.  Paidhidh  Ball  Urramach,  'sa'  bhliadhna     .  £0  10     6 

Ball  Cumanta 0    5     0 

Fogh^ainte 0     10 

Agus  ni  Ball-beatlia  aon  chomh-thoirt  de  .770 

5.  'S  a'  cheud-mhios,  gach  bliadhna,  roghnaichear,  le  crainn, 
Co-chomhairle  a  riaghlas  gnothuichean  a'  Chomuinn,  's  e  sin — aon 
Cheann,  tri  lar-chinn,  Cleireach  Urramach,  Runaire,  lonmhasair 
agus  ooig  buill  eile — feumaidh  iad  uile  Gailig  a  thuigsinn  's  a 
bhruidhinn  ;  agus  ni  coigear  dhiubh  coinneamh. 


GAELIC  SOCIETY  OF  INVERNESS, 


Co* 


CONSTITUTION^ 

1.  The  Society  shall  be  called  the  **  Gaelic  Society  of 
Inverness." 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Society  are  the  perfecting  of  the  Mem- 
bere  in  the  use  of  the  Gaelic  language  ;  the  cultivation  of  the 
language,  poetry,  and  music  of  Scottish  Highlands  ;  the  res- 
cuing from  oblivion  of  Celtic  poetry  traditions,  legends,  books, 
an'1  manuscripts;  the  establishing  in  Inverness  of  a  library,  to 
to  consist  of  books  and  manuscripts,  in  whatever  language,  bearing 
upon  the  genius,  the  literature,  the  history,  the  antiquities,  and 
the  material  interests  of  the  Highlands  and  Highland  people ;  the 
vindication  of  the  rights  and  character  of  the  Gaelic  people  ;  and, 
generally,  the  furtherance  of  their  interests  whether  at  home  or 
abroad. 

3.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  persons  who  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  its  objects.  Admission  to  be  as  follows : — ^The  candidate 
shall  be  proposed  by  one  member,  seconded  by  another,  balloted 
for  at  the  next  meeting,  and,  if  he  or  she  have  a  majority  of  votes 
and  have  paid  the  subscription,  be  declared  a  member.  The  ballot 
shall  be  taken  with  black  beans  and  white ;  and  no  election  shall 
be  valid  unless  thirteen  members  vote.  The  Society  has  power  to 
elect  distinguished  men  as  Honorary  Cheftains  to  the  number  of 
seven. 

4.  The  Annual  subscription  shall  be,  for  , 

Honorary  Members £0  10.  6 

Ordinary  Members 0  5     0 

Apprentices 0  10 

A  Life  Member  shall  make  one  payment  of .  7  7     0 

5.  The  management  of  the  adkirs  of  the  Society  shall  be  en- 
trusted to  a  Council,  chosen  annually,  by  ballot,  in  the  month  of 
Januai-y,  to  consist  of  a  Chief,  three  Chieftains,  an  Honorary 
Secretary,  a  Secretaiy,  a  Treasurer,  and  five  other  Members  of  the 
Society,  all  of  whom  shall  understand  and  speak  Gkelic ;  five  to 
form  a  quorum. 


X  00-8HtJIt>HBACHADH. 

6.  Cumar  coinueamhan  a'  Chomuinn  gach  seachduin  o  thois- 
each  an  Deicheamh  inios  gu  deireadh  Mhairt,  agus  gach  ceithir- 
la-deug  o  thoiseach  Ghiblein  gu  deireadh  an  Naothamh-mios.  ^ 
i  a'  Ghailig  a  labhrar  gach  oidhche  mu'n  seach.  aig  a'  choid  a's 
lugha. 

• 

7.  Guiridh  a'  Cbo-chomhairle  la  air  leth  anna  an  t-Seachdamh- 
mios  air-son  Coinneamh  Bhliadhnail  aig  an  cumar  Co-dheuchainn 
agus  air  an  toirear  duaisean  air-son  Piohaireachd  'us  ciuil  Ghaidh- 
ealach  eile ;  anns  an  fheasgar  bithidh  co-dheuchainn  air  Leughadh 
agus  aithris  Bardachd  agus  Rosg  nuadh  agus  taghta ;  an  deigh  sin 
cumar  Guirm  chuideachdail  aig  am  faigh'^nithe  Gaidhealach  rogh- 
ainn  'san  uirghioll,  ach  gun  roinn  a  dhiultadh  dhaibh-san  nach  tuig 
Gailig.  Giulainear  cosdas  na  co-dheuchainne  le  trusadh  sonraicbte 
a  dheanamh  agus  cuideachadh  iarraidh  o'n  t-sluagh. 

8.  Glia  deanar  atharrachadh  sam  bith  air  coimh-dbealbbadh  a' 
Ghomuinn  gun  aontachadh  dha  thrian  de  na'm  bheil  de  luchd- 
bruidhinn  Gaih'g  air  a'  chlarainm.  Ma's  mian  atharrachadh  a 
dheanamh  is  eiginn  sin  a  chur  an  ceill  do  gach  ball,  mios,  aig  a* 
chuid  a's  lugha,  roimh'n  choinneimh  a  dh'fheudas  an  t-athaiTachadh 
a  dheanamh.  Feudaidh  ball  nach  bi  lathair  roghnachadh  le 
lamh-aithne. 

9.  Taghaidh  an  Gomunn  Bard,  Piobaire,  agus  Fear-leabbar- 
lann. 


Ullaichear  gach  Paipear  agus  Leughadh.  agus  giulainear  gach 
Deasboireachd  le  run  fosgailte,  duineil,  durachdach  air-son  na 
firinn,  agus  cuirear  gach  ni  air  ap;haidh  ann  an  spiorad  caomh, 
glan,  agus  a  reir  riaghailtean  dearbhta. 
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CONSTITUTIOK.  XI 

6.  The  Society  shall  hold  its  meetings  weekly  from  the 
beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  March,  and  fortnightly  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  September.  The  business 
shall  be  carried  on  in  Gaelic  on  every  alternate  night  at  least 

7.  There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  in  the  Month  of  July, 
the  day  to  be  named  by  the  Committee  for  the  time  being,  when 
Competitions  for  Prizes  shall  take  place  in  Pipe  and  other  High- 
land Music.  In  the  evening  there  shall  be  Competitions  in  Read- 
ing and  Reciting  Gaelic  Poetry  and  Prose,  both  original  and  select 
AAer  which  there  will  be  a  Social  Meeting,  at  which  Gaelic  8ul>- 
jectR  shall  have  the  preference,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
entirely  to  preclude  participation  by  persons  who  do  not  under- 
stand Gaelic.  The  expenses  of  the  competition  shall  be  defrayed 
oat  of  a  special  fund,  to  which  the  general  public  shall  be  invited 
to  subscribe. 

8.  It  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  Society  that  no  part  of  the 
Constitution  shall  be  altered  without  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Gaelic  speaking  Members  on  the  roll ;  but  if  any  alterations 
be  required,  due  notice  of  the  same  must  be  given  to  each  member, 
at  least  one  month  before  the  meeting  takes  place  at  which  the 
alteration  is  proposed  to  be  made.  Absent  Members  may  vote  by 
mandates. 

9.  The  Society  shall  elect  a  Bard,  a  Piper,  and  a  librarian. 


All  Pa|>er8  and  Lectures  shall  be  prepared,  and  all  Discosmons 
carried  on,  with  an  honest,  earnest,  and  manful  desire  for  truth  ; 
and  ail  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  a  pure  and  gentle  spirit, 
and  according  to  the  usually  recognised  rules. 


INTRODUCTION. 


V^E  iiave  had  frequently,  in  presenting  our  periodical  Yolume  of 

Transactions,  to  record  that  the  one  then  issued  was  larger  than 

^7  of  its  predecessors ;  and  it  is  our  pleasing  duty  once  more  to 

record  that  this  is  the  largest  Volume  of  Transactions  that  the 

Society  has  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  members.     We  hope 

that  the  Volume,  if  it  surpasses  in  bulk,  will  also  prove  equally 

8atiafa.ctory  in  matter.     One  novelty  it  may  fairly  lay  claim  to : 

the  paper  on  "Druid  Circles"  is  illustrated  by  seven  drawings, 

for  the  best  and  most  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness 

of  Mr  P.  H.  Smart,  teacher  of  drawing,  Inverness.     Mr  Smart 

has   not  merely  put  himself  to  much  trouble  in  making  these 

etchings  for  the  Society's  Transactions,  but  at  the  reading  of  this 

paper  and  any  others  that  required  the  exercise  of  art,  he  has 

alwajTS  given  his  services  freely  and  kindly  to  their  authors. 

The  Volume  begins  with  January  1884,  and  brings  the 
Transaction]^  down  to  May  1885.  The  Session  of  1884  ap- 
pears comparatively  more  barren  than  in  reality  it  was ;  it  was 
rather  an  active  session  on  the  whole,  for  during  it  were  initiated 
the  Gaelic  Classes  which  the  Society  conducted  for  its  non-€laelic 
and  junior  members  and  for  the  public  at  large,  and  which  were 
attended  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  The  reason  why  the 
Session  does  not  bulk  more  largely  in  the  Volume  is  simply  be- 
cause some  of  the  gentlemen  who  delivered  discourses  before  the 
Society  made  use  of  notes,  or  rough  draft  copies,  which  they  had 
not  since  time  to  prepare  for  publication.  In  this  way  we  have  lost 
the  Rev.  Mr  Cameron's  paper  on  "Original  Auslaut  n"  in  Gaelic — 
a  paper  that  would  have  been  of  extreme  value  to  students  of  his- 
toric Gaelic  grammar.     The  Spring  Session  of  1885  has  been  one  of 
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almost  unequaUed  sucoess  and  activity;   the  number  and  the 
quality  of  the  papers  read  are  both  matters  of  congratulation. 

In  general  Gaelic  literature  there  is  no  work  of  importance 
to  record  since  our  last  Volume  appeared.  But  an  event  of 
moment  to  Gaelic  Folk-loi-e  and  Tradition  took  place  in  the  death 
of  Mr  J.  F.  Campbell  of  Islay.  He  died  on  the  17th  February  of 
this  year,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  Next  to  Macpherson  himself, 
Mr  Campbell  has  done  most  to  make  the  Highlands  and  its 
Gaelic  speech  known  over  all  the  world.  His  *'  Popular  Tales  of 
the  West  Highlands  "  was  what  the  Germans  call  an  *'  epoch- 
making  book"  in  the  general  study  of  Folk-lore;  while  his 
"  Leabhar  na  Feinne  *'  is  an  invaluable  centribution  to  the 
Ossianic  controversy. 

The  field  of  general  Celtic  literature  for  the  last  year-and- 
a-half  has  been  comparatively  barren.  The  great  activity  of 
the  three  or  four  previous  years,  which  produced  Windisch's 
"Irische  Texte,"  the  translations  of  his  admirable  Old  Irish 
Grammar,  M.  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville's  various  books  on  the 
Study  of  Irish  Literature  and  Celtic  Mythology,  Mr  Elton's 
excellent  "  Origins  of  Elnglish  History,*'  Professor  Rhys'  "  Celtic 
Britain,"  and  several  others, — this  great  activity  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  less  effort.  But  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  appear- 
ing, and  we  note  the  names  of  Thumeysen,  Loth,  Stokes,  and 
Windisch  (more  "Irish  Texts"),  Zimmer,  &c.  Professor  Windisch 
last  year  wrote  an  article  for  a  German  Encyclopedia,  on  the 
^*  Celtic  Speeches  ;"  it  is  an  admirable  resutne  of  the  leading  facts 
connected  with  the  history,  literature,  and  bibliography  of  the 
Celtic  languages.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  practically  shut  out  from 
British  ken  in  its  German  form,  and  we  ti*ust  it  will  soon  be 
given  to  us  in  an  English  form. 

One  result  of  the  report  of  the  Crofters'  Commission  (to 
which  reference  was  made  in  the  introduction  to  volume  X. ),  was 
Mr  MundelWs  sending  of  Dr  Craik  to  the  Highlands  last  Septem- 
ber to  report  on  the  subject  of  Highland  Education.  He  reported 
on  the  teaching  of  Gaelic  in  terms  that  deserve  our  highest  praise ; 
he  presented  every  view  candidly,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
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that  Gaelic  ou^t  to  be  taught  to  the  junior  ohildrto,  and  might  be 
taught  to  the  senior  children  as  a  specific  subject     He  discussed 
the  caoaea  of  the  low  attendance,  and  these  he  found  in  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  country — distance  from  school,  bad  weather,  and 
bad  roads;  also  in  the  circumstances  of  the  parents — poverty, 
appearing  in  want  of  clothes,  food,  and  fees ;  the  need  of  the 
children  for  herding  and  other  works  of  the  season;  and  some 
apathy  or  even  hostility  to  education.      Attendance,  he  arguedj 
must  be  enforced,   for  the  money  returns  and  the  education 
depended  oiv  it.     For  fostering  secondary  education,  he  recom- 
mendeii  the  employment  of  a  graduate  in  one  school  in  each  dis- 
trict, with  special  facilities  for  teaching  and  gaining  higher  grants 
for  the  highest  standards  and  subjects.     The  Commissioners  urged 
that  all  rating  above  2s.  in  the  £  should  be  paid  by  Government, 
and  that  the  building  debts  should  be  cancelled.      Dr  Craik 
opposed  this  recommendation,  but  suggested  a  considerable  increase 
of  school  grants.     The  Department  considered  the  matter  very 
seriously,  and  early  in  May  a  Highland  Minute  appeared,  making 
some  important  additions  to  the  Code  in  regard  to  the  Highlands, 
and  generaUy  giving  effect  to  Dr  Oraik's  recommendations.     In 
the  Highlands,  burghs  exduded,  if  a  school  makes  an  average  at- 
tendance of  65  per  cent,  for  the  jear  as  compared  to  the  number 
on  the  roll  (at  the  year's  end),  the  average  attendance  grant  is 
raised   from   4a   to   5s.   per    head ;    if    the   school    makes    70 
per   cent.,    6a    is  given ;   if  75,    7s.;    and   if  80   per   cent,   is 
made,  the  grant  is  Ss. — exactly  doubled,   when  further  grants 
are  stopped.     In  regard  to  Gaelic,  Gaelic-speaking  pupil-teachers 
may   be  employed   for  the   infants   and   junior   children;  such 
a    teacher    id   recognised    and    paid    the    pupil-teacher    grant, 
even  should  the  numbers  in  the  school  not  entitle  the  school 
to  such ;  and,  further,  the  pupil-teacher  is  to   be    allowed   to 
spend  the  last  year  of  apprenticeship  at  a  preparatory  school  for 
entrance  to  the  training  colleges.     A  grant  of  IDs.  for  the  infants 
is  promised  if  such  a  pupil-teacher  is  employed.     Ckielic  is  further 
made  a  specific  subject,  like  Latin,  Greek,  and,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  English  ;  but  the  Gaelic  schedule  could  not  at  the  date  of  the 
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Minute  be  published,  nor  has  it  yet  appeared.  Secondary  eduoation 
is  encouraged  thus :  — A  central  school,  under  a  graduate,  who  has 
time  for  extra  work  by  only  having  30  pupils  allotted  him  in 
average  attendance,  can  earn  10s.  for  each  pass  in  extra  subjects 
instead  of  the  present  4s.  Such  are  the  conoestdons  made.  The 
discussions  held  in  vcurious  places  at  teachers'  meetings  bring  out 
the  tact  that  only  some  fifty  per  cent,  of  Highland  children  on  the 
roll  are  in  average  attendance.  The  Highland  Boards  have  therefore 
an  initial  pull  or  jump  of  15  per  cent,  to  make  before  even  the  Is 
extra  is  gained.  Can  it  be  done,  or,  if  done,  how  far  can  it  be 
carried  ?  The  attendance  concession  will  benefit  greatly  the  East 
Coast  boards,  but  in  the  Islands  and  the  West  Coast  the  matter  is 
very  doubtful. 

We  are  glad  to  record  the  formation  of  a  Scotch  Ministry, 
which  has  also  Education  under  its  charge.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond is  the  fitst  Minister;  Sir  Francis Sandford  is  permanent 
Under-Seci-etary  to  the  General  Department ;  while  Dr  Craik  is 
Secretary  for  Scotch  Education.  This  last  appointment  augurs 
well  for  the  Highlands. 

From  the  list  of  donations  to  the  Library  we  inadvertently 
omitted  to  mention  a  handsomely-bound  large  paper  copy  of  Mac- 
kenzie's "  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry,"  kindly  presented  by  Miss 
H.  G.  Eraser,  North  Berwick. 

Inverness,  August  1885. 


ERRATUM. 

Page  144  ;  at  line  19  of  text  I.  for  "imafc,"  read  (mace. 
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22nd  January  1884. 
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On  this  date  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cameron,  Free  Church 
minister  of  Brodick,  delivered  a  lecture  on  <'^e  Influence  of  an 
Original  Nasal  Termination  on  Modem  Irish  and  Scottish  Gaelic," 
for  which  he  was  awarded  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks. 

23ed  Januabt. 

On  this  date  office-bearers  for  1884  were  nominated ;  and 
some  routine  business  was  transacted. 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society  took  place  in  the 
(^&Iedonian   Hotel.      Provost  Macandrew,   in    the    unavoidable 
absence  of  the  Chief,  presided,  while  the  croupiers  were  Dean  of 
Ouild  Mackenzie,  and  Mr  Alexander  Macbain,  M.A,  Rsdning's 
School.     Among  those  present  were  Captain  O'Sullivan,  Adjutant 
of  the  r.AV.;  Councillor  Alexander  Boss,  Mr  William  Mackay, 
solicitor  ;  Mr  Hugh  Rose,  solicitor ;  Mr  Robert  Grant,  of  Mfiu> 
dougall  <fe  Co.'s ;  Dr  F.  M.  Mackenzie,  Dr  Ogilvie  Grant,  Bsdlie 
Mackay,  Mr  William  Morrison,  Rector,  Dingwall  Academy ;  Mr 
Colin  Chisholm,  Namur  Cottage  ;  Mr  James  Barron,  Ness  Bank ; 
Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  BsJlifeary  ;  Dr  D.  Sinclair  Macdonald,  Mr 
James  Cumming,  Allanfeam;  Councillor  W.  G.  Stuart,  Councillor 
James  Macbean,  Mr  John  Davidson,  merchant ;  Mr  A.  K.  Find- 
later,  of  Macdonald  k  Mackintosh  ;  Mr  Alexander  Mactavish,  of 
Mactavish  k  Mackintosh ;  Mr  John  Macdonald,  merchant,  Ex- 
change; Mr  Fraser  Campbell,  draper;  Mr  John  Whyte,  librarian; 
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Mr  William  Gunn,  draper ;  Mr  James  Mackintosh,  ironmonger  ; 
Mr  Alex.  Macgregor,  solicitor ;  Mr  Duncan  Chisholm,  coal-mer- 
chant ;  Mr  Alex.  Ranaldson  Macraild,  writer ;  Mr  D.  Maclennan, 
commission  agent ;  Mr  D.  K.  Clark,  of  the  Courier;  Mr  Hector  R. 
Mackenzie,  Town-Clerk*s  OflSce ;  Mr  William  Mackenzie,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society ;  Mr  Alexander  Ross,  of  the  Chronicle  ;  Mr 
William  Cameron,  lie  Castle;  Mr  Maodonell,  do.;  Mr  F.  Mac- 
kenzie, Mr  Menzies,  Blarich,  Sutherlandshire ;  Mr  D.  Naime,  &c 

The  Secretary  read  apologies  for  absence  from  Sir  Kenneth  S. 
Mackenzie  of  Gairloch,  Bart.;  Cluny  Macph^rson  of  Cluny  Mac- 
pherson,  C.B.;  Mr  John  Mackay,  Hereford  ;  Mackintosh  of  Mack- 
intosh ;  Mr  A.  R.  Mackenzie,  yr.  of  Kintail ;  Mr  John  Mackay  of 
Horriesdale  ;  Mr  W.  M*K.  Bannatyne,  Bridge  of  Allan  ;  Mr  D. 
Forbes  of  Culloden ;  Mr  Thomas  O'Hara,  Portarlington ;  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  Mr  F.  Macdonald,  Druidaig ;  du;. 

The  Chief  of  the  Society  wrote  from  Algiers,  to  the  Secretary, 
as  follows : — 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  express,  through  you,  my  regret  to  the 
members  of  our  Society  at  being  unable  to  take  the  chair  at  this 
our  annual  meeting,  but,  owing  unfortunately  to  the  delicate  state 
of  my  wife's  health,  we  have  been  ordered  here  to  Algiers  for  the 
winter,  and  as  the  distance  is  very  great,  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
impossibility  for  me  to  get  over  in  time  to  occupy  that  chair  to 
which  I  had  the  honour  last  year  to  be  appointed.     But  believe 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  my  heart  is  with  you  on  this  occasion, 
and,  although  many  hundred  miles  of  ocean  roll  between  us,  there 
is  no  distance,  however  great,  that  cannot  be  bridged  over  by  that 
bond  of  sympathy  that  unites  the  hearts  of  all  true  Highlanders. 
And  it  is  thus  I  would  have  you  think  this  day  ;  that,  although 
absent  in  the  body,  I  am  with  you  in  the  spirit,  wishing  you  every 
success  in  your  great  undertaking;  that  your  efforts  may  continue  to 
meet  with  that  success  they  so  justly  deserve,  and  that  the  end  will 
be  the  bringing  alx)ut  of  the  one  thing  so  dear  to  all  of  us  —namely, 
the  preservation,  in  all  its  purity,   of  our  most  beautiful   and 
ancient  language,  its  literature,  poetry,  music,  legends,  and  tra- 
ditions— (Cheers) — and,  more  than  all,  the  preservation  of  that 
feeling  of  clanship  and  brotherhood  which  should  always  exist 
among  Highlanders  of  all  classes — high  and  low,  rich  and  poor — 
that  feeling  which  has  for  ages  and  centuries  existed ;  that  feeling 
which  has  gone  far  towards  making  our  beloved  country  take  the 
high  place  she  does  among  the  nations  of  the  world  by  reason  of 
her  sons  being  the  bravest,  staunchest,  and  most  loyal  adherents 
to  their  Sovereign  and  the  land  that  gave  them  birth.     (Cheers.) 
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With  regard  to  tiie  pi'fiwnt  state  of  affairs  in  the  Highlands,  it 
wcmld  ill  become  me  to  make  manj  remarks  until  after  we  have 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission — (Hear,  hear) — but  this  I  will 
fentare  to  think — that^  had  the  Gaelic  tongue  been  taught  in  the 
hi^«class  schools  as  a  requisite  language  for  those  who  reside  in 
Graelic-speaking  districts,  we  should  have  heard  little  of  discontenti 
and  still  less  of  a  Crofters'  Commission.  Surely  it  must  be  more 
desirable  to  teach  a  boy  his  native  tonguq  than  to  cram  his  brain 
with  Greek  mythology  and  a  lot  of  rubbi^  that  can  be  of  little  or 
no  use  to  him  in  after  life.  (Applause.)  And  yet  I  have  often 
heen  asked  by  some  people  what  use  is  there  in  knowing  Gaelic, 
or,  as  they  fieboetiously  term  it  in  their  painful  ignorance,  **  That 
defunct  barbarian  lingo."  (Laughter.)  But  if  we  are  to  deplore  the 
non-existence  of  the  Gaelic  language  amongst  some  of  the  landed 
gentry  in  the  Highlands,  what  condenmation  can  be  too  severe  for 
tiiose  men  of  the  educated  classes  familiar  with  the  language  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  it  to  feed  the  flame  of  discontent 
among  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  by  applying  the  miscbevious 
bellows  of  agitation!  I  say  the  Gaelic  language  has  never 
been  put  to  more  unworthy  and  unpatriotic  or  wicked  use  than 
when  it  was  employed,  not  as  a  means  of  tranquilising  the  poor 
people  by  reasoning  with  them  in  a  spirit  of  pacification  and  con- 
ciliation in  their  own  tongue,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  urging 
them  to  rebellion  and  crime.  Who  are  the  most  guilty,  the 
preachers  or  the  disciples  ?  Let  us  hope  that  the  year  1884  may 
be  a  happier  one  for  all  of  us  in  the  Highlands,  and  that  the 
leeds  of  discontent  may  not  have  taken  deep  root  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people,  but  that  peace,  quietness,  and  plenty  may  in 
future  take  the  place*  of  restless  discontent  and  poverty ;  and 
that  Providence  in  His  goodness  may  see  fit  to  bestow  these 
blessings  on  our  beloved  country  is,  I  am  sure,  the  earnest  wish  of 
all  of  us.  (Cheers.)  Wishing  the  Society,  in  conclusion,  every 
ioocess. — I  remain,  yours  truly, 

DuNMORE,  Chief  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman,  who  was  warmly  received,  then  proposed 
**  The  Queen."  He  said — Among  the  many  claims  to  our  loyalty 
which  Queen  Victoria  possesses,  there  are  two  which  I  have 
not  seen  noticed  before,  and  which,  it  appears  to  me,  may  be  very 
i^ypropriately  noticed  in  proposing  this  toast  at  a  meeting  of  a 
Ghaelic  Society  in  the  Town  of  Inverness.  About  thirteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  a  very  remarkable  and  interesting  event  happened 
in  this  city,  which  was  then  the  capital  of  the  Pictish  kingdom  of 
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Albyn.      I  allude  to  the  Tisit  of  St  Colomba  to  Brude,  the  King 
of  the  Picts,  when  the  Saint  persuaded  that  monarch  to  embrace 
Ohristianity,  and  formed  with  him  that  friendship  which  appears 
to  have  lasted  while  they  lived.     Now,  I  think  we  have  good 
reason  for  believing  that  her  Gracious  Majesty  is  of  the  blood  of 
both  the  principal  actors  in  that  memorable  scene.      We  do  not 
know  accurately  the  pedigree  of  the  Pictish  Boyal  Family,  be- 
cause succession,  according  to  the  Pictish   law,   was    through 
females ;  the  Kings  never  have  the  names  of  their  fathers,  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  succeeded,  not  by  their  own  sons,  but  by 
the  sons  of  sisters,  who  appear  always  to  have  had  foreign  hus- 
bands.   We  know,  however,  that,  according  to  their  law,  there  was 
a  regular  succession  for  a  very  lon^  time.     For  some  time  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Scottish  Monarchy  by  Kenneth  Mac- 
alpine,  there  was  a  period  of  great  confusion,  but  we  know  that 
Alpine,  Kenneth's  father,  was  the  son  of  a  Pictish  mother,  through 
whom  he  claimed  the  throne.     From  Kenneth  the  Queen's  pedigree 
is  clear.     I  think,  then,  we  have  fair  historical  probability  for  the 
statement  that  the  Queen  is  of  the  blood  of  Uie  ancient  Pictish 
Royalty,  and  that  she  is  the  descendant,  as  she  is  the  political 
representative,  of  the  royal  race  who  had  their  seat  at  Inverness. 
(Oheers.)      As  to  the  other  proposition  that  she  is  of  the  blood  of 
Saint  Columba,  we  know  that  about  850  Kenneth  Macalpine  re- 
established the  Colunban  Church  iii  Scotland,  that  when  so  doing 
he  gave  the  primacy  to  the  Abbey  of  Dunkeld  which  he  then 
founded,  and  that  he  then  removed  to  Dunkeld  the  relics  of  Saint 
Columba.      I  cannot  give  you  the  pedigree  of  the  Abbot  to  whom 
the  government  of  the  Abbcu;y  of  Dimkeld  and  the  Primacy  of 
the  Scottish  Church  at  this  time  were  given,  but  we  know  that  the 
law  of  succession  in  the  early  Celtic  Abbacies  was  that  the  Abbot 
was  always  appointed  from  the  feunily  of  the  Saint  if  there  was 
any  person  of  the  family  qualified.     At  this  time,  and  for  100 
years  after,  there  were  Abbots  of  Saint  Columba's  family  in  the 
Monastery  at  lona  and  in  other  Monasteries  of  his  foundation, 
and  we  may  fairly  assume  that  for  the  primacy  of  his  church 
Kenneth  would  have  chosen  an  Abbot  of  the  Saint's  family.      In 
the  course  of  time  what  happened  in  other  Celtic  Monasteries 
happened  at  Dunkeld.     The  Abbots  abandoned  the  practice  of 
celibacy,  the  office  became  hereditary  in  thnir  family,  and  ulti- 
mately the  Abbots  ceased  to  be  priests  and  became  lay  lords.    In  the 
time  of  Malcolm,  the  Second  Crinan,  Abbot  of  Dunkeld,  was  a 
very  powerful  man.      He  married  the  daughter  of  Maloohn,  and 
the  fruit  of  the  marriage  was  '*  the  gracious  "  Duncan,  father  of 
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Maloolm  Canmore,  and  ancestor  of  the  Queen.  (Cheers.)  Here 
again  I  say  that  there  is  fair  historical  probability  that  the  Queen 
is  of  the  blood  of  Saint  Columba,  and  that  she  is  thus  a  descend- 
ant of  Niall  of  the  nine  hostages  who  was  supreme  King  of  Ire- 
land in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  This  is  truly  a  good  and 
Royal  Celtic  ancestry,  and  I  now  give  you  the  health  of  Queen 
Victoria,  the  descendant  of  the  Royal  race  who  ruled  at  Inver- 
ness, and  tlie  representative  of  the  Royal  Saint  and  bard  who 
converted  our  ancestors.     (Loud  and  continued  cheers.) 

The  toast  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  other 
monbers  of  the  Royal  Family  followed. 

Mr  William  Mackay,  solicitor,  proposed  the  "  Navy^  Army, 
and   Auxiliary   Forces.''     In  doing  so,   he  said — ^This   toast  is 
usually  given  from  the  chair,  but  as  our  Chairman  this  evening  is 
a  distmguished  officer  in  the  citizen  army,  I  have  been  done  the 
honour  of  being  asked  to  propose  it.     (Cheers.)     It  is  with  great 
pleasure  I  do  so,  although  I  feel  I  am  able  to  do  but  scant  justice 
to  my  glorious  theme.     Fortunately  for  me,  however,  the  subject 
is  one  not  requiring  words  of  eloquence  to  commend  it  to  you, 
for,  no  matter  where  Highlanders  meet,  they  loyally  remember 
the  guardians  of  their  native  land.     (Applause.)     Now,  gentle- 
men, although  in  the  far  ofif  olden  time  western  waves  were 
ploughed  by  the  fleets  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  and  other  Island 
chiefs,  we  Highlanders  cannot  as  a  race  boast  of  any  great  ex- 
pknts  on  the  ocean,  and  we  have  not  to  any  appreciable  extent 
ocmtributed  to  the  glorious  history  of  the  Briti^  Navy.     That 
histoiy,  we  must  confess,  is  the  special  property  of  the  Saxon, 
who,  of  all  nations,  make  the  best  and  bravest  sea-soldiers.     But 
in  this  matter  we  have  learned  to  rejoice  in  the  Saxon's  triumphs, 
and  to  look  back  with  feelings  of  pride  and  pleasure  on  a  long  roll 
of  naval  victories  in  which  we  took  little  or  no  part.     (Cheers.) 
In  regard  to  the  army  we  are  on  a  different  footing,  for  our  fore- 
fethers  were  naturally  men  of  war,  and  Highland  soldiers  have 
added  lustre  to  British  arms  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.     (Ap- 
plause.)    The  author  of  a  recent  pamphlet  has  questioned  the 
military  Mrdour  of  the  old  Highlander,  and  he  more  than  in- 
sinuates that  the  *'  hardy  and  intrepid  race,"  whom  the  great  Pitt 
and  his  successors  called  forth  from  our  Northern  glens,  were 
forced,  in  press-gang  &shion,  into  the  ranks  of  the  British  army. 
It  is  true  that,  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
Celts  as  weU  as  Saxons  were,  under  the  Army  Reserve  Act,  sub- 
ject to  a  kind  of  conscription  for  home  service,  and  it  may  also  be 
true  that  it  occasionally  happened  in  the  past,  as  it  sometimes 
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happens  now,  that  a  man  fonnd  himself  in  poBsession  of  the 
Bong's  shilling  who  did  not  want  to  fight;  but  it  is  as  absurd  as  it  is 
contrary  to  fact  to  say  that  the  thousands  of  clansmen  who  fought 
Britain's  battles  from  Fontenoy  to  Waterloo  were  impelled  by 
any  force  stronger  than  the  freedom  of  their  own  will.  (Applause.) 
No,  gentlemen.  It  was  long  ago  said  of  Highlanders  that  they 
could  be  led,  but  not  driven ;  and  we  may  safely  assume  that 
driven  Highlanders  could  no  more  have  swept  the  slopes  of  Killie- 
crankie,  or  climbed  the  heights  of  Abraham,  or,  as  Sir  Colin 
Campbell's  thin  red  line,  turned  the  Russian  horse  at  Balaclava, 
than  could  the  unwilling  wretches  who  are  at  this  moment  goaded 
on  by  Egyptian  officers  to  meet  the  False  Prophet  of  the  Soudan. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  fact  is  that,  although  Highlanders  now  find  it 
pays  better  to  follow  the  more  peaceful  pursuits  of  life,  down  to 
the  beginning  of  this  century  they  were  essentially  a  fighting 
people.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  their  own  internecine  feuds  in  the 
olden  times,  or  how,  when  they  had  no  fighting  to  do  at  home,  they 
joined  the  ranks  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  or  of  the  Kings  of  France; 
but  I  may  mention  that,  on  recently  going  over  certain  Church 
records  of  the  seventeenth  century,  I  was  simply  astonished  at 
the  frequent  mention  therein  made  of  Highland  soldiers,  who  are 
described  as  being  absent  in  France  and  in  Germany,  and  some 
of  them  even  in  Russia.  We  cannot  conceive  that  these 
men  left  their  native  land  perforce,  or  under  any  other  influence 
than  that  of  love  for  war.  (Hear,  hear.)  Permit  me,  before 
I  sit  down,  to  refer  in  one  word  to  the  proposal  now  made 
to  do  away  with  the  graceful  feather  bonnet  of  our  Highland 
soldiers.  It  is  not  what  may  be  called  an  original  Highland 
head-dress.  It  was  worn  first  by  the  old  Fraser  Regiment,  and 
it  has  since  continued  the  distinguishing  dress-feature  of  the  High- 
land regiments,  outside  the  tartan.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Gaelic  Society  take  up  this  question  as  they  did 
the  question  of  the  tartans.  (Cheers.)  I  trust  you  will  join  in 
resisting  the  proposal  to  the  utmost — (Applause) — and  although  it 
does  seem  hopeless  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  teach  the  War 
Authorities  the  difference  between  one  tartan  and  another,  or 
between  our  martial  feathers  and  a  policeman's  helmet,  if  we  are 
firm  in  our  present  opposition,  I  am  satisfied  that  our  reward 
will  be  the  same  success  that  three  years  ago  crowned  our  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  tartan.  (Applause.)  But  I  must  conclude,  and 
ask  you  to  drink,  with  all  enthusiasm,  to  the  Navy,  Army,  and 
Reserve  Forces.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Captain  O'SuUivan  replied  for  the  Army.     I  don't  think,  he 
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said,  the  Gaels  have  been  cured  of  their  warlike  propensities  yet. 
(Cheers.)  I  am  sorry  to  see  another  of  those  tailoring  changes 
being  attempted  by  the  Grovemment — I  refer  to  the  Highland 
feather  bonnet — and  with  all  due  respect  to  my  superior  officers, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  War  Office  have  many  other  more  im- 
portant matters  to  take  up  their  time  with  than  the  turning  of  a 
military  button  or  the  changing  of  a  regimental  headdress.  (Hear.) 
The  Highland  bonnet  was  a  most  serviceable,  and,  in  the  end,  an 
inexpensive  one.  It  was  sometimes  said  that  Germans  and  other 
foreigners  laughed  at  the  dress  of  the  British  soldier ;  but  on  the 
occasion  of  a  recent  review  at  Aldershot  I  remember  a  German  lady 
exclaiming,  on  seeing  the  Scottish  regiments  approach—  ''Why  not 
dress  the  whole  of  your  infantry  like  that  V*  And  there  was  no 
doubt  that  for  a  soldier's  dress  nothing  was  more  perfect  on 
parade  than  the  Highland  garb.     (Applause.) 

Dr  Ogilvie  Grant,  Surgeon  to  the  Naval  Reserve,  replied  for 
the  Navy ;  and  Major  Boss,  I.  A.y.,  replied  for  the  Auxiliary 
Forces. 

Mr  William  Mackenzie,  the  Secretary,  then  read  the  annual 
report^  which  reviewed  the  work  performed  by  the  Society  during 
last  year — work  which  he  said  was  of  an  exceedingly   useful 
character,  and  eminently  calculated  to  advance  the  objects  for 
the  promotion  of  which  the  Society   was  formed.     During  the 
year  the  Society  had  initiated  a  movement  to  get  a  Civil  List 
pension  conferred  on  Mrs  Mary  Mackellar,  the  Bard  of  the  Society 
— (Cheers) — and  had  gone  thoroughly  into  the  proposal  to  acknow- 
ledge Professor  Blackie's  great  services  to  Celtic  language  and 
literature — (Applause) — two  movements  which  the  Society  hope 
to  see  crowned  with  success.     (Cheers.)     It  is  proposed  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  Professor  Blackie's  services  should  take  the 
form  of  a  bust  or  portrait,  with  Blackie  bursaries,  in  connection 
with  the  Celtic  Chair  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     (Hear, 
hear.)    There  is  at  present  no  one  receiving  a  pension  from  the 
Civil  list  for  Gaelic  literature,  and  the  Society  considered  that 
Mrs  Mackellar  had  very  high  claims.     (Applause.)     This  view 
had  been  concurred  in  by  many  other  societies,  who  have  signed 
a   memorial,   promoted  by   thiis  Society,   to  the   First  Lord  of 
the   Treasury.      Many   influential  gentlemen    had   also,   as   in- 
dividuals,   signed   it,   including  all  the  members  of   the   Royal 
Commission  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Crofters,  except 
Lord  Napier.     Money  for  the  Blackie  testimonial  was  now  in 
course  of  being  received  by  Mr  Fraser-Mackintoeh,  M.P.,  hon. 
treasurer  to  the  fund,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.     Dur- 
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ipg  the  year  the  membership  of  tihe  Society  had  been  consider- 
ably thinned  by  death,  but  the  acquisition  of  fresh  members  had 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  loss  in  this  way,  the  number  of 
new  members  enrolled  during  the  year  being  25.  Financially 
the  position  of  the  Society  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  income 
during  the  year,  including  the  balance  from  last  year,  was  £88 
18s.  8d.,  while  the  money  paid  out  amounted  to  £59.  lis.  8d., 
leaving  a  balance  of  £29.  7s.  to  be  carried  to  next  account. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  ''  Success  to  the  Glaelic  Society  ** 
of  Inverness.  He  said — I  am  sure  you  have  all  been  gratified  to 
learn,  from  the  report  which  the  Secretary  has  just  read,  that  this 
Society  is  still  flourishing.  (Cheers.)  I  regp-et  exceedingly  that 
the  chair  is  not  occupied  on  this  occasion  by  Lord  Dunmore, 
whose  presence  would  have  been  so  acceptable  to  us  all.  He 
is  a  nobleman  whose  heart  is  in  the  ffighlands,  and  who  lives, 
as  much  as  his  wife's  health  will  allow,  among  and  with  his  people. 
In  wishing  success  to  this  Society,  there  are  various  aspects  of  its 
usefulness  which  may  be  referred  to  and  commended.  As  Lord 
Dunmore  has  said,  such  a  Society  is  of  great  advantage  in  preserv- 
ing the  language,  the  literature,  and  the  traditions  of  the  G«el. 
I  have  remarked  more  than  once  on  previous  occasions  that  unless 
we  can  also  preserve  the  Graelie  people  we  are  not  doing  much. 
(Loud  cheers.)  But  if  we  try  to  preserve  the  Graelie  people  we 
must  try  to  preserve  them  with  the  language,  the  traditions,  and 
the  habits  which  made  them  what  they  are.  (Cheers.)  I  take  it 
broadly  that  the  objects  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  among  us 
all  those  elements  in  the  life  of  the  past  which  were  good  and 
beautiful. '  We  are  inclined  to  look  for  a  golden  age  in  the  past. 
I  may  be  wi-ong  in  so  thinking,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  that  was  more  beautiful  and  joyous  in  the 
life  of  the  past  than  in  the  life  of  the  present — (Hear,  hear) — and 
there  are  two  aspects  of  that  life  on  which  I  will  venture  to  dwell 
for  a  few  moments.  We  are  told  that  the  Highland  people  ought 
not  to  continue  to  exist  in  any  great  numbei-s  on  their  native  soil, 
because  they  cannot  maintain  themselves  there  otherwise  that  in 
poverty.  Now,  I  was  much  struck  with  a  remark  which  I  read 
lately,  and  which  was  to  this  effect,  that  inasmuch  as  the  earth 
does  not  produce  very  much  more  than  food  enough  for  all  the 
people  on  it,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  must  always  be  poor. 
In  new  countries  this  evil  may  be  corrected  for  a  time,  and  so 
long  as  the  population  is  sparse ;  but  population  is  always  press- 
ing on  the  limits  of  the  supply  of  food,  and  I  fear  it  wiU  always 
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be  the  case  that  the  great  majority  will  be  poor.     One  of  the  great 
«vil8  of  the  present  day  is,  I  think,  that  poverty  is  coming  to  be 
looked  on  as  Bynonymons  with  misery.     Now,  this  is  an  evil  from 
which,    a   few   generations  ago,  our  ancestors  were  in  a  great 
measure  free.     (Hear,  hear.)     And  this,  I  think,  was  due  to  the 
habits  of  frugality  which  circumstances  made  part  of  their  lives, 
and  to  the  &ct  that  they  were  led  to  value  themselves  more 
OD  other  qoalitiee  than  with  reference  to  what   they  ate  and 
what  drank,  Imd  wherewithal  they  were  clothed.    (Hear,  hear.)    A 
few  g^oerationB  ago  there  was  in  one  aspect  very  much  more  poverty 
than  there  is  now ;  that  is  to  say,  articles  in  the  shape  of  food 
and  dothing,  which  are  now  considered  necessaries  by  the  poorest, 
were  not  then  attainable  even  by  the  well-to-do,  but  we  look  in 
Tain  in  the  contemporary  records  of  our  ancestors  for  any  evidence 
that  poverty  was  then  considered  as,  in  any  sense,  a  degradation, 
either  by  those  who  endured  it  or  by  those  above  them.     (Cheers.) 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  we  have  abundance  of  evidence  that  life 
was  then  more  &ee  from  care  than  it  is  now,  and  that  among  those 
who  had  little  choice  of  food — and  sometimes  but  little  enough  of 
it — ^there  was  much  less  care  for  the  morrow  than  there  is  now. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  frugality  of  our  ancestors,  I  may  quote  a 
passage  from  the  ancient  Irish  laws  prescribing  the  kind  of  fwA 
which  foster-parents  were  bound  to  give  the  children  entrusted 
to  them  to  be  fostered.     "  What  are  their  victuals  t     Porridge  is 
given  to  them  all ;  but  the  flavouring  which  goes  into  it  is  different, 
ia,  salt  butter  for  the  sons  of  the  isierior  grades,  fresh  butter  for 
the  sons  of  chieftains,  honey  for  the  sons  of  kings.      The  food  of 
them  all  is  alike  until  the  end  of  a  year,  or  of  three  years,  viz., 
salt  batter,  and  afterwards  fresh  butter,  i.e.,  to  the  sons  of  chief- 
tains, and  honey  to  the  sons  of  kings.     Porridge  made  of  oatmeal 
and  battermilk  or  water  is  given  to  the  sons  of  feini  grades,  and 
a  bare  sufliciency  of  it  merely,  and  salt  butter  for  flavouring  ;  por- 
ridge made  in  new  milk  is  given  to  the  sons  of  the  chieftain  grades, 
and  fresh  butter  for  flavouring,  and  a  full  sufficiency  is  given  to 
them,  and  barley  meal  upon  it ;  porridge  made  in  new  milk  is  given 
to  the  sons  of  kings,  and  wheaten  meal  upon  it,  and  honey  for 
flavouring."     Surely  what  was  good  enough  for  the  sons  of  kings 
in  the  grandest  period  of  our  race,  might  be  good  enough  for  the 
ions  of  peasants  now.     (Hear,  hear.)     And  if  this  Society  can  aid 
in  leading  us  back  to  the  simple  life  of  our  ancestors,  it  will  do 
much  to  make  life  happier,  and  to  do  away  with  the  brooding  feel- 
ing of  discontent  with  our  lot  among  the  poor,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  evils  of  our  time.     Another-  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  past 
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which  we  have  very  much  lost  is  its  joyousnees.     (Hear,  hear.) 
We  are  often  told,  particularly  by  the  Scotmiany  that  our  ancestors 
were  in  great  misery.      No  doubt  the  people  who  say  this  believe 
it,  but  I  think  the  belief  springs  from  the  grossness  of  their  own 
minds — (Heai*,  hear) — which  teaches  them  to  think  that  because 
people  had  only  the  simplest  food,  and  sometimes  not  quite  enough 
of  it,  and  lived  in  bothies,  they  must  have  been  miserable.     In 
reading  such  records  of  the  past  as  we  have,  however,  the  impres- 
sion left  on  my  mind  is  that  life  was  then  a  joyous,  free,  happy 
Ufa     Take,  for  instance,   that  most  delightful  of   books,   Mrs 
Grant's   *' Letters  from   the   Mountains."     Mrs  Grant  was  not 
brought  up  in  the  Highlands,  and  when  she  settled  at  Laggan,  she 
wrote  many  accounts  of  her  life  and  of  the  life  of  those  about  her 
to  her  friends  in  the  South,  and  the  distinct  impression  they  leave 
on  the  mind  is  that  in  those  days  Laggan  was  a  sort  of  Arcadia. 
Roups  lasted  for  a  fortnight,  weddings  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
if  the  minister  and  his  w3e  did  not  join  in  the  dancing,  they  were 
present  and  encouraged  it.     I  was  much  struck  recently  with  one 
expression  of  Mrs  Grant  in  describing  her  life.     She  says — *' Hay- 
making is  not  merely  drying  grass ;  it  is  preparing  a  scene  of 
joyous  employment  and  innocent  amusement  for  those  whose  sports 
recal  to  us  our  gayest  and  happiest  days."     (Cheers.)     That  life 
among  the  old  Celts  weis  one  of  much  enjoyment  we  may  judge 
from  the  following  passage  in  the  Irish  laws  giving  the  occupations 
of  a  king : — '*  There  are  now  seven  occupations  in  the  corus-law 
of  a  king — Sunday  for  drinking  ale,  for  he  is  not  a  lawful  chief 
who  does  not  distribute  ale  every  Sunday — (Laughter) — Monday 
for  judgments  for  the  adjustments  of  the  people ;  Tuesday  for 
chess ;    Wednesday   seeing  greyhounds  coursing ;  Thursday   the 
pleasures  of  love ;  Friday  at  horse-racing ;  Saturday   in  giving 
judgments."      But  since  Mrs  Grant's  time  we  have  had  two  or 
three  generations  of  excellent  and  well-meant  clergymen,  who  have 
lived  in  the  belief,  and  preached  it,  and  enforced  the  practice  of 
it,  that  all  sports  and  amusements,  music  and  dancing,  and  all  those 
modes  by  which  the  exuberance  of  healthy  animal  spirits  find  ex- 
pression, are  sinfuL     The  result  ib  that  they  have  killed  joy  out 
of  the  lives  of  the  people — (Hear,  hear.)—  -and  I  believe  this  is  one 
great  cause  of  the  discontent  with  their  lot  which  is  now  so 
noticeable  a  feature  among   the  peasantry.     (Cheers.)     It   has 
even  become  a  burning  question,  as  we  see  by  the  papers,  whether 
is  it  lawful  to  play  shinty.     (Laughter.)     It  appears  to  me  that  if 
the  worthy  gentlemen  who  preach  against  the  game  would  only 
join  their  parishioners  in  playing  it,  and  would  encourage  this  and 
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other  gjmilar  healthy  and  ixmooent  amusements,  as  the  more  robust 
clergy  of  the  good  old  times  did,  the  people  would  be  happier  and 
the  grosaer  vices  less  common  than  they  are.  (Cheers.)  Let  us 
hope,  then,  that  in  all  its  efforts,  and  especially  in  its  effort  to 
restore  the  contentment,  the  simplicity,  and  the  joyousness  of  the 
life  of  the  past,  this  Society  may  continue  to  prosper,  and  let  us 
drink  the  toast  with  full  bumpers.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr  John  Macdonald,  Exchange,  proposed  the  **  Members  of 
Parliament  for  the  Highland  Counties  and  Burghs."  He  said — 
The  toast  I  have  been  asked  to  propose  is  always  well  received  by 
the  Gaelic  Society.  If  it  can  be  true  anywhere,  it  is  true  of  us, 
that  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree  in  our  meetings.  And,  I  think  if 
this  is  true  of  Scotland  generally,  it  is  most  true  of  the  Highlands. 
There  are  many  things  that  we  might  expect  Parliament  to  help 
OS  in — education,  for  instcmca  Then  there  is  the  fishing  industry. 
Our  members  might  urge  the  Government  to  give  a  grant  to  aid  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  important  industry.  I  think  that  we  might 
fairly  ask  them  to  do  something  for  us  in  this  way.  I  am  afraid 
that  it  is,  perhaps,  the  case  that  the  services  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  not  appreciated  by  the  people  as  they  should  be.  I 
have  lately  had  the  privilege  of  visitmg  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  requires  that  we  should  see  the  order  of  business  there 
before  we  can  form  a  full  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  Members. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Alex.  Macbain,  M.A.,  Raining's  School,  proposed  the 
*<  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Gael."  He  said — Patriots  of  a 
generation  or  two  ago  used  to  claim  for  the  Gaelic  language  an 
antiquity  coeval  and  even  superior  to  the  Hebrew;  but  in  the 
present  day — these  days  of  science  and  accurate  thinking — we  can 
claim  for  the  Gaelic,  on  true  scientific  grounds,  antiquity  in 
£urope  greater  than  any  of  its  sister  languages,  and  rank  equal  to 
the  best  of  them.  (Applause.)  It  is  well  ascertained  now  that  of 
the  so-called  Aryan  race,  the  Celts  were  the  first  to  enter  Europe, 
and  of  these  Celts  themselves,  the  Gaelic  branch  was  the  first — 
the  pioneer  of  all  the  civilisation  of  the  East.  (Hear,  hear.)  For 
we  must  not  think  that  these  early  Gaels  were  savages — ^far  from  it. 
They  were  even  a  civilised  people,  having  homes  and  families, 
houses  and  domestic  animals,  knowledge  of  metals  and  agriculture. 
They  had,  toOy  a  highly  organised  language — a  language  that  then 
was  superior  to  Latin  in  inflectional  power,  and  superior  to  Greek 
in  flexibility  of  structure.  For  the  last  two  thousand  years  it  has 
not  hkred  bo  well  with  our  mother  tongue.  It  has  been  sadly 
^m  of  its  inflections  in  the  struggle  which  the  European  Ian- 
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guages  entered  on  in  the  middle  ages  to  get  rid  of  all  grammar. 
Nor  have  we  kept  up  to  the  old  literary  forms  of  our  ancestors. 
The  old  Gaels  must  have  possessed  a  vast  and  importemt  literature. 
We  see  that  from  the  Irish.     They  preserved  much  of  it  from  the 
wreck  of  time  through  their  monasteries  and  men  of  learning  and 
leisure,  and  valuable  MSS.  still  exist  of  poems,  which,  through  the 
ravages  of  time,  have  just  escaped  the  epic  power  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  Homer.     Our  language  here  is,  however,  more  popularised 
and  less  learned.     We  have  but  scraps  of  the  old  literature  and 
the  old  inflections ;  we  are  in  consequence  more  homely  and  more 
near  the  heart  both  in  language  and  literature,  for  both  are  a 
people's  tongue,  as  opposed  to  a  mere  literary  instrument.     We 
may  console  ourselves  in  this  matter  by  the  reflection  that  the 
English  would  have  been  the  same  had  it  not  stolen  29,000  Latin 
words — two-thirds  of  its  vocabulary !     Our  literature  and  language 
are  therefore  of  the  people  and  for  the  people,  and  for  every  in- 
dividual of  it.     (Hear,  hear.)     The  extent  of  our  literature  in  such 
circumstances  is  not  great,  but  its  depth  is  great — it  is  steeped  in 
the  feelings  of  the  people;  it  is  composed  mostly  of  songs  and 
elegies  and  lyrics  that  gush  from  a  nation's  heart,  warm  and 
instinct  with  life.     (Applause.)     It  is,  therefore,  concrete  and 
personal ;  laudations  of  persons  living,  or  some  dear  one  recently 
dead,  are  found  in  the  language ;  these  laudations  and  praises  are 
extended  also  to  natural  objects — a  hill,  a  river,  or  a  vale,  and 
their  description  is  entered  into  with  a  minuteness  and  gusto  that 
is  quite  distinctive  of  the  Gael.      No  language  can  express  better 
strong  emotion;  the  passionate  outburst  of  the  J  over  or  the  path- 
etic wail  of  the  widowed  and  distressed.     We  must  not  expect  in 
such  a  literature  Matthew  Arnold's  ''Criticism  of  Life"  to  enter 
very  much ;  we  do  not  claim  any  philosophical  or  learned  height 
for  Gaelic  literature.     It  expresses  the  feelings,  aspirations,  and 
wishes  of  the  people  much  as  Burns'  poems  do  those  of  the  Low- 
land Scotch,  rising  at  times  to  heights  such  as  Bums  attained  in 
his  "Cottar's  Saturday  Night"  or  his  "Mary  in  Heaven,"  equal 
to  him  in  the  love  songs,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  superior  to  him  in 
satiric  power.     Satire  is  a  special  feature  of  Gaelic  literature. 
The  prose  literature  naturally  runs  into  the  groove  of  conversa- 
tions, as  popular  prose  compositions  must  do ;  but  the  literature 
in  popular  tales  is  something  to  boast  of.     Campbell's  collection 
of  Highland  tales  is  the  envy  of  every  nation  in  Europe.     They 
cannot  beat  us  on  that  point,  not  even  in  Germany.     (Applause.) 
I  cannot  but  refer  to  the  recent  opening  of  the  Celtic  Class  in 
Edinburgh.     (Cheers.)     We  may  congratulate  ourselves  in  the 
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choice  made,  for,  judging  from  the  start  Professor  Mackinnon 
made  in  his  excellent  address,  we  may  have  every  confidence  in 
his  success.  That  speech,  which  in  pamphlet  form  makes  thirty- 
six  pages,  and  which  travelled  over  the  whole  Celtic  ground, 
etbnologically  and  philologically,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  accu- 
racy and  learning.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  error  can  be  pointed 
out  in  it  —a  new  thing  almost  in  Scotland  for  a  man  to  speak  an 
hour  on  general  Celtic  subjects,  and  make  no  rash  assertions. 
For,  if  anything,  we  are  too  inclined  not  to  study  our  language, 
our  literature,  and  our  history  with  that  care  which  modem  science 
insists  on,  and  without  which  we  are  laughed  at  beyond  our  own 
borders.  We  have  done  all  that  can  be  done  in  a  popular  way. 
We  must  now  submit  to  scientific  treatment,  and  we  shall  find  our 
language  and  literature  will  stand  that  too.  But  we  are  not  here 
in  Inverness  quite  idle  in  this  matter.  (Applause.)  No  man  has 
been  busier  or  more  successful  than  the  gentleman  with  whose 
name  I  have  the  honour  to  couple  this  toast  Mr  Alexander 
Mackenzie  of  the  Celtic  Magazine,  (Cheers.)  Not  to  speak  of 
the  success  and  excellence  of  his  histories  of  several  of  the  High- 
land clans,  and  of  his  collections  of  traditions,  the  Celtic  Magazine 
is  itself  a  monument  of  his  industry  and  genius.  (Applause.) 
Now  in  its  100th  number,  having  thus  lived  longer  than  any  other 
previous  Gaelic  or  Scoto-Celtic  periodical,  or  truly  Highland  paper, 
it  happily  augurs  the  success  of  his  forthcoming  paper — '*  The  Scot- 
tish Highlander.''     (Loud  cheers.) 

Dean  of  Guild  Mackenzie,  Editor  of  the  Celtic  Magazine,  in 
reply,  said — I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  feel  very  highly  honoured 
in  being  asked  to  respond  to  this  important  toast ;  and  espe- 
cially so,  proposed  as  it  heis  been,  by  a  gentleman  like  Mr  Mao- 
bain,  whose  information  in  the  Celtic  literary  field  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  who  treads  very  closely  in  the  matter  of  Celtic  scholar- 
ship, on  the  heels  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  day.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
is  gratifying  that  we  should  have,  in  the  Highland  capital,  a 
man  of  that  stamp.  (Applause.)  He  has  the  advantage  of 
many  men  who  dabble  in  this  question,  in  his  having  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  classical  languages — Latin,  Greek,  Sanscrit, 
and  Old  Irish,  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  of  immense  value 
in  pursuing  Celtic  studies.  I  am  not  going  to  inflict  a  speech 
upon  you,  but  referring  shortly  to  other  matters,  I  may  be 
aUowed  to  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  see  you,  sir,  occupying 
that  chair ;  and  let  me  say  that  I  never  heard  you  speaking  at 
a  gathering  of  this  kind,  but  I  admired  the  fine  Celtic  spirit  which 
always  pervaded- your  speeches.     (Applause.)    At  the  same  time, 
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I  raay  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  Society  ought  to  feel  pleased 
that  periiaps  the  only  peer  of  the  realm  who  can  speak  the  Gaelic 
language  correctly  and  fluently,  holds  the  position  of  present  chief 
of  the  Society.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  such  a  man  as 
the  Earl  of  Dunmore  as  our  chief,  and  L  am  quite  satisfied  that 
he  will  not  make  the  same  use  of  his  Oaelic  as  he  infers  others 
have  been  making  of  their  knowledge  of  it  recently  in  the  High- 
lands— (Laughter) — ^and  especially  in  the  Western  Isles  ;  but  this 
is  a  matter  to  which  I  need  not  here  further  refer.  I  will  not  say 
that  I  am,  in  one  sense,  very  sorry  that  we  have  not  his  lordship 
here  to-night,  because  I  think  we  have  quite  as  good  a  man  in  the 
chair  as  we  could  {lossibly  wish  to  have,  and  one  who  has  done  more 
in  the  Celtic  field  than  most  people  are  aware  of.  (Applause.)  I 
may  tell  you  in  that  connection  that  considerable  additions  have 
been  made  to  our  store  of  Celtic  literature,  even  within  the  last 
twelve  months.  A  volume  of  Gaelic  poetry  has  been  issued,  since 
our  last  meeting,  by  Mr  Neil  Macleod,  a  native  of  Glendale,  where 
we  had  some  good  men.  Neil's  uncle  left  that  famous  glen  some 
years  ago  as  a  common  soldier,  and  has  recently  retired,  with 
honours,  as  Major  Macleod  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  (Applause.) 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Neil  Macleod's  volume  is  about 
the  most  correct  specimen  of  Craelic  printed  in  modem  times  — 
(Hear,  hear) — and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  volume,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  discussion  which  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Celtic  Society  of  Edinburgh,  contains  senti- 
ments, beautifully  and  poetically  expressed,  equal  to  some  of  the 
best  poets  of  a  bye-gone  age.  (Applause.)  I  had  also  a  very 
handsome  volume  of  500  pages  sent  me  only  last  week  from  the 
City  of  Toronto,  the  compositions  of  a  bard  famous  in  this  country 
so  long  ago  as  1838 — Kvan  Maccoll,  the  "  Bard  of  Loch-Fyne," 
who  was  described  by  Hugh  Miller,  in  the  Inverness  Courier  at 
the  time,  as  **  The  Moore  of  Highland  Song."  (Cheers.)  Another 
poet,  who  started  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances,  from 
Argyllshire,  some  years  ago  foi  South  Australia  has  also  issued  a 
volume  of  poems,  printed  in  Australia.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  field  of  Celtic  literature  is  expanding ;  that  the  labourers  in 
it  are  increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  not 
included  the  excellent  volume  by  Mary  Mackellar,  our  own  Society 
Bard,  as  it  was  published  in  the  previous  year.  We  shall  soon,  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  let  you  into  a  dead  secret— (Laughter)  — 
have  a  new  addition  to  Celtic  literature  in  the  town  of  Inverness, 
my  friend  who  has  asked  you  to  drink  this  toast  having  a  work 
in  the  press,  which  we  shall  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to  th^ 
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public  at  no  distant  date.  (Loud  applause.)  Another  most  im- 
portant addition  to  our  store  of  Highland  literature,  which  we  are 
expecting  soon,  and  which  members  of  this  Society  had  a  hand  in 
preparing,  is  the  forthcoming  volumes  of  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Crofter  Royal  Commission — (Laughter) — and  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  on  the  present  state  of  the  Highlands. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  I  well  believe,  sir,  that  this  will  prove  to 
he  the  roost  important  addition  made  to  the  literature  of  the 
Highlands  for  the  last  century  at  least.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is 
a  tiJlacy  existing  about  Celtic  literature  even  in  Inverness,  which 
will  by-and-bye  be  removed.  There  are  more  people  taking  an  in- 
terest in  that  subject  in  the  town  than  the  public  are  aware  of. 
Large  numbers  now  not  only  read  but  study  it  carefully ;  and 
they  are  willing  even  to  pay  a  good  price  for  the  pleeisure  of 
perusing  contributions  on  the  subject,  many  of  which  emanate, 
though  in  general  anonymously,  from  members  of  the  Society  that 
I  am  now  addressing.  Kindly  reference  has  been  made  to  my  own 
little  venture  in  the  Celtic  field,  the  Celtic  Magazine,  I  lay  little 
claim  myself  to  the  good  which  it  has  admittedly  done.  Through 
it  I  have  been  able,  however,  to  give  many  writers,  among  whom 
are  the  leading  authorities  of  the  day,  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  views  on  Celtic  questions.  I  have  been  able  to  present 
them,  as  it  were,  with  a  focus,  and  thus  we  are  together  able  to 
show  the  world  that  there  is  a  Celtic  literature  and  some  little 
ability  in  our  midst.  (Applause.)  The  little  craft,  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear,  is  at  present  in  excellent  order,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  fear  of  its  usefulness  l>eing  in  any  way  impaired.  (Hear, 
hear.)  For  it  was  never  so  able  to  weather  the  storm  as  at  the 
present  moment.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  The  Celtic  Magazine 
is  now  longer  in  existence  than  any  Celtic  publication  ever 
published  in  this  country,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  fear  of  any  mishap  or  rocks  ahead  at  present. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
kind  way  in  winch  you  have  responded  to  the  toast  of  Celtic 
Literature,  as  well  as  for  your  reception  of  the  name  of  the  Cdtic 
Magazine  and  the  looming  '*  Scottish  Highlander,"  which  I  hope 
to  succeed  in  making  a  worthy  labourer  in  a  congenial  field  not 
very  far  removed  from  that  of  his  elder  brother.     (Cheers.) 

Councillor  Alex.  Boss  proposed  the  "  Agricultural  and  Com- 
mercial Interests  of  the  Highlands,"  and  the  toast  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr  Robert  Grant  of  the  Royal  Tartan  Warehouse. 

Mr  John  Whyte,  librarian,  proposed  ''Kindred  Societies,"  and 
mentioned  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  being  associated 
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with  Societies  such  as  the  Field  Club,  the  literary  Institute,  and 
the  Mutual  Improvement  Society.  Many  old  Inverness  boy^,  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  after  life  in  their  several  spheres, 
had  got  their  early  training  at  similar  Societies.  The  toast  was 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr  Findlater,  President  of  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  who  replied. 

Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  of  the  Chronicle^  proposed  "  Highland 
Education."* 

Mr  Wm.  Morrison,  Dingwall  Academy,  in  reply,  said — Hav- 
ing adverted  to  that  clause  of  the  constitution  of  the  Society  which 
set  forth  as  one  of  its  aims  the  vindication  of  the  rights  and 
character  of  the  Scottish  Highlander,  he  proceeded — I  think  the 
latter  may  safely  be  left  to  the  testimony  of  individuals  who  come 
in  contfiMst  with  the  Cael,  and  to  the  verdict  of  history.    They  were 
characterised  by  that  apostle  of  culture,  Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his 
attempt  to  account  for  the  presence  of  so  much  colour  and  feeling  in 
English  literature  not  to  be  found  in  its  purely  Saxon  origin,  as  in- 
vested by  a  spirit  of  idealism — a  spirit  for  ever  struggling  with  the 
matter-of-fact  realities  of  life,   and  which  he  termed  a  spirit  of 
Titanism.     That  might  do  well  as  a  theory  of  the  natural  history 
of  poetry  in  Britain,  but  it  will  scarcely  square  with  the  pretty 
well  known  fact  that  Highlanders  who  have  had  the  advantage 
and  aid  of  those  intellectual  implements  and  tools,  which  it  is  the 
birthright  of  every  free-bom  subject  of  this  realm  to  have  placed 
in.  his  hands,  have  shown  that  they  have  played  no  mean  part  in 
the  extension  and  consolidation  of  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  British 
empire  over  all  the  habitable  globe.    (Applause.)    As  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  their  rights,  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  such  a 
Society  as  this  to  defend  such  rights  when  attacked.     (Hear,  hear.) 
The  greater  part  of  our  kinsmen,  ignorant  of  the  English  language, 
cannot  formulate  their  grievances  so  as  to  reach  the  understand- 
ings and  touch  the  hearts  of  the  i-est  of  their  fellow-subjects  con- 
versant with  that  language — (Hear,  hear) — and  when  they  are 
assisted  by  sympathisers,  they   are   reproached  as    **  being  put 
up  to  it ;"  so  the  callous  and  unfeeling  phrase  it.     Our  duty,  then, 
is  to  see  -that  at  least  the  means  of  expressing  themselves  in  the 
English  language  be  put  within  their  reach,  and  we  may  be  sure 
they  will  not  require  adventitious  aid  to  plead  their  own  cause  in 
clear  and  forcible  terms.     (Cheers.)     They  will  then  plead,  to  use 
Shakespeare's  language — 

«  Trumpet  tongued 
Against  the  deep  damnation  of  their  taking- off." 

Hence,  the  sooner  this  power  is  given  them,  the  better  will  it  be 
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for  all  who  profess  to  admire  a  noble  but  ill-used  race.  (Cheers.) 
The  cause  of  school  education  in  the  Highlands  at  present  requires 
all  the  enlightened  aid  and  sympathy  which  this  and  kindred 
societies  can  render  it.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tiott  in  purely  Gaelic-speaking  districts.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
principle  ever  contended  for  by  this  Society — that  of  employing 
Gaelic  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  schools  in  districts  where 
English  is  not  the  tongue  known  to  the  people—^has  recently  been 
held  prominently  before  the  public.  Mr  Mundella — (Oheers) — 
vith  the  frankness  of  an  Englishman,  admitted  the  force  of  the 
ailments  used  by  the  deputation  of  gentlemen  interested  in  this 
question  who  waited  upon  him  lately  in  Edinburgh,  and  what  is 
of  more  importance,  promised  to  consider  the  means  to  be  used 
to  further  the  object  of  that  deputation.  (Applause.)  The  pro- 
blem is,  doubtless,  hedged  round  with  difficulties — not  the  least  of 
them  being  the  apathy  of  Gaelic-speaking  parents,  and  what  is 
worse,  the  opposition  of  men  in  power  who  ought  to  know  better 
what  their  duty  in  this  matter  should  be.  After  Mr  Mundella's 
admission  that  he  was  convinced  that  knowledge  in  a  foreign 
tongue  can  only  be  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  one 
known,  we  shall  hear  less  of  this  opposition.  So  long  as  Mr 
Mundella  represents  the  fklucation  Department,  so  long  will 
effect  be  given  to  that  conviction.  The  Minister  of  Education, 
backed  up  by  the  omnipotent  power  of  the  money  grant,  need 
fear  no  opposition  to  his  views.  So  true  is  it  that  force  is  a 
remedy,  pace  Mr  Bright.  Pascal,  who  is  believed  to  have  had  as 
keen  an  insight  into  human  nature  as  our  great  financial  reformer, 
uttered  no  idle  words  when  he  said — La  force  ce/ait  V  opinion,  I 
never  could  understand  the  mental  attitude  of  those  who  oppose 
the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  purely  Gaelic-speaking  districts  as  an 
instrument  of  education.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  allege  such  an  in- 
strument to  be  unnecessary,  seeing  that  English  is  making  its  way 
among  the  people.  I  admit  the  fact,  but  question  whether  the 
process  might  not  be  more  rapid  and  more  lasting  were  the 
language  of  the  people  made  use  of  as  a  medium  of  instruction. 
I  refuse  to  term  the  process  "  Education."  It  is  not  so  etymologi- 
cally  or  psychologically  (Hear,  hear.)  You  may  charge  the 
memory  with  meaningless  sym}>ols,  but  that  is  scarcely  **  Educa- 
tion." You  can  educate  a  man  only  by  taking  out  whatever  is 
good  ill  him,  but  how  that  can  be  done  without  getting  at  the 
man  through  the  medium  of  his  understading  is  a  process  known 
only  to  the  opponents  of  Gaelic  in  the  schools,  and  to  those  Rosi- 
cruciaus  who  as  Hudibras  averred — 
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"  Understood  the  speech  of  birds, 
As  well  as  they  tJiemselves  did  words."     (Cheers.) 

Such  possibly  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  mental  equipme 
of  the  young  Highlander.     They  must  surely  think  tiiat  Hig 
landers   have  access  to   a  royal   road   to   knowledge   denied 
the  rest  of  mankind.     If  not,  why  use  an  argument  which, 
applied   to  the  inquisition  of  French   and   German  by   Englii 
speaking  youths,  would  be  scouted  as  unworthy  of  any  one  out- 
side the  bounds  of  Bedlam.     To  add  anything  further  would  be  to 
throw  words  away  on  "  a  self-convicted  absurdity.**     I  shallwaste 
no  more  words  in  defending  my  opinion  fortified  as  it  now  is  by 
common-sense  and  the  '*  sinews  of   war."     (Applause.)     I  ever 
held  that  the  problem  of  how  best  to  extend  education  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  Highlands  was  one  that  money  mainly  could 
solve.     I  say  mainly,  for  their  is  an  alternative  method  to  which 
I  shall  presently  refer.     To  take  a  concrete  case,  I  shall  refer  to 
the  Lews  as  fairly  t3rpical  of  what  obtains  in  other  parts  of  the 
Gaelic  area.     There  we  have  a  school-rate  which  for  amount  is  not 
equalled  by  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  British  Dominions,  so  far  ai 
I  know.     What  would  be  said  of  a  tax  of  10s.  in  the  £1,  as  in  the 
parish  of  Barvas  two  years,  ago  and  this  year  of  6s.  8d.?  or  even  of 
5s.  6d.,  as  in  the  case  in  the  parish  of  Lochs  1     The  answer  would 
perhaps  be  much  like  that  of  the  Lancashire  gentleman  who  ex- 
claimed, when  I  told  him  of  this  monstrous  tax,  levied  on  a  poor 
peasantry — "  Why    don't    the   people    kick  V*      One   may   well 
reply — "Why,  indeed,  if   they   knew    whom  to  kick."     (Hear, 
hear.)     Unfortunately,  they  are  kicking  against  the  pricks,  and, 
of  course,  to  their  own  hurt.     I  am  informed  that  the  whole 
School  Board  system  is  viewed  by  them  with  hostility  as  a  new 
form  of  intolerable  oppression.     The  tax  is  levied  for  most  with 
the  rent  by  the  estate,  and  this  perhaps  accounts  for  the  silent 
patience* with  which  the  burden  is  borne,  I  should  rather  say 
the  sullen  patience  under  which  they  bear  up  the  load.     Their 
silence  may  be  owing,  however,  to  that  "  nice  backwardness  of 
shame  **  to  speak  against  a  cause  intrinsically  worthy  of  all  support. 
That  dreadful  load  of  taxation  should,  in  tlie  name  of  honour  and 
justice,  be  lightened.     (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)     The  other 
difficulty  is  that  of  securing  teachers  with  a  knowledge  of  Gaelic 
for  remote  districts.     A  knowledge  of  Gaelic  is  not  made  an  in- 
dispensable condition  in  the  appointment  of  teachers.     Permissive 
legislation   has  done   that.     The   best   class   of  Gaelic-speaking 
teachers  naturally  go  where  the  best  salaries  are  to  be  got ;  the 
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iront  are  dear  at  any  price.  (Hear.)  I  must  say  that  the  elate 
of  teachers  secured  by  such  Boards  as  that  of  the  Lews,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  is  perhaps  one  which  any  district  in  Britain 
might  be  proud  of.  They  have  obstacles  to  surmount  before 
which  many  men,  who  plume  themselves  as  their  superiors,  would 
quail,  anil  that  they  successfully  meet  these  obstacles,  so  far  as  is 
possible  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  case,  one  need  only 
look  at  the  high  results  tabulated  by  H.M.  Inspectors  in  their 
annual  reports.  How  many  or  how  few  of  these  excellent 
teachers  make  use  of  Gaelic  in  their  work  I  cannot  say.  Some 
Boards  insist  upon  the  teacher  giving  Scripture  first  in  Gaelic  and 
next  day  in  English,  vrith  the  double  view,  as  it  is  expressed,  of 
''helping  the  children  to  learn  and  understnnd  both  their 
Bibles  and  English  better.''  Some  teachers,  I  am  informed, 
allege  that  this  plan  does  not  work  well,  as  the  children 
require  to  b^n  with  Gaelic  primers,  and  need  Bibles  with 
Gaelic  and  English  on  alternate  pages  or  in  alternate  columns.  I 
may  quote  the  words  of  a  gentleman  in  Lews,  an  enlightened  and 
patriotic  School  Board  member,  who  wrote  me  tlie  other  day  on 
this  question.  Referring  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  Bibles  such 
as  I  have  mentioned  he  says — ''  1 1  occurs  to  me  that  the  difficulty 
would  vanish  were  Government  to  conoe^ie  a  grant  for  Gaelic 
teaching,  and  supply  means  to  print  suitable  bi-lingual  extracts  of 
Scripture,  polyglot-fashion,  with  Gaelic  and  English  on  opposite 
and  alternate  pages.''  This  gentleman  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the 
Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  might  be  induced  to 
provide  this  want,  seeing  they  are  ready  to  endow  the  teaching  of 
Gaelic,  where  essential,  to  the  amount  of  £15  or  £20  per  annum 
for  each  school.  '*  This  bonus,"  he  continues,  '*  small  though 
it  lie,  we  hope  to  hold  out  in  future  as  an  inducement  where  vacan- 
cies demand  candidates  professing  Gaelic  among  their  classical 
attainments."  (Applause.)  1  hold  that  even  on  present  terms, 
Gaelic-s|)eaking  teachers  of  a  more  aspiring  class  than  can  now  be 
induced  to  take  service  under  Highland  School  Boards  might  be 
secured  if  arrangements  were  made  to  permit  them  to  attend 
University  classes  with  a  view  to  graduation,  or  to  pass  even  to 
other  professions,  providing  always  that  trained  substitutes  were 
secured  for  the  schools  in  their  absence.  My  correspondent  agrees 
with  me  in  this  view.  I  am  persuaded  that  were  School  Boards 
in  purely  Gaelic  districts  to  see  their  way  to  adopt  such  a  plan, 
tbey  would  have  command  of  the  very  best  class  of  Gaelic-speak- 
ing teachers,  even  with  the  moderate  salaries  given.  Such  an 
•rrangement   would  aba  put   heart  into   many  Gaelic-speaking 
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ieachen  now  engaged  under  these  Boards.     The  hope  of  rising  in 
their  profession  with  more  rapidity  than  is  now  possible  would 
make  their  existence  brighter  than  it  can  otherwise  be,  chained  as 
they  are  to  the  oar  to  the  end  of  the  voyage  of  their  life.     What 
the  existence  of  "  an  open  career  to  talent ''  has  done  in  other 
professions  can  do  in  this  profession  with  the  most  beneficial  re- 
sults to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  individual  immediately  con- 
oemed  who  is  pushing  his  way  upwards  in  life.      There  are  prizti 
in  the  teaching  profession,  but  the  way  to  them  is  not  so  open  as 
it  should  be.     The  loss  will  ultimately  fall  upon  the  public  that 
this  path  should  not  be  cleared  of  unnecessary  obstacles.     We 
speak  of  the  importance  of  educating  our  Highland  people,  and 
we  declaim  upon  their  hard  lot,  while  few  voices  are  raiised  to  sug- 
gest practical  means  to  alleviate  their  miseries,  much  less  to  use 
effective  measures  to  put  into  their  hands  those  instruments  which 
an  Elnglish  education  alone  can  give  to  enable  them,  not  only  to 
hold    their    own    in   competition    with    their    more    fortunate 
fellow-subjects,   but  to   give    scope    to  those    talents    and    ca- 
pacities which    when  developed,  prove  that  the  Scottish   High- 
lander is  often  more  than  a  match  for  any  man  of  his  height 
and  weight  from  any   nation  under  the  sun.     (Cheers.)     Now 
that    Latin   is   no  longer    the   avenue    to    the    storehouses    of 
wealth  in  European  literature,  the  advocates  for  the  retention  of 
this   noble  language   in   schools,   are   constrained  to  iind  some 
plausible  grounds  for  such  retention.      The  knowledge  of  Latin, 
in  and  by  itself,  is  not  necessary  towards  the  acquisition  of  Eng- 
lish as  is  commonly  held.      In  fact  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  rather 
against  a  style  of  English  formed  upon  a  training  in  Latin.      The 
study  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  our  English  classics  is  reccommended 
by  our  best  scholars  as  more  conducive  to  that  end  than  the  study 
of  the  ancient  tongues.      The  advocates  for  the  continued  use  in 
the  schools  of  Latin  and  Greek  are  forced  therefore  to  maintain 
that  the  logical  training  acquired  in  analysing  the  grammatical 
structure  of  those  learned  languages  is  worth  all  the  pains  be- 
stowed upon  them.     I  am  not  disposed  to  cavil  at  this  argument 
I  admit  its  force,  but  I  do  not  see  why,  if  that' be  the  chief  reason 
for  so  using  these  time-honoured  instruments  of  culture,  the  claims 
of  Gaelic,  as  a  language  of  logical  texture  and  philogical  wealth, 
should  be  ignored — (Cheers) — especially  in  districts  where  it  is 
endeared  to  the  pupils  as  the  language  associated  with  that  which 
is  after  all  the  well-spring  of  all  that  is  highest  and  noblest  in 
man — the  emotions  of  his  souL     (Applause.)     As  for  the  destiny 
of  Gaelic  as  a  spoken  language,  I  may  venture  to  express  the  hope 
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of  the  Moidart  bard,  Alexander  Macdonald  ^"  Mac  Afhaighstir 
Alatknr'^)^  in  his  poem  in  praise  of  Gaelic — 

"  Mhair  i  fbs, 
'S  cha  t^id  a  glbir  air  chall, 
*Dh  'aindeoin  gh 
A's  mf-nin  mbr  nan  Gall."     (Loud  cheers.) 

Dr  F.  M.  Mackenzie  proposed  the  "Provost,  Magistrates, 
and  Town  Council  of  Inverness;"  and  Provost  Macandrew, 
replied. 

Mr  Colin  Chisholm  proposed  the  '*  Non-Resident  Members," 
numbering,  he  said,  about  four  hundred,  and  representing  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  Scotsmen  in  the  Pulpit,  in  the  Army,  and 
in  the  Navy — in  all  parts  of  the  world.  (Cheers.)  The  Non- 
Besident  Members  were  in  fact  the  largest  and  most  important 
portion  of  the  Society.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Morrison,  Dingwall,  replied. 

Councillor  W.  G.  Stuart  proposed  the  **  Clergy  of  all  De- 
nominations.^ 

Mr  Hugh  Rose,  solicitor,  proposed  the  "Press,"  coupled 
with  Mr  D.  K.  Clark,  of  the  Inverness  Courier y  who  replied. 

Mr  Alexander  Mactavish  proposed  the  "  Chairman,"  saying 
that  the  Society  had  just  spent  one  of  its  hi^ppiest  and  best  even- 
ings under  his  presidency.  The  toast  was  drunk  with  Highland 
honours. 

Provost  Macandrew,  in  reply,  said — I  am  more  than  obliged 
to  yoa  for  the  way  in  which  you  have  drunk  my  health.  I  was ' 
bom  a  Highlander.  I  could  speak  the  Gaelic  language  once,  but 
I  have  lost  it  now.  (Laughter.)  If  Providence  gives  me  the  life 
of  some  of  my  forbears,  I  may,  however,  yet  learn  to  speak  it  ai 
I  did  before.     (Cheers.) 

Bailie  Mackay,  proposed  the  "Croupiers,"  both  of  whom 
replied. 

The  evening  was  enlivened  by  songs  and  recitations  by 
Councillor  Stuart,  Captain  O'Sullivan,  Bailie  Mackay,  Mr  Wm. 
ICackay,  Mr  Colin  Chisholm,  Mr  Eraser  Campbell,  and  Mr 
Jdbn  Whyte. 

30th  Jakuakt  1884. 

On  this  date  office-bearers  for  1884  were  elected ;  and  Mr 
William  Shaw,  baker,  Caledonian  Buildings,  King  Street,  Inver- 
ness, was  elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 
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6th  Fibbuabt  1884. 

On  thiB  date  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  a  Oaelic  cIbsb 
or  classes  in  connection  with,  and  under  the  auspices  of,  the  Society 
be  started  forthwith—  the  classes  to  meet  in  Raining's  School  each 
Tuesday  and  Friday  evening.  Mr  John  Whyte  thereafter  gave  a 
humorous  Gaelic  reading,  and  several  members  sung  popular  Gaelic 
songs. 

13th  Fbbruart  1884. 

On  this  date  the  following  were  elected  members,  viz: — Mr 
William  Macbean  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  honorary ;  Mr  James 
Mackintosh,  52  Rose  Street^  ordinary ;  and  Mr  Peter  Junor,  1 
Exchange  Place,  Inverness,  apprentioa  Mr  Alex.  Macbain, 
M.  A.,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Gaelic  classes,  reported  that  over 
forty  pupils  presented  themselves  for  enrolment  the  first  evening; 
and  altogether  the  prospects  of  the  class  were  very  encouraging. 
Mr  John  Whyte  discoursed  on  the  weather  lore  of  the  Highlanders 
—  his  observations  being  supplemented  by  the  members  present. 

20th  Fbbruary  1884. 

On  this  date,  Mm  Macbean,  2  Neale  Place,  Inverness ;  and 
Mr  Huntly  Macdonald,  Milend,  Inverness,  were  elected  ordinary 
members;  and  Mr  John  Mackintosh,  74  Church  Street,  an  e^ 
prentice  member.  Some  routine  business  having  been  transacted, 
*Mr  Colin  Chisholm  entertained  the  meeting  with  old  Ckdiic  songs. 

27th  Fbbbuary  1884. 

On  this  date  the  following  were  elected  members,  viz : — Mr 
John  Mackintosh,  6  Druramond  Street,  ordinary  ;  and  Mr  W. 
Macdonald,  1  Exchange  Place,  and  Mr  H.  R.  Mackenzie,  Academy 
Street,  Inverness,  apprentice  members.  Mr  D.  Ramsay  thereafter 
read  a  paper  on  Witchcraft. 

12th  March  1884. 

On  this  date  Mr  Alexander  Macbain,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Scot., 
Inverness,  read  a  paper  on  "Druid  Oiicles."  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  Mr  Smart,  Inverness,  who  has  kindly  enabled  us 
to  reproduce  lithographs  of  his  etchings  of  Druid  Temple,  Inver- 
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ness,  the  Clava  Circles,   north  and  south,  and  the  Interior  of 
Chamber,  northern  Cairn.     Mr  Machain's  paper  was  as  follows : 

THE  "  DRUID ''  CIRCLES. 

The  circles  of  rude  undressed  stones  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  British  Isles  have  been  for  the  last  two  centuries  alike  the 
puzzle  and  the  contention  ground  of  archaeologists.     At  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  theories  as  to  their  origin  and  use  are  at  least  as 
numerous  as  the  individuals  who  treat  of  them ;  and,  in  such  a 
chaos  of  opinions,  a  rational  conclusion  is  difficult  of  attainment 
Much,  however,  has  been  done  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  clearing  up  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  primitive  man, 
and  more  accurate  knowledge  has  been  obtained  about  modem 
savages  :  in  fact,  a  new  science  has  been  added  to  the  many  other 
"ologies,"  this  one  being  called   Anthropology — the  science  of 
man  and  civilisation.     Much  has  also  been  done  in  settling  tho 
leading  points  of  European  ethnology ;  for  the  science  of  language 
has  been  accepted  as  the  basis  and  main  source  of  study  in  tracing 
the  affinity  of  the  nations  of  Eun^,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
leading  facts  of  the  ethnology  of  Europe  are  known  and  '*  fijced." 
In   r^ard   to   the   British   Isles,  quite   a  small  revolution   has 
occunisd  since  the  publication  of  Mr  Elton's  work  on  the  "  Origins 
of  English  History/'  where  the  ethnology  of  Britain  is  dealt  with 
in  the  light  of  all  the  modem  researches  on  ancient  institutions, 
history,    language,   and   antiquities — whether  human  crania    or 
human  works  of  art  and  use.     From  all  these  scientific  sources 
we  are  enabled  to  cast  a  reflective  light  upon  the  darkness  that 
shrouds  the  so-called  Druid  circles  and  their  builders.     The  cause 
of  failure  in  the  usual  theories  is  a  common  one ;  a  priori  concep- 
tions are  formed  as  to  the  builders  and  the  purpose  of  the  circles, 
and  the  facts  are  made  unmercifully  to  square  with  such  ideas. 
And,  further,  archsBologists  are  unfortunately  too  apt  in  their 
eager  pursuit  of  relics  and  remains,  to  foi^get  the  living  savage 
examples,  and  to  ignore  the  labours  of  students  of  savage  and 
harbaric  beliefs  and  customs.     They  in  fact  ignore  the  anthro- 
pologist; and,  what  is  more,  they  show  too  often  a  very  irritating 
ignorance  and   unappreciation  of  the   facts   established   by  the 
science  of  language,  which  has  so  revolutionised  our  conceptions 
upon  European  ethnology. 

I  intend  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  Druid  circles  from 
an  anthropologist  point  of  view,  and  my  argument  will  run  in  two 
main  lines,  positive  and  negative.     The  positive  argument  Will, 
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after  a  general  description  of  the  characteristics  and  geographical 
distribution  of  stone  circles,  consider  the  history  and  tradition 
in  regard  to  them,  and  then  inquire  if  any  such  or  similar 
structures  are  set  up  or  used  now-a-days  anywhere,  and,  if  so, 
what  their  purpose  is.  The  negative  side  of  my  argument  is  the 
most  important ;  here  I  will  endeavour  to  prove  who  did  not 
build  them,  and  what  they  were  not  built  for,  an  ar^ment  on 
the  lines  of  elimination,  for  which  I  will  lay  under  contribution 
what  modem  research — so  far  as  is  known  to  me — has  done  in 
unravelling  the  early  history  of  Europe  and  of  the  races  that 
successively  were  prominent  there. 

The  stone  circles  consist  of  undressed  stones,  more  or  less 
pillar-shaped,  set  on  end  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  That 
is  the  only  general  statement  thai  can  be  made  about  them,  for 
they  continually  differ  as  to  the  size,  interval,  and  number  of 
stones  in  the  circle;  as  to  the  size  or  number  of  circles,  concentric 
or  adjacent;  and  as  to  the  existence  of  other  structural  accom- 
paniments, such  as  outside  trenches,  cairns  or  mounds  inside, 
dolmens  or  menhirs  at  or  near  the  centre,  or  avenues  of  stones 
leading  to  them.  The  size  of  the  stones  may  vary  from  two  dozen 
to  only  one  or  two  feet  high ;  the  stones  may  be  closely  set  to- 
gether or  wide  apart — thirty  feet  apart,  as  some  Inverness-shire 
circles  have  them.  The  diameter  may  vary  from  the  twelve 
hundred  feet  of  the  great  Avebury  circle  to  a  few  feet,  and  there 
may  be  groups  of  circles  together,  or,  as  in  the  Inverness-shire 
circles,  the  typical  examples  may  consist  of  three  concentric  circles, 
and  so  on.  The  structural  accompaniments — the  dolmens,  mounds, 
and  avenues — may  appear  each  alone  with  them,  or  together  with 
one  or  more  of  the  others.  And  in  regard  to  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution, they  exist  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  more  especially 
in  Scandinavia;  they  are  numerous  in  Asia— in  India,  in  Tartary, 
and  especially  in  Arabia;  they  appear  also  in  North  Africa,  where 
fine  speciipens  are  found  in  Algeria  and  Tripoli;  but  their  most 
characteristic  development  is  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in 
Britain,  Scotland  possesses  the  best  examples,  and  again,  of 
the  Scotch  circles,  the  Inverness  and  Inverness-shire  ones  are 
undoubtedly  the  best.  The  valley  of  the  Nairn  is  the  richest  spot 
in  Scotland  for  such  remains. 

Let  us  pass  from  these  general  statements  to  particular 
facts.  The  stone  circle  may  exist  aJone ;  there  are  many  ex- 
amples of  single  stone  circles  unaccompanied  by  any  other  struc- 
ture or  superstructure.  Such  exist  in  Africa,  India,  Arabia, 
and  frequently  in  the  British  Isles.     These  were  alone  and  single 
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**  Understood  the  speech  of  birds, 
As  well  as  they  themselves  did  words."     (Cheers.) 

Such  possibly  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  mental  equipment 
of  the  young  Highlander.     They  must  surely  think  that  High- 
landers  have  access  to   a  royal   road   to   knowledge   denied   to 
the  rest  of  mankind.     If  not,  why  use  an  argument  which,  if 
applied   to  the  ^quisition  of  French   and   Grerman  by   English 
speaking  youths,  would  be  scouted  as  unworthy  of  any  one  out- 
side the  bounds  of  Bedlam.     To  add  anything  further  would  be  to 
throw  words  away  on  **  a  self-convicted  absurdity.'*     I  shall  waste 
no  more  words  in  defending  my  opinion  fortified  as  it  now  is  by 
common-sense  and  the  "sinews  of   war."     (Applause.)     I  ever 
held  that  the  problem  of  how  best  to  extend  education  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  Highlands  was  one  that  money  mainly  could 
solve.     I  say  mainly,  for  their  is  an  alternative  method  to  which 
I  shall  presently  refer.     To  take  a  concrete  case,  I  shall  refer  to 
the  Lews  as  fairly  typical  of  what  obtains  in  other  parts  of  the 
Gaelic  area.     There  we  have  a  school-rate  which  for  amount  is  not 
equalled  by  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  British  Dominions,  so  far  as 
I  know.     What  would  be  said  of  a  tax  of  10s.  in  the  £1,  as  in  the 
parish  of  Barvas  two  years,  ago  and  this  year  of  6s.  8d.1  or  even  of 
5s.  6d.,  as  in  the  case  in  the  parish  of  Lochs  ?    The  answer  would 
perhaps  be  much  like  that  of  the  Lancashire  gentleman  wlio  ex- 
claimed, when  I  told  him  of  this  monstrous  tax,  levied  on  a  poor 
peasantry — "Why    don't    the   people    kick]"      One   may    well 
reply — "Why,  indeed,  if  they   knew    whom  to  kick."     (Hear, 
hear.)     Unfortunately,  they  are  kicking  against  the  pricks,  and, 
of  course,  to  their  own  hurt.     I  am  informed  that  the  whole 
School  Board  system  is  viewed  by  them  with  hostility  as  a  new 
form  of  intolerable  oppression.     The  tax  is  levied  for  most  with 
the  rent  by  the  estate,  and  this  perhaps  accounts  for  the  silent 
patience  •with  which  the  burden  is  borne,  1   should  rather  say 
the  sullen  patience  under  which  they  bear  up  the  load.     Their 
silence  may  be  owing,  however,  to  that  "  nice  backwardness  of 
shame  "  to  speak  against  a  cause  intrinsically  worthy  of  all  support. 
That  dreadful  load  of  taxation  should,  in  tlie  name  of  honour  and 
justice,  be  lightened.     (Hear,   hear,  and  applause.)     The  other 
difficulty  is  that  of  securing  teachers  with  a  knowledge  of  Gaelic 
for  remote  districts.     A  knowledge  of  Gaelic  is  not  made  an  in- 
dispensable condition  in  the  appointment  of  teachers.     Permissive 
legislation   has  done   that.     The   best   class   of  Gaelic-speaking 
teachers  naturally  go  where  the  best  salaries  are  to  be  got ;  the 
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worst  are  dear  at  any  price.  (Hear.)  I  must  say  that  the  class 
of  teachers  secured  by  such  Boards  as  that  of  the  Lews,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  is  perhaps  one  which  any  district  in  Britain 
might  be  proud  of.  They  have  obstacles  to  surmount  before 
which  many  men,  who  plume  themselves  as  their  superiors,  would 
quail,  and  that  they  successfully  meet  these  obstacles,  so  fkr  as  is 
poGBible  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  case,  one  need  only 
look  at  the  high  results  tabulated  by  H.M.  Inspectors  in  their 
annual  reports.  How  many  or  how  few  of  these  excellent 
teachers  make  use  of  Gaelic  in  their  work  I  cannot  say.  Some 
Boards  insist  upon  tho  teacher  giving  Scripture  first  in  Gaelic  and 
next  day  in  English,  with  the  double  view,  as  it  is  expressed,  of 
"  helping  the  children  to  learn  and  understhnd  both  their 
Bibles  and  English  better."  Some  teachers,  I  am  informed, 
allege  that  this  plan  does  not  work  well,  as  the  children 
require  to  begin  with  Gaelic  primers,  and  need  Bibles  with 
Gaelic  and  English  on  alternate  pages  or  in  alternate  columns.  I 
may  quote  the  words  of  a  gentleman  in  Lews,  an  enlightened  and 
patriotic  School  Board  member,  who  wrote  me  tlie  other  day  on 
this  question.  Referring  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  Bibles  such 
as  I  have  mentioned  he  says — ''  1 1  occurs  to  me  that  the  difficulty 
would  vanish  were  Government  to  conoe<Ie  a  grant  for  Gaelic 
teaching,  and  supply  means  to  print  suitable  bi4ingual  extracts  of 
Scripture,  polyglot-fashion,  with  Gaelic  and  English  on  opposite 
and  alternate  pages."  This  gentleman  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the 
Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  might  be  induced  to 
provide  this  want,  seeing  thej  are  ready  to  endow  the  teaching  of 
Gaelic,  where  essential,  to  the  amount  of  £15  or  £20  per  annum 
for  each  school.  "  This  bonus,"  he  continues,  **  small  though 
it  be,  we  hope  to  hold  out  in  future  as  an  inducement  where  vacan- 
cies demand  candidates  professing  Gaelic  among  their  classical 
attainments."  (Applause.)  1  hold  that  even  on  present  terms, 
Gaelic-speaking  teachers  of  a  more  aspiring  class  thisbn  can  now  be 
induced  to  take  service  under  Highland  School  Boards  might  be 
secured  if  arrangements  were  made  to  permit  them  to  attend 
University  classes  'with  a  view  to  graduation,  or  to  pass  even  to 
other  professions,  providing  always  that  trained  substitutes  were 
secured  for  the  schools  in  their  absence.  My  correspondent  agrees 
with  me  in  this  view.  I  am  persuaded  that  were  School  Boards 
in  purely  Gaelic  districts  to  see  their  way  to  adopt  such  a  plan, 
they  would  have  command  of  the  very  best  class  of  Gaelic-speak- 
ing teachers,  even  with  the  moderate  salaries  given.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  also  put   heart  into   many  GaeHc-speaking 
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"  Understood  th«  speech  of  birds, 
As  well  as  they  themselves  did  words,"    (Cheers.) 

Such  possibly  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  mental  equipment 
of  the  young  Highlander.  They  must  surely  think  tliat  High- 
landers have  access  to  a  royal  road  to  knowledge  denied  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  If  not,  why  use  an  argument  which,  if 
applied  to  the  v^quisition  of  French  and  German  by  English 
speaking  youths,  would  be  scouted  as  unworthy  of  any  one  out- 
side the  bounds  of  Bedlam.  To  sdd  anything  further  would  be  to 
throw  words  away  on  "  a  self-convicted  absurdity."  I  shall  waste 
no  more  words  in  defending  my  opinion  fortified  as  it  now  is  by 
common-sense  and  the  "sinews  of  war."  (Applause.)  I  ever 
held  that  the  problem  of  how  best  to  extend  education  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  Highlands  was  one  that  money  mainly  could 
solve.  I  say  mainly,  for  their  is  an  alternative  method  to  which 
I  shall  presently  refer.  To  take  a  concrete  case,  I  shall  refer  to 
the  Lews  as  fairly  typical  of  what  obtains  in  other  parts  of  the 
Gaelic  area.  There  we  have  a  school-rate  which  for  amount  is  not 
equalledby  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  British  Dominions,  so  far  as 
I  know.  What  would  be  said  of  a  tax  of  10s.  in.  the  £1,  as  in  the 
parish  of  Barvas  two  years,  ago  and  this  year  of  6s.  8d.1  or  even  of 
5s.  6d.,  as  in  the  ca-ie  in  the  parish  of  Lochs  1  The  answer  would 
perhaps  be  much  like  that  of  the  Lancashire  gentleman  who  ex- 
claimed, when  I  told  him  of  this  monstrous  tax,  levied  ou  a  poor 
peasantry — "  Why  don't  the  people  kick  l"  One  may  well 
reply — "Why,  indeed,  if  they  knew  whom  to  kick."  (Hear, 
hear.)  Unfortunately,  they  art  kicking  against  the  pricks,  and, 
of  course,  to  their  own  hurt.  1  am  informed  that  the  whole 
School  Board  system  is  viewed  by  them  with  hostility  as  a  new 
form  of  intolerable  oppression.  The  tax  is  levied  for  most  with 
the  rent  by  the  estate,  and  this  perhaps  accounts  for  the  silent 
patience-with  which  the  burden  is  borne,  1  should  rather  say 
the  sullen  patience  under  which  they  bear  up  the  load.  Their 
silence  may  be  owing,  however,  to  that  "nice  backwardness  of 
shame"  to  speak  against  a  cause  intrinsically  worthy  of  all  support. 
That  dreadful  load  of  taxation  should,  in  the  name  of  honour  and 
justice,  be  lightened.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  The  other 
difficulty  is  that  of  securing  teachers  with  a  knowledge  of  Gaelic 
for  remote  districts.  A  knowledge  of  Gaelic  is  not  made  ou  in- 
dispensable condition  in  the  appointment  of  teachers.  Permissive 
legislation  has  done  that.  The  best  class  of  Gaelic-speaking 
teachers  naturally  go  wher«  the  best  salaries  are  to  be  got ;  the 
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worst  are  dear  at  any  price.  (Hear.)  I  must  say  that  the  date 
of  teachers  secured  by  such  Boards  as  that  of  the  Lews,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  is  perhaps  one  which  any  district  in  Britain 
might  be  proud  of.  They  liave  obstacles  to  surmount  before 
which  many  men,  who  plume  themselves  as  their  superiors,  would 
quail,  and  that  they  successfully  meet  these  obstacles,  so  f^r  as  is 
possible  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  case,  one  need  only 
look  at  the  high  results  tabulated  by  H.M.  Inspectors  in  their 
annual  reports.  How  many  or  how  few  of  these  excellent 
teachers  make  use  of  Gaelic  in  their  work  I  cannot  say.  Some 
Boards  insist  upon  the  teacher  giving  Scripture  first  in  Gaelic  and 
next  day  in  English,  with  the  double  view,  as  it  is  expressed,  of 
"  helping  the  children  to  learn  and  understMnd  both  their 
Bibles  and  English  better."  Some  teachers,  I  am  informed, 
allege  that  this  plan  does  not  work  veil,  as  the  children 
require  to  begin  with  Gaelic  primers,  and  need  Bibles  with 
Ckielic  and  English  on  alternate  pages  or  in  alternate  columns.  I 
may  quote  the  words  of  a  gentleman  in  Lews,  an  enlightened  and 
patriotic  School  Board  member,  who  wrote  me  tlie  other  day  on 
this  question.  Referring  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  Bibles  such 
as  I  have  mentioned  he  says — '*  1 1  occurs  to  me  tliat  the  difficulty 
would  vanish  were  Government  to  conoele  a  grant  for  Gaelic 
teaching,  and  supply  means  to  print  suitable  bi-lingual  extracts  of 
Scripture,  polyglot-fashion,  with  Gaelic  and  English  on  opposite 
and  alternate  pages."  This  gentleman  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the 
Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  might  be  induced  to 
provide  this  want,  seeing  they  are  ready  to  endow  the  teaching  of 
Gaelic,  where  essential,  to  the  amount  of  £15  or  £20  per  annum 
for  each  school  *'  This  bonus,"  he  continues,  **  small  though 
it  lie,  we  hope  to  hold  out  in  future  as  an  inducement  where  vacan- 
cies demand  candidates  professing  Gaelic  among  their  classical 
attainments."  (Applause.)  1  hold  that  even  on  present  terms, 
Craelic-speaking  teachers  of  a  more  aspiring  class  than  can  now  be 
induced  to  take  service  under  Highland  School  Boards  might  be 
secured  if  arrangements  were  made  to  permit  them  to  attend 
University  classes  with  a  view  to  graduation,  or  to  pass  even  to 
other  professions,  providing  always  that  trained  substitutes  were 
secured  for  the  schools  in  their  absence.  My  correspondent  agrees 
with  me  in  this  view.  I  am  persuaded  that  were  School  Boards 
in  purely  Gaelic  districts  to  see  their  way  to  adopt  such  a  plan, 
they  would  have  command  of  the  very  bwt  class  of  Gaelic-speak- 
ing teachers,  even  with  the  moderate  salaries  given.  Such  an 
arrangement   would  also  put   heart  into   many  Gaelic-speaking 
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fact.  Now,  two  points  are  to  be  noticed  here,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  architectural  development  of  these  structures  main- 
tained by  Mr  Fergusson :  If  the  cairn  or  mound  is  removed, 
leaving  only  its  megalithic  foundations,  there  remain  an  interior 
circle  of  closely-placed  stones,  with  an  "  avenue  "  leading  into  it 
Hence  the  avenue  or  alignment  of  stones  may  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
velopment of  the  passage  into  the  chamber  of  the  mound,  at  least 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view.  These  avenues  of  stone  are 
common  in  France,  but  we  have  a  good  specimen  of  them  in  Lews, 
where,  at  Callemish,  we  find  an  avenue  of  megalithic  pillars — stones 
six  or  seven  feet  high  on  the  average,  leading  to  an  interior  circle 
of  42  feet  diameter.  The  peculiarity  at  Callemish  is  that  there 
branch  off  from  the  circle  three  lines  of  stones,  making,  with  the 
avenue,  a  kind  of  cruciform  groundplan.  The  great  chambered 
mound  at  New  Grange,  in  Ireland,  is  entered  by  a  long  passage 
three  feet  wide  and  some  six  feet  high,  the  sides  of  which  are 
composed  of  megalithic  pillars  covered  over  with  slabs.  The 
chamber  has  branches  running  off  rig^t  and  left,  and  a  third  in 
continuation  of  the  passage.  The  general  resemblance  of  this 
groundplan  to  that  of  Callemish  caused  Dr  Stuart,  in  his  '*  Sculp- 
tured Stones  of  Scotland,"  to  say  :  '*  If  the  cairns  at  New  Grange 
were  removed,  the  pillars  would  form  another  Callemish."  But 
Callemish  was  never  covered  with  a  mound ;  it  was,  indeed, 
threatened  to  be  covered  with  peat,  accreted  through  countless  cen- 
turies. The  avenue  is  too  broad — eight  feet  broad — and  the 
stones  too  pointed  to  be  covered  with  cross  slabs,  while  they  stand 
apart  from  one  another  at  a  distance  of  some  six  feet,  and  not 
close  together,  as  such  a  theory  would  require.  Besides,  where 
would  the  mound  material  be  taken  to  in  such  a  place  ?  Caller- 
nish,  from  these  and  other  considerations,  was  never  even  in- 
tended to  be  covered  with  a  mound  or  cairn.  These  avenues 
attain  their  highest  development  when  unattended  with  any  other 
structures  or  superstructures  in  the  way  of  circles  or  of  mounds, 
as  at  Carnac,  in  France.  Another  accompaniment  of  the  stone 
circle  may  be  a  single  standing  stone  or  "  menhir,"  placed  either 
interior  or  exterior  to  it.  And,  lastly,  we  may  mention  the 
existence  of  a  ditch  or  trench  exterior  \o  a  circle  or  to  a  mound. 
Such  ditches  have  passages  leading  across  them — a  fact  which 
throws  some  light  on  the  passages  of  the  Clava  middle  cairn. 
Specimens  of  these  are  to  be  seen  in  Derby  and  Cumberland.  To 
sum  up,  we  find  circles  connected  with  mounds,  either  inside  the 
mound,  round  its  base,  or  at  a  distance  outside;  we  find  circles  con- 
nected with  or  surrounding  dolmens,  whether  mound-covered  or 
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Bot^some  dalmenB,  as  in  India,  being,  indeed,  on  the  top  of  the 
mound  ;  we  find  circles  with  avenues  leading  into  them,  and  we 
find  them  with  menhirs  and  with  trenches.  And  there  may  be  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  along  with  circles.  Further, 
it  ie  amply  clear  that  cii'cles,  avenues,  dolmens,  and  menhirs  were 
ast  up  independent  of  any  earth  mounds  or  cairns. 

A  more  particular  description  of  the  Inverness-shire  stone 
circles  will  tend  greatly  to  elucidate  the  subject,  more  ei^)ecially 
as  these  circles  are  so  numerous,  so  well  preserved  on  the  whole, 
and  so  definite  in  their  character  and  development.  The  Inver- 
ness and  Strathnaim  circles  have  been  exhaustively  mapped  and 
described  by  Mr  Fraaer,  O.E.,  of  Inverness,  in  a  paper  to  the 
local  Field  Club,  and  to  him  I  am  in  the  main  indebted  for 
measurements  and  detaila  There  are  altogether  twenty-five 
circles,  more  or  less  preserved,  within  the  water-shed  of  the  Nairn, 
and  some  twelve  or  fourteen  between  that  and  the  River  Ness,  and 
extending  as  far  as  Loch-Ness.  The  principal  stone  circles  and  re- 
mains are  at  Tordarroch,  Gask,  Clava,  Newton  of  !Petty,  Druid 
Temple,  and  Dores.  The  general  characteristics  of  these  circles 
are  these:  (1)  They  consist  of  three  concentric  rings  of  undressed 
boulder  or  flag  stones,  fixed  on  end.  (2)  The  outer  ring  varies  in 
diameter  from  60  to  126  feet — averaging  96  feet,  and  consists  of 
long  stones,  from  nine  to  twelve  in  number,  set  at  nearly  regular 
intervals,  the  tallest  being  at  the  south  side,  and  the  size  gradually 
iliminifthing  towards  the  north  side  of  the  circle.  (3)  The  middle 
ring  varies  from  22  to  88  feet — average  being  53  feet-— in  diameter, 
sod  consists  of  smaller  boulders — few  flags  being  used— set  on  end 
close  together,  with  a  slight  slope  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
and  their  best  and  flattest  face  outward.  The  largest  stones  are 
here  again  on  the  south  side,  and  the  smallest  on  the  north.  (4)  A 
third  and  central  ring,  concentric  with  the  other  two,  from  12  to 
32  feet  in  diameter — averaging  19  feet — consists  of  stones  or  flags 
set  on  end  close  together.  Of  course  the  accuracy  of  the  concen- 
tricity of  the  circles  cannot  be  depended  on ;  they  are  often  slightly 
eccentric.  They  are  built  on  low-lying  or  flat  ground  as  a  rule, 
and  where  stones  are  abundant.  An  entrance  or  "avenue"  to  the 
inmost  ring  can  be  distinguished  in  four  or  five  cases  only,  and  its 
dix^ection  varies  from  s.  5°  b.  to  s.  41^  w.,  the  average  direction 
being  that  of  the  sun  at  one  o'clock.  It  is  only  at  Clava,  and 
only  in  two  cases  there,  that  chambers  are  found  constructed  on 
the  innermost  ring,  and  bounded  by  the  middle  ring.  But  three 
others  present  traces  of  a  cairn  of  stones  having  existed  between 
the  middle  and  innermost  rings,  which  we  may  call  ring  cairns, 
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but  no  sign  of  an  entrance  passage;  while  two  which  have  an 
avenue  or  passage  (Croftcroy  and  Druid  Temple)  do  not  present 
any  clear  traces  of  ever  having  had  a  cairn — certainly  not  the 
Druid  Temple  circles.  As  to  the  process  of  building  them,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  outer  ring  was  set  up  first,  and  the  other  two 
rings  thereafter,  while  any  chambered  or  ring  cairn  would  be  built 
on  these  as  a  foundation. 

Another  interesting  series  of  stone  circles  exists  in  Badenoch 
and  Upper  Strathspey.      The  principal  circles  are  at  Delfoor, 
Ballinluig,  Aviemore,  and  TuUochgorm — half-a-dozen  altogether 
They  all  partake  more  or  less  of  the  ring  cairn  type ;  there  is  an 
outer  circle  from  70  to  101  feet  in  diameter ;  a  middle  one  from 
40  to  62^  and  an  inner  with  a  diameter  varying  from  about  12  to 
25  feet — average,  20  feet.     The  outer  ring  is  in  every  case  unfor- 
tunately incomplete,  but  it  appears  to  average  ten  or  eleven  stones, 
the  largest  of  which,  some  nine  feet  high,  are  to  the  south,  and  the 
lowest  on  the  north  side.     The  circle  at  Grainish,  two  miles  north 
of  Aviemore  Station,  is  typical  of  the  rest,  and,  indeed,  typical  of 
all  these  ring  cairns.     This  circle  has  been  known  for  a  century  or 
more.     "  Ossian"  Macpherson,  and  his  other  namesake.  Rev.  John 
Macpherson,  speak  of  it  as  '*  Druidic,"  and  in  this  the  historian  of 
Moray,  Lachlan  Shaw,  agrees  with  them.     Dr  Arthur  Mitchell 
describes  it  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries' 
Transactions,  but  gives  an  inaccurate  idea  of  it  in  his  drawing. 
The  outer  ring,  101  feet  in  average  diameter,  is  represented  by  two 
fiBillen  stones — 9  and  7  feet  long  respectively,  while  five  others  can 
be  detected  by  their  fragments  and  the  holes  in  the  ground  where 
they  stood.     The  stones  themselves,  being  granite,  were,  of  course, 
appropriated  for  building  purposes  at  no  very  remote  date.     The 
second  circle  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  gap  or  two,  complete. 
The  heaviest  stones  are  to  the  south,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the 
inmost  circle.     The  middle  circle  has  diameters  of  62  and  59  feet, 
while  the  inner  has  a  uniform  diameter  of  25  feet.     The  cairn  has 
fallen  to  some  extent  into  the  internal  open  space.     The  depth  of 
the  cairn  is  about  four  feet,  and  that  also  is  the  height  of  the 
highest  stones  of  the  second  ring.     There  is  no  trace  of  any  passage 
entering  to  the  interior  open  space  tiux>ugh  the  ring  cairn,  any 
more  than  there  is  trace  of  such  in  the  Inverness  circles  of  the 
same  ring  cairn  kind  at  Clava,  Ouldoich,  and  Gask.     It  is,  more- 
over, abundantly  clear  that  this  cairn  was  never  much  other  than 
it  is  now ;  thei*e  never  was  a  chamber  erected  on  the  innermost 
circle,  for,  were  this  so,  the  stones  would  undoubtedly  have  still 
remained,  as  the  place  is  a  long  way  from  cultivated  land,  and 
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from  any  habitations.  Within  thirty  yards  of  it,  to  the  south, 
there  is  a  low  barrow,  enclosed  by  a  circle  of  small  stones;  it 
is  qnite  round,  and  18  feet  in  diameter.  There  are  several 
such  around  here,  not  far  from  the  circles,  all  partaking  of  the 
same  type.  Most  of  them  have  been  disturbed.  The  Strathspey 
Qaelic  name  for  these  stone  circles  and  cairns  is  "Na  carrachan,'' 
which  implies  a  nominative  singular  *'car,''  evidently  from  the 
nme  root  as  cairn. 

The  examination  and  study  of  these  Inverness-shire  circles 
and  rude  stone  monuments  raise  the  most  important  questions  as 
to  the  intention  and  the  plan  of  construction  of  stone  circles. 
The  three  concentric  circles  seem  developed,  architecturally  speak- 
ing, from  the  chamber  cairn,  encircled  at  its  base,  and  with 
another  circle  at  a  distance.  The  next  step  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  ring  cairn.  Possibly  the  reason  for  the  ring  cairn  may 
consist  in  the  fact  that  the  builders  could  not,  on  their  bee-hive 
system,  and  with  the  stones  they  used,  as  seen  in  the  chambered 
eaims  at  Clava,  construct  chambers  on  so  large  a  diameter  as  all  the 
imdoubted  ring  cairns  have  in  their  innermost  circle,  such  as  those 
of  Clava,  Gask,  Grainish,  and  Delfoor,  all  of  which  are  over 
20  feet  in  diameter.  The  third  step  might  have  been  to  drop 
the  building  of  the  ring  cairn,  which  would  thus  leave  the  three 
concentric  circles,  so  peculiar  m  their  character,  in  that  they 
have  a  middle  circle  evidently  designed  for  forming  an  outer  ring 
intended  to  bound  a  cairn  so  as  to.  keep  .it  together.  Druid 
Temple  at  Leys,  Inverness,  presents  a  good  example  of  stone 
circles  evidently  not  completed  by  cairn  of  any  kind,  and  yet 
having  traces  of  avenue,  which  so  few  of  thein  have.  It  also 
shows  the  state  of  preservation  in  which  the  ravages  of  time  and 
the  last  century  or  two  of  stone-building  have  left  these  monu- 
ments of  a  remote  antiquity. 

In  r^;ard  to  the  purpose  of  building  these  structures,  the 
answer  which  the  interrogation  of  them  gives  to  the  inquirer 
depends  mainly  on  his  individual  theories.  The  construction  of 
the  central  and  middle  circle,  I  believe,  is  developed  from  the 
chambered  cairn,  but  it  is  in  regard  to  the  outer  circle  that  the 
real  difficulty  exists.  What  is  the  purpose  of  it  1  The  chambered 
cairns  are,  by  most  antiquarians,  connected  with  burial,  though 
other  theories,  as  we  shall  see,  are  held.  In  any  case,  bunal 
deposits  and  urns  were  found  in  the  Clava  chambered  cairns,  a 
fBct  which  connects  them  somehow  with  burial.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  other  circles  have  been  yet  scientifically  explored; 
at  any  rate  burial  deposits  have  not  been  found  except  in  the 
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doubtful  instances  of  Druid  Temple  and  GkLsk.  An  um  was 
found  in  a  gravel  cutting  near  the  former,  and  bits  of  bone  have 
been  found  in  the  debris  which  lies  in  the  interior  of  the  latter. 

In  Ireland,  besides  the  famous  mound  of  New  Grange,  with 
its  surrounding  circle  of  monoliths,  and  the  several  other  mounds 
on  the  Boyne,  where,  according  to  old  Irish  history,  repoae  the 
fiabiry  heroes  of  Ireland's  golden  age — the  Dagda  and  his  oompeersy 
in  whom  modem  research  recognises  the  old  deities  of  the  Quel — 
besides  these  there  are  the  "  battlefields  "  of  the  two  Moyturas, 
the  ^*  tower  fields  "  as  the  name  means,  which  are  literally  strewn 
with  circles,  mounds,  and  stones.  The  stone  circles  here  are  often 
alone,  and  often  in  connection  with  the  mounds,  cairns,  and 
dolmens.  It  was  on  these  Moytura  plains  that  the  fairy  heroes 
overcame  their  foes  of  ocean  and  of  land — the  Fomorians  and  the 
Fir-bolgs  ;  so  Irish  history  says,  and  the  dates  of  these  events  are 
only  some  nineteen  centuries  before  our  era !  In  England,  several 
good  specimens  of  stone  circles  still  remain  in  the  remote  districts, 
districts  such  as  Oomwall  and  Cumberland  ;  they  are  often  single 
circles  unattended  by  any  other  structure  ;  but  there  is  a  tend- 
ency toward  their  existing  in  groups,  some  circles  intersecting 
one  another  even — such  groups  as  at  Botallick  in  Oomwall,  Stanton 
Drew  in  Somersetshire,  and  others.  The  most  famous  stone 
monuments  in  England,  or  in  these  Isles,  lire  those  of  Stonehenge 
and  Avebury.  The  remains  at  Avebury,  from  the  immense  size 
of  the  outer  circle  (1200  feet)  and  its  external  rampart,  its 
remains  of  two  sets  of  contiguous  circles,  each  set  being  formed  of 
two  concentric  rings  of  stones,  and  its  two  remarkable  avenues  of 
stone,  each  of  moi^e  than  a  mile  in  length,  the  one  winding  to  the 
south-east,  the  other  to  the  south-west — these  remains  have 
brought  Avebury  into  rivalry  with  Stonehenge,  with  which  it 
contests  the  honour  of  having  been,  as  some  think,  vaguely  heard 
of  by  the  Greeks  before  the  Christian  era.  Stonehenge,  however, 
though  much  less  in  extent — its  outer  circle  is  only  100  feet  in 
diameter,  which  is  just  about  the  average  of  the  outer  circles  of 
Inverness-shire — is  much  better  preserved  and  much  better  known. 
It  differs  in  various  ways  from  the  usual  type  of  circles  and  their 
accompaniments,  though  preserving  the  general  features.  In  the 
first  place  the  stones  are  *'  dressed  "  so  far  as  to  render  them  more 
suitable  for  contact  with,  or  superimposition  of,  other  stones. 
Stonehenge  is  therefore  not  quite  a  "  rude  stone  monument.'' 
This  dressing  of  the  stones  was  connected  with  another,  thoo^ 
less  unique,  feature  of  these  circles.  This  is  what  is  known  as  the 
trilithons.     These  are  composed  of  two  upright  pillar  atones  set 
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somewhat  apart,  with  another  stone  pasmng  on  the  top  from  the 
Qoe  to  the  other.  The  trilithon  is  common  in  Asiatic  monuments 
bat  not  in  European,  and  Mr  Fergusson  is  of  opinion  that,  archi- 
Ucturally,  it  is  only  an  improved  dolmen,  standing  on  two  legs 
instead  of  four.  An  earthen  vallum  surrounded  the  outer  circle 
at  a  distance  from  it  of  100  feet  The  outer  circle  itself  was  100 
feet  in  diameter,  and  consisted  originally  of  thirty  square  piers, 
placed  tolerably  equally ;  but  only  twenty -six  of  these  can  now  be 
identified,  in  whole  or  part.  Thejp  were,  evidently,  all  connected 
bj  a  continuous  stone  impost  or  architrave,  of  which  only  six  are 
now  in  position.  Passing  over  the  smaller  and  more  doubtful 
second  circle,  we  come  to  the  five  great  trilithons,  the  plan  and 
position  of  which  are  now  quite  settled.  Their  height  is  from 
16  to  21  feet  high.  They  form  a  horse-shoe  plan,  two  pairs 
on  each  side,  and  one  pair  at  the  middle  of  the  bend.  Inside 
this  inner  circle  or  horse-shoe  are  ten  or  eleven  stones,  more 
or  less  in  situ;  they  are  of  igneous  rock,  such  as  is  not  to  be 
found  nearer  than  Cornwall  or  even  Ireland.  The  highest  is  over 
7  feet,  but  the  others  are  generally  smaller.  They  seem  to  go 
in  pairs  about  3  feet  apart,  and  may  have  formed  the  supports 
of  drilithons.  Between  the  outer  circle  and  the  great  trillions 
there  are  the  remains  of  another  circle  of  stone,  some  5  feet 
high,  and  if  it  was  complete — which  is  doubtful,  it  would  consist 
of  over  forty  stones,  of  which  only  some  sixteen  remain.  Within 
the  inner  horse-shoe  there  is  a  stone  in  a  recumbent  position, 
called  the  '*  Altar  "  stone,  but  whether  its  proper  place  was  here 
or  elsewhere  we  cannot  now  say.  Excavations  inside  the  Stone- 
benge  circles  have  led  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  because  they 
were  instituted  too  long  ago,  first  in  1620  ;  and,  though  bones  and 
armour  are  mentioned,  we  cannot  say  whether  the  bones  were 
human  or  the  armour  of  iron.  Fragments  of  Roman  and  British 
pottery  have  been  found  in  it ;  but  the  best  antiquaries  are  of 
opinion  that  the  circles  belong  to  the  Bronze  Age,  and  to  a  late 
period  even  in  it  Bronze  Age  barrows  surround  it,  belonging,  as 
is  shown  by  the  chippings  of  the  igneous  stone  of  the  inmost 
circle,  to  the  same  age  as  the  megalithic  monument  itself.  But 
there  are  also  barrows  of  older  tribes  around  and  near  it.  '*  There 
are  indications,'*  says  Mr  Elton,  ''that  the  people  of  the 
Bronze  Age  were  the  actual  constructors  of  the  temple  on  a 
lite  which  had  previously  been  selected  as  a  burial-ground  for  the 
chieftains  of  the  Neolithic  tribes." 

The  only  other  stone  circles  I  shall  allude  to,  are  those  of 
PaUstine  luid  Arabia,  and  of  these  I  shall  speak  only  of  those  of 
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the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  of  the  land  of  Moab.  The  explorations 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  1869  have  made  the  antiquities  of  the 
Sinai  region  perfectly  known  to  us.  Besides  the  ordinary  bee- 
hive house  of  the  Scotch  type,  there  are  also  circles  '^  nearly 
identical  in  character  with  those  which  in  England  and  Scotland 
are  commonly  called  Druidical  Circles."  They  consist,  as  a  rule, 
of  a  single  outer  ring  of  large  standing  stones,  from  3  to  4^  feet 
high,  and  placed  in  contact  with  one  another ;  in  some  cases  there 
is  an  inner  concentric  ring.  The  outer  ring  varies  in  size  from 
10  to  50  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  centre  of  each  circle  a  cist 
about  4  feet  long  by  2^  feet  wide  and  deep  is  found,  with  its  sides 
composed  of  four  large  stones,  and  the  top  covered  over  with  a 
heavy  slab,  which  is  generally  level  with  the  surface.  The  corpse 
was  placed  in  this  cist  on  its  left  side  with  the  knees  bent  up  to 
the  chin.  Over  the  cist  is  placed  a  small  cairn,  enclosed  by  a  ring 
of  standing  stones  of  smaller  size  than  those  in  the  outer  circles. 
*'  None  of  the  cists,"  says  Major  Palmer,  "  opened  by  the  Sinai 
expedition  contained  anything  in  addition  to  the  skeleton,  except 
in  one  instance,  when  some  marine  shells  and  worked  flints  were 
found,''  though  other  explorers  found  a  lance  and  arrow-heads  of 
flint  in  another.  In  only  one  case  were  these  circles  found 
associated  with  the  bee-hive  houses,  and  opinions  difier  as  to 
whether  the  same  race  built  them  both,  though  they  are  all  agreed 
that  these  remains  are  pre-historic — built  by  a  people  antecedent 
to  the  Jews,  and  the  rest  of  the  Semites,  and  long  anterior  to  the 
Exodus.  In  regard  to  the  Land  of  Moab,  Canon  Tristram,  says : 
''In  Moab  are  three  classes  of  primeeval  monuments :  stone- 
circles,  dolmens,  and  cairns,  each  in  great  abundance  in  three 
difierent  parts  of  the  country,  but  never  side  by  side.  The  cairns 
exclusively  i*ange  in  the  east,  on  the  spurs  of  the  Arabian  desert; 
the  stone  circles,  south  of  Callirrhoe ;  and  the  dolmens,  north  of 
that  valley.  The  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  three  neighbouring 
tribes,  co-existent  in  the  pre-historic  period,  each  with  distinct 
funeral  or  religious  customs.  Of  course  the  modem  Arab  attri- 
butes all  these  dolmens  to  the  Jinns.'' 

What,  then,  is  the  origin  and  history  of  these  stone  circles  1 
We  may  apply  to  history,  to  etymology,  and  to  tradition  in  vain. 
The  historians  of  the  ancient  world  took  practically  no  notice  of 
them.  Caesar  may  have  stood  among  the  pillared  stones  of 
Camac,  watching  the  fight  between  his  fleet  and  that  of  the 
Yeneti,  but,  as  these  monuments  did  not  interfere  with  his 
martial  or  political  designs,  he,  as  is  his  wont,  makes  no  reference  to 
them,     Diodorus  Siculus,  quoting  from  older  sources,  makes  a 
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wild  reference  to  "  an  island  over  against  Celtica  (Ganl),  not  less 
in  size  than  Sicily,  lying  under  the  Polar  Bear,  and  inhabited  by  the 
Hyperboreans,  so-ckll^  because  they  lie  beyond  the  blasts  of  the 

north  wind Wherefore  the  worship  of  Apollo  takes 

precedence  of  all  others,  and  from  the  daily  and  continuous  singing 
of  his  praises,  the  people  are,  as  it  were,  his  priests.  There  exists 
in  the  island  a  magnificent  grove  (temenos)  of  Apollo,  and  a  ro- 
markable  temple  of  round  (dome)  shape,  adorned  with  many 
votive  offerings."  This  very  unsatisfactory  passage  was  greedily 
seized  upon  by  those  that  favoured  the  *'  Druidic  "  origin  of  the 
stone  circles,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  island  referred  to  was 
Britain  at  all — ^for  Diodorus  knew  Britain  perfectly  well,  and 
would  have  likely  told  us  so,  if  this  Hyperborean  island  was  the 
same  as  Britain.  And  again,  no  people  is  more  mythical  than 
these  Hyperboreans  or  dwellers  beyond  the  North  wind.  The 
temple,  too,  was  not  merely  round  ;  it  was  also  domenshaped,  like 
the  Gaulish  and  British  houses.  How  far  does  this  agree  with 
Stonehenge  1  It  is  useless  to  build  or  prop  any  theory  on  such  a 
passage  as  this.  In  the  5th  century,  and  on  to  the  11th  century, 
we  meet  with  constant  edicts  of  church  councils  against  worship 
and  sacrifice  upon  stones — even  the  stones  themselves  were  objects 
of  worship.  In  452,  the  Council  of  Aries  decreed  that  "  if,  in  any 
diocese,  any  infidel  lighted  torches  or  worshipped  trees,  fountains, 
or  stones,  he  should  be  guilty  of  sacrilege."  Stones,  trees,  and 
fountains  form  the  continual  burden  of  these  edicts.  This 
worship  of  stones  and  sacrifices  upon  them  we  need  not  connect 
witii  stone  circles,  for  there  is  no  detail  given  as  to  the  character 
of  the  worship  or  the  monuments  worshipped,  or  at  which  worship 
took  place.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  the  stones  referred 
to  were  those  on  the  graves  and  around  the  mounds  of  the  dead. 
Ancestor  worship  was  strong  among  Celt  and  Teuton,  and  we 
know  from  old  Norse  literature  that  the  family  tumulus  or  howe 
was  not  merely  a  place  of  worship,  but  also  a  place  of  council. 
In  the  Land-nama-bok,  we  read  that  at  one  place  "  there  was  a 
harrow  ('  high  place ')  made  there,  and  sacrifices  began  to  be  per- 
formed there,  for  they  believed  that  they  died  into  thcde  hills." 
The  use  of  these  howes  as  places  of  meeting,  and  in  villages  as 
places  of  festive  resort,  whereon  the  May-pole  tree  might  flourish, 
will  also  explain  why  the  stone  circles  were  used,  at  least  on  two 
historic  occasions,  in  Scotland  as  places  of  ^lemn  meeting.  In 
1349  the  Earl  of  Ross  and  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  met  at  the 
standing  stones  of  Ita3me,  and  in  1380,  Alexander,  ''Wolf  of 
Badenoch,"  summoned  to  meet  him  at  Rait,  near  Elingussie,  the 
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Bishop  of  Moray,  who  protested  against  the  proceedings,  '<  stand- 
ing outside  the  circle."  A  remarkable  reference  to  stone  idols 
occurs  in  a  very  old  Irish  manuscript  as  an  incident  in  the  lite  of 
8t  Patiick.  When  the  Saint  came  to  Magh  S16cht,  the  plain  of 
adoration,  there  he  found  Cenn  or  Grom  Cruaich,  the  chief  idol  of 
Ireland,  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  twelve  other  idols 
covered  with  brass.  Patrick  aimed  at  it  with  his  crozier,  which 
caused  it  to  "  bow  "  to  one  side,  and  the  mark  of  the  crozier  was 
•till  to  be  seen  on  it  when  the  pious  Middle  Age  scribe  was 
writing,  and  the  earth  also  swallowed  up  the  twelve  idols  as  far 
as  their  head,  and  there  they  were  as  a  proof  of  the  miracle  some 
six  centuries  later.  This  story  may  be  merely  a  mythical  ex- 
planation of  a  cirde  of  stcmes  existent  at  Magh  Sl^cht.  The  build- 
ing of  Stonehenge  is  doubtless  referred  to  in  Geofirey  of  Mon- 
mouth, who  says  that  Merlin  transferred  tiie  stones  from  Ireland 
and  set  up  tlie  circles  in  England  as  a  monument  over  *'the 
consuls  and  princes  whom  the  wicked  Hengist  had  treacherously 
slain,"  as  Scotch  legend  represents  the  Oummings  to  have  slain 
the  Mackintoshes  or  Shaws  at  the  feast.  Stonehenge  attracted 
attention  after  the  revival  of  learning  set  in  with  the  Reformation. 
King  James  I.  interested  himself  in  its  origin  and  history,  and 
got  plans  made  of  it  by  his  architect,  Inigo  Jones.  Jones  ascribed 
it  to  the  Romans,  and  immediately  another  set  it  down  as  <^ 
Danish  origin.  Aubrey  and  Stukeley  afterwards  started  the 
theory  that  it  was  a  temple  of  Druidic  worship.  Toland  clenched 
this  ¥dth  all  the  scholarship  he  could  command,  and  not  merely 
claimed  Stonehenge  and  saok  like  structures  as  Druidic,  but  ail 
prehistoric  cairns,  dolmens,  as  well  as  circles  and  single  stones 
were  made  {^aoes  of  Druidic  worship.  And  from  that  time  till  a 
generation  or  two  ago,  the  Druidic  theoiy  held  almost  un- 
questicmed  sway. 

The  foregoing  account  is  all  that  history  can  say  of  the  rude 
stone  monuments  of  Europe;  Roman  and  Greek  history  know 
them  not — we  exoept  the  Gydopean  tombs  of  Mycenae  and  their 
mythic  history  ;  and  even  the  references  in  early  Ghristian  times 
are  too  vague  to  be  of  any  satisfactory  use;  and  should  we  grant 
the  stone  monuments  moationed  to  be  the  rude  stone  circles,  we 
could  not  be  sure  that  the  Celts  and  Teutons  of  the  .^th  to  the 
1 1th  centuries  were  using  them  for  their  primitive  purpose.  In 
Asiatic  history^  these  monuments  fare  no  better.  Old  Jewish 
history  iwf ers  several  times  to  altars  of  rude  stones  and  to  stone 
monuments  set  up  for  remembrance  of  (events,  and  for  witness  or 
oompaot;  but,  when  closely  examined,  these  accounts  refer  to 
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little  more  than  a  second-hand  use  of  the  pre-Jewish  monument^ 
or  give  merely  a  popular  explanation  of  the  cairns  and  monuments 
of  some  long  antecedent  race. 

Popular  tradition  and  the  examination  or  etymology  of  the 
names  applied  to  these  rude  stone  monuments  yield  even  worse 
results  than  historical  investigation.  One  thing  is  to  be  noted  ; 
popular  tradition  knows  nothing  of  the  Druids  in  connection  with 
these  circles.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  Druidic  theory  is 
where  in  one  case  the  popular  myth  regards  the  stones  as  men 
transformed  by  the  magic  of  the  Druids.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
rational  tradition  in  regard  to  them.  They  hdoiig  to  a  period  to 
which  the  oldest  tradition  or  history  of  the  present  race  cannot 
reach.  For  the  accounts  given  of  them  are  mythical,  and  the 
names  given  to  them  are  either  of  the  same  mythic  type,  or -are 
mere  general  terms  signifying  cairns,  stone  monuments,  or  stone 
heaps.  For  example,  the  famous  circles  of  Stanton  Drew  are  said 
to  have  been  a  bridal  party  turned  into  stone ;  a  circle  in  Corn- 
wall, which  is  called  Dance  Maine,  or  the  dance  of  stones,  is  said 
to  represent  a  party  of  maidens  transformed  into  stone  for  dancing 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  We  may  learn  from  Giraldus  that  Stone- 
henge,  or  the  "hanging  stones,"  was  known  once  as  the  Giants' 
Dance.  In  Brittany  the  avenues  of  Camac  are  regarded  as  petri- 
fied battalions,  and  detached  menhirs  are  their  commanders,  who 
were  so  transformed  for  oflfering  violence  to  St  Comily.  These 
French  groups  of  stones  are  variously  attributed  to  the  "unknown" 
gods ;  the  fairies  and  the  devil  get  the  best  share  of  them,  though 
extinct  popular  deities,  like  Gargantua,  Kebelais'  hero,  may  be 
met  with.  We  meet  with  "  Grottoes  of  the  Feys,"  "  Stones  of  the 
Feys,'*  ''Devil's  Chair,"  "Devil's  Quoits,'*  "Staff  of  Gargantua," 
and  "Gargantua's  Quoit."  The  covered  alleys  or  continuous  crom- 
lechs of  JDrenthe,  in  Holland,  are  known  as  "Giants'  Beds"— 
Hunebeds.  In  Ireland,  the  cromlechs  or  dolmens  are  known  as 
the  "  Beds  of  Diarmat  and  Granua,"  or  simply  "  Granua's  Beds" — 
the  beds  which  this  pair  of  lovers  made  use  of  in  their  flight  over 
Ireland  when  pursued  by  Fionn.  And  it  is  here  interesting  to 
note,  as  so  far  confirmatory  of  this  worthy  myth,  that  the  Arab 
shepherds  of  the  present  day  recline  on  these  pre-historic  dolmens 
and  watch  their  dieep  on  the  plains.  The  tumuli  are,  of  course, 
fairy  mounds ;  the  Gaelic  name  is  sithean,  a  word  derived  from 
sith,  "fairy,"  allied  to  the  Norse  word  seUhr,  "magic  charm." 
Single  stones  are  variously  accounted  for ;  sometimes  we  meet  with 
names  indicative  of  worship,  "Clach  aoraidh" — worship  stone, 
and  "  dach  sleuchda" — genuflection  stone.     But,  as  often  as  ^ot, 
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the  names  have  merely  a  reference  to  stones  or  stone  monuments; 
as,  for  instance,  already  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Strathspey.  The 
term  cltichanf  as  applied  to  church  in  Scotch  Gaelic,  has  been 
adduced  as  proving  that  the  churches  are  the  descendants  of  the 
stone  circles  where  Druid  worship  was  held ;  but  it  has  first  to  be 
proved  that  the  stone  circles  are  themselves  known  as  the 
"clachans."  The  word  in  Irish  signifies  hamlet,  causeway,  or 
graveyard,  but  it  is  also  applied  in  an  archaeological  sense  to  the 
stone-built  cells  ascribed  to  the  old  Christian  anchorites,  and  its 
Scotch  Gaelic  meaning  of  church  is  perhaps  thence  derived.  How 
little  it  helps  the  **  Druid"  theory  is  easy  to  see. 

If  history  and  tradition  avail  us  not,  let  us  see  whether  any 
such  rude  stone  monuments  are  set  up  or  used  nowadays.  If  they 
are  built  and  used  by  any  savage  or  barbarous  tribe  now,  then  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  pre-historic  builders  of  our  stone 
circles  used  them  for  similar  purposes.  Now  we  do  find  that  stone 
circles,  if  not  built  now,  are  at  least  used  now,  and  that  rude  stone 
monuments  are  still  being  erected  in  India.  With  its  250  millions 
of  inhabitants,  India  is  an  epitome  of  the  world ;  it  contains  every 
state  of  man  and  every  stage  of  belief — the  oldest  and  the  newest, 
Aryan  and  non- Aryan.  It  presents  us  with  nearly  every  form  of 
reli^on ;  ancestor-worship,  demon-worship,  polytheism.  Buddhism, 
Mohammetanism,  and  Christianity.  It  is  among  the  non- Aryan 
tribes  of  the  highlands  of  India  that  we  must  look  for  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  worship.  In  the  Dekkan  we  find  rude  stone 
circles  set  up  and  still  in  use.  Their  use  is  for  purposes  of  wor- 
ship ;  sacrifices  are  offered  at  the  stones,  and  the  inner  faces  of 
the  stones  are  daubed  with  patches  of  red  paint  to  denote  blood, 
whereby  they  are  consecrated  to  the  deities.  The  victims  sacri- 
ficed are  red  cocks,  and  sometimes  goats ;  the  blood  of  the  sacri- 
fice is  consecrated  to  the  deity  invoked,  but  the  flesh  is  used' by  the 
votary  himself.  It  would  appear  that  the  number  of  stones  in 
the  circle  had  some  reference  to  the  number  of  families  or  indi- 
viduals worshipping  there,  and  each  stone  appears  to  be  the  image 
or  "fetish"  of  tjie particular  deity  worshipped.  These  deities  are, 
therefore,  all  local  and  special,  and  as  the  Brahmins  are  opposed 
to  the  cult  they  ban  it  by  every  means  in  their  power.  These 
Dekkan  rude  stone  monuments  are  not  necessarily  circular;  the 
stones  may  be  arranged  in  lines  or  even  irregularly,  so  that  we 
cannot  deduce  much  argument  from  the  mere  circular  form  of 
some  of  these  monuments.  We  only  note  their  religious  purpose. 
And,  again,  in  the  hills  of  Assam  we  find  rude  stone  monuments 
still  set  up,  and  probably  their  use  bears  more  on  our  present  inquiry 
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tkhan  the  circles  of  DekkaiL     Among  the  Khamag,  a  harharic  tribe 
there,  the  worship  of  deceased  ancestors  prevaib.     They  bum 
their  dead  and  raise  to  their  honour  inenhir^  of  stone  either 
Fingly  or  in  groups,  but  they  do  not  arrange  them  in  circles.     The 
number  of  stones  must  be  odd — 3,  5,  7,  but  also  10,  if  made  into 
two  lives.     The  worship,  too,  is  of  a  very  practical  kind.     If  a 
Khasian  gets  into  trouble  or  sickness,  he  prays  to  some  deceased 
ancestor  or  relative,  promising  to  erect  a  stoae  in  his  honour  if  he 
helps  him — a  promise  which  he  feithfully  performs,  if  the  departed 
appears  to  have  helped  him.     In  regard  to  these  Indian  rude 
stone  monuments  and  their  bearing  on  European  pre-historic  ones, 
Mr  Tylor   says :  *'  It  appears  that  the   Khasias   of  north-east 
India  have  gone  on  to  modem  times  setting  up  such  rude  pillars  as 
memorials  of  the  dead,  so  that  it  may  be  reasonably  guessed  that 
those  of  Brittany,  for  instance,  had  the  same  purpose.     Another 
kind   of   rude  stone  structures  well  known  in  Europe  are  the 
cromlecht  (?)  or  stone  circles,  formed  of  upright  stones  in  a  ring, 
such  as  Stanton  Drew,  not  far  from  Bristol.     There  is  proof  that 
the  stone  circles  have  often  to  do  with  burials,  for  they  may  sur- 
round a  burial  mound  or  have  a  dolmen  in  th&  middle.     But 
considering  how  tombs  are  apt  to  be  temples  where  the  ghost  of 
the  buried  chief  or  prophet  iA  worshipped,  it  is  likely  that  such 
stone  circles  should  also  serve  as  temples,  as  in  the  case  of  South 
India  at  the  present  time,  whore  cocks  are  actually  sacrificed  to 
the  village  deity,  who  is  represented  by  the  large  stone  in  the 
centre  of  a  cromlech  (stone  circle)."     Such  is  Mr  Tyler's  theory 
in  regard  to  these  structures,  and  that  is  the  view  of  them  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  maintain  and  prove  in  this  paper,  while  at 
the  same  time  I  shall  further  endeavour  to  make  clear  what  races 
probably  did  build  them  and  what  races  certainly  did  not. 

Having  now  considered  the  character  of  the  stone  circles, 
their  geographical  distribution,  their  history  as  it  presents  itself 
in  ancient  authors  and  documents,  their  popular  names  and  their 
mythic  history  in  modern  times,  and  having,  lastly,  discovered 
that  rude  stone  monuments,  and  even  stone  circles  are  set  up,  and 
still  used  in  India,  and  that  their  use  there  is  in  connection  with 
religious  rites,  while,  in  Khasia,  they  were  connected  further  with 
bunal  to  a  certain  extent,  let  us  briefly  review  the  theories  of  the 
learned  in  regard  to  their  purpose  and  use.  And,  first,  there 
comes  the  Druidic  theory,  started  in  the  17th  century  and  still 
held  by  antiquaries  of  repute— men  like  Colonel  Forbes-Leslie, 
who  have  done  really  admirable  work.  The  Druids  were  the 
priests  of  the  Celts  in  Gaul  and  Britain.     They  formed,  if  Caesar 
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maj  be  trusted,  a  very  powerful  caste,  matched  only  by  the 
nobility ;  they  monopolised  the  power  of  judges,  soothsayers, 
medicine-men,  priests,  educationists,  and  poets.  Besides  the 
ordinary  polytheism  which  they  shared  with  Greece  and  Borne, 
the  Druids  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  and  theorised 
on  the  universe — its  size  and  laws,  and  on  the  power  and  majesty 
of  the  gods.  Their  position  in  Caesar's  Gaul  looks  like  an  antici- 
pation of  the  Middle  Age  ecclesiastics.  We  just  know  enough  of 
these  Druids  to  wish  that  we  knew  much  more,  but  not  enough 
to  build  much  of  a  superstructure  of  religion  and  philosophy  upon. 
Nevertheless,  the  meagre  details  that  are  left  us  so  fired  the 
imagination  of  some  modern  writers  that  a  Hystem  of  "  Druidism'* 
was  attributed  to  the  Celts,  which  in  religious  experience  and 
philosophic  breadth  could  rival  any  in  the  modem  world,  and  far 
surpass  any  religion  of  antiquity.  The  Druids  officiated  not  merely 
in  temples  but  in  groves;  this  we  gather  from  the  classical  authors. 
Groves  are  retired  spots,  wood-surrounded,  where  no  stones  were 
necessary  at  all ;  but  what  of  the  temples  ?  Now  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  do  not  describe  any  Celtic  or  Druidic  temple,  as 
far  as  I  know  ;  the  inference  from  this  might  be  that  the  Celtic 
temples  were  like  the  Roman  temples,  or  more  probably  like  the 
Celtic  houses — "  great  houses,"  as  Strabo  says,  "  dome-shaped,  con- 
structed of  planks  and  wicker,  with  a  heavy  thatched  roof.*'  The 
houses  were  wooden,  except  in  the  Gaulish  towns,  and  so  would 
the  temples  be  in  rural  districts  and  in  Britain,  which  was  in  a 
more  primitive  state  than  Gaul  in  respect  to  towns.  The  Druidic 
argument  may  be  put  in  this  form — We  are  not  told  what  kind 
of  temples  the  Celts  and  their  Druids  had ;  therefore  the  Druids 
worshipped  in  the  stone  circles.  Or  the  matter  may  be  put  in  this 
way — We  know  but  little  of  the  Druids,  and  we  know  nothing  of 
the  circles  ;  therefore  the  Druids  worshipped  in  the  stone  circles. 
But  why  should  they  worship  in  stone  cvrdes  ?  Well,  the  answer 
is  this,  as  given  by  the  Druidic  theorists  :  It  is  the  solar  circle — 
these  circles  have  a  solar  reference  ;  the  sun  was  worshipped  in 
them.  Others  think  these  avenues  and  circles  are  signs  of  a 
•  worship  of  snakes  and  dragons,  and  the  whole  system  of  Baal- 
worship  and  such  like  was  transplanted  from  Phenicia  and  Egypt 
into  Gaul,  and  more  especially  into  Britain.  Besides  the  fact 
that  the  Druidic  ar^ment  proceeds  on  vicious  logical  premises, 
I  will  later  on  prove  that  Celtic  priests  could  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  building  of  rude  stone  circles.  And  if  we  look  abroad 
at  the  circles  of  India^  Algeria,  and  Arabia,  did  the  Druids  also 
build  them  1     The  Sinai  circles,  we  saw,  were  extremly  like  the 
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Scotch  circles  ;  were  there  Celtic  Druids  in  Sinai  to  erect  them  t 
The  iheorj  that  the  circles  were  temples  of  Druidic  worship  fails 
therefore  on  two  grounds :  first,  there  is  no  evidence  for  it  that 
can  stand  the  test  of  scientific  or  logical  investigation  ;  secondly, 
there  is  much  positive  evidence  against  it — the  state  of  culture 
of  the  Celts  and^  the  common  connection  of  the  circles  with 
sepulture,  for  example. 

The  theory  that  finds  most  favour  at  the  present  day  is 
tliat  which  connects  the  circles  with  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The 
circles  surrounded  places  of  sepulture.  We  saw  that  the  circles 
of  Sinai  were  undoubtedly  in  connection  with  sepulture,  and  in 
regard  to  the  circles  in  the  British  Islands,  Mr  Fergusson  says  : 
^  Out  of  200  circles  which  are  found  in  these  islands,  at  least  one- 
half,  on  being  dug  out,  have  yielded  sepulchral  deposits.  One- 
half  are  still  untouched  by  the  excavator,  and  the  remainder, 
which  have  not  yielded  their  secret,  are  mostly  the  larger  circles." 
He  thinks  it  cannot  be  denied  that  circles  up  to  100  feet  diameter 
are  sepulchral,  and  if  so,  why  should  not  the  rest  above  that  limit 
be  so  also  ?  Mr  Fergusson's  estimate  of  the  number  of  circles  in 
British  Isles  is  far  short  of  the  truth  ;  there  are  over  200  circles 
in  Scotland  alone.  This  greatly  weakens  his  argument  on  the 
proportion  of  sepulchral  and  non-sepulchral  circles.  Besides,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  circles  unaccompanied  by  any  mound,  cairns, 
or  dolmens  have  often  yielded  sepulchral  remains.  Yet  with  all 
these  deductions,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  statement 
that  circles  are  connected  with  burial  deposits,  although  the 
proportion  of  actually  found  deposits  is  by  no  means  one-half  nor 
any  ways  near  it.  Now,  supposing  that  we  grant  that  these  circles 
have  always  or  nearly  always  surrounded  burial  deposits,  there 
comes  the  question,  still  unanswered,  what  is  the  object  of  a  circle 
of  stones  set  at  inUrvaU  round  a  burial  1  Why  should  the  eirctUar 
form  have  been  adopted  ?  And  these  questions  the  burial  theory 
cannot  answer  without  further  assumption,  and  it  is  in  regard  to 
theeie  assumptions  that  the  best  theorists  differ. 

Mr  Fergusson's  answer  to  these  questions  is,  of  all  the 
defenders  of  the  **  burial "  theory,  the  most  satisfactory.  His 
opinion  as  to  the  architectural  development  of  the  mound  enclos- 
ing a  body,  into  a  mound  enclosing  a  cist,  then  into  a  mound  en- 
closing a  chamber  and  having  an  outer  circle  of  closely-set  stones 
to  keep  it  together,  has  already  been  explained.  The  bare  found- 
ations of  such  a  chambered  mound  would  give  two  circles  of 
stones,  closely  set  together.  It  is  further  probable  that  the 
megalithic  foundation  was  first  laid  down  ;  it  appears,  indeed,  to 
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have  been  the  custom  in  Homeric  times  first  to  mark  out  the  site 
of  the  tomb  in  somewhat  of  a  circular  or  oval  form  and  then 
place  stones  round  the  outline  ;  and,  if  that  were  so,  may  it  not 
have  dawned  upon  the  builders,  so  Mr  Fergusson  suggestSy  what  a 
pity  it  was  to  hide  away  such  handsome  structures  under  a  mound 
of  earth  or  cairn  of  stone  1    Added  to  this  may  be  taken  the 
circumstance  that  some  unfinished  mounds  must  have  existed, 
which  would  still  further  suggest  the  idea  of  leaving  the  mere 
foundation  of  stones  bare  without  any  mound  superimposed.     Mr 
Fergusson  amply  proves,  in  opposition  to  those  theorists  who 
hold   that  all  these  structures,  especially  dolmens,    were  once 
covered  by  mounds  which  the  progress  of  agriculti^re  and  building 
removed,  that  such  could  not  have  been  the  case  with  most  d 
them.     An  examination  of  our  Inverness-shire  circles  would  show 
that  many  of  them,  such  as  Druid  Temple,  were  never  anything 
but  three  concentric  circles,  and  never  had  a  trace  of  mound  or 
cairn.    Callemish  is  a  standing  disproof  of  this  theory,  that  circles 
and  avenues  are  merely  dismantled  chambered  cairns  ;  they  may 
have  been  uncompleted  cairns,  that  is,  cairns  whose  foundations 
were  laid,  but  they  certainly  were  never  covered  by  stone  or  earth. 
Mr  Wakeman,  the  eminent  Irish  archaeologist,  points  out  that  not 
only  were  dolmens  and  circles  built  bare — without  superstructure— 
but  that,  instead  of  the  progress  of  time  and  cultivation  denuding 
them,  they  have  actually  in  many  cases  been  covered  with  moss 
to  a  depth  which,  from  the  well-known  rate  of  growth  of  peat, 
makes  them  at  least  some  four  thousand  years  old.     Mr  Wake- 
man  also    says :   "  From  the  stone  cist  composed  of  four  flag- 
stones set  on  edge  and  covered  by  a  fifth,  to  the  spacious  chamb^ 
found  within  gigantic  cairns  like  those  of  Newgrange  and  Dowth, 
through  all  peculiarities  of  size  and  structural  complication,  we 
have  for  foundation  simply  the  cromleac  (dolmen)   idea"     On 
Mr  Fergusson's  development  theory  we  can  account  for  two  con- 
centric circles  of  dosdy  set  stones ;  the  megalithic  foundation  was 
made  to  do  duty  for  the  mound;  we  can  also,  by  this  theory, 
account  for  their  circular  shape,  for  a  mound  must  be  circuko*, 
and   so    must  the    bee-hive   chambers  be  also ;    but,    with  all 
this    granted,   how    are    we    to  account  for  tJie  outer   circle, 
which  is  built  round  the  tumulus  or  cairn,  and  at  a  distance 
from    it)     Clearly,    the   theory    of    architectural    development 
fails  herO;   and   Mr  Fergusson   manfully  admits  that  it    does. 
He  suggests,   with   caution,   a  possible    resemblance  in   origin 
between  them  and  the  rails  of  the  Indian  Buddhists — these  nuls 
being  composed  of  rows  of  tall  stone  pillars  set  at  intervals  around 
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the  Buddhist  dagoba.  But  as  he  says  of  these  Buddhist  rails  : 
"It  is  difficult  to  see  what  these  stone  pillars  or  posts  were 
origiDally  intended  for,'*  and  suggests  that  it  was  for  the  hanging 
of  garlands,  he  does  not  help  us  much  to  an  explanation  by  this 
analogy.  His  other  suggestion  that  these  stones,  set  at  intervals, 
formed  part  of  the  outer  earthem  rampart  that  surrounded  the 
mounds  at  £rst,  and  afterwards  were  retained  on  the  disuse  of 
t]ie  vallum  oi  earth,  does  not  look  so  very  happy  as  the  rest  of 
his  development  theory,  though  it  may  lit  in  with  the  evolution 
of  the  inner  circles  from  chambered  mounds. 

In  refutation  of  any  theory  that  would  maintain  that  between 
these  stones  might  have  been  built  any  earthem  or  wooden  barrier, 
of  which  the  stones  would  form  the  leading  supports,  we  may 
adduce  the  fact  that  in  the  Inverness-shire  circles  the  stones  on 
the  south  are  very  tall,  while  those  on  the  north  side  are  very 
small,  so  small  at  times  as  to  render  such  a  use  altogether  im- 
practicable.  On  all  theories  in  regard  to  the  use  of  stone  circles 
in  connection  with  burials,  Canon  Green  well,  in  his  epoch-making 
book  on  **  British  Barrows,"  says  :  "It  has  been  suggested  by  some 
that  the  enclosing  circles  were  merely  made  to  support  the  mound 
at  its  base.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  in  refutation  of  this 
surmise,  tfiat  the  circle  is  often  within  the  mound,  is  sometimes  a 
trench,  and  is,  as  before  mentioned,  nearly  always  incomplete. 
Others  have,  and  with  more  reason,  supposed  them  to  be  marks  ot 
taboo,  a  fence  to  preserve  the  habitation  of  the  dead  from  desecra- 
tion, but  the  fact  that  so  many  are  within,  and  must  always  have 
been  concealed,  by  the  barrow,  appears  to  me  to  be  inconsistent 
with  this  explanation.  I  think  it  more  probable,  if  the  notion  of  a 
fence  is  to  be  entertained,  that  they  were  intended  to  prevent  the 
exit  of  the  spirit  of  those  buried  within,  rather  thw  to  guard 
against  disturbance  from  without  A  dread  of  injury  by  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  has  been  very  commonly  felt  by  many  savage 
and  semiTcivilised  peoples ;  nor,  indeed,  is  such  fear  unknown  in  our 
own  times,  and  even  amongst  ourselves;  and  it  may  well  be  that,  by 
means  of  this  symbolic  figure,  it  was  thought  this  danger  might  be 
averted,  and  the  dead  kept  safe  within  the  tomb."  And  we  may 
add  to  the  testimony  of  Canon  Greenwell,  that  of  Mr  Llewellyn 
Jewitt.  In  his  work  on  ** Grave-mounds,"  he  distinguishes  between 
the  smaller  circles  which  surround,  or  at  one  time  surrounded 
grave-mounds,  and  the  larger  circles,  which  were  probably,  he 
thinks,  for  totally  diiferent  purposes  from  the  grave-mounds. 

Another  theory  as  to  the  purpose  of  these  stone  structures 
has  attained  some  prominence  lately.     It  is  maintained  that  these 
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cirelet  ar6  thd  foundations  of  the  hoases  of  the  ancient  inhabitanti, 
and  that  the  chambered  caima,  like  those  of  Olava,  formed  <me 
olasa  of  dwelling-houses,  while  the  outer  circle  may  have  beeo  t 
wall  of  defence.  But  the  houses  built  on  these  circles  were, 
according  to  this  theory,  as  a  rule,  brochs.  Now,  there  are  many 
remains  of  these  brochs  in  Scotland,  some  of  them  hArlj  entire. 
Their  construction  is  somewhat  complex.  The  broch  oonsirts 
of  a  hollow  circular  tower,  about  60  feet  in  diameter,  and  50 
feet  high;  its  wall  may  be  about  15  feet  thick;  and  about 
8  feet  ftx>m  the  ground  the  wall  is  divided  by  a  space  of  2  to  3 
feet  into  an  outer  and  inner  shell,  and  this  space  is  divided 
rertically  into  a  series  of  galleries  by  slabs  run  across  all 
round  the  tower.  Access  is  obtained  by  a  single  outside  door 
into  the  interior,  and  thence  by  stairs  up  into  the  galleries. 
There  may  be  a  series  of  ground  chambers  in  the  wall  at  iU 
base.  Miss  Maclagan,  in  her  book  on  "Hill  Forts,"  main- 
tains that  Stonehenge  is  practically  the  base  of  a  broch ;  the  two 
outer  circles  form  the  foundation  of  the  outer  wall,  while  the  two 
inner  circles  form  the  base  of  the  inner  wall — the  great  trilithona 
were  merely  doorposts  and  lintels.  The  theory  is  ingenious ;  the 
brochs,  if  stripped  to  their  megalithic  foundations,  would  present 
an  outer  and  inner  ring,  while  the  chambers  at  the  base,  if  we 
assume  these  carried  aJl  round,  would  give  two  intermediate 
circles.  But  where  is  the  stone  material  gone  to  in  nearly  every 
case  Y  It  must  be  assumed  here  again,  as  in  the  "  burial''  theory, 
that  the  material  has  been  all  removed,  or  that  only  megalithic 
foundations  were  laid,  and  the  work  left  incomplete.  Then  there 
are  several  practical  objections ;  these  megalithic  pillars  are  un- 
suited  for  foundation  stones  as  they  stand,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  outer  circles  having  ever  been  anything  else  than  they  are 
now;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  what  practical  use  they  could  be  put  to 
in  building  or  fencing.  Burial  deposits  have  been  found  in  the 
chambered  cairns,  and  within  the  circles,  and  this  does  not  accord 
with  their  having  been  dwelling-houses.  Miss  Maclagan,  how« 
ever,  has  the  usual  argument  in  such  cases — argumenium  ad 
ignorantiam.  The  burials  "  belonged  probably  to  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  not  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  structure." 
This  has  often  undoubtedly  happened,  and  we  may  quote  one  in- 
teresting case  in  the  Sinai  Desert — "In  a  great  many  cases,"  says 
Major  Palmer,  "the  stone  houses  [of  bee-hive  form]  have  been 
converted  into  tombs  by  some  later  race,  who,  for  this  purpose, 
dosed  the  doorways  and  removed  the  roof-stones,  laying  the 
corpses  at  full  length  on  flat  stones  inside,  heads  to  the  west,  and 
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tJien  obvering  them  with  eart&  and  finally  with  stoned,  tliitil  th6 
interior  was  tilled  up."  And  it  may  be  further  pointed  out  that 
probably  the  sepulchral  chamber  is  but  an  imitation  of  the  habita- 
tions of  the  living  at  the  time.  The  chambered  oairns  at  Clava 
may  well  have  been  copies  of  the  dwellings  of  that  day,  but  the 
badness  of  the  masonry  of  the  interior  of  the  chamber  forbids  us 
thiaking  that  they  could  have  been  used  for  the  tear  and  wear  of 
erery  day  life  as  dwelling-houses.  "There  certainly  is  a  great 
resemblance,"  says.  Canon  Green  well,  "  between  some  of  these 
receptacles  for  the  dead,  especially  in  Scandinavia,  and  the  places 
of  abode  of  the  Eskimo  and  other  Arctic  residents." 

Let  Qs  now  consider  a  negative  argument :  What  faces  in 
early  Europe  could  not  have  been  the  builders  ?  Linguistic 
science  has  quite  clarified  our  views  as  to  the  main  features  of 
European  ethnology.  We  can  prove  from  the  languages  of 
Earope  the  racial  connection  of  the  European  nations  as  far  as 
language  is  concerned,  and  that  means  a  good  deal  more,  for 
community  of  origin  as  regards  language  is  followed  by  the  same 
in  regard  to  religion  and  institutions — political  and  social.  A 
common  language  will  not,  of  course,  prove  that  nations  are  all 
descended  from  the  same  racial  stock,  for  a  superior  race  may 
impose  upon  a  weaker  or  less  civilised  one  its  own  language  with 
consequent  religion  and  customs.  Language,  therefore,  is  a  test 
more  of  culture  than  of  racial  descent.  Some  four  thousand  years 
ago,  more  or  less,  a  race  now  called  the  Aryan  began  in  separate 
bands,  to  impose  upon  the  previous  inhabitants  its  rule  and  its  lan- 
guage, and  the  consequence  has  been  that  at  the  present  time 
Earope  is  possessed  by  Aryan-speaking  peoples.  With  the  exception 
of  unimportant  remnants  like  the  Basques  and  Finns,  or  late  in- 
truders like  the  Turks.  The  nations  that  existed  before  the  Aryan 
sopremacy  were  doubtless  amalgamated,  and  their  infltience  must 
be  felt  in  national  and  tribal  differences  of  physique,  in  the 
vocabulary  and  idiom  of  the  present  Afyan  languages,  and  in 
the  religious  beliefs  and  the  customs  of  the  present  races.  May 
not  also  the  monuments  of  their  hands,  built  for  their  habitation, 
their  religion,  or  their  dead,  still  exist  among  us  Y  We  shall  see. 
The  Ayran  race  had  attained  a  certain  high  stage  of  cultul^. 
The  state  was  founded  on  a  patriarchal  basis,  and  there  were 
kings,  and  the  family  was  the  unit  and  starting  point  of  the 
organisation ;  monogamy  was  the  rule ;  agriculture  was  known ; 
they  had  towns  and  roads ;  metals  Were  used,  including  the 
precious  ones,  and  the  more  useful,  such  as  copper,  tin,  and  bronze, 
and,  in  overutining  Europe,  they  had  iron ;  their  religion  wal^ 
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polytheistic — ^the  worship  of  the  -higher  objects  of  nature  under 
anthropomorphic  form,  with  a  strong  admixture  of  ancestor- worship 
and  other  lower  forms.     Of  the  Aryan  races,  the  Celts  made  their 
appearance  in  the  West  first,  at  the  dawn  of  history  occupying 
Northern  Italy,  the  Upper  Danube,  Switzerland,  France  and  the 
Low  Countries,  most  of  Spain,  and  all  Britain  and  Ireland.    The 
state  of  culture  of  the  Celts  we  can  discover  by  their  Aryan 
descent  to  a  great  extent,  but  as  they  became  modified  through 
disseverance  from  the  rest^  and  through  mingling  with  the  pre- 
Celtic  peoples,  we   require  to  study  every   scrap  of  historical 
reference  we  get,  and  also  the  inscriptions  and  other  monumentB 
that  remain  to  us  of  their  ancient  life;  while  we  have  also  to  study 
their  language,  their  customs,  their  oldest  literary  efforts,  and 
their  mythic  tales,  legends,  and  histories.     The  study  of  all  these, 
steadied  by  a  reference  to  the  customs  and  development's  of  races 
nearly  akin,  like  those  of  Rome  and  Greece,  enables  us  to  read 
the  '*  weather-worn  "  history  of  the  Celts,  and  to  know  their  state 
of  culture.     Caesar  and  the  other  classical  writers  did  not  perceive 
their  kinship  with  the  Celts ;  unless  when  for  political  reasons 
the  Senate  might  call  the  .^dui  "  brothers  and  kinsmen,"  yet  in 
their  descriptions  they  take  some  four-fifths  of  the  facts  of  their 
life,  their  habits,  and  their  institutions,  for  granted  as  being  much 
the  same  as  existed  in  Italy  and  in  Rome.     Only  the  oddities, 
differences,  and  signs,  of  '*  barbarianism"  were  noted  ;   the  points 
of  coincidence  were  passed  over  as  nothing  to  be  wondered  at, 
though  these  were  generally  the  most  wonderful  facts  of  all.     The 
Celtic  race  was  in  Caesar's  time  in  about  as  high  a  state  of  civili- 
sation as  the  Romans  were  about  the  time  of  the  Punic  war  a 
century  and  a  half  previous.     They  possessed  a  language  of  equal, 
perhaps  superior,  power  to  that  of  Rome;   they  had   political 
systems  of  the  Grecian  type  before  the  supremacy  of  Athens ;  and 
they  must  have  had  an  enormous  oral,  and,  possibly,  written  litera- 
ture.    In  Gaul  they  built  towns  of  the  Roman  type,  with  stone 
houses,  temples,  and  such  like ;  but  rural  Gaul  and  Britain  con- 
tented themselves  with  wooden  houses  and  wooden  fortifications — 
stockaded  clearings  or  strong  hill  positions.     They  seem  to  have 
done  little  in  stone  buildings.     They  built  temples ;  but  they  wen 
temples  and  not  stone  circles,  which  are  not  mentioned  at  all. 
Their  temples  could  not  have  been  much  different  in  construction 
from  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  otherwise  mention  would 
be  made  of  the  fact.     The  temples  were  of  wood,  like  the  houses, 
and,  like  the  Northumbrian  temple  of  Coifi,  which  was  built  like 
a  house.     The  Greek  writers  use  two  words  in  their  description  of 
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Celtic  places  of  worship :  these  are  temph  and  grave  (temenos), 
>r  consecrated  allotment.  The  Celts  buried  their  dead  like  the 
nther  Aryan  nations ;  they  burnt  the  bodies,  like  the  Greeks  of 
Homeric  times,  and  built  the  tumulus  over  the  ashes,  though  it  is 
just  as  likely  that  the  common  people  buried  by  inhumation  as  in 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  tumuli,  also,  were  erected  only  over 
chiefs  and  great  men,  as  among  the  pre-historic  and  contemporaiy 
tribes.  The  Homeric  burial  existed,  according  to  Roman  and 
Greek  writers,  in  GrauL  Homer  represents  Achilles  as  placing  the 
fat  of  many  sheep  and  oxen,  whose  carcases  were  heaped  round 
the  pyrci  about  the  body  of  Patroclus,  from  head  to  foot.  He 
set  vessels  with  honey  and  oil  slanting  towards  the  bier,  and  then 
Uirew  horses,  pet  dogs,  and  captive  Trojans,  after  slaying  them, 
on  the  pile,  to  be  burnt  along  with  the  body  of  his  friend.  Celtic 
burial  tumuli  are  not  easy  to  identify.  Burials  of  the  pre-Roman 
and  pre-Christian  period  of  Celtic  occupation  are  very  few  indeed, 
and  in  archiBologi(»J  works  are  continually  confused  as  "  Anglo- 
Saxon,"  being,  indeed,  of  a  similar  type.  like  their  houses  and 
temples,  they  were  of  no  lasting  character.  One  thing  is  clear : 
they  had  no  rude  stone  circles  around  them. 

The  Celts  made  use  of  iron  ever  since  they  appear  in  history. 
It  is  not  likely  on  a  priori  grounds  that  they  would  build  rude 
stone  circles  for  worship  or  even  for  burial,  nor  can  it  be  under- 
stood from  their  religious  beliefs  what  use  they  could  make  of 
eirdea  of  rude  stone.  The  Druids  again  were  merely  the  Celtic 
priests — a  priesthood  of  more  than  ordinary  influence  and  power, 
but  their  doctrines  contained  little  else  than  was  believed  in  then  by 
other  Aryan  races  in  Europe  or  Asia.  It  is  sheer  improbability 
Uiat  they  could  have  worshiped  in  stone  circles. 

If  the  Celts  did  not  buUd  these  rude  stone  monuments,  then 
some  race  previous  to  them,  and  in  a  more  barbaric  state  of  culture, 
must  have  been  the  builders.  Various  facts  go  to  show  that  there 
existed  previous  to  the  Celts  another  people  or  rather  other 
peoples.  Professor  Rhys  has  proved  from  the  evidence  of 
language  and  mythology  that  there  was  a  previous  race ;  while 
Mr  Elton,  founding  on  a  study  of  customs  and  on  the  researches 
of  archnologists,  has  still  further  proved  the  fact.  Following 
Canon  Greenwell  and  Dr  Thumam,  and  extending  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  conclusions,  Mr  Elton  is  able  to  prove  that  two 
races  at  least  existed  previous  to  the  Celtic  race.  There  was, 
first,  the  small  dark-skinned,  long-headed  race  of  the  Neolithic  and 
later  cave  age,  whom  Mr  Elton  calls  Iberians,  iwhose  descendants 
survived  in  Siluria  of  Wales,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Aquitania,  and 
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who  spoke  a  language  probably  like  the  Basque.  They  were 
builden  of  the  oval  barrows.  The  second  race  was  tall,  rot 
featured,  strong-limbed,  round-headed,  and  fair-haired,  and 
Elton  calls  them  Finni^  or  Ugrian.  They  appear  to  have 
in  their  Bronze  Age,  whereas  the  Iberians  were  in  their  Stone  AgOk! 
The  Finnish  race  may  have  had  an  alphabet,  if  we  can  attribute  ti| 
them  the  numerous  unreadable  inscriptions — rock-carvings 
sketchings  of  the  Bronze  Age — which  appear  in  Ireland,  Scothmd,! 
and  Scandinavia.  They  appear  to  have  subdued  the  previous  race. 
They  built  the  round  bimrows,  and  we  have  every  reason  ts 
believe  that  they  were  also  the  builders  of  the  rude  stone  drdoy 
their  crowning  eflFort  being  the  temple  (Y)  of  Stonehenge.  We 
have  besides  their  burial  customs,  glimpses  possibly  of  their  social 
condition.  Caesar  and  other  writers  continually  and  persistently 
refer  to  races  in  Britain  who  had  community  of  wives,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  there  was  some  foundation  for  the 
rumour.  Nor  can  we  have  much  doubt  that  the  nation  referred 
to  was  this  Finnish  one,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  was  not  a 
Celtic  or  Aryan  nation,  among  whom  monagamy  was  the  strict 
rule.  The  Pictish  custom  of  succession  through  the  female  also 
establishes  among  them  low  ideas  of  marriage,  quite  consonant 
with  community  of  wives ;  and  from  this  we  must  conclude  that 
the  Picts  were  strongly  intermixed  with,  if  not  altogether,  a  non- 
Aiyan  race.  The  nakedness  and  blue  paint  of  historians  is 
another  feature  which,  as  knowledge  of  the  races  of  Britam 
advanced,  the  classical  writers  learned  to  locate  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Northern  Scotland. 

The  long  barrows  were  built  by  a  race  anterior  to  tins 
Finnish  race;  the  Finnish  race  built  the  round  barrows,  cham- 
bered cairns,  and  rude  stone  circles.  They  were  probably  also 
the  builders  of  the  brochs.  The  theory  that  brochs  are  of  Norse 
origin  arises  from  ethnological  confusion;  for  the  Norse  were 
Aryans  possessing  iron  implements,  and  builders,  like  the  Germans 
and  Celts,  of  wooden  and  not  of  stone  buildings.  The  Picts  were 
Finnish.  Mr  Joseph  Anderson  says  that  stone  circles  attain 
their  principal  development  in  Pictland  proper,  and  are  most 
abundant  in  the  district  between  the  Moray  Firth  and  the  Firth 
of  Tay.  "Those  of  the  Scottish  circles  that  have  been  examined,'' 
he  says,  "  have  yielded  interments  of  the  Bronze  Age."  This 
l)etter  development  of  the  circles  in  Pictland  goes  to  prove  that 
the  circle  builders  lasted  longer  in  Pictland  than  anywhere  else, 
and,  in  fact,  that  the  builders  were  the  ancestors  of  the  historic 
Picts,  and  possibly  the  historic  Picts  themselves.     Mr  Fergusson, 
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bom  <|iut#  •aother  stftndpoiBjk^  luggeiU  that  Ok^a  is  thi9  bvrijj 
piftoe  of  the  rojrai  family  of  Brude  Mac  Maelchon,  the  Kiag 
whom  Golomha  visited  on  the  banks  of  the  Ness.  The  suggestion 
is  not  at  all  a  bad  one. 

We  shall  now  draw  the  threads  of  oht  argument  together. 
In  our  prooess  of  elimination  we  discovered  that  the  Aryan  races 
built  DO  stone  circles ;  the  Celts,  therefore,  end  their  Druids,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them;  they  are  pre-Celtic  as  well  as  pre-historie ; 
the  circles  are  so  often  ecmnected  with  burial  that  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  they  all  originally  had  to  do  with  burial;  but  we 
foind,  also,  that  in  modem  times,  circles  and  stones  wave  connected 
with  worship,  more  eepecially  the  worship  of  anoest(M*s.  Every- 
thing points  to  thmr  having  been  places  of  burial ;  they  surround 
iiolmens  and  barrows,  or  even  when  alone  yield  at  times  burial 
depooits  ;  bat  their  peculiar  character,  coupled  with  the  fact  of 
modem  and  aneient  worship  of  and  at  stones,  must  make  us  pause 
ere  we  set  burial  down  as  their  sole  purpose.  Would  savage  or 
barbaric  man,  out  of  mere  reverence  for  the  dead,  raise  such 
OMHuunents  to  their  memory  1  It  r^nains  to  consider  what  kind 
el  worship  could  be  held  at  places  of  sepulture,  and  why  stone 
circles  should  be  used.  In  the  matter  of  worBhip,  the  old  theories 
as  to  the  sun  and  serpent  worship  may  be  dismissed  as  out  of 
place  in  connection  with  bunal,  for  the  worship  of  the  sun  as  the 
giver  of  light  and  heat  has  never  had  connection  with  death : 
Apollo  must  not  be  contaminated  with  death.  The  evident  re- 
teence  many  of  the  ckcles  have  to  tJ»e  sun's  course,  as  for  instance 
that  in  this  district  the  heaviest  stones  are  to  the  south,  or  that 
the  ttitrance  may  have  a  southerly  aspect,  only  {Mroves  that  the 
hght  and  heat  of  the  sun  w^re  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  dead 
as  welL  That  the  existence  of  solctf*  worship  would  add  to  and 
emphasiee  the  "sunward''  tendency--— the  sun  reference  of  the 
circles — is  f redy  allowed,  but  nothing  more  can  be  Intimately  de- 
duced from  such  a  fact.  As  for  serpent  worship,  it  is  plain  that 
the  advocates  of  that  thecnry  did  not  quite  grasp  the  full  significance 
of  the  serpent  cultos  and  its  connection  with  phallic  worship.  The 
ooly  worship  appropriate  at  the  grave  is  that  of  deceased  ancestors. 
A  study  of  the  beliefs  and  customa  of  savage  and  barbaric  races 
BaksB  it  abundantly  clear  that  this  is  about  the  earliest  shape  in 
which  religion  manifests  itself.  We  must  inquire  what  the  antho- 
pdogiBt  has  to  say  in  regard  to  people  in  Uiis  state  of  culture. 
Beverenee  for  the  dead  and  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Deity  are 
glibly  asserted  by  tbeori^  as  existent  among  every  race,  but  that 
it  a  delflWMW^      Bawerenoe  and  belief  in  the  swuie  understood  by  a 
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civilised  and  educated  person  there  are  none,  for  savage  belief  is 
eminently  practical  and  unsentimental.     To  project  the  highest 
feelings  and  opinions  of  civilised  man— and  these  local,  too — into 
the  early  state  of  man,  is  to  overlook  the  long  perspective  of  time 
with  its  evolution  of  ever  higher  feelings  and  beliefe.     The  lowest 
phase  of  belief  has  been  named  by  Mr  Tylor,  <' animism'':  it 
consists   in    believing   that   what   is    presented    to    us  in    our 
dreams  and  other  haJlucinations  has  a  real  objective  existence. 
Savage  man  makes  little  or  no  difference  between  his  dream- 
ing and  waking  state.     He  sees  the  **  shadows  "  of  the  dead  in  his 
sleep,  and  believes  in  their  objective  reality.     But  not  merely  the 
dead  have  shadows  or  spirits  ;  the  living,  too,  have  a  spirit  dupli- 
cate of  self.     The  reflection  in  water  proves  Uiis  no  less  than  the 
presentiment  of  the  living  man  in  dreams.      Hence  it  is  liiat  the 
savage  dislikes  the  photographer.     Animals  and  material  objects, 
of  course,  have  souls,  on  the  same  grounds,  for  the  dead  hero  ap- 
pears in  dreams  with  ghost  of  hatchet,  sword,  and  spear.     "  The 
Zulu  will  say  that  at  death  a  man's  shadow  departs  and  becomes 
an  ancestral  ghost,  and  the  widow  will  relate  how  her  husband  has 
come  to  her  in  her  sleep,  and  threatened  to  kill  her  for  not  taking 
care  of  his  children ;  or  the  son  will  describe  how  his  father's  ghost 
stood  before  him  in  a  dream,  and  the  souls  of  the  two,  the  living 
and  the  dead,  went  off  together  to  visit  some  far-off  kraal  of  their 
people."     The  funeral  sacrifice  of  historic  nations,  of  early  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Celts,  show  how  barbaric  religion  includes  the  souls 
of  men,  animals,  and  material  objects;  for  what  was  useful  to  the 
dead  when  alive  was  burnt  or  buried  along  with  them — chariots, 
arms,  horses,  dogs,  and  even  wives  and  slaves  were  sacrificed  in 
one  mighty  holocaust.     The  religious  creed  in  which  '*  animism  " 
embodies  itself  is,  of  course,  the  worship  of  the  dead,  especiaUy  the 
worship  of  ancestors.     Worship  and  reverence,  here,  have  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  our  ideas  of  them.     The  dead  are  worshipped 
for  protection,  and  repaid  with  reverence,  not  merely  in  feeling, 
but  also  in  practical  gifts  and  sacrifices  at  their  tombs.     It  may 
quite  as  often  happen  that  their  wrath  is  deprecated.     From  ihe 
mere  family  auceistor,  the  worship  may  rise  to  that  of  great  chiefs 
and  kings  that  are  departed,  and  from  that  it  may  rise  to  a  con- 
ception of  a  supreme  father — "  The  old  old  one  "  of  the  Zulus,  as 
they  work  back  from  ancestor  to  ancestor,  thus  arriving  at  an  idea 
of  a  creator,  akin  to  the  conception  of  the  "  Ancient  of  Days." 
One's  own  ancestor  may  be  good  to  one ;  other  people's  ancestors 
may  be  the  reverse.     Hence  these  last  have  to  be  propitiated; 
evil  spirits  are  worshipped  to  avoid  their  wrath.     Thus  the  ghost 
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o!  a  BriiLsh  officer  was  not  long  ago  worshipped  in  India  as  a  god, 
and  on  his  altar  bis  demon- worshipping  votaries  placed  what  they 
thought  would  please  and  appease  him,  for  it  had  pleased  him  in 
this  life,  namely,  offerings  of  cheroots  and  brandy !  In  fact,  all 
the  ills  that  life  is  heir  to  are  among  some  races  attributed  to  evil 
spirits,  while  the  good  is  the  work  of  the  beneficent  spirits;  and 
among  such  tribes  it  is  through  the  medicine-man,  with  his  exor- 
dsims,  there  is  the  only  means  of  escape.  Let  it  be  noted  that 
ancestral  ghosts  may  not  merely  exist  in  proper  human  form,  but 
they  often  assume  animal  forms,  and  what  is  more,  they  may  even 
take  up  their  abode  in  material  objects — ^trees,  stones,  or  anything. 
Hence  arises  "fetish"  worship — the  worship  of  stocks  and  stones.'' 
And  it  is  also  easy  to  see  that  we  may,  on  Uie  other  hand,  rise  from 
ancestor  worship,  through  this  transmigration  idea,  to  the  height 
of  polytheism,  with  its  gods  of  sun,  moon,  and  sky. 

This  reverence  of  ^ne  savage  for  the  dead  is  therefore  con- 
nected with  his  regard  for  himself.  His  religion,  as  usually 
happens  in  higher  phases  of  culture,  is  selfish.  The  dead  are 
Uiersfore  cared  for  and  their  abodes  become  places  of  worship. 
Various  ways  are  adopted  for  disposal  and  worship  of  the  dead. 
The  hut  they  lived  in  may  be  left  as  a  dwelling  for  them;  the 
body  may  be  buried  in  a  canoe  or  cofl&n ;  a  strong  tomb  may  be 
built  over  it  or  its  ashes,  and  this  tomb  may  be  a  chamber  with 
access  to  it  to  enable  the  votaries  to  bring  offerings.  Great 
labour  was  bestowed  on  these  burial  mounds  of  earth  and  stone. 
Nor  have  we  yet  ceased  from  this  display,  though  we  now  have 
different  methods  and  far  different  feelmgs  in  our  burial  rites. 
Yet  there  are  survivals  of  ancient  forms.  "  In  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,"  says  Mr  Tylor,  "  the  memory  of  the  old  custom  [rais- 
ing of  mounds  and  cairns]  is  so  strong  that  the  mourners,  as  they 
may  not  build  the  cairn  over  the  grave  in  the  churchyard,  will 
sometimes  set  up  a  little  one  where  the  funeral  procession  halts 
on  the  way."  Our  memorial  stones  over  the  graves  are  but  the 
descendants  of  the  old  menhirs;  nor  are  dolmen  forms  absent 
in  the  stone  box  structures  often  placed  over  graves.  In  the 
Churchyard  of  Rothiemurchus,  on  the  grave  of  Shaw  Cor-fhiaclach, 
the  hero  of  the  North  Inch  at  Perth,  there  used  to  be  a  row  of 
nnall  pillared  stones  set  round  all  the  sides  of  the  tombstone. 
Circles  of  stone  other  than  such  &r-off  imitations  as  this  we  do 
not  use  now. 

Bfuial  and  worship  in  early  society  go  hand  in  hand,  and  we, 
therefore,  conclude  that  these  stone  circles  were  used  for  both 
burial  and   worship,  but  more  especially  for  worship,  since  mere 
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reverential  memorialB  were,  at  that  stage  of  culture,  an  impossi- 
bility.    Nevertheless  there  yet  remains  one  part  of  our  inquiry  to 
which  an  answer  has  not  been  given.      Wh  j  should  the  stones  be 
set  up  <U  intervals^  and  tn  a  circled    For  all  that  our  inquiry  has 
proved  is  that  the  dead  were  toorshipped  at  their  graves ;  it  does 
not  necessarily  answer  the  more  particular  question  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  grave  or  burial  enclosure.      The  circular  form  and  the 
pillared  stones  set  at  intervals  remain,  after  every  elimination,  the 
only  difficulty  of  the  enquiry.      Mr  Fergusson  developed  the  idea 
of  the  circle  from  the  circular  mound,  but  he  could  not  acooont 
for  the  stones  being  set  at  intervals,  and  not  close  together. 
Canon  Greenwell  suggested,  as  we  saw,  that  .their  use  was  to 
''  fence  "  in  the  ghost  of  the  departed.     It  is  a  superstition  in  the 
Highlands  yet  tibat  evil  spirits  can  be  kept  off  by  drawing  a  circle 
round  oneself.      Another  suggestion  made  is  Uiat  the  number  of 
stones  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  number  of  wor- 
shippers, as  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  the  Dekkan.     It  was  also  the 
custom  at  the  Hallowe'en  fires  for  everyone  to  place  a  stone  in  a 
ring  round  the  fire  as  they  were  leaving,  and,  if  by  next  morning, 
anything  happened  to  any  of  the  stones,  the  person  who  placed  it 
there  was  j^ted  to  meet  death  or  ill  during  the  year.     The  Arabs 
still  set  up  stones  of  witness,  whenever  they  first  catch  sight  of 
certain  holy  places.     The  stones  in  the  circle  may  have  been  ''  wit- 
ness "  stones,  or  else  stones  at  which  sacrifice  was  made.     Yet  the 
regularity  of  their  number,  generally  ten  or  a  dozen,  forbids  much 
hopeful  speculation  in  these  lines.     Another  theory  connects  the 
burial  circle  with  phallic  worship ;  the  circle  itself  would  answer 
to  the  yoni  s3anbol  and  the  menhirs  upon  it  to  the  linga.     The 
principles  of  life  and  of  death  would  thus  be  worshipped  together, 
which  is  not  an  uncommon  circumstance.     The  cup-markings  so 
often  met  with  on  burial  monuments  lend  additional  weight  to 
this  view. 

To  sum  up.  Our  negative  conclusions  are,  that  neither  the 
Celts  nor  their  Druids  buUt  these  stone  circles,  nor  were  they  for 
sun  or  fire  worship,  and  they  were  not  the  foundation  either 
of  dwellings  or  of  dismantled  mounds.  Our  positive  results  are, 
that  the  stone  circles  were  built  by  pre-historic  races — ^in  this 
country,  probably  by  the  Ficts;  that  they  are  connected  with 
burial,  though  built  independent  of  mounds  and  other  forms  of 
tomb;  that  they  are  also  connected  with  ancestor  worship,  and 
that  the  whole  difficulty  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of 
why  they  are  of  circular  form  and  why  the  stones  are  set  at 
intervals. 
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1  9th    March    1  884. 

The  following  were  elected  members  on  this  date,  viz. — Mr 
Fnuids  Murray,  Lientran  ;  and  Mr  John  Mackenzie,  Greig  Street, 
Inverness,  ordinary  ;  and  Mr  Ewen  Cameron,  28  High  Street, 
apprentice.  Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  Iiiyemess,  discoursed  at  some 
leagth  on  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore. 

26th  March  1884. 

On  tJiis  date  Mr  Duncan  Boss,  Hilton,  and  Mr  John  Mac- 
leod,  Myrtle  Bank,  Drummond,  were  elected  ordinary  members. 
Thereafter,  Mr  Alexander  Macbain,  M.A.,  Invemess,  read  the 
following  paper  on 

THE    ANCIENT    CELJS. 

(1)  their  general  history. 

Three  or  tour  centuries  before  Christ,  when  the  history  of 
Western  £arope  is  slowly  emerging  from  obscurity,  we  find  a 
people,  named  the  Celts,  in  possession  of  the  vast  extent  of  terri- 
tory that  stretches  from  the  Adriatic  and  Upper  Danube  to  the 
Western  Ocean,  and  embraces  the  British  Isles.  The  northern 
boundary  of  the  Celts  was  the  Bliine  and  Mid-Grermany,  and  they 
eitended  on  the  south  as  fiar  as  Central  Spain,  and  the  range  of 
the  Apennines  in  Italy.  Contrary  to  the  general  tendency  of 
early  European  nations  to  move  westward,  the  Celts  are  then 
found  to  be  already  surging  eastward,  repelled  by  the  impassable 
Ajyantic  ;  for,  as  Calgacus  said  to  his  Caledonians,  there  was  now 
no  land  beyond — nothing  save  the  waves  and  the  rocks.  Their 
litstory,  till  the  second  century  before  our  era,  presents  little  but  a 
mies  of  eastward  eruptions — "tumults,"  the  Romans  called 
them,  whereby  over-populous  districts  were  freed  of  their  surplus 
population.  Now  and  again  they  would  pour  through  the  passes 
of  the  Alps,  and  in  a  strong  compact  body  make  their  way  to 
Tuscany  and  Mid-Italy,  striking  terror  into  every  Italian  tribe, 
lod  into  Borne  as  much  as  any  of  the  rest.  It  is,  indeed,  with  a 
great  invasion  of  the  Gauls  that  authentic  Roman  history  begins, 
ior  the  Gauls  in  390  b.c.  took  and  sacked  the  town  of  Rome  itself, 
doubtless  destroying  all  older  records  of  its  history.  Another 
j^reat  invasion  of  the  Gauls  was  made  into  Greece  in  280  b.c.,  in 
vhicfa  the  temple  of  Delphi  was  taken  and  piUaged ;  and  so  com- 
pact and  well  arranged  was  this  body  of  invaders  that  they  passed 
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over  to  Abu  Minor,  orerran  it,  and  after  varioua  nps  and  downi 
settled  finaJlj,  about  230  ao.,  to  the  litnitB  of  the  province  of 
GalatiA.  These  Oanls  of  Asia  Afinor  are  the  people  whom  St 
Paul  addrewed  in  his  epistle  to  the  "Galatians."  In  later  timH 
they  were  called  GlaJlo-Gra^cianB,  from  their  mixture  with  Gicelca, 
but  they  appear  to  have  preserved  their  laugna^  till  the  foortli 
century  of  our  erv,  for  8t  Jerome  tells  us  their  dialect  was  like 
that  spoken  by  the  Treviri  of  northern  Ga,ul.  Their  customs  and 
peculiarities  of  temperament,  as  we  gather  theae  from  the  hii- 
toriiuks  and  from  St  Paul,  were  thoroughly  "  Celtic,"  From  the 
end  of  the  third  oeatury  before  Christ,  the  history  of  the  Celtic 
people  is  everywhere  one  of  loss ;  the  tide  of  invasion  was  then 
successfully  turned  against  them.  "  They  went  to  the  war,  bat 
they  always  fell ;"  so  sings  the  last  of  the  Feai,  the  wurior  baii 
who  typifies  the  fate  of  his  race.  The  Celts  were  excellent  as  ' 
vaders,  though  poor  colonisers ;  but  against  invasion  they  were 
most  unsuccessful.  The  centrifugal  tendency  so  apparent  in  the 
race  was  not  permitted  to  find  scope  in  an  enemy's  country;  bat  in 
their  own  oountry  they  could  not,  from  mutual  jealousy  and  selfish- 
ness, unite  for  any  length  of  time  against  the  invader.  For  instance, 
the  Belgae,  instead  of  keeping  banded  together  against  C»sar,  and 
unitedly  repelling  him,  preferred  to  return  each  tribe  to  their  o«d 
territories,  and  there  await  until  he  attacked  some  neighbouring 
tribe,  when  Uiey  intended  to  come  to  their  assistance.  "Seldom 
is  it,"  says  Tacitus,  "tbat  two  or  three  states  meet  togetJier  to 
ward  off  the  common  danger.  Thus,  while  they  fight  singly,  eJl  are 
conquered."  After  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Romans  made  an  efibrt 
to  subdue  their  troublesome  neighbours  in  the  basin  of  the  Po  in 
North  Italy.  In  the  course  of  four  years,  from  226  to  222  B.C., 
the  whole  country  was  overrun  and  converted  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. But  it  was  only  after  the  second  Punic  war,  and  on  the 
final  conquest  of  the  Boii  in  191,  that  Qallia  Cisalpina  became  s 
real  Roman  province.  The  Celts  of  Spain,  known  better  as  the 
Celtiberi — Celts  and  Iberians — were  conquered  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  but,  being  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  they  kept  up 
rebellions,  and  defied  Borne,  until,  with  the  fall  of  Nunumtia  in 
B.O.  134,  they  were  completely  subdued.  The  Oanls  of  France 
were  not  attacked  by  the  Romans  until  they  had  assured  their 
power  in  the  East,  in  Africa,  and  in  Spaio.  In  B.a  125  the 
consul  Fulvius  Flaccus  began  tbe  reduction  of  the  Salluvii  around 
Massilia,  and  in  a  few  years  they  were  subdued,  and  the  AJlobroget 
next  attacked.  The  south  of  Gaol  was  by  the  year  118  Ra  made 
into  a  province.    Matters,  however,  remained  in  t^  state  till  the 
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advent  of  Julius  Csesar  in  58  ac.  He  was  bold  enough  to  attempt 
the  subjugation  of  Gaul,  and  in  eight  years  he  accomplished  lus 
object.  All  Gaul  south  of  the  Rhine  was  made  into  a  Roman 
province,  and  tribute  was  exacted  from  the  nearest  British  tribes. 
In  A.D.  43,  the  conquest  of  Britain,  commenced  by  CsBsar,  was 
resumed  and  carried  on  until  by  the  year  80  all  England  and 
Scotland,  as  far  as  the  Firth  of  Forth,  were  reduced  into  a  Roman 
province.  The  Celts  of  Ireland  and  Northern  Scotland  were 
never  reduced  by  the  Romans.  Under  the  sway  of  the  Romans 
the  Celtic  dialects  of  Spain  and  Gkiul  gradually  gave  way  before 
the  Latin,  though  not  without  leaving  their  marks  on  the  result- 
ing Romance  languages  that  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Gaulish  appears  never  to  have  died  out  in  Western 
France,  for  between  the  native  speakers  of  it  in  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  and  the  immigrants  from  Britain,  it  succeeded  in  main- 
taining its  ground  through  every  chance  and  change,  and  is  even 
now  in  France  the  speech  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  people — the 
inhabitants  of  Britanny.  How  the  Romanised  Britons  were  con- 
quered by  the  English,  and  driven  into  the  western  comers  of  the 
land — Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Strathclyde,  until  now  only  Wales 
remaiiis  a  Bridsh-speaking  people,  containing  a  million  people 
who  can  speak  or  use  a  Celtic  speech ;  how  Ireland  was  conquered 
by  the  Anglo-Celts  in  the  12th  century,  and  the  ancient  language 
has  been  pushed  into  the  West,  so  that  now  only  870  thousand 
can  speak  and  use  the  Gaelic ;  how  in  Scotland  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Caledonia  has  been  gradually  shrinking  until  only  a 
quarter  of  a  million  in  the  Highlands  speak  it,  and  only  310 
thousand  all  over  Scotland  can  speak  or  use  it;  and  how  thus 
only  three  and  a-half  millions  of  people  in  Europe  speak  the  Celtic 
language,  which  two  thousand  years  ago  covered  most  of  Western 
Europe, — all  this  belongs  to  the  history,  not  of  the  ancient,  but  of 
the  modem  Gelt. 

From  the  consideration  of  what  history  has  to  say  of  the 
Celtic  nations,  let  us  pass  to  what  science  has  proved  in  regard 
to  Celtic  origins  and  culture.  It  was  well  on  in  this  century 
before  the  relationship  of  the  Celtic  race  to  the  rest  of  the 
European  races  was  put  on  a  firm  scientific  basis,  and  it  is 
only  a  generation  since  that  English  writers  accepted  the  fact  of 
distant  cousinship  with  the  Celt.  The  sciences  to  which  appeal 
must  be  made  are  those  that  deal  with  antiquities,  culture,  and 
langui^.  It  is  really  the  science  of  language  that  has  enabled 
the  Celt  to  take  his  place  within  the  sacred  ring  of  European 
kinship;  the  evidence  of  words,  roots,  and  inflections  has  been 
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too  patent  and  oonyincing  for  even  the  gradging  Saxon  to  rej 
With  the  exception  of  the  Turks,  HongarianB,  Basques,  and  FL 
with  Lapps  and  Esthonians,  the  European  nations  are  proi 
UnguifUeaUy  to  be  of  the  same  race.    Within  that  extensive  fam 
circle  must  also  be  embraced  the  Hindoos,  Afghans,  Persians,  a 
Armenians ;  and  the  whole  race  so  included  has  been  variou 
named  the  Indo-European,  Indo-Celtic,  Indo-Oermanic,  and  1 
Aryan  race.     As  the  last  term  is  the  most  convenient,  it  shall 
adopted  here.      It  is  by  a  comparison  of  the  vocabularies  a 
grammatical  forms  of  the  languages  of  these  various  races  U 
scientists  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  linguistically  at  lea 
these  nations  are  descended  from  a  common  Aiyan  stock.     Ra 
cal  elements  expressing  such  objects  and   relations  as  &th 
mother,  brother,  sister,  wife,  daughter,  daughter-in-law;  cow,  d( 
horse,  cattle,  ox ;  com,  mill ;  earth,  sky,  water,  star ;  gold,  silvi 
metal;  house,  door,  household,  clan,  Idng;  god,  man,  holinef 
goodness,  baseness,  badness;  Law,  right;   war,  hunting;   woe 
tree ;  various  kinds  of  trees,  flowers,  birds,  and  beasts  ;  weavii 
wool,  clothes;  honey,  flesh,  food,  and  hundreds  more,  to  whi* 
may  be  added  the  names  of  spring  and  summer,  moon,  sun,  t 
numerals  as  far  as  one  hundred.     The  Aryans  were  high  in  t 
barbaric  stage   of  culture  —  barbaric   as   opposed   on   the  o;.^ 
hand  to  civilised  culture,  and  on  the  other  to  the  savage  staga 
They  had  regular  marriage  on  the  monogamic  principle;  the 
position  of  woman  was  therefore  high;  grades  of  kinship  were 
marked  ;    and,  indeed,   the  idea  of    "  family"   was  altogether 
highly  developed.     The  state  seems  to  have  been  of  the  patriarchal 
type — an  enlarged  family   in  idea;   there  were  kings,  nobles, 
council,  and  laws.    Houses,  hamlets,  roads  or  paths,  and  waggons 
existed.     Sheep,  oxen,  and  all  domestic  cattle  were  possessed  and 
named.     Agriculture  existed,  and  various  kinds  of  com,  fruits, 
and  trees  were  known  and  used.     €k)ld,  silver,  and  copper  or 
bronze  were  known,  but  evidently  not  iron ;  and  implements  of 
war  and  the  chase  were  made  of  the  metals  known — sword,  and 
spear,  and  plough.     Polytheism  was  the  form  of  reli^ons  belief, 
wherein  the  powers  of  nature  were  worshipped  as  deities  in 
anthropomorphic  form.     When  or  where  this  nation  lived  cannot 
well  be  known ,  but  the  general  idea  is  that  it  lived  over  three 
thousand  b.o.  in  Western  Asia.     In  any  case,  it  split  up  into 
many  leading  branches,  variously  estimated  at  seven,  eight,  and 
ten.     Schleidier  and  Pick  have  attempted  to  show  how  this  pro- 
cess occurred,  and  to  trace  the  relationship  of  the  various  branches 
among  themselves.     According  to  them,  the  Aryan  race  first 
divided  into  the  Asiatic  and  European  groups.    The  Asiatic  sub- 
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seqnemtly  sabdivided  into  the  Indian  (ancient  Sanskrit  and 
modem  Indian  dialects),  and  the  Iranian  or  Persian  Family 
(ancient  Zeud  and  Persian,  and  the  modem  dialects  of  Afghan- 
istan, Persia,  kc.)  The  European  branch,  which  developed  some 
featares  of  common  culture  after  their  separation  from  the  Asiatic 
branch,  split  up  into  two  divisions,  South  European  and  North 
European.  The  latter  branch  again  produced  the  great  Teutonic 
and  Slavonic  branches;  while  the  former  diverged  into  the  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Celtic  races.  The  place  of  Celtic  in  this  family 
scheme  was  for  long  doubtful,  and  a  hot  dispute  arose  between 
the  leading  philologist  as  to  whether  the  Celtic  was  more  allied 
to  the  Latin  than  it  was  to  the  Germanic  branch.  Ebel  held  that 
the  Celtic  belonged  to  the  Grermanic  branch,  on  the  ground  that 
the  number  of  diphthongs  was  the  same  in  each,  and  that  "a 
pervading  analogy  in  the  Slavonian,  Teutonic,  and  both  branches 
of  the  Celtic  "  exists,  evidenced  by  the  use  of  time  particles,  like 
do  and  ro  in  Celtic,  and  the  Grerman  ge^  and  strengthened  also  by 
other  minor  details.  But  against  this  Schleicher  was  able  to  pro- 
duce some  formidable  analogies  between  Celtic  and  Latin,  such  as 
(1)  the  general  resemblance  in  declension;  (2)  the  future  in  &  or 
/  (aimabo  of  Lat.  and  old  Irish  coflrfa^  no  ckarvb);  and  (3)  the 
passive  in  r  (fertv/r  of  Lat.,  and  old  Irish  earthirj.  The  general 
belief  now  is  that  Celtic  and  Latin  are  much  more  allied  to  each 
other  than  either  is  to  Germanic,  or  any  other  tongue.  But  the 
more  advanced  philologists  are  inclined  to  scout  the  idea  of 
"genealogy"  as  unscientific,  or  at  least  as  too  narrow,  and  a 
system  of  grouping  merely  is  adopted.  But  for  popular  purposes 
the  genealogical  idea  is  undoubtedly  scientific  enough,  and  cer- 
tainly more  easy  to  understand  and  remember.  The  following  table 
presents  the  latest  phase  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Aryan  tongues : — 

Aryan. 
Asiatic.  European. 

I  \ 


Indian.  Iranian.  Southern  European.  Northern  European. 

L  L_ 

Greek.       Italo-Celtic.     Germanic.       Litu-Slavic. 
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The  discussion  as  to  when,  how,  and  where  the  Aryan  races 
entered  Europe  first—  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  originally  European 
«— is  8  highly  speculative  subject.     Pick  thinks  that  they  entered 
Europe  cJong  the  north  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  and 
settled  down  on  the  Danube.     The  Graeco-Italo- Celtic  branch 
was  settled   on  the    Upper    Danube,   until    a    date,    says    M. 
D'Arbois   De  Jubainville,  sufficiently  near,  perhaps,    the   15ih 
century   before   Christ.     At  this  date  he  sends   the    Hellenic 
race   down   to  Epirus,   and   afterwards   to   both   coasts  of  the 
iEgean    Sea.'      The    upper    Danube    was  Celtic    until   it    was 
engulfed  in  the  Empire  of  Rome.     Plutarch  appears  to  refer 
to  the  original  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Celts,  and  this  M.  De 
Jubainville  thinks  took  place  some  seven  centuries  before  Christ, 
a  date  that  seems  to  be  rather  too  late,  considering  that  Mas- 
sib'a  was  founded  about  600  b.c.     The  Italic  race  had  a  good 
while  before  this  left  the  Celts,  and  taken  a  southerly  direction, 
the  Etruscans  settling  in  their  territory  about  992  B.C.     Passing 
from  this  speculation  to  ground  more  assured,  we  know  from 
archeologicsJ  study  that  other  races  existed  in  Europe  previous 
to  the  Celts.     The  contents  of  Neolithic  and  Bronze- Age  barrows 
prove  the  existence  of  at  least  two  pre- Aryan  races,   differing 
much  in  physique  and  culture  from  the  tjrpe  regarded  as  Aryan. 
For  the  European   Aryans  are    regarded    as  tall,    fair-haired, 
straight-featured,  and  dolicho-cephalic  or  long-headed  ;  while  the 
barrows  present  us  with  two  other  types — a  small,  evidently  dark- 
skinned,  long-headed  race,  and  another  race — ^fair,   tall,  rough- 
featured,  and  round-heeided.     The  dark-skinned  race,  called  by 
the  ethnologists  Iberian,  was  in  its  Stone  Age  for  the  most  part : 
while  the  round-headed  race,  named  Finnish  or  Ugrian,  belonged 
to  the  Bronze  Age.     "  It  seems  to  be  certain,"  says  Mr  Elton, 
*Hhat  some  great  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  Western 
Countries  is  connected  by  actual   descent  with   the  pre-Celtic 
occupants  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  regarded  as  highly  probable  that 
one  branch  or  layer  of  these  earlier  inhabitants  should  be  at- 
tributed to  that  Ugrian  stock,  which  comprises  the  Quains,  Finns, 
Magyars,  Esthonians,  livonians,  and  several  kindred  tribes  whose 
territories  abut  upon  the  Bsdtic,  the  White  Sea,  and  the  Volga." 
Everything  points  to  Aquitania,  the  Pyrennees  district,  and  a 
good  part  of  Spain  having  been  possessed  by  the  older  or  Iberian 
race,  and  their  language  may  now  remain  in  the  modem  Basque. 
It  is  from  this  Spanish  connection  that  they  are  named  Iberian. 
Tacitus  informs  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Severn  valley  in 
Wales  were  evidently  of  Iberian  descent.     "  The  dark  complexion 
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of  the  SUures,"  he  sa/s,  "  their  usually  curly  hair,  and  the  fact 
that  Spain  is  the  opposite  shore  (!)  to  them,  are  evidence  that 
Iberians  of  a  former  date  crossed  over  and  occupied  these  parts.'' 
Now  the  importance  of  clearly  grasping  the  fact  that  the  Celtic 
races  conquered  and  exterminated,  or,  more  often,  absorbed  the  pre- 
vious races,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  For  the  abuse  of  national 
names  like  Celtic,  in  indiscriminately  applying  them  for  archaeo- 
logical or  political  purposes  to  races  that  are  cleaily  very  much 
mixed  in  blood,  is  to  be  deplored  for  the  sake  of  sound  science  and 
of  political  justice.  Aryan,  Teutonic,  or  Celtic  can  apply  primarily 
only  to  language  and  culture ;  for  the  Aryans  must  have  absorbed 
most  of  the  previous  population.  And  this  previous  population 
has  demonstrably  influenced  the  physique  of  the  Aryan,  while 
traces  of  its  influence  can  be  shown  to  exist  in  the  customs,  lan- 
guage, and  characteristics  of  the  now  or  previously  existing  Aryan 
races.  Undoubtedly  the  most  Celtic  country  in  Europe  is  France ; 
George  Long  estimated  its  present  "Celticity  "  at  19-20ths  of  the 
population — an  estimate  which  is  doubtless  far  too  high,  consider- 
ing the  absorption  of  the  non-Aryan  Aquitanians,  and  the  in- 
trusion of  the  non-Celtic  Romans,  Franks,  and  Normans.  Never- 
theless, France,  in  modem  times,  represents  fully  the  virtues  and 
the  weaknesses  which  ancient  and  modem  writers  have  recognised 
as  inherent  in  the  Celtic  character.  "Idealism,"  Matthew  Arnold 
calls  the  general  characteristic  of  the  Celt,  "  showing  itself,"  as 
Professor  Ceddes  says,  "  in  the  disposition  to  make  the  future  or 
the  past  more  important  than  the  present ;  to  gild  the  horizon 
with  a  golden  age  in  the  far  past,  as  do  the  Utopian  Conserva- 
tives ;  or  in  the  remote  future,  as  do  the  equally  Utopian  Re- 
volutionists." Roman  writers  notice  their  wonderful  quickness 
of  apprehension,  their  great  craving  for  knowledge,  and  their  im- 
pressibility. They  were  generous  to  a  degree,  loyal  to  their  own 
chiefs,  prompt  in  action,  but  incapable  of  sustained  eflbrt  or  united 
action.  Caesar  is  never  tired  of  speaking  of  their  changeableness 
and  their  "  celerity,"  both  physical  and  mental,  while  livy  speaks 
of  their  unrestrained  indignation  and  impetuosity.  Added  to  this, 
they  were  a  race  much  given  to  superstition  and  religious  obser- 
vance. But  many  of  these  qualities  are  virtues :  "  In  their  pure 
and  unsophisticated  condition,"  says  Professor  Geddes,  "  they  have 
been  in  the  main  distinguished  by  these  four  qualities  more  par- 
ticularly, Reverence  religiously,  devoted  Faithfulness  politically. 
Politeness  or  civility  socially,  and  Spirit  or,  as  the  French  would 
call  it.  Esprit  universally."  If  we  compare  the  four  or  ^ve  chief 
Celtic  races  that  remain,  we  shall  find  much  apparent  and  much 
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real  divendty  hiding  some  remarkable  features  of  agreement.  The 
religious  character  of  the  Gelt  is  strong  in  Brittany,  Wales,  and 
the  Highlands ;  in  France,  generally,  and  in  Ireland,  the  emotion 
exists  along  with  more  of  a  critical  and  humorous  spirit.  Wit 
and  genius  are  more  sparkling  in  Ireland  and  France,  while 
loyalty  to  chiefs  and  exploded  causes  is  characteristic  of  the  High- 
lands and  Ireland.  The  diversities  among  these  branches  of  the 
Celtic  races — and  they  are  numerous,  so  numerous  as  to  make  the 
ordinary  political  meaning  of  **  Celtic  "  inapplicable  to  the  High- 
lands— must  arise  from  mixture  of  races.  The  Welsh  have  a 
basis  of  Iberian  and  Gaelic-Irish,  and  an  intrusion  of  English 
among  them.  The  Irish  have  Iberians  in  the  South,  and  Finns 
in  the  North  for  basis,  generally  speaking,  while  Danes,  English, 
and  Scotch  have  intruded  upon  them ;  so  that  in  some  of  the  dis- 
affected parts  it  is  clear  that,  not  Celtic,  but  Teutonic  blood  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  persistency  and  atrocity  of  their  conduct.  In 
the  Highlands,  the  basis  is  the  non-Aryan  Piot,  with  here  and 
there  a  dash  of  the  Iberian,  while  the  Celt  has  been  intruded 
upon  by  the  Norseman  and  the  Englishman. 

The  oldest  mention  wo  have  of  the  Celts  is  in  Herodotus,  in 
the  5th  century  ao.  "  For  the  River  Istros,"  says  he,  "  from  its 
source  among  Celts,  and  the  city  Pyrene,  flows  dividing  Europe  in 
the  ;niddle.  The  Celts  (Keltoi)  are  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  border  on  the  Kynesii,  who  dwell  furthest  west  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe."  Their  next  appearance  in  a  historical  work 
is  in  Xenophon,  who  mentions  the  Celts  as  mercenaries  with  Diony- 
sius  of  Syracuse,  in  368,  B.a  "The  ships  brought  Keltoi  and 
Iberes."  Strabo  tells  us  that  Ephorus  (in  the  second  half  of  the 
4th  century  b.g.)  exaggerates  the  size  of  Celtica,  "including  in 
it  what  we  now  call  Iberia,  as  far  as  Gadeira,"  and  in  another 
place  Ephorus  represents  them  as  possessing  the  part  of  the  world 
lying  between  the  setting  of  summer  and  the  setting  of  winter. 
Pytheas  actually  visited  the  West  and  North,  and  was  in  Britain 
himself  in  the  4th  century  b.o.,  but  unfortunately  his  narrative 
has  been  lost,  appearing  only  in  fragments,  which  are  often  subjected 
to  the  adverse  criticism  of  the  ancients  as  bibles,  though  now  they 
are  known  to  be  the  truth.  Aristotle  knew  about  the  Celts  ;  he 
mentions  them  as  being  said  to  fear  "neither  earthquake  nor 
floods,"  as  putting  but  little  clothing  on  their  children,  and  as 
having  so  oold  a  country,  "  the  Celts  above  Iberia,"  that  the  ass 
does  not  thrive  there.  He  also  heard  of  Rome  having  been  taken 
by  the  Celts,  Plutarch  tells  us.  The  Periplus  of  Scylax,  about 
335  ao.,  represents  the  Celts  as  established  at  the  head  of  the 
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Adriatic,  and  we  are  told  by  Ptolemy,  Alexander's  (General,  as 
quoted  by  Strabo,  that,  while  Alexander  was  operating  against  the 
Danubian  tribes,  '*  the  Celts  who  dwell  on  the  Adriatic  came  to 
Alexander,  for  the  parpose  of  making  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
mutual  hospitality,  and  that  the  king  received  them  in  a  friendly 
way  and  asked  them,  while  drinking,  what  might  be  the  chief 
object  of  their  dread,  supposing  that  they  would  say  it  was  he ; 
but  that  they  replied,  it  was  no  man,  only  they  felt  some  alarm 
lest  the  heavens  should  sometime  or  other  fall  on  them,  but  that 
they  valued  the  friendship  of  such  a  man  as  him  above  every- 
thing."   Hitherto,  the  name  Celt  or  Keltos  was  the  only  one  used, 
but  after  the  invasion  into  Greece  in  279  B.C.,  a  new  name  makes 
its  appearance.     This  name  is  Galatae.     It  firat  appears  in  two 
epitaphs  on  Grecian  youths  slain  in  the  war  with  the  Celts  in 
279.     Timaeus  speaks  of  the  country  of  "Galatia,  named  after 
Galates,  son  of  Cyclops  and   Galatia,''  and   it  seems  that  he 
rendered  the  name  Gralatae  popular,  for  after  this  period  it  is  the 
favourite  Greek  name.     Polybius,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  second 
century  B.a,  uses  the  name  Keltos  for  the  ancient  Celts,  and  the 
name  Galatae  he  rather  applies  to  the  Celts  in  their  contact  with 
Rome  in  the  third  and  second  centuries.     The  favourite  Roman 
name  was  (xalli,  which  included  the  inhabitants  of  Gallia,  the 
Celts  of  Spain,  and  those  of  Galatia.     Csesar,  however,  tells  us 
that  Gaul  was  divided  into  three  parts :    the  Aquitanians  were  in 
the  south,  the  Belgae  in  the  north,  and  in  the  middle  the  Gauls, 
as  the  Romans  csdled  them,  but  they  called  themselves  Celtae. 
Here  the  term  "  Gauls"  applies  only  to  one  branch  of  the  Celtic 
people,  but  this  limited  use  of  the  name  was  not  recognised  even 
by  Cesar  himself.     Diodorus  Siculus,  Caesar's  contemporaiy,  who 
wrote  in  Greek,  calls  the  country  north  of  Massilia,  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Pyrennees,  Celtica  (Csesar's  *' Gauls"  and  Aquitania),and  the 
people  of  the  country  north  of  this  Celtica  along  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Hercynian  Forest  on  to  Scythia,  are  called  Galatae.     "  The 
Romans  call  all  these  collectively  Gauls."     Diodorus  gives  us  a 
complete  version  of  the  myth  that  Timaeus  evidently  told  in  fuU. 
Hercules,  when  on  his  expedition  against  Geryon,  turned  aside 
into  Craul,  founded  there  Alesia,  and  married  a  haughty  Gaulish 
dame,  who  gave  birth  to  a  son  named  Galates.     This  Galates  sur- 
passed all  his  countrymen  in  valour  and  strength,  and  obtaining 
by  his  warlike  exploits  a  wide  fame  and  sway,  he  gave  his  sub- 
jects and  his  country  his  own  name  to  bear,  the  one  to  be  known 
as  Galatia,  and  the  others  as  Galatae.     Pausanias,  a  writer  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era  says,  in  explanation  of  the  use  of  the 
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names  Oelt  and  Galatae  :  '*  It  was  late  before  it  became  the  habit 
to  call  them  Galatae ;  for  Celtic  was  their  name  of  old,  both  among 
themselves  and  other  people." 

The  three  names  which  we  have  for  this  ancient  people  are 
therefore  Keltoi  or  Celte,  Galatai  and  Galli.  Of  these  Oelti  is  two 
centuries  older  than  Galatae  in  use.  The  derivation  of  Celt  is 
not  finally  decided.  Gluck,  in  his  work  on  the  Celtic  Names  in 
Caesar,  suggests  that  the  root  is  seen  in  Latin  ceUtia,  "  high,''  to 
which  Lithuanian  keltaSf  of  like  meaning  and  derivation,  may  be 
added.  Allied  to  this  root  is  the  English  word  "  hill."  This  is 
the  best  derivation  of  the  word.  Professor  Rhys  suggested  in  his 
"Celtic  Britain"  a  connection  with  Old  Norse  "hildr,"  war,  Bel- 
lona,  but  he  has  now  withdrawn  it  on  discovering  that  the  old 
Irish  and  Gaelic  word  cliath  (war)  is  the  proper  representative  of 
hildr.  The  names  Galatae  and  Galli  are  evidently  connected,  and 
as  Windisch  says,  no  doubt  of  Celtic  origin.  The  form  Galatae  is 
oldest  and  nearest  the  true  form.  It  answers  to  the  old  Irish 
word  gjddae,  brave;  for  the  form  galdae  points  to  a  primitive 
form  gcdatias.  The  root  is  gal^  of  old  Irish,  and  gM  of  (Gaelic, 
which  signifies  bravery. 

(2)   MANNEB8  AND   CUSTOMS   OF  THE  ANCIENT  CBT.T8. 

Our  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Celts  are  threefold  : — (1),  The  historians  of  Gi^eece 
and  Rome  have  left  some  accounts  of  them,  short  and  rather 
meagre ;  (2),  Archseology  throws  some  light  on  Gaulish  customs 
and  life;  we  can,  for  instance,  verify  the  fact  of  the  tallness  of 
person  of  the  Gauls  from  their  skeletons  found  in  their  tombs,  and 
we  have  remains  of  their  weapons,  implements,  coins,  statues, 
(be. ;  and  (3),  we  know  their  Aryan  descent,  and  can  steady  our 
inquiry  by  the  light  derived  from  the  customs  and  life  of  other 
Aryan  nations,  while  mediaeval  and  modem  Celtic  customs  and 
manners  will  give  much  material  help. 

It  is  purely  with  the  first  source  that  this  paper  will  deal,  and 
the  writers  will  be  quoted  in  extenso,  as  far  as  possible,  for, 
as  some  of  the  authors  to  be  quoted  are  not  easy  of  access,  and 
some  remain  in  the  obscurity  of  their  original,  more  material  good 
to  other  inquirers  will  be  done  by  a  full  and  accurate  quotation, 
than  by  a  garbled  and  ex  parte  statement.  And  first  in  the  order 
of  time  comes  Poly  bins,  who  says  (Book  II.,  cap.  15,  Ac): — 

"  In  regard  to  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  food  [in  Gaul], 
one  may  most  accurately  understand  it  from  this :— Travellers 
through  the  country  in  putting  up  at  an  inn,  do  not  bargain  about 
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the  details  of  their  bill,  but  ask  at  how  much  they  put  up  a  man. 
The  innkeepers  undertake,  for  the  most  part,  to  do  everything  that 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  half  an  ow,  that  is,  the  fourth  of  an  obol, 
and  they  rarely  exceed  that  The  numbers  of  the  men,  the  size 
and  beauty  of  their  persons,  and  further,  their  daring  in  war, 
can  be  understood  dearly  from  the  deeds  tliey  accomplished. 
.  .  .  They  dwell  in  villages  that  are  unwalled,  and  they  have 
no  other  fumitura  For  as  they  slept  on  straw  and  ate  flesh,  and 
besides  practiced  nothing  else  but  warlike  matters  and  agriculture, 
they  led  a  simple  life,  no  other  knowledge  or  art  being  known 
among  them  at  all.  The  property  of  the  individual  lay  in  cattle 
and  in  gold,  because  these  alone  can  be  easily  moved  anywhere 
and  transferred  to  any  place  they  like.  They  spend  very  much 
trouble  on  forming  companionships  or  dubs,  because  he  is  the 
most  feared  and  most  powerful  among  them  who  appears  to  have 
the  most  individuals  to  dance  attendance  on  him  and  act  as 
hangers^n.  .  .  .  But  on  returning  home  they  quarrelled  over 
the  booty  captured,  and  consequently  lost  a  great  part  of  it  and  of 
their  army.  That  is  a  common  practice  with  the  Gauls,  whenever 
they  appropriate  anything  belonging  to  others,  caused  more  especi- 
ally through  drinking  and  eating  to  excess.  .  .  .  Thelnsubres 
and  the  Boii  advanced  dressed  in  trousers  and  saga  (cloaks),  but 
the  Gflesate  threw  these  away  .  .  .  and  because  the  Gaulish 
ahidd  cannot  cover  a  man,  the  larger  and  the  more  unprotected 
their  persons  were  the  less  the  weapons  missed  their  purpose. 
.  .  .  Their  swords  are  so  fashioned  that  they  deliver  one  good 
cutting  stroke,  but  at  once  become  blunt  and  bent,  so  that  unless 
the  soldier  has  time  to  straighten  the  sword  with  his  foot  and 
the  ground,  it  is  incapable  of  striking  another  blow. 
The  Romans,  coming  to  close  quarters,  deprived  the  Gauls  of 
using  their  swords  for  slashing,  for  which  i^ej  are  adapted,  for 
their  swords  want  points.  .  .  .  The  Gkiuls  were  fiercest  in 
the  first  onset  in  courage    .     .     .     and  are  fickle.'* 

The  next  writer  we  shall  quote  is  Posidonius,  the  Stoic,  who 
lived  in  the  first  decades  of  the  first  century  before  Christ.  He 
was  a  great  traveller,  and  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Western  European  nations.  His  works  have  not  come  down  to 
us,  but  fortunately  Athenaeus,  a  compiler  of  the  3rd  century  of 
our  era,  quotes  him  and  others  in  their  own  words  in  a  sort  of  a/na 
book,  and  the  following  are  his  extracts  from  Posidonius  in  regard 
to  the  Oelts:— 

'*The  Celti  have  their  food  placed  before  them  as  they  sit  on 
grass,  on  tables  made  of  wood,  raised  a  very  little  above  the 
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ground.     Their  food  oonnBts  of  a  few  loaves  and  a  good  deal  of 
meat  served  in  water,  and  roasted  on  the  ooaLs  or  on  spits.     They 
eat  their  food  in  a  cleanly  manner  enough,  but  lion-fashion  they 
take  up  whole  joints  in  their  hands  and  gnaw  at  them.      And  H 
there  is  any  bit  hard  to  tear  away,  they  cut  it  off  with  a  small 
knife  which  they  have  sheathed  in  a  private  depository.      Those 
who  live  by  the  rivers  and  by  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  est 
also  fish,  and  these,  too,  roasted  with  salt  and  vinegar  and  cummin. 
This  they  also  throw  into  their  drink.     Oil  they  do  not  use  on 
account  of  its  scarcity,  and,  because  they  are  not  used  to  it,  it 
seems  nauseous  to  them.     When  many  of  them  eat  together  they 
sit  in  a  circle,  and  the  bravest  man  is  in  the  middle,  like  the  cory- 
phaeus of  a  chorus,  whether  excelling  the  rest  on  account  of 
his  military  skill  or  birth  or  riches.     Beside  him  is  the  enter- 
tainer,  and   then  on  each   side   the   rest  of  the  guests  sit  in 
regulsir  order  according  to  their  position.     And  those  that  bear 
their  shields — large,  oblong  ones — stand  behind  them,  and  their 
spear-bearers  sit  down  opposite  in  a  circle,  and  feast  in  the  same 
way  as  their  masters.     The  cup-bearers  bring  round  the  drink  in 
vessels  like  beakers,  either  of  earthenware  or  silver.     And  the 
platters  upon  which  they  have  their  bread  placed  before  them  are 
of  the  same  materiab ;  but  some  have  brazen  platters,  and  others 
wooden  or  wicker  ones.     And  the  liquor  which  is  drunk  is,  among 
the  rich,  wine,  brought  from  Italy  and  Massilia.     And  it  is  un- 
mixed, but  at  times  a  little  water  is  mixed  with  it.     Among  the 
poorer  classes,  however,  the  drink  is  a  beer  made  of  wheat  pre- 
pared with  honey,  and  with  the  majority  the  beer  alone  is  the 
beverage.     It  is  called  korma.     And  they  all  drink  it  out  of  the 
same  cup  in  smaU  draughts  of  not  more  than  a  glassful  at  a  time, 
but  they  take  frequent  draughts.     And  a  slave  carries  the  liquor 
round,  beginning  from  right  to  left.     That  is  the  way  they  are 
waited  upon,  and  they  worship  their  gods  turning  to  their  right 
hand."     Another  quotation  from  Posidonius,  apparently  following 
closely  the  one  above,  says : — "  The  Celts  at  times  fight  single 
combats  at  their  meals.  For  being  assembled  under  arms,  they  spar 
and  wrestle  with  each  other,  and  at  times  go  so  far  as  wounding. 
And  getting  angry  from  this,  they  go  on  even  to  slaughter,  if  the  by- 
standers do  not  check  them.      In  olden  times,"  he  says,  "  a  hind- 
quarter  was  put  before  them,  the  thigh  flesh  of  which  the  bravest 
man  took ;  but  if  any  one  else  laid  Claim  to  it,  they  got  up  and 
fought  the  duel  to  death.      Others,  at  a  public  entertainment 
(thMtron),  accept  a  sum  of  silver  or  gold — some  a  number  of  jars 
of  wine,  and,  alter  taking  pledges  for  the  giving  of  them  and  be- 
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queathing  them  to  their  nearest  friends,  lie  down  on  their  backs 
at  fall  length  on  their  long  shields,  and  some  bystander  with  a 
sword  cats  their  throat"  Of  the  bards,  Posidonius  says : — "The 
Celts,  even  when  they  make  war,  take  about  with  them  com- 
panions, whom  they  call '  parasites.'  These  celebrate  their  praises 
not  only  before  large  companies  assembled  together,  but  also  before 
priyate  individaab  who  are  willing  to  listen.  Their  music  and 
song  come  from  men  called  bards  (bardoi),  and  they  are  poets  who 
recite  praises  with  song."  And  it  is  in  this  connection,  probably, 
that  Poddonius  tells  of  the  magnificence  of  Luemius,  the  father 
of  Bityis,  King  of  the  Arvemi,  who  was  subdued  by  the  Romans 
in  121  &c.,  for  he,  "aiming  at  becoming  leader  of  the  populace, 
used  to  drive  in  a  chariot  over  the  plains,  and  scatter  gold  and 
silver  among  the  myriads  of  Celts  who  followed  him."  He  built 
a  place  twelve  furlongs  every  way,  which  he  fiUed  with  wine- 
presses and  eatables,  where  for  many  days  anybody  might  go  and 
revel  gratis.  "  And,  once,  when  he  had  issued  beforehand  invita- 
tions to  a  banquet,  one  of  the  poets  of  the  *  barbarians,'  coming 
too  late,  met  him  on  the  way,  extolled  his  magnificence  in  a  hymn, 
and  bewailed  his  own  ill  fortune  for  being  too  late.  Luemius, 
being  gratified,  asked  for  a  purse  of  gold  and  threw  it  to  him  as 
he  was  running  by  the  side  of  his  chariot ;  and  he  picked  it  up 
and  then  went  on  singing  how  his  very  footprints  upon  the  earth 
over  which  he  drove  produced  gold  and  benefits  to  men." 

Csesar  is  the  next  authority  on  the  Celts  in  the  order  of  time, 
bat  as  his  works  are  easily  accessible  to  all,  only  a  condensed 
version  of  his  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Celts 
will  be  given.  Men  of  any  account  in  Gaul,  he  says,  belong  either 
to  the  class  of  Druids  or  of  nobles,  for  the  general  population  are 
r^;arded  as  slaves,  and  are  invited  to  no  political  meeting.  In 
fact^  pressed  by  debt  or  by  tyranny,  they  give  themselves  up  as 
slaves  to  the  nobles,  who  have  over  them  all  the  rights  of  masters 
over  their  slaves.  The  Druids  and  their  views  Caesar  describes  at 
fair  length  as  well  as  the  Gaulish  Polytheism,  but  as  we  have  in 
a  former  paper  considered  that  subject,  we  pass  to  the  rest  of  Ms 
description.  The  second  class  is  the  "  equites"  or  nobles.  They 
make  arms  their  profession,  for  before  Caesar's  time  they  had 
yearly  wars  either  of  offence  or  defence,  and  those  are  reckoned 
the  greatest  who  have  most  retainers  and  dependents.  In  ^t, 
that  is  the  only  species  of  power  they  are  acquainted  with.  The 
Gktuls  reckon  their  time  by  nights  and  not  by  days.  In  other 
costoms  and  manners,  their  pecidiarity  consists  in  that  they  don't 
suffer  their  children  to  appear  in  their  presence,  except  when  grown 
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up,  much  less  that  a  young  lad  should  sit  by  his  father's  side  in 
public.     The  dowry  that  a  woman  brings,  the  husband  must  equal 
by  a  sum  from  bin  own  resources,  and  this  total  falls  to  either 
survivor.      They  have  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  wives 
and  children,  and  widows  are  tortured  for  information,  if  there  is 
a  suspicion  of  foul  play  on  a  husband's  death,  and,  on  proof  of 
guilt,  put  to  death.     Theii*  funerals  are  magnificent,  considering 
their  state  of  culture,  and  everything  dear  to  the  deceased,  for- 
merly even  slaves  and  dependents,  are  burnt  along  with  them. 
The  best  regulated  states  have  a  law  that  anyone  who  has  foreign 
news  of  state  importance   must   report   the   same  first  to  the 
Government,  because  experience  has  shown  that  rash  and  un- 
experienced men  are  driven  or  frightened  by  false  rumours  to 
crime  and  rash  political  action.      The  Government  conceal  or 
reveal  the  news,  accordii^  to  their  judgment.      Politics  must  not 
be  discussed  except  by  a  public  assembly.      In  another  place,  OsBsar 
says  that  the  Gauls  have  the  weakness  of  being  fickle  in  political 
action,  and  prone  to  revolution.  They  compel  travellers  to  tell  every- 
thing they  have  heard  or  learnt,  and  merchants  are  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  that  demands  whence  they  came,  and  what  was  doing 
there.     On  such  facts  and  reports  they  adopt  measures  of  the 
highest  political   importance,    which   they   soon  have  cause  to 
regret,  because  of  the  uncertainty,  and,  for  the  most  part,  wilful 
falsity  of  the  information.     In  another  book  he  speaks  of  their 
extreme  intellectual  cleverness  and  their  great  capabilities  for 
imitating  and  doing  anything  they  saw,  and  further  on  he  states 
that  **  to  desert  their  chief,  even  in  the  extremity  of  fortune,  is, 
in  the  moral  code  of  the  Gauls,  accounted  as  a  crime/'     His  de- 
scription of  the  Britons  may  be  condensed  as  follows : — Inland 
Britain  is  inhabited  by  native  tribes,  but  the  coast  is  held  by 
Belgians,  who  have  given  the  names  of  the  places  they  came 
from  to  their   new    settlements.     The  population  is  countless, 
the  buildings  very  numerous,  and  almost  exactly  like  those  of 
Gaul,   and  cattle  is  plentiful     They   use  for   money   coins  of 
brass  or  rods  of  iron,  made  to  a  certain  weight.     Tin  is  found 
in  the  midland  districts,   and   iron  on  the    coast,    but    not  in 
plenty.     Their  brass  is  imported.     The  hare,  the  hen,  and  the 
goose  they  won't  taste  on  religious  grounds.     The  inhabitants 
of   Kent  are   the   most    civilised;    in    fact,    they    differ    little 
from  the  Gauls.      The    people    inland    sow    no   com,    but    live 
on  milk  and  flesh,  and  clothe  themselves  with  skins.     All  the 
Britons    paint    themselves    with    woad,    which    produces    blue 
colour.     This  makes  them  more  terrible  in  aspect     They  wear 
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the  hair  long,  and  shave  all  except  the  upper  lip.  GommunitieB 
of  ten  to  twelve  men  have  their  wives  in  common,  and  the 
children  belong  to  the  man  who  originally  married  the  mothei;. 
They  have  chariots,  and  fight  with  them  in  this  way.  First,  they 
ride  along  the  whole  field,  and  fire  their  missiles,  and  by  the 
noise  and  the  impetus  of  their  horses  cause  confusion,  and  so 
break  into  their  opponents'  ranks,  when  they  leap  down  and  fight  on 
foot.  The  charioteers  meanwhile  withdraw,  and  place  the  chariots 
in  such  a  way  that,  if  the  fighters  are  hard  pressed,  they  may  fall 
back  on  them  easily.  Their  skill  by  long  practice  is  such  that 
even  in  steep  and  precipitous  places  they  cau  check  the  horses  at 
full  speed,  and  also  guide  and  turn  them  in  a  moment,  and  they 
can  run  along  the  tram  pole,  stand  on  its  end,  and  run  back 
again  with  the  utmost  celerity. 

Caesar's  contemporary,  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  has  left  us  {per- 
haps the  most  important  account  of  tlie  Celts  that  we  now 
possess.  Both  he  and  Strabo  found  largely  on  Posidoniu^. 
Diodorus'  mythical  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Gaulish  people 
has  already  been  given.  '*  After  this  explanation  as  to  the  names 
of  the  Gauls,''  says  he,  "  it  is  needful  to  speak  of  their  country 
also.  Gaul  is  inhabited  by  many  nations,  differing  in  size,  for 
the  largest  possess  about  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the 

least  fifty  thousand From  the  destructive  nature  of 

the  climate,  neither  vine  nor  olive  is  produced.  Accordingly,  the 
Gauls  deprived  of  these  fruits  prepare  a  drink  from  barley^  which 
is  called  zythos.  They  run  water  through  honeycombs,  and  use 
for  drink  this  dilution.  Being  excessively  fond  of  wine,  they 
swallow  it  undiluted,  when  it  is  imported  by  merchants,  and 
through  their  keenness  for  it,  they  drink  large  quantities,  which 
drives  them  into  sleep  or  a  state  of  insanity.  Hence  many 
Italian  merchants  turn  the  drunkenness  of  the  Gauls  to  their  own 
gain;  for  they  bring  by  the  rivers  in  boats  or  by  the  roads  in 
carts  wine  to  them,  and  receive  in  return  an  incredible  price. 
For  a  jar  of  wine  they  get  a  slave,  exchanging  the  drink  for  a 
servant. 

'*  In  Gaul  no  silver  at  all  is  got,  but  plenty  of  gold,  which 
nature  supplies  to  the  inhabitants  without  the  trouble  of  mining. 
The  mountain  streams  rushing  down  break  off  the  soil  of  their 
banks,  and  fill  it  with  gold  dust.  This  soil,  those  engaged  in  such 
work  gather,  and  from  it  eliminate  the  gold  by  breaking  up  and 
sifting  it  with  water.  In  this  way  a  great  quantity  of  gold  is 
collected,  which  not  merely  women,  but  also  men  use  for  orna- 
ment.   .Hi9iice  th^  carry  armlets  and  bracelets;  they  make  thick 
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torques  of  pare  gold  for  the  neck,  splendid  rings,  and,  in  addition, 
breastplates  of  gold.  A  remarkable  and  unexpected  ^t  holds 
among  the  interior  Gaols  in  regard  to  places  of  the  worship  of 
the  gods.  In  the  temples 'and  consecrated  groves  through  tiie 
country,  there  lies  cast  about  a  great  quantity  of  gold  dedicated 
to  the  gods;  and  none  of  the  inhabitants  will  touch  it  through 
religious  fear,  excessively  fond  though  the  Celts  bo  of  money. 

"  The  Gauls  have  tail  persons  ;  their  flesh  is  sappy  and  white ; 
their  hair  is  not  only  yellow,  but  they  strive  by  art  to  add  to  the 
peculiarity  of  its  natural  hue.  For  they  often  rub  their  hair  with 
a  chalk  wash,  and  draw  it  back  from  the  front  of  the  head 
to  the  crown  and  ridge  of  the  head,  so  that  they  present 
the  appearance  of  Satyrs.  From  cultivation  their  hair  gets  so 
thick  as  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  a  horse's  mane.  Some  shave 
their  faces  (chins) ;  others  grow  a  moderate  beard ;  the  better 
classes  shave  the  cheeks,  but  grow  a  moustache  so  as  to  cover  the 
mouth.  Accordingly  in  eating,  the  moustache  is  mixed  up  with 
the  food,  and  in  drinking,  the  drink  runs  through  a  sieve  as  it 
were.  At  meals  they  do  not  sit  upon  seats,  but  upon  the  ground, 
making  use  of  the  slans  of  wolves  and  dogs  for  rugs.  They  are 
waited  upon  by  very  young  children  of  both  sexes,  and  of  fit  age. 
Near  them  is  a  fire-place,  full  of  fire,  with  kettles  and  spits,  full  of 
large  pieces  of  flesh.  They  honour  their  brave  men  with  the  best 
portions  of  the  meat,  just  as  the  poet  introduces  Ajax  as  honoured 
by  the  chiefis,  when  he  had  conquered  Hector  in  single  fight. — 

'*  And  with  long  chine-slices  he  honoured  Ajax." 

They  invite  the  strangers  to  the  feasts,  and  when  the  meal  is  over, 
they  ask  who  they  are,  and  what  they  want.  And  even  at  the 
meal  they  are  wont,  after  holding  a  word-battle  arising  out  of  what 
was  occurring,  to  challenge  each  other  and  fight  in  single  combat, 
caring  not  a  jot  for  the  loss  of  their  life.  For  among  them  the 
opinion  of  Pythagorus  prevails,  that  the  souls  of  men  are  immortal, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  fixed  number  of  years  they  live  again,  the 
soul  entering  another  body.  Accordingly,  at  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  some  cast  letters  addressed  to  their  departed  relatives  upon 
the  funeral  pile,  under  the  belief  that  the  dead  will  read  them. 

"  In  journeys  and  in  battles  they  employ  two-horsed  chariots, 
the  car  of  which  carries  a  charioteer  and  a  fighting  man.  And 
when  meetiilg  cavalry  in  battle  they  hurl  their  javelins  at  their 
opponents,  and  dismounting  they  resort  to  a  fight  with  the  sword. 
Some  among  them  so  much  despise  death  that  they  enter  danger 
naked  and  girt  only  with  a  belt.     They  employ  freemen  as  ser- 
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Tants,  taken  from  the  poorer  classes,  whom  they  employ  as 
charioteers  and  attendants.  They  are  wont  in  battle  array  to 
rush  from  the  ranks  and  challenge  the  best  of  their  opponents  to 
single  combat,  shaking  their  arms  and  striking  terror  into  their 
foes.  Whenever  anyone  proceeds  to  the  fight,  they  sing  the  braye 
deeds  of  his  fore&thers,  and  publish  his  own  exploits,  while  they 
revile  and  humiliate  his  opponent,  and  with  their  words  deprive 
him  of  all  courage  of  soul.  The  heads  of  their  fallen  enemies  they 
cut  off  and  hang  to  their  horses  manes ;  the  bloody  trophies  they 
hand  to  their  servants  and  lead  in  triumph,  singing  peaans  and 
■ongs  of  victory.  These  best  parts  of  the  booty  they  hang  up  in 
their  houses  just  as  if  they  were  trophies  of  the  hunt.  The  heads 
of  the  noblest  enemies  they  embalm  and  preserve  in  chests,  and 
show  them  with  pride  to  strangers ;  how  that  for  this  head  some 
ancestor  or  parent  or  himself  had  been  offered  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  had  refused  it.  They  say  that  some  of  them  boast 
that  they  did  not  accept  an  equal  weight  of  gold  for  the  head, 
thus  displaying  a  kind  of  barbaric  magnaminity;  for  it  is  not 
noble  not  to  sell  the  pledges  of  valour,  but  to  make  war  upon  the 
dead  of  one's  own  race  is  brutal.  They  wear  astounding  clothes  ; 
dyed  tunics  flowered  with  various  colours,  and  trousers,  which 
they  call  "  breeches."  They  buckle  on  striped  cloaks  (tartan  c/.), 
thick  ones  in  winter  and  Ught  ones  in  sunmier,  chequered  with 
close,  gaudy  squares  (roXvcv^c^i  rXcv^oct).  They  use  as  arms  shields 
of  a  man's  height  (^peoi  =  door-shaped),  characteristically  em- 
bellished with  divers  colours.  Some  have  brazen  relief  represent- 
ations on  them  of  animals  skilfully  worked,  not  merely  for 
ornament  but  also  for  safety.  They  wear  brazen  helmets,  having 
huge  projections  rising  out  of  them,  and  producing  the  appearance 
of  great  tallness  on  the  part  of  the  wearers.  Some  helmets  have 
horns  shooting  out  of  them,  and  others  have  the  figures  of  birds 
and  the  faces  of  animals  carved  on  them  in  high  relief.  They 
have  peculiar  barbaric  trumpets,  for  with  them  they  blow  and 
produce  a  grating  sound  calculated  to  cause  terror  to  the  foe. 
Some  wear  coats  of  iron  chain  mail,  and  some  are  satisfied  with 
the  armour  of  nature,  and  fight  unprotected  by  mail.  In  place  of 
a  sword  they  wear  long  cutlciuea  (broadswords,  <nra^),  hanging  with 
an  iron  or  brass  chain  on  the  right  thigh.  Some  begird  their 
tunics  with  belts  ornamented  witib  gold  or  silver.  They  carry 
spear  lances  which  they  call  \ayKiaj  having  the  heads  a  cubic  in 
length  of  iron  and  even  more,  and  in  breadth  not  much  short  of 
two  palm-breadths.  For  the  swords  are  not  less  than  the 
javelins  (^avrtor)  of  others,  and  the  javelins  have  longer  blades  than 
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our  swords.  Some  of  these  are  forged  stnught;  some  hun 
throughout  backward  bent  barbs  not  merely  to  cut,  but  so  as  to 
break  the  flesh  all  in  pieces,  and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  spear 
to  tear  open  the  wound. 

'*  They  are  terrible  of  aspect,  aud  their  voioes  are  deep-sounding 
and  very  rough,  and  in  intercourse  they  are  curt  in  speech,  enig- 
matic, and  speaking  much  obscurely  and  figuratively ;  they  say 
much  in  hyperbolic  language  for  their  own  aggrandisement  and 
the  detraction  of  others.  They  are  threateners,  declaimers,  and 
stagey  exaggerators,  but  sharp  in  intellect,  and  not  naturally  in- 
apt for  learning.  There  are  among  them  poets  of  song  whom 
they  name  "  bards,"  and  these,  on  an  instrument  similar  to  the 
lyre,  sing  in  praise  of  some  and  in  dispraise  of  others.  They  have 
certain  philosophers  and  theologians,  held  in  excessive  honour, 
whom  they  name  Druids.  They  also  employ  soothsayers,  and 
bestow  much  esteem  on  them.  These,  through  bird  auspices  and 
the  sacrifice  of  victims,  foretell  the  future,  and  have  the  entire 
multitude  subservient  to  them.  Especially  when  they  have  under 
consideration  any  serious  business,  they  have  a  wonderful  and 
incredible  practice,  for  they  offer  a  man  as  sacrifice,  striking  him 
with  a  knife  at  the  point,  above  where  the  diaphragm  is,  and  as  he 
falls,  when  struck,  from  his  fall  and  the  convulsions  of  his  limbs,  and 
still  more  from  the  flow  of  his  blood,  they  read  the  future,  having 
belief  in  this  from  ^old  and  long<continued  observance.  It  is  a 
custom  of  theirs  to  do  no  sacrifice  without  a  philosopher,  for  it  is 
through  them  as  experienced  in  the  divine  nature,  as  it  were 
people  of  the  same  language  with  the  gods,  that  the  thank-offerings, 
they  say,  must  be  made  to  the  gods,  and  it  is  through  them  that 
they  think  good  things  must  be  asked.  Not  merely  in  matters  of 
peace,  but  ako  against  their  enemies,  do  they  especially  obey  these 
men,  and  also  the  singing  poets — not  merely  do  friends  obey  them, 
even  the  enemy  will  do  so.  Often  when  the  armies  draw  near 
each  other  in  array  for  battle,  with  swords  drawn  and  spears  in 
rest,  these  men  advance  into  the  ground  between  them  and  stop 
them  just  as  though  taming  and  charming  wild  beasts.  So  among 
the  wildest  barbarians  passion  3delds  to  art  and  wisdom,  and  Mars 
reveres  the  Muses. 

"  It  is  woith  while  to  make  clear  what  is  unknown  among 
many.  For  those  that  dwell  above  Marseilles  in  the  interior,  and 
those  in  the  Alps,  and  further,  those  who  dwell  on  this  iiide  the 
Pyrennees,  they  cflkll  Celts ;  those  above  this  Geltica,  who  inhabit 
the  northern  district  along  the  Atlantic  and  the  Heroynian  range 
— all  those  from  there  to  Soythia,  they  call  Oauls  (Galatte.)     The 
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Eomans  call  all  these  nations  ooUactiyelj  Gauls.  The  women  of 
the  Gauls  not  merely  are  equal  to  the  men  in  height,  but  thej 
also  rival  them  in  courage.  The  children  among  them  are  at  first 
white-haired  (polia)  for  the  most  part,  but  with  advancing  years 
tbej  are  transformed  to  their  father's  colour  of  hair.  Those  that 
dwell  in.  the  north  and  on  the  borders  of  Scjrthia  being  the 
wildest^  they  say  that  they  eat  men,  just  as  also  the  Britons  who 
inhabit  what  is  called  Irin.  So  much  was  the  fieune  of  their 
warlike  valour  and  ferocity  spread  that  those  who  infested  all 
Asia  (Minor),  then  called  Cimmerii,  are  thought  to  be  those  now 
called  from  length  of  time  CimbrL  Of  old  they  devoted  them- 
selves  to  plundering  other  pec^le's  oountries,  and  despising  all 
others.  It  was  they  who  took  Rome,  plundered  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  made  tributary  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  no  small  pejrt 
of  Aaia  (Minor);,  on  account  oi  their  mingling  with  the  Greeks, 
they  were  called  GUdlo-Grecians ;  in  short,  they  overthrew  many 
larg^  Roman  armies.  In  like  manner  with  the  wildness  charac- 
teristic of  them,  do  they  also  commit  impiety  in  regard  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  gods.  For  criminals,  kept  for  five  years,  they 
impale  on  poles  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  with  the  other  first 
firoits  devote  them  to  the  gods,  preparing  huge  pyres.  They  look 
apon  these  prisoners  in  no  other  li^t  than  as  victims  in  honour  of 
the  gods.  Some  also  kill  the  live  animals  taken  in  war^  along  with 
the  men,  or  bum  them,  or  remove  them  by  some  other  punish- 
ment. They  have  handsome  women;  yet  some  unnatural  vices 
exist.  They  are  wont  to  sle^  on  sidns  of  wild  beasts  on  the 
ground." 

Diodorus  touches  on  the  inhabitanis  of  Britain  too;  he 
says: — 

'*  People  say  that  the  races  that  inhabit  Britain  are  *  Abori- 
gines,' and  that  they  preserve  the  ancient  life  in  their  customs. 
For  they  employ  chanots  for  war  just  as  the  ancient  heroes  of 
Greece  are  said  to  have  employed  in  the  Trojan  war.  Ajid  they 
have  mean  houses  constructed  of  reeds  or  wood,^  for  the  most 
part.  The  inbringing  of  the  crops  they  do  thus:  they  cut 
ofT  the  eara  of  com,  and  stow  them  in  cellars ;  and  then  the  old 
ears  they  each  day  pluck,  and  thus  prepared  they  use  as  food. 
Their  manners  are  simple  and  fsx  removed  from  the  cunning  and 
wickedness  of  our  present  race.  They  are  satisfied  with  fiiigal  fare, 
and  far  removed  from  the  luxury  engendered  by  riches.  The  island 
is  populous ;  it  possesses  a  cold  oUmate,  lying,  of  course,  as  it  does 
under  the  polar  bear.  They  have  many  kings  and  duefs,  and  for 
the  most  part  they  are  peaoiafully  diiqKNBed  to  each  other." 
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Virgil  has  left  us  a  picture  of  the  Gauls,  as  he  thought  tbey 
must  have  looked  at  the  sacking  of  Rome ;  this  is  how  they  ap- 
peared on  iEneas'  shield. — 

"  The  Gauls  were  at  hand  marching  among  the  brushwood, 
and  had  gained  the  summit  sheltered  by  the  darkness  and  the 
kindly  grace  of  dusky  night.  Golden  is  their  hair  and  golden  their 
raiment;  striped  cloaks  gleam  on  their  shoulders;  their  milk- 
white  necks  are  trimmed  with  gold ;  each  brandishes  two  Alpine 
javelines,  his  body  guarded  by  the  long  oval  of  his  shield.'' 

The  striped  cloak  of  Yirgil  is  the  prototype  of  the  tartan 
plaid  of  the  Highlander.  The  "  virgata  "  of  Yirgil  was  used  by 
Buchanan  to  express  **  tartan."  "  Yeste  gaudent  varia  ac  maxime 
virgata."  That  is  his  description  of  the  dress  of  the  Scottish  High- 
landers. 

Livy  has  much  to  say  historically  of  the  G«uls,  but  he  only 
incidentally  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  their  character  and  appearance. 
They  first  appear  in  his  5th  book,  '*  burning  with  indignation,  a 
passion  which  nationally  they  are  unable  to  restrain."  A  genera- 
tion after  the  great  battle  of  Alliai  (390  B.a),  the  Gauls  were  again 
near  Rome ;  the  armies  stood  facing  each  other,  and  a  champion 
of  the  GauIs  came  forth,  Goliah-like,  to  challenge  the  armies  of  the 
**  eternal  city  "  to  do  single  combat.  The  Romans  were  staggered; 
the  Gaul  for  a  while  was  unanswered  and  unopposed,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  jeers,  and  **  putting  out  of  his  tongue  "  in  mockery  at 
them.  ''His  person  was  extraordinary  in  size;  his  dress  was 
parti-coloured  (tartan);  and  he  shone  in  arms  glittering  with  colour 
and  with  gold."  In  the  Punic  wars  he  tells  us  Hannibal  had 
Spanish  and  Gaulish  auxiliaries.  "  The  Gauls  and  Spaniards  have 
shields  of  about  the  same  shape,  but  their  swords  are  different  in 
size  and  purpose.  The  Gauls  have  swords  that  are  very  long,  and 
without  points ;  the  Spaniard's  swords  are  more  adapted  for 
thrusting  than  slashing  or  cutting,  handy  by  their  shortness,  and 
possessed  of  sharp  ends.  .  .  .  The  Gauls  were  stripped  naked 
above  the  waist  for  the  fight."  in  B.C.  189,  the  Consul  Manlius 
came  face  to  face  with  the  Gauls  of  Asia  Minor  and  found  it  neces- 
sary in  view  of  the  terror  which  the  Gauls  always  inspired  in  the 
Romans,  and  the  great  fame  these  Gallo-Grecians  had  in  war,  to 
rouse  the  courage  of  his  men  in  a  speech  like  this. — 

"  It  does  not  escape  me  that  of  all  the  nations  of  Asia  the 
Gauls  excel  in  reputation  for  war.  Midst  quite  a  meek  race  of 
men,  a  nation  of  high  and  warlike  spirit  (ferox  natio),  after  ravag- 
ing nigh  well  the  whole  earth  with  war,  took  possession  of  a 
settlement.      They  have  tall  persons,  long  and  reddish-coloured 
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bair,  huge  shields,  long  swords  (praelongi  gladii).  Besides,  as  they 
begin  the  fight,  they  come  on  with  singing,  war-whoops,  and 
dancing,  and  after  the  national  fashion  of  Gaul,  they  strike  their 
shields,  and  rattle  in  a  terrible  way  their  arms,  doing  everything 
of  set  purpose  to  inspire  terror.  These  things  may  frighten 
Greeks  and  Phrygians,  who  are  unacquainted  with  them  :  but  we, 
Romans,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  Gallic  '  tumults,'  know  them  to 
be  mere  empty  show.  True,  they  did  once  at  the  first  meeting 
defeat  our  fathers  at  A  Ilia ;  but  ever  since  then,  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  we  have  slaughtered,  laid  them  low,  and  defeated 
them,  gaining  more  triumphs  over  them  than  over  the  rest  of  the 
world.  By  our  long  experience  we  know  this  fact:  If  you  resist  their 
first  onset,  which  they  make  in  pouring  numbers  with  hot  spirit 
and  blind  wrath,  their  limbs  are  melted  away  with  sweat  and 
fatigue,  their  arms  slip  from  their  hands,  their  soft  bodies  and  soft 
courage,  once  their  wrath  is  cooled,  are  laid  low  by  the  sun,  the 
dost  and  thirst ;  you  will  not  even  have  to  point  a  weapon  against 
them." 

Strabo,  the  geographer,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  our  era, 
thus  describes  the  Gauls: — 

"  The  entire  race,  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Gallic  or 
Cralatic  is  vrarlike,  passionate,  and  cdways  ready  for  fighting,  but 
otherwise  simple  and  not  malicious.  If  irritated,  they  rush  in 
crowds  to  the  conflict,  openly  and  without  any  circumspection; 
and  thus  are  easily  vanquished  by  those  who  employ  stratagem. 
For  anyone  may  exasperate  them  when,  where,  and  under  what- 
ever pretext  he  pleases ;  he  will  always  find  them  ready  for  danger, 
with  nothing  to  support  them  except  their  violence  and  daring. 
Nevertheless  they  may  be  easily  persuaded  to  devote  themselves 
to  anything  useful,  and  have  thus  engaged  both  in  science  and 
letters.  Their  power  consists  both  in  the  size  of  their  bodies  and 
also  in  their  numbers.  Their  frankness  and  simplicity  lead  them 
easily  to  assemble  in  masses,  each  one  feeling  indignant  at  what 
i^ypears  injustice  to  his  neighbour.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
idl  at  peace  subject  to  the  Romans ;  but  we  have  described  their 
customs,  as  we  understand  they  existed  in  f oimer  times,  and  as 
they  still  exist  among  the  Germans.  .  .  .  They  march  in 
crowds  in  one  collected  army,  or  rather  remove  with  all  their 
families,  whenever  they  are  ejected  by  a  more  powerful  force.  .  . 
All  the  Gauls  are  warriors  by  nature,  but  they  fight  better  on 
horseback  than  on  foot,  and  the  flower  of  the  Roman  cavalry  is 
drawn  from  their  number.  ...  No  part  of  Gaul  is  unpro- 
ductive, except  where  there  are  swamps  or  forests,  and  even  these 
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parts  are  inhabited,  yet  rather  on  account  of  the  popolousness  than 
the  industry  of  the  people ;  for  the  women  are  prolific  and  careful 
nurses,  but  the  men  are  better  warriors  than  husbandmen.  .  . 
The  Oauls  wear  saga  (mantles),  let  their  hair  grow,  and  use  tig^t 
trousers.  Instead  of  tunics  they  wear  a  slashed  garment  with 
sleeves  descending  below  the  hips  (M^x^  dtdo^  koI  y\ovrQ¥).  The 
wool  is  coarse  but  short  (longi);  from  it  they  weave  the  thick 
sagi  which  they  call  *  \atwat  (laense.)  .  .  .  The  equipment  of 
the  Gauls  is  in  keeping  with  the  size  of  their  bodies ;  they  have  a 
Icmg  sword  hanging  at  their  right  side,  a  long  shield,  and  lanced 
in  proportion,  together  with  a  <  materis  *  somewhat  resembling  4 
javelin.  Some  of  them  also  use  bows  and  slings ;  they  have  also 
a  wooden  wei^n  resembling  a  dart,  which  is  hurled,  not  out  of  a 
thong,  but  from  the  hand,  and  goes  a  further  distance  even*  than 
an  arrow.  They  make  Use  of  it  chiefly  in  shooting  birds.  To  the 
present  day  most  of  them  lie  on  the  ground,  and  take  their  meals 
seated  on  straw.  They  subsist  principally  on  milk  and  all  kinds 
of  flesh,  especially  that  of  swine,  which  they  eat  both  fresh  and 
salted.  Their  swine  live  in  the  fields,  and  surpass  in  height, 
strength,  and  swiftness.  To  persons  unaccustomed  to  approcu^ 
them,  they  are  almost  as  dasngerous  as  wolves.  The  people  dwell 
in  great  houses  arched,  constructed  of  planks  and  wicker,  and 
covered  with  a  heavy  thatched  roof.  They  have  sheep  and  swine 
in  such  abundance  that  they  supply  saga  and  salted  pork  in 
plenty,  not  only  to  Rome,  but  to  most  parts  of  Italy.  Their 
governments  were  for  the  most  part  aristocratic ;  formerly  they 
chose  a  governor  every  year,  and  a  military  leader  was  likewise 
elected  by  the  miltitude.  At  present  they  are  mostly  under  sub^ 
jection  to  the  Romans.  They  have  a  peculiar  custom  in  their 
assemblies.  If  any  one  makes  an  uproar  or  interrupts  the  speaker, 
an  attendant  advances  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  commands  him 
with  a  menace  to  be  silent ;  if  he  persists,  the  attendant  does  the 
same  thing  two  other  times,  and  finally  cuts  off  from  his  sagum  so 
large  a  piece  as  to  render  the  remainder  useless.  The  labours  of 
the  two  sexes  are  distributed  in  a  manner  the  reverse  of  what  they 
are  with  us,  but  this  is  a  common  thing  with  numerous  other  barbar- 
ians. AmcHigst  them  all,  three  classes  more  especially  are  held  in 
distinguished  veneration,  the  Bards,  the  Soothsayers,  and  the  Drtdds. 
The  bards  are  chaunters  and  poets.  The  Soothsayers  are  sacrifi- 
oers  and  physiologists  (students  of  nature.)  The  Druids,  in  ackfi- 
tion  to  physiology,  practise  ethic  philosophy.  They  are  deeltted 
to  be  most  upri|eht,  and,  in  consequence,  to  them  are  committed 
both  public  and  private  controversies,  insomuch  that  on  some 
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(MOBBkOM  they  decide  wars,  and  stop  the  combataiits  on  the  eve  of 
engSgiiig.  Matters  partaining  to  murder  are  move  especiAlly  en^ 
trusted  to  their  decision,  and  whenever  there  is  plenty  of  these, 
fhey  think  there  will  also  be  plenty  of  fertility  in  the  country. 
These  and  others  say  that  souls  are  immortal,  and  also  the  world, 
yet  tkat  ultimately  fire  and  water  will  prevail.  To  their  simplir 
eity  9Ad  impetuosity  are  superadded  much  folly,  vain  boasting, 
sod  love  of  ornament.  They  wear  gold,  havmg  collars  of  it  on 
their  necks,  and  bracelets  on  their  arms  and  wrists ;  and  persons 
in  position  are  clad  in  dyed  garments,  embroidered  with  gold. 
This  lightness  of  character  makes  them  intoierable  when  they 
conquer,  and  throws  them  mto  ooostemation  when  worsted.  In 
addition  to  their  folly,  they  have  a  barbarous  and  absurd  custom, 
watmon,  however,  with  many  nations  of  the  north,  of  suiqpending 
the  heads  of  their  enemies  from  their  horses'  necks  on  their  return 
fri>m  battle,  and,  when  they  have  arrived,  of  nailing  them  as  a 
ipecttiM^le  to  their  gates;  Pondonius  says  he  witnessed  this  in 
many  deferent  places,  and  was  at  first  shocked,  but  became 
ftimiliair  with  it  in  time,  on  account  of  its  frequency.  The  beads 
al  any  ilhutridus  persons  they  embium  with  cedar,  exhibit  them  to 
strangers.  And  would  not  sell  them  for  their  weight  in  gold. 
However,  the  Romans  put  a  stop  to  these  customs  as  wefi  as 
^eir  modes  of  sacrifice  and  divination,  which  were  quite  0|^>osite 
tor  those  sanctioned  by  our  laws.  They  would  strike  a  man, 
devoted  as  an  offering,  on  his  back  with  a  sword,  and  divine  from 
his  eonvulsion  throes.  Without  the  Dmids  they  never  sacrifice. 
It  is  said  they  have  other  modes  of  sacrificing  their  human 
victims ;  that  they  shoot  some  of  them  with  arrows,  and  crucify 
others  in  their  temples ;  ftnd  that  they  prepare  a  colossus  of  hay, 
with  wood  thrown  over  it^  into  which  they  put  cattle,  beasts  of  all 
kinds,  and  men,  and  then  set  fire  to  it" 

Of  the  Britons  he  says  : — "  The  men  are  taller  than  the 
Celti,  with  hair  less  yellow,  and  slighter  in  their  persons.  As  an 
mstance  ci  their  height^  we  ourselves  saw  at  Home  some  youths 
w^ho  were  teller  by  so  much  as  half  a  foot  than  the  tallest  there  ; 
but  they  were  bowed  legged,  and  in  other  respects  not  symmetrical 
in  their  confcmnation.  Their  manners  are  in  part  like  those  of 
the  GeltS)  though  in  part  more  simple  and  barbarous  y  insomuch 
that  some  of  them,  though  possessing  plenty  d  milk,  have  not 
skill  enotigh  to  make  cheese,  and  are  totally  unacquainted  with 
horticulture  and  other  matters  of  husbandry.  There  are  several 
states  amongst  thmn.  In  their  wars  they  make  use  of  chariots 
for  the  most  part,  aw  do  some  of  the  Celts.     Forests  are  thenr 
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cities  ;  for  having  enclosed  an  ample  space  with  felled  trees,  here 
they  make  themselves  huts  and  lodge  their  cattle,  though  not  for 
any  long  continuance." 

The  classical  authors  need  scarcely  be  followed  further  than 
to  the  middle  of  the  first  ceutury  of  our  era,  for  Rome  had  by 
this  time  spread  its  sway  and  its  culture  over  Gaul,  and  much  of 
the  special  customs,  manners,  and  institutions  of  the  Gauls  had 
disappeared.  Even  Strabo  has  to  speak  of  many  things  he  de- 
scribe as  no  longer  existent.  Druidism,  for  instance,  was 
abolished  under  Augustus  and  his  next  three  successors  ;  by 
Druidism  are  meant  the  superstition  which  demanded  human 
sacrifice  and  the  medicine-man  priestcraft  which  interfered  with 
Rome's  religious  and  political  prejudices.  Liater  writers,  ther^ 
fore,  as  a  rule,  only  repeat  previous  information,  and  help  us 
little  to  realise  the  life  of  the  **  Ancient  Celt.''  Pliny,  indeed, 
may  be  excepted,  with  his  many  superstitions  and  queer  customs, 
which  he  traces  over  all  the  Roman  world ;  but  they  are  too 
minute  and  too  numerous  to  be  here  quoted  with  any  satisfaction 
or  importance  to  our  subject.  He  tells  us  how  the  Gauls  wore  in 
one  generation  the  ring  on  the  middle  finger,  and  the  next  every 
finger  was  loaded  with  jewellery  save  that  one ;  how  they  learned 
to  dye  all  kinds  of  colours  "  with  the  juice  only  of  certain  herbs ;" 
and  how  the  Gauls  knew  something  of  scientific  farming  in  chalk- 
ing and  marling  their  land — indeed,  they  appear  to  have  been 
good  enough  farmers  as  far  as  knowledge  is  concerned,  though  Strabo 
tells  us  they  were  better  fighters  than  husbandman.  We  may,  besides 
Pliny,  quote  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  writer  of  the  4th  century, 
who  knew  the  Gauls  well,  to  show  the  position  of  women  in 
G«ul : — **  Several  foreigners  together  could  not  wrestle  against  a 
single  Gaul,  if  they  quarrelled  with  him,  especially  if  he  called  for 
help  to  his  wife,  who  even  exceeds  the  husband  in  her  strength 
and  in  her  haggard  eyes.  She  would  become  especially  formidable 
when  swelling  her  throat,  gnashing  her  teeth,  and  poising  her 
arms,  robust  and  white  as  snow,  ready  to  act  with  feet  or  fists, 
she  struck  out  with  them  with  the  force  of  a  catapult."  A  Satuiv 
day  night  in  the  Irish  quarter  of  any  of  our  largest  towns  would 
forcibly  remind  one  of  this  description.  But  this  approximation 
of  the  women  to  the  men  in  size  and  strength  is  a  good  sign  of  the 
advanced  state  of  culture  the  Gauls  were  in. 

We  now  sum  up  the  leading  points  of  Celtic  manners  and 
customs.  The  Celts  were  tall  in  stature,  white-skinned,  golden- 
haired,  blue-eyed.  They  let  their  hair  grow,  but  shaved  the  face, 
leaving  only  a  moustache.     They  wore  trousers  and  blouses  de- 
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ncending  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  and  over  this  was  cast 
the  mantle  or  sagum,  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  They  were 
very  fond  of  colours  in  their  dresses,  **  flaming  and  fantastic." 
They  wore  personal  ornaments  like  neck-torques,  bracelets,  and 
rings.  They  were  agriculturists  of  no  mean  calibre :  but  they  bad 
a  crofter  question,  as  we  see  from  Ciesar  and  others  ;  for  the  farm- 
ing class  appear  to  have  been  much  in  debt,  and  practically  in  the 
power  of  the  nobles  and  usurers  (negotiator).  There  is  evidence 
that  originally  the  land  belonged  to  themselves.  The  advent  of 
the  Romans  only  brought  new  sources  of  misery ;  for  veritable 
'*  SuHierland ''  sheep  farms  were  actually  held  by  Roman  nobles 
and  knights.  We  see  this  from  Cicero's  speech  for  Quintius,  for 
exampla  They  knew  manufactures,  as  we  see  from  Pliny — 
fiibricating  seiges,  cloths,  and  felts,  of  great  repute.  Mines  were 
worked  in  Southern  Gaul,  and  smith-work  carried  to  much  per- 
fection ;  the  art  of  tinning  was  known,  and  copper  was,  for  in- 
stance, plated  with  silver  leaf  to  ornament  horse's  trappings,  as 
Pliny  vouches.  Their  food  was  flesh  generally,  and  pork  espe- 
cially ;  their  drink  was  milk,  ale,  and  mead.  It  is  noted  by  Cicero, 
Diodorus,  and  others,  that  they  were  inclined  to  intemperance.  In 
disposition,  they  were  frank,  hospitable  to  strangers,  but  vain  and 
quarrelsome,  flckle  in  sentiments,  and  fond  of  novelties.  They 
were  fond  of  war,  hot  in  attack,  but  easily  discouraged  by  re- 
verse. They  spoke  much  in  figurative  language  ;  they  used  Greek 
letters.  They  were  religious,  or  rather  superstitious,  going  to  fear- 
ful excesses.  Their  religion  was  poljrtheism  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  style,  but  they  were  priest-ridden.  In  family  matters,  a 
son  could  not  publicly  appear  with  his  father  until  of  the  age  to 
bear  arms ;  the  wife's  dowry  was  equalled  by  a  sum  from  the 
husband,  which  all  fell  to  the  survivor.  Their  funerals  were  by  cre- 
mation, at  least,  among  the  nobles,  and  were  extravagant.  In  war, 
they  had  long  iron  two-edged  swords,  adapted  for  cutting,  sheathed 
in  iron  scabbards,  and  suspended  to  the  side  by  chains.  They  had 
spears,  whose  points  were  long,  broad,  and  serrated  to  tear  the  flesh. 
They  made  use  of  light  javelins  also,  with  the  bow  and  sling ; 
though  these  weapons  are  not  characteristic  of  them.  Their  hel- 
mets were  of  metal,  ornamented  with  horns  or  figures  in  relief  of 
animab.  They  carried  a  large  oblong  shield,  a  breastplate  of  iron, 
and  a  coat  of  mail,  which  last  was  a  Gaulish  invention.  They 
were  excellent  horsemen ;  but  earlier  the  Celts  fought  in  chariots, 
as  they  did  in  Britain  at  Cesar's  time.  They  challenged  the  foe 
to  single  combats,  and  used  to  hang  the  heads  of  the  enemy  from 
their  horses'  neck,  csirryiug  them  home  in  triumph  to  be  nailed  up 
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for  trophies.  Their  political  ayetem  had  originally  been  kingly 
power,  which  gave  way,  as  in  Greece,  to  an  oligarchy.  The  oli- 
garchy  was  the  common  form  in  Gaul,  as  Strabo  says,  but  tyrants 
were  not  unknown.  They  had  severe  laws  passed  against  anyone 
who  tried  to  become  tyrant,  as  we  see  in  Orgetorix's  case.  The 
oligarchical  republics  had  senates  and  consuls-— the  consul  among 
the  MAvl  being  called  Yergobretus.  They  had  political  parties 
and  chiefships  o£  individuals  and  states.  Their  houses  were  larger 
dome-shaped,  and  made  of  wood  They  had  towns  and  villages ; 
plenty  of  roads  and  bridges.  The  ancient  Celts  were,  therefore, 
as  Posidonios  had  observed,  "just  like  the  people  in  Homer's 
time,"  an  observation  quite  true  in  regard  to  Britain  in  Caesar's 
time,  but  the  Gauls  were  rather  in  the  state  of  Greece  before  the 
Persian  wars.  A  wonderful  light  is  reflected  by  a  study  of  ancient 
Celtic  customs  on  the  heroic  tedes  and  legends  of  and^  Ireland; 
the  tales  about  Cuchullin  and  Conchobar  exactly  reproduce  on  old 
Irish  soil  the  life  of  the  ancient  Celts  ;  we  see  their  banquets  with 
their  ''champion  skara"  and  their  fights  in  the  Feast  of  Bricread  ; 
we  see  their  gorgeous  magnificence  of  person  and  dress  in  the 
Bkndin-darDerga ;  and  we  see  them  in  tiie  various  aspects  c^  war 
ia  the  great  Tain-bo-Chuailgne; 

(3)   LANGUAQB  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CELTS. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Celts  has  fared  worse  than  their 
history  or  their  culture.  Only  a  few  inscriptions  remain  to  us  of 
the  Gaulish  language  of  Csesar's  time  and  later,  and  these  do  not 
give-  any  satisfactory  idea  of  the  state  of  the.  language.  There  are 
hundreds  of  Celtic  names  in  the  classical  authors,  but  their  value 
in  showing  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  language  is  almost  mi 
Some  words  of  linguistic  significance  are  handed  down  by  the 
classical  writers;  such,  for  instance,  is  petorritum^  "  a^btir- wheeled 
chariot,"  where  petor  is  the  Gaulish  form  for  Gaelic-Insh  ceUwr 
"  four."  This  shows  that  the  Gaulish  of  CflBsar's  time  was  already 
progressing  on  different  lines  from  the  Groidelic  or  Gaelic  branch ; 
the  Welsh  for  "  four  "  is  pedwar.  Some  centuries  previous  to  the 
beginning  of  our  era,  the  two  branches  of  the  Celtic  speech 
separated — the  Goidelic  and  Brythonic,  to  use  Professors  Ehys' 
terminology.  The  qu  of  Italo-Celtic  and  ancient  Celtic  times  was 
stiffened  by  the  one  into  ifc,  and  by  the  other — the  Brythonic — 
labialised  into  p.  They  both  agree  in  dropping  almost  every- 
where the  Aryan  p  y  for  example,  Lat.,  pUnvs  (JuU)',  Gaelic,  Idn ; 
Welsh,  Uawn,  Some  linguistic  tendencies  must  have  also  been 
developed  in  the  "  Ancient  Celtic  "  period,  notably  the  sinking  of 
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vowel-flanked  conflonants  into  "  aapimted  "  forms.  The  old  Gaul- 
ish and  British,  with  their  descendants,  the  modem  Welsh  and 
Breton,  and  the  lately  extinct  Cornish,  all  belong  to  the  Gallic  or 
Brythonic  branch  of  Celtic;  the  old  Irish  and  old  Gaelic  with 
their  modem  descendants  of  Ireland,  Man,  and  Scotland  belong  to 
the  Croidelic  or  Ckielic  branch. 

We  can  here  only  present  results,  and  the  following  view  of 
the  ancient  grammar  of  the  Celtic  language  is  arrived  at  by  ex- 
amining the  laws  which  regulate  the  terminations  of  Gaelic,  but 
more  especially  of  old  I  rish  forms.  Thus  a  "  small  **  vowel  like 
e  or  i  At  the  termination  of  a  word  forces  itself  back  into  the 
preceding  syllable  rather  than  be  altogether  extinguished.  Ex- 
amples exist  in  English,  asybo/,  with  plund/eei  iorfite  originally  ; 
but  C^lic  carries  this  system  through  most  consistently.  Thus 
hcvrd  (a  bard)  has  genitive  singular  and  nominative  plural  haird 
for  original  ba/rdi.  Ckielic  in  Scotland  has  allowed  the  regressive 
action  of  long  a  to  affect  the  preceding  syllable,  as  ckush^  Irish 
dock  for  original  doea.  The  terminal  8  and  other  consonants  are 
restored  from  the  analogy  of  the  classical  languages,  which  also  lost 
them  since  the  commencement  of  our  era.  The  "restoration" 
follows  Windisch,  more  especially.  '*  Prehistoric  "  stands  for  over 
two  thousands  years  ago,  and  is  parallel  to  «  Ancient "  of  Ancient 
Celts. 

Declension  of  Nouns. 

(N.B.  —The  dual  is,  for  convenience'  sake,  generally  left  out.) 

(I)  Stems  originally  in  a. 

Masculine. 

Gaelic.  Old  Irish.  Pre-historic. 

S.N.  fear  "a  man"...fer viras 

G.  fir fir viri 

D.  fear fiur viru  (viro) 

A.  fear fer  n- viran 

V.  'fhir a  fhir. vire  (viri) 

P.N.  fir fir viri 

G.  fear fer  n- viran 

D.  fearaibh feraib virabis 

A.  fir fira virQs  (virfis) 

V.  'fheara a  fhiro virus 

Dual  N.  A  A,  da  fhear dd  fher vira 
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Feminine. 

S.N.  cas  "foot" C088 cossa 

G.  coise coisse cossSs 

D.  cois coiss cossi 

A.  cas ooiss  n- cossin 

y.  achas a  choss cosaa 

P.N.  casan cossa cossas 

G.  cas coss  n- cossan 

D.  casaibh oossaib cossabis 

A.  casan cossa cossSs 

y.  a  chasa a  chossa cossas 

Dual  N.  <&  A.  da  chois di  choiss cossi 

G.  da  chois da  choss cossas 

D.  da  chois dib  cossaibh cossabin 

Neuter. 

S.  N.  &  A.  sgeul  **stoi7" sc^l  n- scSlan 

G.  sgeoil sceoil sceli 

P.  N.  &  A.  sgeulan sc^la scela 

Stems  in  ia. 
Masculine. 

S.  N.  duine  "man" duine dunias 

G.  duine duini dunii 

D.  duine duiniu duniu 

A.  duine duine  n- duni^n 

y.  a  dhuine a  duini dunii 

P.  N.  daoine doini.. dunii 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Feminine. 

S.  N.  ^idhe gude  (guide) gudia 

G.  guidhe guide gudiSs 

D.  guidhe guidi gudii 

P.  N.  gnidheachan guidi guidls 

&c,  &c,  <bc. 

Neuter. 

S.  N.  cridhe    "  heart "  cride  n- cridian 

G.  cridhe cridi cridii 

D.  cridhe cridiu cridiu 

P.  N.  cridheachan cride cridia 

&c,  &c.  (fee. 
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(2)  Steins  originally  in  t. 

Masculine  and  feminine. 

8.  N.  sdil  (eye) sdil sulis 

G.  sila sola. sulaos  (ajas) 

D.  sUl sdil suli 

A.  sdil sdil  n- snlin 

V.  a  shdil a  shuil suli 

P.  N.  sdilean sdli suleis 

G.  sdil sd]e  n- ^..stilean 

D.  sdilibh sdlib sul ibis 

A.  sdilean sdli sulis 

Y.  ashdilean a  shdli sulis 

Dual  N.  db  A.  da  shdil dC  shdil suli  (I) 

G.  da  shdla. dd  sdla sulaos 

D.  da  shdiL dib  sdlib sulibin 

Neuter. 

S.  N.  4k  A.  muir"sea'' muir mori 

G.  mara mora moraos 

P.  N.  4k  A.  marannan mora moraja 

(3)  Stems  in  u. 

S.  N.  gniomh    "  deed^'gnim  (masc.) gnimus 

G.  gniomha gnima.. gnimaos  (avos) 

P.  N.  gniomhan  (aran)gnimai gnimavis 

A.  gniomhan gnimu gnimOs 

S.  N.  dorus     *'door"dorus  (neut.) dorastu 

G.  doruis dorais dorastaos 

P.  A.  dorsan dorsi dorasteva 

(4)  Consonant  Stems. 

(a)   Family  names  in   r. 

S.  N.  mdthair'*mother"mdthir mater 

G.  mdthar . ;. mdthar materas 

D.  mdthair m&thir materi 

A.  miithair mdthir  n- materin 

Y.  a  mhdthair a  mdthir mater 

P.  N.  mdthraicbean....mdthir materis 

G.  mdthraichean mdthre  n- materan 

D.  mdthraichean . . .  .mdithrib materabis 

A.  m&thraichean uidithrea materas 

Y.  a  rahdthraichean.a  ra&ithrea materas 
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(6.)  Dental  Sterna. 

S.  N.  braighe  "neok"...brage bragents 

G.  braghad braget bragentas 

D.  braghad bragait bragenti 

A.  braighe bragit  n- .bragentin 

P.  N.  braghadan bragit bragentis 

G.  braghadan. braget  n- bragentan 

D.  braghadan braigtib ^bragentibis 

A.  braghadan braigtea bragentas 

(c.)  Guttural  Stems. 

S.  N.  nathair  "yipet'\..nathir .natrix 

"G.  nathrach Jiathrach natracas 

D.  nathair nathraig natraci 

A.  nathair nathraig  n- natracin 

y.  a  nathair nathir natrix 

P.  N.  nathraichean nathraig natracis 

G.  nathraichean nathraoh  n- .natraean 

D.  nathraichean nathrachaib natracabis 

A.  nathraichean nathracha .natracas 

Dual  N.  <&  A.  da  nathair ........ da  nathraig natrace 

G.  da  nathair. ....... da  nathrach...... natracas 

D.  da  nathair ....... .dib  nathrachaib.. natracabin 

(d.)  Stems  in  n  and  man, 

S.  N.  gobha  "  smith"...goba gobas 

G.  gobhainn .gobann.. ^...gobannas 

£).  gobhainn. gobainn gobanni 

P.  N.  goibhnean. gobainn ..^..gobannis 

&c.  &c,  &c. 

S.  N.  Alba"Sootland"..Alba Albans  (Alba) 

G.  Albainn Alban  «.. Albanas 

D,  Albainn Albain Albani 

.B.  N.  britheamh... .....brithem britema 

G.  britheimh bi itheman.. britemanas 

X>.  britheamh .brithemain britemani 

A.  britheamh brithemain  n-....britemanin 

v.  a  bhritheimh brithem britemin 

P.  N.  britheamhnan.... brithemain. britemanis 
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Neuters  in  num. 

S.  N.  db  A.  ainm  "name" ainm  n- anraen 

G.  ainme anme  (a) anmanas 

D.  ainm anmaimm anmanmi  (9) 

P.  N.  4k  A.  ainmeftnnan anmann anirnLTift. 

&c.  &c  dec. 

(«.)  Neuter  Stems  in  (u. 

S.  N.  tigh  "house" teg  (tech.) tegas 

G.  ti^e tige tegeas  (tegesas) 

D.  tigh tig tigi  (tegesi) 

P.  N.  tighean tige tegea  (tegMa) 

&0,  kc.  dec. 


S.  N.,  M. 

F. 

N. 

8.  G.,  M.  &  N. 

F. 

8.  D.,  M.  &  N. 

F. 

S.  A,,  M. 

F. 

N. 

P.  N.,  M. 

F. 

N. 

P.  G. 

P.  D. 

P.  A. 

Dual  N.,  M. 
F. 
N. 
G. 
D. 


Declension  of  the  Article 

an,  am, ant- in,  in  t- santas 

an,  a',  ant- in,  ind,  int- santa 

'. a  n- san 

an,  a',  an  t- in,  ind,  in  t- santi 

na,  na  h- inna,  na santis 

an,  a'  an  t- don,  dond,  don  t-.santu 

as  mas as  maa santi 

as  nom in  n- santan 

asnom in  n- santin 

an- san 

na,  na  h- in  ind,  in  t- santi 

na,  nah- inna,  na santas 

inna,  na. santa 

nan,  nam inna,  nan- santan 

na,  na  h- donaib. santabis 

santOs,  M. 
as  nom inna. •  santis,  F. 

santa,   N. 

an  da  {the  two).„yxi  da santa  dvft 

an  da in  di santi  dvi  (dvei) 

in  da santa  dvft 

(allgenders)anda.in  d4 sant&s  dvas 

an  da in  dib  n- santabin  dvebin 


Numerals. 

N.  M.  tri  "three" tri tris  (treis) 


F.  tri teoir. 

N tri. 


.tesoris 
.tri 
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G.  M.  and  N.  tri trin trijan 

F.  tri teora  n- tesoran 

D.  M.  and  N.  tri trib tribis 

F.  Iri teoraib tesorabis 

N.  M.  ceithir  "  four"  ...oethir cetaris  (as) 

F.  ceithir cetheoir oetesoria  (as) 

N cethir cetaria 

coig  *'five" c6ic o5ci  (quenoe) 

fda  ''six"   8^ sex 

seachd  "seven"  .secht  n-  sectan 

ochd  "  eight" ocht  n-,  oct octan  (octa  ?) 

naoi  "nine" n6i  n- novin 

deich  "ten" deich  n- decin 

fichead  "  twenty^'fiche,  jd.  fichit . . .  vicents,    plural 

vioentis 
ciady  ceud  "  hun- 
dred"  G^t  (c^t  n-) canton 

Conjugation  of  Verb. 

Active  Voice. 

Indicative — Present. 

S.  1.  beiridhmi  "Iwill 

bear" berimm berim-mi 

2.  beiridh  tu beri beresi 

beiridh )  J  berid  )        J  bereti 

beireas  f  ®"*  *  I  rd.  beres    f  '"  \  rd.  beret.ja(t) 

P.  1.  beiridh  sinn bermme berim-mB 

2.  beiridh  sibh berthe beritis 

q    /  beiridh  )  .^     j  berit 

^-  \  beireas  f^^"  \  rd.  berte 

After  Particles. 
S.  1.  (cha)  bheir  mi . .  .do-biur beru  (o) 

2.  bheir  thu do-bir beris 

3.  bheir  e do-beir berit 

P.  1.  bheir  sinn do-beram beramas 

2.  bheir  sibh do-berid bereti 

3.  bheir  iad do-berat berant 

Indicative — Present  Secondary. 
S.  1.  bheirinn"Iwould 

bear" no  berinn berimm 

2.  bheireadhtu no  bertha beretaso 

3.  bheireadh  e no  bered bereta  (o) 


3. 


. .  .beranti 
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Indicative — Present  Secondary. — Continued. 

P.  1.  bheireamaid no  bermmis berim-mi-ss  (nt) 

2.  bheireadh  sibh...no  berthe beritis  (?) 

3.  bheireadh  iad....no  bertis beri-ti-es  (1) 

Indicative — Past. 

8.  1.  chan  mi  "  I  said^.cecban cecana 

2.  chan  tha cechan cecanas 

3.  chan  e cechoin cecane 

P.  1.  chan  sinn cechnammar 

2.  chan  sibh cechnaid cecnate 

3.  chan  iad oechnatar 

Imperative. 

S.  1.  beiream     {reaify 
latpres.) 

2.  beir beir      )  beri  (e)  ) 

berthe  j  berited  f 

3.  beireadh  e. berad beratu 

P.  1.  beireamaid beram 

2.  beiribh bend bereti  (e) 

3.  beireadh  iad berat berantu 

Infinitive. 

N.  4k  A.  beindnn bersiu  (old  GaeL)bersiu 

G.  beirsinn bersen bersinas 

D.  beirsinn bersin bersini 

A.  beirsinn bersin  n- bersinin 

Passive  Voice. 

Indicative—Present. 

S.  1.  beirear    mi    "I  shall 

be  bom" nom  berar-sa. 

2.  beirear  thu not  berarHEia 

3.  beirear  e berir bertur 

P.  1.  beirear  sinn non  berar-ni 

2.  beirear  sibh nob  berar-d 

3.  beirear  iad bertir berantor 

Indicative — Secondary  Presents 

8.  3.  bheirteadhe(ni6;')no  berthe 

P.  3.  bheirteadh  iad.. .no  bertis 
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Indicative — Past. 

S.  3.  chanadh rochet cantos  (part,  pass,) 

P.  3.  chanadh ro  ch^ta cantas  (p,  p,/em,) 

Participle. 

cainte  ''said" cete cantas,  a,  an 

Prepositions. 

mu  "about" imb ambi 

ath-,  aith-,  ''again" aith- ati 

a,  as,  "out" a,  ass ax 

o,  bho,  "from" o,  na ava 

eadar,  "between" eter enter 

gu,  "to" CO CO,  cot 

gu,  'with' (with adjectives). CO,  co  n- con 

air,  "on" ar  I  (p)^i^ 

for)    ...ti(p)ari 

an,  "in    i,  i  n- in 


THE  SOCIETY'S  GAELIC  CLASSES. 

On  Friday  evening,  25th  April,  the  Gaelic  classes  held  by 
the  Society  in  Raining's  School  were  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
Gaelic  concert.  The  success  of  these  classes  was  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  Society;  altogether  some  140  pupils  pre- 
sented themselves,  and,  though  the  season  was  late  for  evening 
classes,  yet  the  attendance  kept  up  to  a  high  level  throughout. 
The  average  attendance  would  be  about  seventy.  The  difficulty 
in  conducting  the  classes  was  not  want  of  enthusiasm  either  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  or  of  the  public,  but  the  scarcity  of  teachers. 
The  members  of  the  Society  who  could  teach  were  often  engaged 
on  the  very  nights  necessary,  and  much  inconvenience  was  caused 
to  the  pupils  and  those  teachers  that  appeared  by  unavoidable 
absences  of  this  kind.  It  is  expected  that  another  session  will  see 
the  classes  again  in  operation,  and  that,  from  the  experience 
gathered  during  this  year,  the  difficulty  of  the  teaching  staff  will 
be  overcome.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  interest  in  Graelic,  and  the  vitality 
of  patriotic  feeling  in  the  city  Gael,  that  it  was  not  the  public  who 
were  most  backward  in  this  matter,  but  the  members  of  the 
Society  themselves.  As  a  crowning  example  of  the  interest  taken 
in  the  classes,  the  Gaelic  concert  on  the  25th  April  was  only  too 
well  patronised,  for  the  large  room  in  Raining's  School  was 
crowded  to  overflowing,  and  very  many  had  to  go  away  unad- 
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mittecL  Mr  Colin  Ohisholm,  Namur  Cottage,  an  honorary  chief- 
tain of  the  Society,  presided,  and  there  were  among  those  present 
— Mr  Campbell,  editor  of  the  Northern  Chronicle;  Councillors 
Stuart  and  Macbean ;  Mr  W.  Mackenzie,  Clarence  Villa,  Drum- 
mond,  secretary  to  the  Society ;  Rev.  Mr  Bisset,  Stratherrick ; 
Mr  Whyte,  librarian;  Mr  Alex.  Macbain,  headmaster  of  Raining's 
School.  An  equal  number  of  ladies  as  of  gentlemen  graced  the  pro- 
ceedings with  their  presence.  The  Chairman,  in  introducing  the 
proceedings,  spoke  of  the  great  success  that  had  marked  the 
classes,  and  the  numbers  that  had  attended.  The  ability  to  speak 
Oaelic  would  be  a  boon  to  them  as  long  as  they  lived.  They  had 
to  thank  the  teachers  for  their  interest  in  the  pupils  and  the 
energy  and  success  of  their  teaching.  They  were  especially  in- 
debted to  Mr  Macbain  for  the  use  of  the  schooL  Thereafter  an 
interesting  and  varied  programme  was  gone  through.  Mr  Carter, 
a  pupil  of  the  class,  whose  Gki^lic  was  all  learnt  since  he  joined  it, 
led  off  with  Maclachlan's  Gaelic  song,  <<}ur  Gile  Mo  Leannan," 
and  his  efforts  were  rewarded  with  hearty  applause.  Miss  Lizzie 
Macbean  foUowed  with  the  beautiful  song  "  Fear  a'  BhUta,"  which 
she  sung  equally  as  beautifuUy.  Miss  Macbean  has  assured  her 
position  in  the  North  as  a  singer  of  the  first  rank  in  English  sing- 
ing ;  she  may  confidently  do  the  same  in  Gaelic  singing.  Mr  Paul 
Eraser  sung  "  Gruagach  Dhonn  a  bhroillich  bhidn,"  with  his  usual 
tact  and  spirit,  and  received  well-merited  applause.  Mr  D.  Camp- 
bell, of  the  Chronicle^  then  varied  the  proceedings  with  a  speech, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  meeting  that  night  was  a  proof  that  the 
Gaelic  language  was  not  dead  in  Inverness.  They  could  not  praise 
Mr  Macbain  too  highly  for  his  teaching,  and  for  gathering  the  class 
together,  and  keeping  it  so.  They  had  to  thank  Mr  Whyte,  and 
Mr  Eamsay,  and  the  other  teachers  for  their  attendance  and 
attention.  Thereafter,  Miss  Hutcheson  gave  a  beautiful  render- 
ing of  that  exquisite  love  song,  "  Mo  Run  Geal  Dileas,"  for  which 
she  received  the  warm  applause  of  the  meeting.  The  next  item  on 
the  programme  was  a  Gaelic  tnalogue  enacted  by  Mr  Whyte, 
Master  Donald  Macaulay  and  Miss  Kate  Maclennan.  It  was 
one  of  Dr  Norman  Macleod's  "  Comhradh's,"  wherein  the  Brocair 
(Mr  Whyte)  argues  on  marriage  and  housekeeping  with  Finlay  the 
Piper  (Mr  Macaulay)  and  Mary  the  Piper's  wife  (Miss  Mac- 
lennan.) The  novelty  and  excellence  of  the  performance  were 
both  highly  appreciated.  Miss  Paterson  next  gave  a  song,  and 
Mr  Farquhar  Macrae  (an  old  pupil  of  the  school,  now  at  Edin- 
burgh University);  both  received  the  hearty  applause  of  the  meet- 
ing.    Mr  Macrae's  song  was  "  Thug  Mi  Gaol  do'n  Fhear  Bhan." 
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The  Ber.  Mr  BiBset  then  gave  an  address,  partly  Gaelic,  partly 
English.  He  expressed  his  gratification  and  wonder  at  such  a 
meeting.  Miss  Macbean,  for  the  second  time,  delighted  the 
audience  with  a  Gaelic  song — **  *B  toigh  leam  a'  Ghaidhealtachd." 
Councillor  Macbean,  who  was  dressed  in  the  Highland  dress,  en- 
tertained the  audience  with  a  Ckelic  speech,  enlivened  by  many 
jokes  and  funny  reminiscences.  Mr  Paul  Fraser  thereafter  gave 
another  song  in  Gaelic — his  favourite  air,  "  Mnathan  a*  ghliune.'* 
Councillor  Stuart  spoke  in  English  and  Gaelic,  giving  in  the  latter 
specimens  of  the  power  of  that  language  in  "  sound-painting,"  and 
also  reciting  '<  Turns  Eachuinn,"  much  to  the  delight  of  his  hearers. 
Mr  Whyte  sang  a  popular  Gaelic  catch,  in  which  the  audience 
joined,  and  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  Chair- 
man aJso  doing  the  same.  Mr  M*Walter,  of  Marr  4k  Co.,  accom- 
panied the  singers  on  the  piano,  and  at  intervals  during  the  even- 
ing, Mr  Paul  Mackillop,  and  Mr  Kenneth  Macdonald,  discoursed 
selections  of  music  on  the  great  Highland  bagpipe.  A  most 
pleasant  evening,  of  a  thoroughly  Ckelic  type,  was  thus  gone 
through — an  evening  that  it  is  hoped  may  be  the  precursor  of 
such  annually  in  the  future. 

3rd  July  1884. 

A  business  meeting  was  held  on  this  date,  when  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  Annual  Assembly.  It  was  stated  that 
the  Music  Hall  had  been  engaged  for  the  meeting,  and  that  the 
Chief  of  the  Society,  Lochiel,  M.P.,  was  to  preside.  The  follow- 
ing new  members  were  elected,  viz.: — Mr  William  Davidson, 
farmer,  Buthven  (ordinary);  and  Mr  Eldon  M.  Carter  (ap- 
prentice.) 

THIBTEENTH  ANNUAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
the  Music  Hall,  Livemess,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  July  10, 
1884.     The  following  is  the  programme  which  was  arranged  : — 

PART  I. 

Address— The  Chief. 

Gran  Gailig — "  Mo  run  gach  Ik  " — Mr  Hugh  Eraser. 
Scotch  Song—"  The  Cameron  Men  "—Miss  Watt. 
Gran  Gailig — **  Mnathan   a'  Ghlinne"   (by   request) — Mr  Pau 
Fraser. 
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Omn  Gailig — "  Mo  ran  geal  dileas  " — Mibb  HutcheaoiL 
Scotch  Song—"  My  Nannie's  awa'  "—Mr  C.  0.  Maodonald. 
Dance— <'  Highland  Fling  "— Oganaich  Ghaidhealach. 

Interval  of  Five  Minutes — Bagpipe 


?A1iT  II. 

Gaelic  Address — Mr  Colin  Chisholm. 

Song—"  The  Old  Brigade  "—Mr  Paul  Fraser. 

Oran   Oailig — "Thug   mi   gaol  do'n   fhear   bhan" — Miss    Hut- 

cheson. 
Dance — "  Gillie-Calam  " — Oganach  Gaidhealach. 
Scotch  Song—"  Tam  Glen  "—Miss  Watt. 
Oran  Gailig—"  Theid  i  leam"— Mr  Paul  Fraser. 
Dance  — "  Reel  o'  Tulloch  "— Oganaich  Ghaidhealach. 
Oran  Gailig—  "  Na'm  bithinn  na  m'  Bhard  " — Mr  Hugh  Fraser. 
Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Chief  and  performers  -Skaebost. 

While  the  audience  was  assembling,  excellent  bagpipe  music 
was  supplied  by  a  large  band  of  pipers,  composed  of  Pipe-Major 
Biaclennan,  of  the  2nd  Battalion  Queen's  Own  Cameron  High- 
landers; Pipe-Major  Ronald  Mackenzie,  of  the  3rd  Battalion 
Seaforth  Highlanders;  Pipe-Major  D.  H.  Ferguson,  Inverness 
Highland  Rifle  Volunteers,  and  pipers  from  each  of  these  three 
regiments.  The  platform  was  nicely  decorated,  two  magnificent 
Scottish  thistles  (presented  by  Mr  A.  Ross,  Riverfield),  being 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  entrance. 

Among  those  who  occupied  positions  on  the  platform  were — 
Sir  Kenneth  S.  Mackenzie,  of  Gairloch,  Bart,  (who  presided); 
Capt.  A  M.  Chisholm,  Glassbum;  Mr  Reginald  Macleod,  Dunvegan 
Castle;  Rev.  Gavin  Lang,  West  Parish  Church,  Inverness; 
Rev.  A  0.  Macdonald,  Queen  Street  Free  Church,  do.;  Mrs  Mary 
Mackellar,  Bard  to  the  Society;  Bailie  Macbean,  Dean  of  Guild 
Mackenzie,  Mr  Kenneth  Macdonald,  Town-Clerk ;  Mr  Chisholm, 
Kingston,  Canada;  Captain  Burgess,  Gairloch;  Mr  H.  G. 
Cameron  Corbet,  London ;  Mr  C.  Chisholm,  Namur  Cottage,  Inver- 
ness; Mr  James  Barron,  Ness  Bank,  do.;  Mr  A  0.  Mackenzie, 
Maryburgh;  Mr  A  Macbain,  rector,  Raining's  School ;  Mr  Donald 
Davidson  of  Drummond  Park ;  Mr  Hugh  Rose,  do.;  Mr  William 
Mackenzie,  Secretary  to  the  Society;  Mr  A  Ross,  Riverfield  ;  Mr 
F.  Macdonald,  Druidag ;  Mr  R.  Msuslean,  Ardross,  <bc. 

Mr  William  Mackenzie,  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  then 
addressing  the  meeting,  said  that  on  the  preceding  day  he  had  a 
letter  from  Lochiel,  stating  that  he  was  suffering  from  gout,  and 
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that  possibly  he  could  not  oome  North  ;  but  that  he  would  make 
a  special  effort  to  come.  On  Wednesday  night  he  had  a  telegram, 
intimating  that  Lochiel  was  worse,  and  tibat  afternoon  he  had 
received  l^e  following  letter : — 

"  Montagu  House,  WhiteLaU,  July  9,  1884. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^The  hope  which  I  expressed  in  my  letter  yester 
day  has,  I  regret  to  say,  not  been  realised,  and  this  morning  my 
foot  is  so  painful  that  I  can  hardly  put  it  to  the  ground,  much 
less  ought  I  attempt  to  travel.  You  cannot  on  my  behalf  ex- 
press too  forcibly  the  extreme  disappointment  which  my  enforced 
absence  from  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Gaelic  Society  causes 
me,  while,  if  it  be  not  presumptuous  to  say  so,  the  belief  ^at  this 
disappointment  will  be  shared  by  others,  sensibly  aggravates  my 
own  regret.  It  is  certainly  most  unfortunate  that  of  all  weeks 
in  the  year  I  should  be  a  prisoner  during  the  present  one,  when 
business  engagements,  as  well  as  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  the 
Gaelic  Society,  demanded  my  presence  in  Inverness.  Trusting 
that  my  enforced  absence  may  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  success  of  your  meeting,  I  am  yours,  very  fnthfuUy, 

"Donald  Cameron." 

Mr  Mackenzie  then,  continuing,  said  that  the  Council,  on  learn- 
ing of  LochieFs  illness,  had  resolved  to  ask  either  Lord  Dunmore 
(who  was  unable  to  be  present  last  year  when  he  himself  was  Chief) 
or  Sir  Kenneth  S.  Mackenzie  of  Gairloch,  to  preside  on  this 
occasion.  (Applause.)  Lord  Dunmore  being  in  to¥m,  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Council  of  the  Society  was  sent  to  wait  upon  him, 
but  he  too  was  suffering  from  gout.  (Laughter.)  They  then 
communicated  by  telegraph  with  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie — (Ap- 
plause)— one  of  the  earliest  and  best  friends  of  the  Society,  and 
he  had  put  the  Society  under  another  debt  of  gratitude  to  bim  by 
agreeing  to  preside  on  this  occasion,  and  in  response  to  the 
CounciFs  invitation  Sir  Kenneth  now  occupied  the  chair.  (Loud 
applause.)  The  Council  hoped  that  Loixl  Dunmore  would  be 
present,  but  owing  to  his  attack  of  gout  his  Lordship  was  un- 
able to  comply  with  their  wishes ;  and  another  gentleman,  Mr 
Macdonald  of  Skaebost,  whose  name  was  on  the  programme, 
telegraphed  that  afternoon  from  Edinburgh,  as  follows  : — 

'*  Sorry  I  cannot  be  with  you  to-night»  as  I  am  laid  up  with 
gout.  (Loud  laughter.)  I  wish  you  a  most  pleasant  evening, 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  have  with  such  a  chief  as  Lochiel." 
(Applause.) 
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Mr  Mackenzie  then  intimated  letters  of  apology  from  Mr 
Charlee  Fraaer-Mackintosh,  M.P.;  Cluny  Macpherson  of  Clunj, 
C.B.;  Mr  A.  R.  Mackenzie,  yr.  of  Kintail ;  Professor  Mackinnon ; 
Rev.  Mr  Morison,  Kintail ;  Rev.  A.  D.  Mackenzie,  Kilmorack  ; 
Shenff  Nicolson ;  Rev.  Mr  Maclachlan,  Glasgow  ;  Mr  Forbes  of 
Culloden ;  Mr  Mackintosh  of  Holme ;  Mr  John  Mackay,  Here- 
ford ;  Captain  D.  P.  Macdonald,  Fort- William ;  Mr  Clunas, 
Nairn;  and  Captain  O'SuUivan,  Inverness. 

Sir  Kenneth  S.  Mackenzie,  who,  as  already  stated,  occupied 
the  chair,  then  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said — Ladies  and 
Gentlemen, — You  will  see  from  the  programme  that  the  tirst 
item  is  an  address  by  the  Chief.  Unfortunately,  as  you  have 
heard,  the  Chi^  is  not  able  to  be  present,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  give  you  an  address.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  But 
there  is  one  thing  that  you  will  notice,  and  that  is  that  the  lead- 
ing members  of  this  Association  belong  to  a  highly  respectable 
class,  for  they  ai'e  all  afflicted  with  a  highly  respectable  complaint. 
(Laughter.)  That  complaint,  however,  though  very  respectable, 
is,  I  am  afraid,  a  very  painful  one,  and  one  that  is  excessively 
exasperating  under  all  circumstances,  and  particularly  so  when  it 
prevents  people  from  fulfilling  engagements  of  a  social  nature, 
such  as  that  of  this  evening  is.  And  as  Lochiel  cannot  be  here 
to-night,  I  am  sure  you  will  sympathise  with  him  in  his  unfor- 
tunate position,  and  will  ^ive  expression  to  that  feeling  at  the 
close  of  the  progranmie.  (Applause.)  Now,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  have  been  summoned  here  to-night  by  telegraph,  but  I 
must  confess  I  have  nothing  particular  to  say.  Politics  are  (  ro- 
perly  forbidden.  It  does  seem  rather  hard  on  one  who  regularly 
reads  the  papers,  and  sees  nothing  in  them  but  politics,  to  find 
that  he  is  not  permitted  to  touch  upon  what  he  sees  and  hears  daily. 
(Laughter.)  But  this  is  mainly  a  literary  society,  though  I  am 
afraid  the  literary  duties  are  to  a  large  extent  deputed  to  the 
Secretary,  Mr  William  Mackenzie.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing so  energetic  and  able  a  secretary  as  he  has  proved  himself  to 
be,  for  you  are  doubtless  aware  that  a  great  part  of  the  papers  in 
our  Transactions  come  from  his  pen.  I  remember  when  I  had 
the  honour  of  presiding  at  the  annual  dinner  here  a  year 
and  a-half  ago,  that  I  made  certain  suggestions  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  as  to  subjects  which  they  might  take  up, 
or  on  which  they  might  read  papers,  for  our  Transactions.  I 
confess  that  I  felt  too  modest  to  do  anything  myself,  but  I 
was  anxious  that  others  should  do  something,  and  I  suggested 
that  somebody  might  write  an  account  of  how  our  Highland  regi- 
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ments  were  raised.  Since  that  time  Mr  Mackenzie  has  contri- 
buted a  valuable  paper  to  our  last  volume  of  Transactions;  and 
veiy  interesting  evidence  came  out  before  the  Crofter  Commission 
as  to  how  our  Highland  regiments  were  raised,  and  the  Com- 
missioners were  also  told  that  Highland  proprietors  were  then 
more  tyrannical  than  those  of  the  present  day,  even  objection- 
able as  proprietors  to-day  are  supposed  to  be.  (Laughter.) 
Another  subject  has  lately  occurred  to  me.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  interesting  if  any  member  of  this  Association,  and  there 
are  a  great  many  here  present  to-night  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  would  take  up  and  publish  a  treatise  upon  Highland  sur- 
names. There  are  a  number  of  curious  English  names  in  the 
West  which  do  not  correspond  with  the  Gaelic  names.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  name  of  Livingstone,  which  is  translated  as 
McLc-anrUigh,  I  cannot  myself  understand  what  the  connection 
between  these  two  names  is.  Then  there  are  a  great  many  names 
which  are  translations,  but  whether  they  are  ancient  or  modem 
seems  undecided.  We  have  the  surnames  of  Brown,  Smith,  and 
Grey.  I  am  told  Brown  is  in  some  parts  of  the  country  called 
MaC'ille-dhuinn,  and  Grey  Mctc-iUe-ghlaia,  This  is  an  interesting 
subject,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  some  iajc^  re- 
garding it  should  be  put  on  record.  (Applause.)  The  efforts  of  this 
Association  have  always  been  directed  to  get  Gaelic  introduced  into 
our  Highland  schools,  and  those  of  you  who  have  taken  an  interest 
in  the  report  of  the  Crofter  Commission  will  have  seen  that  the 
Commissioners  have  recommended  legislation  pretty  much  on  the 
lines  suggested  by  this  Society.  (Applause.)  Whether  auything 
will  come  of  it,  I  cannot  say.  But  I  think  there  is  one  way  in 
which  the  Society  might  stUl  do  a  great  deal  of  good  with  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  Gaelic  in  schools.  There  is,  undoubtedly, 
great  difficulty  in  getting  Gaelic-speaking  teachers  for  our  High- 
land schools.  Gaelic-speaking  teachers  are  ambitious  like  other 
teachers.  The  best  men  go  where  the  best  salaries  are  to  be  got, 
and  the  best  salaries  are  not  always  to  be  found  on  the  West 
Coast.  At  all  events  it  would  require  an  unusual  amount  of 
public  spirit  in  the  ratepayers,  if  those  on  the  West  Coast  were  to 
give  salaries  which  would  enable  them  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  best  men.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  eminently  desirable  that 
the  best  Gaelic-speaking  teachers  should  hold  positions  in  Gaelic- 
speaking  districts ;  and  I  think  that  this  Society  should  bring  its 
influence  to  bear  on  Highland  School  Boards,  and  on  the  Educa- 
cation  Department,  with  the  view  of  securing  this.  (Applause.) 
It  is  surely  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a  man  who  cannot  understand 
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tbe  children,  and  whom  the  children  cannot  understand,  could  be 
able  to  impart  anything  like  a  real  education  to  theae  children.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  high-class  men  who  manage  to 
get  on  wonderfully  well  without  a  knowledge  of  Gaelic ;  but  ^ere 
are  teachers  who  discover  that  the  children  are  stupid,  because  they 
do  not  understand  the  children,  and  the  children  do  not  under- 
stand them.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
at  all  remarkable  that  the  teacher  should  find  the  children  stupid. 
(Applause.)  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  T  am  not  here  prepared 
with  an  address,  and  I  feel  somewhat  in  the  position  of  that  un- 
fortunate minister  who  did  not  know  much  Gaelic,  and  of  whom 
our  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr  Mackenzie,  of  Kilmorack,  told  us  a  stoiy 
at  the  meeting  when  this  Society  was  inaugurated.  This  unfor- 
tunate clergyman  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  up  his  sermon, 
and  when  it  was  got  up  it  was  not  veiy  edifying  to  the  people. 
(Laughter)  His  Gaelic  was  limited,  and  after  preaching  a 
quarter-of-an-hour,  he  wound  up  by  saying,  "  Tha  mi  cinnteach  gu 
bheil  sibhse  sgith  dhiomsa,  agus  tha  mise  seachd  sgith  dhibhse." 
*'  I  am  sure  you  are  tired  of  me,  and  T  am  heartily  tired  of  you." 
(laughter  and  applause. )  As  this  meeting  is  one  partly  for  amuse- 
ment, and  as  there  is  an  entertainment  before  you,  I  will  say  no 
more,  but  I  hope  that  any  weariness  you  may  have  felt  during  the 
last  few  minutes  will  speedily  pass  away.     (Loud  applause.) 

The  singing  and  dancing  were  then  proceeded  with.  To 
those  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Assembly  the  performers  were 
nearly  all  well  and  favourably  known.  Miss  Watt,  Miss  Hut- 
chison, Mr  Hugh  Fraser,  Mr  Paul  Fraser,  and  Mr  0.  0.  Mac- 
donald,  sustained  the  vocal  part  of  the  programme  ;  and  Captain 
Chisholm,  Glassbum ;  Pipe-Major  Alexander  Maclennan,  and 
Pipe-Major  Ronald  Mackenzie,  of  the  3rd  Battalion  Seaforth 
Highlanders,  supplied  the  bagpipe  music.  *^  The  Cameron  Men  " 
and  **  Tam  Glen  "  were  Miss  Watt's  selections,  and  she  received  an 
enthusiastic  recall  on  both  appearances.  In  response,  she  favoured 
the  audience  in  the  one  cajse  with  *'  The  Standard  on  the  Kraes  o' 
Mar,''  and  on  the  next  occasion  repeated  a  verse  of  her  theme. 
Miss  Watt  sang  in  splendid  voice,  and  the  cordial  appreciation 
evoked  was  both  flattering  and  deserved.  Miss  Huteheson  gave 
'*Mo  run  goal  dileas,"  very  sweetly,  and  received  a  warm  and 
hearty  encore.  She  was  equally  successful  in  another  ditty  of  the 
affections,  "  Thug  mi  gaol  do'n  Fhecur  Bhan,"  her  efforts  meeting 
with  a  well-merited  encore.  Mr  Hugh  Fraser,  who  was  in  char- 
acteristic form,  introduced  himself  with  ^*  Mo  run  gach  la', "  a 
prize  song  by  the  late  Rev.  D.  Fraser,  Feam,  and  b^g  recalled 
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gave  the   "  Gairloch   Clan."     His  other  performance,    "  Na  'm 
bithinn  na  m'  Bhard/'  created  much  amusement  owing  to  the  de-    | 
monstrative  rendering  it  received.     Mr  Paul  Fraser  was  equally    r 
happy  in  "  The  Old  Brigade,"  as  in  ''  Mnathan  a'  Ghlinne  "  and    r 
"  Theid  i  leam,"  and  all  three  performances  were    warmly  ap-    ? 
preciated.     Miss  J.  B.  Mackenzie  played  the  pianoforte  accompani- 
ments with  great  acceptance.     A  most  popular  feature  of  the  pro-     ^ 
ceedings  was  the  dancing  of  the  Higliland  Fling,  Gillie  Galium, 
and  the  Reel  of  Tulloch,  all  of  which  were  excellently  done,  and 
loudly   applauded.     The   interval    between   the   parts    was  very 
agreeably  tilled  up  by  Gaptain  Ghisholm,  who  played  a  selection  of 
well-known  airs  on  the  pipes,  his  playing  evoking  loud  cheers. 

Mr  Golin  Ghisholm  opened  the  recond  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme by  a  Gaelic  address.  He  said — A  Phriomh  a'  Ghomuinn 
so,  a  Bhaintighearnan,  agus  a  Dhaoin'-uaisle,  is  duilich  learn 
innseadh  dhuibh  nach  'eil  e  air  chomas  do'n  phears-eaglais  a 
bha  dol  a  thoirt  oraid  Ghaidhlig  dhuinn  a  bhi  an  so  an  nochd. 
Na  'm  biodii  e  air  tighinn  bu  chinnteach  duinn  toileachdainn  agus 
soillearachdainn  fhaighinn.  An  coimeas  do  'n  duine  urramach  sin 
cha'n  'eil  mise  ach  mar  dhamh  an  ceo,  no  mar  fhear  'na  aonar  ann 
am  b&ta  air  bharr  na  tonn  agus  e  gun  stiuir,  gun  seol,  gun  ramh, 
gun  taoman.  A  bharrachd  air  so  cha  d'fhuair  mi  ach  fios 
piobaire  ;  agus  air  an  aobhar  sin  na  gabhaibh  ioDgantas  ged  nach 
'eil  mo  chruit  air  dheagh  ghleusadh,  oir  cha  ro>)h  duil  agam  ri  mo 
bheul  fhosgladh  aig  a'  choinnimh  so.  Goma  co  dhiiibh,  eadar 
dheoin  a's  ain-deoin  dh'aontaich  mi.  Ach,  aon  ni,  cha  chum  mi 
fada  sibh.  Ma  bheir  sibh  eisdeachd  fad  naoi  no  deich  a  mhion- 
aidean  domh,  innsidh  mi  mo  bheachd  dhuibh  air  na  comhairlean 
baigheil,  priseil  a  thug  Ard-theachdairean  na  Ban-righ  dhuinn  mu 
sgoilean  Gaidhealta<;hd  agus  Eileanan  na  h-Alba.  Anns  a'  chiad 
dol  sios,  tha  na  daoine  glice,  cogaiseach  so  a'  sealltainn  air  an  trom 
dhlighe  a  tha  ri  phaidheadh  ann  an  cuid  de  na  sgoilean  Gaidhealach 
mar  eallach  a  tha  tuilleadh  is  trom  ri  ghiulan.  Ann  an  cuid  de  'n 
Eilean  Leoghasach  tha  cain  agus  cis  nan  sgoilean  a'  tighinn  gu  sia 
tasdain  Hgus  ochd  sgillinn 's  a'  phunnd  Shasunnach.  Anns  na  h-Earr- 
adh  tha  a'  chain  da  thasdan  agus  ochd  sgilliun,  agus  ann  an  Uidhist- 
a-chinne-tuath  tri  tasdain  's  a'  phunnd  Shasunnach.  Agus  cha  'd 
ann  's  na  h-eileanan  uile  tha  an  t-olc;  tha  da  sgire  dheng  eadar 
tir-mor  Siorrachd  Inbhirnis,  Siorrachd  Rois,  agus  Eilean  Shealt- 
ainn  anns  am  beil  dlighe  nan  sgoilean  a'  dol  thairis  air  da  thasdan 
's  a'  phunnd  Shasunnach.  Tha  a  leithid  so  de  dh-ana-eaitheamh 
nkr — tha  e  buileach  nAr,  an  uair  a  chuimhnicheas  sinn  gur  ann  aig 
daoine  nach  'eil  ro  chomasach  tha  a'  chuid  mhor  dheth  ri  phaidh- 
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eadh.  Tha  Ard-theachdairean  na  Ban-righ  (ma  tha  Gaidhlig  air 
Commissioners  cha  chuala  mise  i)  tha  iad  a'  £ucinn  mar  an  ceudna 
nach  'eil  aig  cloinn  luchd-labhairt  na  Gaidhlig  ach  fior  dhroch  ceartas 
anns  na  sgoilean  air  son  am  bheil  iad  a  paidheadh  cho  daor.  Air 
an  aobhar  sin  tha  iad  a'  toirt  am  barail  gu  saor,  soilieir  dhiiinn  air 
gach  seol  agos  gach  doigh  a  bu  choir  a  leantainn  a  so  suas  gu  Ian 
cheartas  a  bhoileachadh  air  sgoilearan  na  Gaidhlig.  Am  measg 
nam  ficheadan  de  dhoigbean  caomhail  anns  am  beil  iad  a  soillear- 
achdainn  an  durachd  do'n  sgoilear  Ghaidhlig  tha  iad  gun  agadh, 
gan  fhiaradh,  a'  oomhairleachadb  gu'm  biodh  e  air  a  chur  air  an 
aon  niith  ri  sgoilear  na  Greugais  agus  na  Laidinn.  Tha  a  nis  os 
cionn  ceud  bliadhna  bho'n  thug  sgoilear  ainmeal  aig  nach  robh 
mor  bhaigh  ris  a'  Ghaidhealtachd  a  bharail  mu'n  amaideachd  a 
bha  ann  a  bhi  a'  sparradh  na  Beurla  nach  robh  iad  a'  tuigsinn, 
a  dheoin  no  dh-ain-deoin,  air  an  oigridh  Ghaidhealaich.  Idar 
tha  fios  agaibh  tha  cuid  de  na  sgoUearan  so  a'  cosnadh  suim 
mhaith  airgid  's  a'  bhliadhna  air  son  chanainean  coigreach 
mar  tha  Fraingis  agus  Greugais ;  agus  c'arson  nach  biodh  a' 
cheart  chothrom  air  a  thoirt  do'n  Ghaidhlig  1  Agus  so  gu 
seachd  sonraichte  an  uair  a  chi  sinn  gu'n  do  dh-fhaisg  na  h- 
Eirionnaich  an  t-sochair  so  as  a'  Pharlamaid  air  an  son  fhein. 
Agus  tha  fhios  againn  gu  bheil  a'  Ghaidhlig  airidh  air.  Nach 
d'thuirt  fear  de  ard  luchd-teagaisg  Abar-eadhan  o  chionn  ghoirid 
gu'n  robh  a'  Ghaidhlig  na  cainnt  sgriobhte  deich  linntean  m'  an 
deachaidh  facal  Beurla  a  chur  riamh  air  paipear.  Is  e  coire  sluagh 
na  duthcha  a  bhios  ann,  ma  ta,  mur  cruadhaich  iad  air  a'  Pharl- 
amaid gu  Ian  cheartas  fhaiginn  dha'n  sliochd.  A  dh'aon  fhacal 
ged  bhiodh  muinntir  na  Gaidhealtachd  a'  taghadh  riaghailtean  gu 
sgoilearan  math  a  dheanamh  dhe'n  cuid  cloinne  cha  b'urrainn  daibh 
roghainn  na  b'fhearr  a  dheanamh  na  bhi  Ian  leagte  ri  deagh 
chomhairlean  Ard-theachdairean  na  Banrigh.  Mar  is  luaithe  a 
chuirear  an  gniomh  iad  is  ann  is  cliuitiche  a  bhitheas  e  do'n 
Ghaidhealtachd  agus  is  buannachdaile  dha  'n  Rioghachd  gu  leir. 
Mr  Chisholm  concluded  amid  loud  cheering. 

Mr  B«ginald  Macleod,  who  took  the  place  assigned  in  the 
programme  to  Mr  Macdonald  of  Skaebost,  said — I  am  very  sorry 
to  have  to  appear  in  the  place  of  your  old  and  most  esteemed 
member,  Mr  Lachlan  Macdonald  of  Skaebost.  I  am  afrsdd  we  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  illness  with  more  merriment  than  was  right 
or  becoming,  but  since  the  malady  is  more  unpleasant  than  danger- 
ous, we  were  affected  with  something  like  amusement  on  hearing 
that  Lochiel,  Lord  Dunmore,  and  Mr  Macdonald  of  Skaebost  were 
all  ill  with  gout     I  am  sure  we  are  all  equally  sorry  that  they 
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are  unable  to  be  present  to-night,  and  we  earnestly  wish  for  their 
speedy  recovery  from  their  temporary  illness.  I  myself  am  not 
sorry  that  Mr  Macdonald  is  absent,  because  it  enables  me  to  move 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  who  has  occupied 
the  chair  with  so  much  satisfaction.  (Applause.)  I  suppose  Sir 
Kenneth  Mackenzie  and  I  will  have  the  honour  of  addressing  a 
good  many  audiences  within  the  next  twelve  months,  and  I  hope 
that^  we  shall  have  a  great  many  votes  of  thanks,  but  I  am 
equally  certain  we  shall  not  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  one  another.  Therefore,  I  take  this  opportunity,  as 
the  only  one  that  is  likely  to  occur,  and  I  hope  we  shall  often 
meet  in  future,  and  always  be  friends  in  whatever  kind  of  meeting 
we  may  happen  to  find  ourselves.  ^Applause.)  I  believe  such  a 
meeting  as  this  cannot  possibly  fail  to  have  a  very  effective  and 
favourable  result  upon  the  objects  of  this  Society.  It  has  been  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  meeting,  and  every  Highlander  must  desire 
that  this  grand  old  language  which  I  must  unhappily  confess  not  hav- 
ing been  taught  so  thoroughly  to  understand  as  I  should  like — that 
this  language  should  live,  and  live  with  an  increased  interest  among 
our  people.  I  believe  if  we  take  care  simply  that  nothing  is  done 
in  our  schools  or  otherwise  to  make  the  use  of  our  Gaelic  language 
awkward  or  inconvenient^  it  will  never  die,  because  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  home,  the  language  of  the  affections,  and  the  language  of 
childhood,  and  therefore  it  must  remain  with  us.  I  hope  all  in 
the  Highlands  who  use  English  will  put  it  on  as  they  put  on  their 
greatcoats — (Laughter) — ^that  when  they  go  to  the  markets  to  do 
business,  or  go  to  the  South,  they  may  then  talk  English.  I  am 
very  anxious  that  the  Gaelic  language  should  remain  with  all  our 
Highland  people — the  language  which  will  be  their  daily  possession 
and  their  daily  interest,  and  in  which  they  exchange  their  daily 
thoughts.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  If  a  people  loses  its  lan- 
guage, it  loses  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  bonds  of 
union,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  the  case  of  a  great  people  like  this 
Gaelic  race,  if  they  lose  their  language,  we  shall  lose  from  the 
world  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  one  of  the  most  expressive 
languages  which  has  existed  in  this  island.  (Applause.)  I 
trust,  however,  that  that  will  never  be — that  each  and  all  of  us 
will  do  our  utmost  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  the  language  both 
in  our  elementary  schools  and  otherwise,  so  that  there  will  always 
be  a  people  competent  to  teach  our  youth.  (Applause.)  He 
concluded  by  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Kenneth  and  the 
performers,  which  was  very  heartily  responded  to. 

Sir  Kenneth,  on  rising  to  reply,  was  received  with  loud 
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cheers.  He  said-^On  the  part  of  the  performers  and  myself  I  beg 
to  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  kind  reception  you  have 
given  UB.  In  the  early  part  of  the  evening  there  were  one  or  two 
things  which  I  ought  to  have  referred  to.  With  reference  to  the 
appeal  made  by  Mr  Colin  Chisholm  as  to  a  grant  of  10s.  being 
paid  in  Ireland  to  those  children  who  are  properly  taught  the 
Dative  language,  I  may  say  that  attention  was  directed  to  this 
sabject  in  the  report  of  the  Crofter  Commission.  I  am  told  that 
Mr  Fraser-Maclontosh  has  given  notice  that  he  will  next  Monday 
night  ask  Mr  Mundella  in  the  House  of  Commons  whether  the 
privilege  granted  in  Ireland  will  be  granted  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  (Applause.)  I  ought  also  to  have  referred  to  Qaelic 
literature,  which  is  every  year  spreading — ^for  we  are  constantly 
receiving  fresh  publications  in  Gaelic.  The  other  day  I  received 
a  volume  of  Gaelic  poems  by  Mr  John  Mackay  of  Ledaig,  which 
I  regret  to  say  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  go  over,  but  the  very 
publication  of  which  is  in  itself  a  subject  of  interest.  It  is  quite  un- 
pardonable that  I  should  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the  Bard 
of  this  Society,  Mrs  Mary  Mackellar,  has  been  chosen  by  her 
Majesty  to  translate  into  Gaelic  the  last  volume  of  her  journal  in 
the  Highlands.  (Applause.)  Some  say  that  the  Highlanders  are 
not  generally  great  reiulers  of  books  ;  but  I  am  sure  this  volume 
will  be  read  with  the  greatest  interest  and  .avidity.  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  remarkable  than  another  that  came  under  my 
notice  as  a  member  of  the  Crofter  Commission,  it  was  the 
simple  faith  that  the  West  Highlanders  seemed  to  put  in  the 
Queen.  They  seemed  to  think  of  the  Queen  both  as  a  noble 
lady  of  great  private  worth  and  as  a  lady  who  had  great 
sympathy  for  her  Highland  subjects.  If  she  had  got  the  land, 
they  believe  all  their  wrongs  would  be  redressed.  They  have 
the  most  implicit  confidence  in  her,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  will  take  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  this  book  when 
it  is  published  in  their  own  language.  (Applause.)  In  conclusion, 
Sir  Kenneth  asked  the  audience  to  testifiy  their  appreciation 
of  LochieFs  desire  to  attend  the  gathering.      (Applause.) 

The  large  and  appreciative  audience  which  had  throughout 
filled  the  hall  then  dispersed,  and  the  proceedings,  which  had  been 
of  a  most  successful  character,  terminated. 


The  following  song  in  honour  of  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie, 
composed  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs  Mary  Mackellar,  the  Bard  of 
the  Society,  will  be  read  and  sung  with  interest: — 
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ORAN 

DO  'N  RIDIRE  COINNEACH  MAaCOINNIOH, 
TRIATH    GHEARRLOCH. 

Clwraa,  —So  deocb  slidnt'  a'  Ghlddheil  ghasda, 
Do  'm  bu  daalach  a  bhi  gaisgeil, 
Ard  cheann-feadhna  de  Shiol  Eachuinn, 
Leis  'm  bu  chleachdadh  a  bhi  mbr. 

Mile  f&ilte  air  an  uasal 
Do  'm  math  a  thig  feile  cuaiche, 
Sporan  a  bhios  trie  ga  fhuasgladh 
Leis  an  laimh  nach  cruaidh  mu  'n  br. 
So  deoch-slainte^  etc. 

Giddheal  uasal  de  Shiol  Choinnich, 
Fine  d'  am  bu  dual  bhi  loinneil, 
Chuidicheadh  an  Righ  's  gach  oidhirp, 
'S  cha  bhiodli  coir*  aca  le  'n  deoin. 
So  deoch-slaint'y  etc. 

N^e  's  e  mo  run  an  t4lrmunn, 
Sliochd  nan  sonn  d'  an  dual  bhi  'n  Ge^loch, 
Sealgairean  nam  fuar-bheann  iUxla, 
Rachadh  d^  air  damh  na  crbic', 
So  deoch-slaint',  etc. 

GIddheal  fearail,  flathail,  tr^ubhach, 
A  shiubhladh  an  fhrith  gu  h-eutrom  ; 
'S  binne  na  na  h-eoin  's  a'  Oheitein 
Uii^ghioll  speiseil  do  bheoil. 
So  deoch-slaint',  etc. 

Cairid  islean,  cairid  uaislean, 
Cairid  dileas  thu  do'n  tuath-cheath'm  ; 
Ris  an  diobrach  cha  bhiodh  gruaim  ort, 
'S  tha  thu  suairce  anns  gach  doigh. 
So  deoch-slaint',  etc. 

Tha  thu  carthannach  a's  caoimhneil, 
Tha  do  shuilean  mar  na  daoimein  ; 
Do  ghuth  ciuin  mar  bhinn-ghuth  maighdinn, 
Bheireadh  aoibhneas  le  a  cebl. 
So  deoch-slaint',  etc. 
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'Bhaintigheam'  aillidh  tha  ri  d'  ghualamn, 
Liomh  an  t-sioda  air  a  cuailean, 
Bian  mar  eiteag  gheal  nan  cnaintean, 
'S  a  da  ghruaidh  air  dhath  an  rbis. 
So  deoch-slaint^  etc. 

Dorsan  ibhri  'n  cuirtean  sirist, 
Bho'n  tigeadh  am  manran  mUis  ; 
'S  aoibhneach  mi  gur  leat  na  bilean 
Bho  'm  faigh  thu  gun  sireadh  pbg. 
So  deoch-slaint,'  etc. 

Slat  an  coill  i  's  cha  b'  i  chrionach, 
'S  i  'b  gacli  doigh  d'  a  fine  dileas, 
Sliochd  nan  Caimbeu]|M;h  neo-chiosnaicht' 
A  bha  'n  "  He  ghlas  an  fheoir." 
So  deoch-daint,'  etc. 

Saoghal  £eida  'm  beatha  sbuairnhnich, 
Guidhidh  mi  do  'n  armunn  uasal, 
'S  gu  'm  bu  fada  beo  ri  'ghualainn 
Baintigbeama  a'  chuailein  6ir  ! 
So  deoch-slaint,'  etc. 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

Tbe  thirteenth  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the 
Station  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  13th  January  1885.  D.  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  M.P.,  Chief  of  the  Society,  presided  ;  and  the  attendance 
was  larger  than  at  any  former  dinner  of  the  Society.  The  Chief 
was  supported  on  the  right  by  Sir  Kenneth  S.  Mackenzie  of 
Gairloch,  Bart,  and  on  the  left  by  Mr  R^^inald  Macleod;  Dun- 
vegan  Castle — the  other  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the  table  being 
Mr  Lachlan  Macdonald  of  Skaebost ;  Provost  Macandrew,  the 
Rev.  Dr  Joass,  Golspie;  Bailie  Alexander  Ross;  and  the  Rev.  A 
C.  Macdonald.  The  croupiers  were  Mr  Allan  R.  Mackenzie,  yr.  of 
Eintail,  and  Mr  Munro-Ferguson  of  Novar,  M.P.  Among  the 
others  present  were — 

Captain  Munro  of  Foulis;  Captain  Beaumont,  R.N.;  Mr  £. 
H.  Macmillan,  Caledonian  Bcuik ;  Professor  Heddle,  St  Andrews; 
Dr  Aitken,  Inverness;  Mr  Home,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey; 
Dr  Macnee,  Inverness;  Dr  Chapman,  Inverness;  Dr  F.  M. 
Mackenzie,  Inverness ;  Mr  James  Barron,  Ness  Bank ;  Mr  John 
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Oran,  Kirkton;  Mr  Grant,  of  Maodougall  &  Coj.;  Treasurer 
Jonathan  Ross ;  Mr  Gumming,  Allanfeam  ;  Mr  William  Mackay, 
solicitor ;  Bailie  Mackay,  Inverness ;  Mr  A.  Machardy,  chief-con- 
stable; Mr  F.  Macgillivray,  solicitor;  Mr  Macfarlane,  Caledonian 
Hotel ;  Mr  R.  Maclean,  factor  for  Ardross ;  Mr  T.  G.  Henderson, 
Highland  Club  Buildings ;  Mr  J.  Mackenzie,  Greig  Street ;  Mr 
Alex.  Frasor,  Balloch;  Mr  H.  F.  Macdonald,  Milend ;  Mr  D. 
Mackintosh,  Bank  of  Scotland ;  Mr  Charles  Macdonald,  ELnock- 
nageal ;  Mr  J.  Macbean,  jeweller;  Mr  Alex.  Maclennan,  painter; 
Mr  Macritchie,  chemist;  Mr  Melven,  bookseller;  Mr  David 
Munro,  Inverness ;  Mr  W.  Morrison,  Dingwall ;  Mr  Ellison,  of 
Morel  Brothers ;  Mr  Begg,  coal  merchant ;  Mr  J.  Mackay,  solici- 
tor ;  Mr  F.  Macdonald,  Druidaig,  Kintail ;  Mr  D.  Oampbell,  Balli- 
feary ;  Mr  W.  G.  Stuart,  draper ;,Mr  W.  Durie,  H.M.  Customs; 
Mr  John  Macdonald,  Superintendent  of  Police ;  Bailie  Wm.  Mac- 
bean;  Mr  James  Fraser,  Mauld ;  Mr  John  Fraser,  do.;  Mr  William 
Mackenzie,  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  Mr  Macleod,  Manse  Place ; 
Mr  William  Cooper,  Huntly  Street;  Mr  Roderick  Fraser, 
contractor,  Argyle  Street;  Mr  John  Davidson,  Inglis  Streot; 
Mr  William  Gunn,  draper ;  Mr  George  J.  Campbell,  solicitor ;  Mr 
John  Macdonald,  Exchange;  Mr  P.  H.  Smarts  drawing-master;  Mr 
Duncan  Mactavish,  High  Street;  Mr  Roberts,  C.E.,  Kingussie; 
Mr  H.  R.  Mackenzie,  Park  House ;  Mr  Colin  Chisholm,  Namur 
Cottage ;  Mr  Andrew  Macritchie,  solicitor ;  Mr  A.  R.  Macraild, 
writer ;  Mr  A.  Macbain,  Raining  School ;  Rev.  Mr  Sutherland, 
Strathbran ;  Mr  A.  Mackenzie,  Silverwells ;  Rev.  Mr  Fraser,  Erch- 
less ;  Mr  Frank  Grant,  solicitor ;  Mr  J.  B.  Innes,  Church  Street; 
Mr  John  Forsyth,  wine-merchant;  Mr  Bethune,  Seafield;  Mr 
Duncan  Macdonald,  Union  Street;  Mr  James  Macbean;  Mr 
Alex.  Mackenzie,  Park  House ;  Mr  J.  Simpson,  Highland  Rail- 
way ;  Mr  Fraser  Campbell,  draper ;  Mr  Alexander  Fraser,  jun.. 
Commercial  Bank ;  Mr  H.  M.  Munro,  insurance  agent ;  Mr  A. 
Maclennan,  factor  for  Lady  Gordon  Cathcart ;  Mr  John  Whyte, 
librarian ;  Mr  W.  Cameron,  the  Castle ;  Mr  Fraser,  Ballifeary ;  Mr 
A.  Mactavish,. of  Messrs  Mactavish  4b  Mackiiltosh,  ironmongers; 
Mr  D.  Macrae,  teacher,  Alness ;  Mr  D.  Fraser,  solicitor ;  Mr  A. 
Macgregor,  do.;  Mr  Gillanders,  grocer;  Mr  Macpherson,  manager, 
Victoria  Hotel ;  Mr  D.  Macpherson,  coal-merchant ;  Mr  Geoige 
Hamilton,  of  Hamilton  &  Co.;  Mr  Cumming,  jun.,  Allanfeam; 
Mr  L.  Munro,  Dingwall;  Mr  Wm.  Bain,  Edinburgh;  Mr 
D.  K.  Clark,  Inverness ;  Mr  D.  Naime,  do.;  Mr  A.  Ross,  do.; 
Mr  W.  M.  Mackenzie,  Elgin ;  Mr  Duncan,  Edinburgh,  Mr  Grants 
Glasgow,  d(C. 
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The  following  was  the  programme  : — 

"  A'  chairm  sgaoilte ;  chualas  an  ce51, 
Ard  shblas  an  talk  nan  Triath." — Oissan. 

Gaeuc  Society  of  Inverness. 

Thirteenth    Annual   Dinner, 
In  the  Station  Hotel,  Inverness,  on  TuESDiiT, 

January  13,  1885.  , 

Chairman — Lochiel,  M.P.,  Ohief  of  the  Society. 

*'  Bidh  Loohiall  mar  bu  chbir  da    . 
'Car  an  ordugh  nan  Gaidheal." 

— Mae  MikaighsUr  Akuknr, 

Croupiers— AujL^  R.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  yr.  of  Kintail. 
R.  C.  Munro-Ferguson,  Esq.,  M.P. 

'*  Tha'n  Comunn  rioghail  Gailig  an  traths'  a'  oumail  soas 
Cuimhn'  air  seol  nan  armunn  a  Vabhaist  'bhi  ga  luaidh; 
A'  chainnt  a  dh'ionnsuicli  iad-san  dhuibh,  's  i  ghnathaich  sibh 

ga  baan, 
Gheibh  sibh  stoc  na  ciinainn,  's  cha'n  fhJtillnich  i  aainn." 

— Dowwchadh  Ban. 

"  0  faigh  a  nail  ao  t-8«arag, 
E  thagar  dhuinn  an  drama." 

Bho'n  a  thuit  dhainn  bhi  'n  tish-osda, 

Bitheamaid  cridheil,  togar  oeol  leinn." — Seann  Oran, 

Toasts.  Pboposbd  bt  Rbspondbd  to  bt 

1.  The  Queen The  Chief 

'*  Thag  Dia  dhut  mar  ghibht, 
Bhi  ga  moralach  glio — 
Chrioed,  dednaioh  dha  sliochd  bhi  I^Ui-mhor." 

— McMTt  Nighean  Alatdair  BwUdh, 

2.  Prince  and  Prio-  \ 

cewof  Wales,  and  9  j^  ^^^^^ 

other  Members  of  l 
the  Boyal  Family  ) 

**  SlaiDt*  naTeaghlaich  Rioghail  iobhich, 
'  Olamaid  ku  Buondaoh  geanaiL "—ifoc  JiihcughHir  AUutair 

3.  Army,  Navy,  and  i 

Auxiliary  Forces.  J  The  Chikp 

«  lionaibh  suas  gach  cnaoh  gu  'barr, 
Bithoftdh  i  Ian  de'u  deoch  is  fearr— 
Sguabaibh  as  i  fuar  no  blatb,     . 
Air  deadh  shlainte  arm  an  aigh." 
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Annual  Rbfobt  bt  the  Sbcrsust. 
"  Fh»d  '■  &  bblot  ^iui  ftiiiis  nm  apeonibh. 
No  genlftch  Ekf;  eirigh  '■  on  oidhche, 
Nosaoth  k'   widMdh  '»  na  h-itrdibh, 
BidE  clin  Dkn  Ooidhul  air  cboimhiie." 

—Am  Bard  Mae  OiUeam. 

4.  SnootM    to    the    1 

QmIio  Societ7   of  [TbsChuf 

Inremeu ) 

"  Clad  fulta  ^  ComuDD  nan  Uaidheal  (leu,  foiimidh, 
Ni  dathehH  ae  athralchean  'ohumail  a  niM, 
Seano  datbchaa  can  Oaidheal,  an  clia  a'a  an  caoaiiia — 

A'  obainat  ain  a  tbainjg  bho  Adhamh  a  iidbi — 
Uar  End  a'l  an  t-eideadh  air  srald  no  air  ileibhte 

Tha  nillaoh,  dcai,  entrom,  srinn,  ftreadbnaob  »d  tiiaagh  ; 
Sar  ohomuim  mo  chridba  1  cha^  ioghnadh  sed  bhithlnn. 
An  K  mar  a*  dligbeMb  a*  gnidhe  leo  baddh."  — 

Sobhan  Mae-CoOa. 

5.  Memben  of  Farlia-  1  I  Lochikl,  M.P. 

meat  for  HkbUnd  >  Us  JAMB8  FlUBCB i  Notak,  M.P. 

Conntiea  &  Borgh* )  ( 

"  C'ait  an  bdl  'md  riogbaobd. 

Am  Gor-ghnioiab  timg  barraobd  oirbh  T 
Na'm  broinaiobte  chum  stri  libb, 

A  mbllidbean  bamideaob — 
Na  finnin  igaictell  pbrUeil 

De'n  fhior-ohrnBidh  nach  fannaioheadb. 
Da  'm  b'  abhaiat  a,  bbi  dileaa, 
'8  muib  diobradb  aa  gbealladh  lad." 

—Mae  Mhaighttir  AloMair 

taii°'of'tbe~dMi.  \" 

"  'Si  labhair  Padrnig  'n  Innitful  nan  High 
'8  am  faidb  naomh  lin,  Calam  caomb/'aD  I." 

"  Tolgieacb,  aaibhir  do  tbeagaaK 

SoiUeir,  tarbhacli,  aaimh  do  gblijlr  ; 

Llanmhor,  brighmhor  do  abean-fhoeail, 

Sgiamhacb,  taitneach,  oiallaob,  mor." 

"**" 1  (         V.P.E.LS. 

"  Theid  aineolaa  nil  •■  an  tir. 
'S  each  oleacbdadh  neo-dbireach  croin, 
A'a  mealaidh  ainn  aooai  a'a  nth 
Gun  tharmad  no  atritb  'nar  fonn  ; 
Theid  aooilean  'ebnr  aiuw  taaa  sacb  ceam, 

Bidb  leabbraiohean  Oailig  pailt ; 
BIdh  e&Iaa  ai  diadhachd  ■' bw— 
Tbig  gacb  dnioe  gn  1111  'a  gn  ratb." 

— Seumai  Mae-Qriogair,  D.D. 
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The   Afrionltaral  \ 

Interwts   o/'^[^'"^^ Pbovow  Maoakdeiw, 

Highlands. ) 

"  Ga'm  b'i  'Ghiddhealtachd  an  tir  bhaigheil, 

'S  an  tir  phairieaoh,  bhiadhar; 
Tir  a'  phailteis,  tir  gair  gbainne, 

Tir  u  glaine  fiaUchd  ; 
An  tir  bhainneaoh,  naohdrach,  mheaUeh, 

Chaombaoh,  channach,  thiorail ; 
Tir  an  arain,  tir  an  tachdair, 

Sithoe,  '8  pailteM  iai^ch."— {TtZfeoni  Rob. 

).  Kindred  Sodeiies Db  F.  M.  Maokbnzis...Bailis  Alix«  Ross. 

'*  Bidh  oaoimhneas,  oomnnn,  iochd,  a's  gradb 
Anns  gach  idt  am  measg  an  t-slnaigh 
Eadar  far  an  eirich  grian 
*B  far  an  laidh  i  'n  iar  W  ohoan." 

10.  The  Non.Resident  {  ^    ^        CmsHOLM j  S^'^V, 

Members (        v/vi-^  ^MxxoEx^,um j  ^^  ^^^^  Maoliod. 

"  'Bhi  gm'n  onimhneaoliadh  's  ga  'n  iondrainn." — Oran  OaUig, 

11.  ProToet,      Magis* ) 

trates,  and  Town  >  Mb  J.  Babbon Bailii  Maobsan. 

Council ) 

*'  Na  abraibh  ach  beag,  ach  abraibh  ga  math  e." — Sean-Phoeai, 

^^  llJILomta^on..'^  I  M«  Wh.  Maokay R.y.  A.  C.  Maodonald. 

"  €kd  naoh  deanainn  fidhleireaohd 

Gu'n  deanainn  sgriobhadh  's  leuffhadh, 
'Sa  Kaille  dbeanainn  searmoin  dhait 
Nach  talaicheadh  son  fo*n  ghrein  oirr '." 

13.  The  Press GonifoiLLOB  Stuabt 

<*Baaidhleisnaseoid." 

14.  The  Chief Mb  K  H.  Magmillan Thb  Chikf. 

"  0  Dhomhnnill  nan  DomhnuU  ga'm  bu  ob6ireach  deadh  bheos, 
Slioohd  nan  cniridhean  easda,  slioohd  nan  Us^rean  trean, 
A  bha  na^  na*n  cleachaadh,  's  ioma  eachdraidh  rinn  sgeul, 
Agas  bard  a  rinn  doan  mn  an  oaisle  's  an  enchd." — Mcwri  Nic-Eakur. 

16.  The  Croupiers Mb  G.  J.  Campbxll. Thb  Cboupibbs. 

**  Dithis  a  iha  6g  iad, 
Ditbis  a  tha  boidheach, 
Dithis  tha  gun  6irleaoh 
A  ohorr  air  a  chelle." — Rob  Dorm, 

"  Da  ohuraidh  'ohaidh  sios  air  ohomhladh 
'Measg  mhiltean  an  comhstri  nan  sl6gh." — FingcU  Dttan  III, 
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'*  DiOCH-AM-DOBUIS." 

Deoch-aji-doniis,  deoch-an-t-aoiudB, 
Deooh-a^-deagh-thuruis ! 
Kithibh  aona  gu'n  robh  affaion', 
Nithibh  dona  oha  ba  dualdaiim. 
Air  ghaol  sith  *b  air  eagal  oonaia, 
Thugar  deoch-an-doruifl  dhaiun ! 

After  dinner,  the  Secretary  (Mr  William  Mackenzie),  stated 
that  apologies  for  unavoidable  absence  had  been  received  from  Mr 
Baillie  of  Dochfour ;  Mr  Charles  Fraser-Mackintosh,  M.P.;  Mr  J. 
P.  Grant,  jr.  of  Rothiemurchus ;  Rev.  A.  Bisset,  Stratherrick  ; 
Professor  D.  Mackinnou,  Edinburgh ;  Mr  A.  Mackintosh  Shaw, 
London;  Mr  Hew  Morrison,  Brechin;  Colonel  Macpherson  of 
Glentniim ;  ex-Bailie  Macdonald,  Aberdeen ;  Mr  Angus  Mack- 
ntosh  of  Holm  ;  Mr  Alexander  Macpherson,  Kingussie ;  Mr  D. 
Menzies,  Blairich ;  Bailie  Stewart,  Dingwall ;  Mr  P.  Burgess, 
Drumnadrochit ;  Rev.  J.  Macpherson,  Lairg;  Mr  D.  Macrae, 
Ardintoul ;  Mr  D.  Cameron,  late  of  Clunes,  Nairn  ;  Dr  Stratton, 
Devonport ;  Mr  Charles  Lines,  Inverness ;  Mr  A.  Burgess,  Gair- 
loch  ;  Mr  Simon  Chisholm,  do.;  Rev.  R.  Morison,  Kmtail ;  Mr 
Duncan  Maclachlan,  publisher,  Edinburgh ;  Mr  D.  R.  Ross,  Glen- 
Urquhart ;  Mr  Osgood  H.  Mackenzie ;  Mr  John  Mackay  of  Ben 
Reay ;  Mr  Charles  Fergusson,  Cally,  Kirkcudbright ;  Sir  George 
Macpherson-Grant,  M.P.;  Mr  D.  Davidson  of  Drummond  Park ; 
Mr  D.  Forbes  of  Culloden ;  Mr  A.  Ross,  Alness ;  Major  Colin 
Mackenzie,  London ;  Captain  A.  M.  Chisholm,  Glassbum ;  Mr 
Clunas,  4  Momingside  Park,  Edinburgh ;  Mr  Alex.  Macdonald, 
Highlajid  Railway,  Inverness ;  Mr  Thomas  Cook,  108  Patrick 
Street,  Cork,  dtc. 

Mr  C.  Ferguson,  who  is  the  author  of  the  paper  on  the  Gaelic 
names  of  plants  published  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Trs^isactions,  in  apolo- 
gising for  his  absence,  wrote : — "  As  an  example  of  the  good  a 
word  of  encouragement  and  advice  from  those  at  headquarters 
does  us,  wandering-Jew  members  of  the  Society,  I  may  mention 
that  the  idea  of  making  up  this  list  of  Gaelic  names  of  birds  was 
first  suggested  to  me  when  I  was  in  the  wilds  of  Ireland,  by  read- 
ing in  volume  viii.  of  our  transactions,  page  53,  that  the  Rev.  Mr 
Mackenzie,  in  his  speech  to  you  at  your  seventh  annual  dinner,  did 
me  the  great  honour  of  coupling  my  name  with  that  of  Nether- 
Lochaber,  urging  him  to  go  on  with  his  proverbs  and  poetry,  and 
me  to  go  on  with  natural  history,  taking  up  the  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  I  began  there  and  then  to  write  down  all  the  Gaelic 
names  I  knew;  I  have  been  hunting  for  them  in  every  likely  comer 
ever  since.     I  have  now  got  the  Gaelic  names  for  240  different 
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birds,  and  over  500  names  in  all,  which  I  hope  to  see  published  in 
our  next  volume." 

Major  Colin  Mackenzie  of  the  Seaforth  Highlanders,  39  Pall 
Mall,  London,  telegraphed — 

"Trust  gathering  will  be  successful.  While  deploring  my 
unavoidable  absense,  shall  drink  to-night  success  to  the  Gaelic 
Society  of  Inverness." 

llie  Chief  then  rose  to  propose  the  first  toast  He  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  cheers.  In  proposing  the  health  of  the  Queen, 
he  said  they  could  not  but  often  recognise  the  ardent  love  and 
affection  with  which  her  Majesty  was  regarded  by  all  classes  of 
her  subjects,  and  by  none  more  so  than  by  the  members  of  the 
Graelic  Society  of  Inverness.  (Applause.)  That  love  and  affec- 
tion was,  he  ventured  to  say,  reciprocated  by  her  Majesty,  as  was 
manifested  by  the  many  public  acts,  and  especially  by  those 
writings  of  her  Majesty,  in  which  she  had  described  with  touch- 
ing simplicity  that  part  of  her  life  which  she  passes  in  the  High- 
lands. (Applause.)  Nor  could  he  pass  from  this  subject  alto- 
gether witliout  referring  to  an  incident  not  strange  to  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  although  it  might  appear  strange  to  dwellers 
in  foreign  couutries.  Last  autumn,  as  they  all  knew,  there  was  a 
considerable  agitation  on  foot  on  the  part  of  the  democracy  of 
this  country ;  and  they  knew  that  meetings  were  held  at  which 
the  democracy  was  very  largely  represented ;  but  at  none  of  these 
meetings,  when  men's  passions  were  more  excited  than  usual,  was 
one  word  levelled  against  the  Crown,  still  less  against  the  Queen. 
(Applause.)  For  tlus  evening,  at  any  rate,  he  supposed  they  were 
all  Jacobite— (Hear,  and  laughter) — and  he  ventured  to  think 
that  the  Queen  herself  was  perhaps  the  greatest  Jacobite  among 
her  subjects.  It  struck  him  the  other  day  as  a  rather  singular  cir- 
cumstance that,  whereas  there  is  now  in  Europe,  he  believed,  only 
one  royal  pretender  to  a  throne,  that  pretender  should  happen  to 
be  called  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  That  was  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, and  it  was  excessively  interesting  to  all  those  of  them  who 
studied  those  times  and  Jacobite  relics.  He  would  not  add  more, 
but  ask  them  to  drink  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen.     (Cheers.) 

The  Chief,  in  proposing  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and 
other  members  of  the  Royabl  Family,  said  there  were  two  incidents 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  getting  beyond  the  conventional 
remarks  common  to  such  occasions.  Within  a  few  days  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  attain  his  majority,  and  it  was 
an  occasion  which  was  deeply  interesting  to  all  classes  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  for  he  was  the  heir  to  the  British  Crown, 
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which  he  would  reach  in  due  course  of  time ;  and  they  must  all 
hope  that  his  career  would  be  moulded  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
render  him  worthy  both  of  the  care  of  his  parents  and  the  excel- 
lent example  set  him  by  the  Queen  and  the  late  Prince  Consort. 
(Applause.)  The  only  drawback  to  the  interesting  event  of  the 
majority  of  the  Prince,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was,  that  the 
time  appeared  to  be  really  very  short  since  he  was  bom — (Laughter) 
— but  as  a  Prince  came  of  age  at  eighteen  and  not  twenty-one,  he 
had  the  consolation  that  things  were  not  quite  so  bad  as  he  thought 
(Laughter.)  The  other  event  to  which  he  referred  was  the  be- 
trothal of  the  Princess  Beatrice,  and  those  who  had  the  opportun- 
ities he  (the  Chairman)  had  of  knowing  the  tender  affection  that 
existed  between  the  Princess  and  her  royal  mother,  could  realise 
the  effort  it  must  have  cost  the  Queen  in  consenting  to  lose 
the  society  of  her  last-bom  child.  (Applause.)  He  was  sure 
they  would  all  cordially  join  in  wishing  all  happiness  to  the 
Princess  Beatrice  and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 
(Cheers.) 

The  Chief,  in  proposing  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Reserve 
Forces,  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  death  of  Cluny  Macpherson, 
who,  in  his  time,  was  connected  with  the  army,  and  was  for  a 
long  period  Colonel  of  the  Inverness-shire  Rifle  Volunteers.  He 
leaves  behind  him,  said  Lochiel,  a  memory  not  only  connected 
with  the  Volunteers  of  which  he  was  so  distingushed  an  orna- 
ment, and  the  raising  and  organisation  of  which  he  did  so  much 
to  promote,  but  he  will  long  live  in  the  recollection  of  all  classes 
of  Highlanders,  and  the  nearer  the  people  reside  to  the  old  ances- 
tral home  of  Cluny,  the  deeper  will  be  their  grief  at  his  departure. 
Cluny  was  a  soldier  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  served 
gallantly  in  the  42nd,  and  then  took  his  full  share  in  the  duties 
belonging  to  him  as  commanding  the  Inverness  Rifle  Volunteers. 
He  knew,  and  many  of  those  present  would  know,  the  great  gratifi- 
cation Cluny  experienced  in  taking  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  dis- 
tingushed and  well-equipped  regiment  when  the  Volunteer  Review 
took  place  in  Edinburgh  before  his  sovereign.  There  was  nothing 
within  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  which  gave  Cluny  greater  satis- 
faction, and  to  which  he  was  more  pleased  to  refer,  than  the  part  he 
took  in  the  proceedings  of  that  memorable  day.  His  sons  he  had 
brought  up  to  the  profession  of  arms.  One  of  them  was  Colonel 
of  the  42nd,  a  gallant  soldier  who  had  seen  many  campaigns,  and 
had  always  served  with  distinction,  and  his  brother  was  an  equally 
distinguished  Highland  soldier.  He  would  not  say  more,  but  ask 
them  to  drink  to  the  toast.     (Loud  cheers.) 
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Mr  R.  0.  Munro-Ferguson  of  Novar,  M.P.,  who  replied  for 
the  Army,  said  he  felt  be  was  but  a  degenerate  represent- 
ative of  his  &mily,  so  far  as  military  distinction  was  concerned, 
for  his  greatgrandfather  was  colonel  of  the  gallant  '*  Forty-twa," 
and  his  grandfather  and  father  were  both  colonels,  while  he 
(Novar)  had  merely  been  a  degenerate  guardsman — he  acknow- 
ledged it  with  a  blush.  (Laughter.)  He  hoped  the  42nd  would 
be  the  first  regiment  to  reach  Khartoum  in  the  expedition  now  in 
progress  up  the  Nile,  and  at  present,  from  all  accounts,  it  bade 
fair  to  win.     (Applause.) 

Captain  Beaumont  replied  for  the  Navy,  Captain  Munro  of 
Fowlis  for  the  Militia,  and  Colonel  Macandrew  for  the  Volun- 
teers. The  latter  made  a  brief  reference  to  the  late  Cluny. 
There  was  not  a  volunteer  in  the  county  of  Inverness,  he  ventured 
to  say,  who  did  not  sincerely  and  deeply  regret  that  the  gallant 
old  Chief  was  gone ;  and  not  one  in  the  regiment  but  stepped 
more  briskly  at  the  Royal  Review,  because  so  gallant  an  old  man 
was  at  the  head  of  the  regiment.     (Applause.) 

Mr  William  Mackenzie,  the  secretary,  then  read  his  annual 
report,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Society's  Transactions  made  it  unnecessary  to  go  into 
the  doings  of  the  Society  during  the  year  at  any  great  length. 
During  the  spring  of  1884  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society 
were  well  attended,  while  the  annual  assembly  in  July,  notwith- 
standing the  attack  of  gout  which  had  so  effectually  disarranged 
tJie  programme,  was  of  a  highly  successful  character.  During 
Uie  year  twenty-two  new  members  had  joined  the  Society.  An 
abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  intromissions  to  date  showed  that 
the  income  (including  £28.  9s.  5d.  from  last  year)  amounted  to 
£123.  2s.  2d.,  while  he  paid  accounts  amounting  to  £42.  15s., 
leaving  a  balance  of  £80.  7s.  2d.  now  in  bank. 

The  Chief,  on  rising  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening,  was 
received  with  loud  and  prolonged  cheers.  He  said  —  I  must  ajsk 
you  to  fill  your  glasses  now  for  a  bumper.  The  toast  I  have  to 
propose  is  that  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness.  (Applause.) 
Grentlemen,  before  proceeding  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
subject  which  I  know  you  all  here  have  at  heart,  I  must  again 
refer  to  the  great  loss  which  this  Society  has  sustained  in  the 
death  of  Cluny  Macpherson.  I  am  informed  by  the  Secretary 
that  Cluny  was  the  first  landed  proprietor  in  the  Highlands  who 
joined  this  Society.  (Applause.)  There  is  no  element  of  social 
life  in  this  country  with  which  Cluny  was  not  connected,  and  in 
which  he  did  not  take  a  warm  interest,  when  he  thought  that  he 
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ooold  thereby  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  Highlands.  I  can- 
not conceive  any  meeting  taking  place  within  the  next  few  weeks 
— whether  it  be  a  meeting  like  this,  or  even  a  political  meeting; 
whether  it  be  a  farmers'  meeting,  or  a  meeting  connected  with 
the  railway  or  any  other  branch  of  industry  in  the  North — at 
which  the  death  of  Cluny  will  not  be  referred  to  with  the  deepest 
sorrow.  (Hear,  hear.)  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  dwell  at  the  pre- 
sent time  upon  the  objects  of  this  Society,  because  you  know 
what  these  objects  are,  and  you  have  just  heard  the  report  read  by 
our  Secretary.  The  objects  are  very  good.  They  are  to  diffuse 
a  love  of  Gaelic  literature  and  a  love  of  Gkielic-speaking  people, 
and  to  encourage  a  sentiment  in  the  past,  and  also  to  encour- 
age hopes  for  the  future.  Our  work  has  been  a  good  one,  and  I 
have  little  doubt  that,  with  God's  blessing,  it  may  continue  to  do 
more  good  work ;  but  in  order  to  do  that  good  work  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  should  increase  our  membership,  and  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  induce  all  those  who  are  not  with  us  now, 
and  there  are  many  of  them,  to  join  the  Society,  and  to  help  in 
furthering  the  objects  which  we  have  at  heart.  Now,  this  Society 
has  one  peculiarity.  It  is  eminently  intended  to  do  good  to  High- 
landers and  to  everything  connected  with  the  ELighlands,  but  it  is 
never  attempted,  and  maybe  it  has  met  with  some  temptation,  to 
take  part  in  either  politioil  or  religious  controversy.  (Applause.) 
If  I  on  the  present  occasion  depart  to  a  certain  extent  from  that 
practice,  I  feel,  first  of  all,  that  the  subject  is  only  semi-political, 
and  because  that,  in  the  critical  state  and  times  of  the  Highlands, 
not  only  is  it  unnecessary  that  I  should  offer  an  apology  for  so 
doing,  but  I  rather  think  that,  if  I  abstained  from  alluding  to  the 
question  of  the  crofters  in  the  Highlands,  you  would  be  inclined 
to  expect  an  apology  from  me  for  such  an  omission.  (Applause.) 
Well,  gentlemen,  the  history  of  the  agitation  in  the  North  is 
short.  It  began  not  a  very  long  time  ago;  it  was  accentuated  by 
the  quasi  famine  owing  to  the  bad  harvest  in  the  autumn  of  1882. 
It  was  brought  into  prominence  by  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  finally  received  more  notice  than  before  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Royal  CommiBsion.  Well,  the  Royal  Com- 
mission has  completed  its  inquiries,  and  whatever  we  may  think 
of  its  work,  everyone  admits  that  they  looked  into  the  question 
pretty  thoroughly.  But  after  the  report  of  that  Commission  was 
issued,  then,  I  think,  we  may  say  that  the  controversy  only  really 
began,  because  a  remedy  had  to  be  found.  Now,  gentlemen,  what 
I  wish  to  take  for  my  text  to-night  ia  simply  this,  that  the  question 
is  now  ripe  for  settlement.  (Applause.)  I  think  that  there  is  not  one 
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in  this  room  who  will  deny  that  propodtioiL  (Applause.)  But  I 
am  afraid  that  there  are  some  people  who  would  be  prepared  to 
deny  that  it  is  ripe  for  settlement,  and  I  must  tell  you  why.  I 
liave  noticed,  and  I  read  everything  in  the  papers  connected  with 
this  subject,  that  at  many  meetings  which  have  been  held  by  what 
are  called,  and  what,  I  believe,  really  are,  the  leaders  of  the 
crofters,  the  speeches  there  delivered  have  undoubtedly  been  of  a 
more  violent  character  than  was  the  case  before  the  appointment 
of  the  Royal  Commission.  You  would  have  thought,  from  read- 
ing some  of  these  speeches,  that  there  had  been  no  agitation  in 
the  Highlands  at  all,  that  there  had  been  no  Royal  Commission 
appointed,  that  no  debates  had  taken  place  in  Parliament,  that 
apathy  reigned  throughout  the  Highlands,  and  that  the  people 
wanted  rousing  up  from  that  apathy.  Now,  I  cannot  hide  from 
myself,  and  it  is  my  distinct  opinion,  that  the  very  violence  of 
these  speeches — I  will  not  say  that,  if  they  had  been  delivered  at 
an  earlier  period,  they  would  have  been  too  violent — has  the 
effect  not  of  accelerating  but  of  retarding  legislation ;  and  I  con- 
sider legislation  is  the  one  thing  we  want,  and  it  is  one  thing  that 
ought  to  come  soon.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  venture  to  propose,  and 
with  your  indulgence,  to  show  how  this  is  the  case,  because  for 
any  satis&ctory  solution  of  the  crofter  question  there  must,  in  my 
opinion,  be  three  parties.  You  must  have,  as  I  have  just  mentioned, 
the  Government  and  Parliament  as  one  party ;  you  must  have  the 
co-operation  of  the  proprietors  on  the  other  part,  for  without  that 
the  great  demand  of  the  crofters,  namely,  that  of  extending  their 
holdings,  would,  I  fear,  be  very  difficult  to  attain;  and  thirdly,  you 
must  have  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  the  crofters  themselves 
either  expressed  by  themselves  or  through  their  recognised  leaders. 
Now,  the  Covemment  have  not  told  us  what  they  intend  to  do, 
but  they  are  ready.  The  Home  Secretary  has  already  said  that 
the  Government  are  willing  to  legislate.  The  proprietors,  on  the 
other  hand,  have,  as  you  may  have  seen  by  the  papers,  determined, 
at  all  events,  that  they  will  make  an  attempt — it  may  be  suc- 
cessful, and  1  hope  and  trust  it  may  succeed,  though  it  may  fail ; 
at  anyrate,  they  will  make  an  honest  attempt  to  meet  the  just  com- 
plaints of  their  crofter  tenants,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  if  possible,  to  bring  about  some  satisfactory  solution 
of  this  matter.  (Loud  cheers.)  Have  the  leaders  of  the  crofters 
shown  any  disposition  as  yet  to  meet  the  question)  Have  they 
shown  that  in  their  opinion  the  question  is  ripe  for  solution,  and 
have  they  made  any  suggestions  or  any  offer  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  it  may  be  settled  1     I  know,  and  we  can  hardly  take  up 
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a  newspaper  without  reading  over  and  over  again  what  they  say 
the  crofters  want,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  indication  as  to  how 
that  want  can  be  met.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  those  leaders 
seem  to  be  at  issue  amongst  themselves,  and  in  some  cases  I 
think  they  recommend  courses  which,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
are  fatal  to  the  crofters  themselves.  I  propose,  with  your  indulgence, 
to  refer  to  three  points,  to  which  I  would  direct  your  special 
attention,  in  order  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  fatal  course 
which,  I  think,  some  of  the  people  have  chosen  to  follow.  There 
was  a  meeting  of  the  Highland  Land  Law  Reform  Association  in 
London  a  short  time  ago,  and  in  reading  the  report  of  the 
speeches  delivered  at  the  meeting,  I  find  that  Mr  Duncan 
Oameron  (I  believe  he  is  a  candidate  for  this  county)  made  use  of 
the  following  expression  :  — "  Some  landlords  were  willing  to  give 
land  on  condition  that  the  Government  would  grant  loans  to  the 
crofters  to  buy  cattle.  That  was  a  matter  for  the  taxpayer  to  con- 
sider, and  it  seemed  a  very  impudent  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
men  who  had  impoverished  the  crofters."  Gentlemen  that  comes 
from  Mr  Duncan  Cameron.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  against 
Mr  Duncan  Cameron,  on  this  occasion  less  than  another,  because 
at  a  meeting  of  this  kind  one  does  not  wish  to  say  anything  against 
one's  own  kmsman — (Laughter) — but  I  think  Mr  Duncan  Cameron 
is  a  gentlemen  who  requires  some  experience  and  a  little  more  know- 
ledge  of  the  crofters,  and  I  think  that  when  he  has  completed  his 
canvass  in  Skye  and  the  Islands  he  will  find  that  the  opposition  to 
a  proposal  that  the  crofter  should  receive  State  aid,  which  was  re- 
commended by  Lord  Napier  and  by  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, would  find  but  scant  favour  at  the  hands  of  his  may-be 
future  constituents.  But  it  is  not  so  much  what  Mr  Oameron  said 
himself  which  I  wish  to  point  to,  as  to  the  reception  which  that 
gentleman  met  with  at  the  meeting  where  he  spoke,  and  the  gentle- 
men who  composed  that  meeting.  Now,  with  regard  to  Mr 
Cameron's  words,  they  met  with  applause.  And  how  was  the 
meeting  composed,  and  what  did  the  sentence  mean?  The  meet- 
ing, I  find,  comprised  all  the  recognised  leaders  who  belong  to  the 
Lajid  Law  Reform  Association — Dr  Cameron,  Mr  Macfarlane,  Mr 
Fraser-Mackintosh,  and  Mr  Macpherson  of  Glendale.  (Laughter.) 
Not  only  was  that  sentence  received  with  applause,  but  not  one 
word  of  protest  was  made  against  it  by  any  of  the  subsequent 
speakers.  Now,  what  did  that  meant  It  meant  that  the  crofters 
were  to  be  left  to  their  own  resources  in  stocking  additional  land, 
for  fear  that  the  landlords  might  be  the  gainer.  It  meant,  if  it 
meant  anything,  that  no  relief  was  to  be  given  to  the  eduoatioQ 
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rates  which  press  so  hardly  upon  the  crofters,  because  thereby  the 
landlords'  pockets  might  be  relieved ;  and  if  no  loans  are  to  be 
made  by  the  State,  how  can  Mr  Cameron,  and  how  can  these  mem- 
bers of  the  Land  Law  Reform  Association,  approve  of  the  far 
greater  and  far  more  difficult  matter,  namely,  the  spending  of  un- 
productive money  by  the  State  in  creating  harbours  and  piers  to 
develop  the  fisheries  1    These  are  subjects  which  we  find  it  very 
hard  to  fight  for.     Li  urging  that  these  matters  should  receive 
consideration,   we  have  to   combat  the  arguments  of  political 
economists — and  their  arguments  are  very  difficult  to  answer — 
bat  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  rather   hard    that    we    should 
have  to  fight  against  weapons  which  are  forged  in  the  armoury 
of  our  so-called  friends.     (Applause.)     And  you  must  remem- 
ber that  this  association  to  which   I   refer  is  the  one  of  all 
others   to  which  the  crofters  are  invited   to  contribute    their 
shillings  and  to  become  members  of.     If  these  propositions  are  to 
be  accepted  as  representing  the  true  wishes  and  true  feelings  of 
the  crofters,  then  I  say  there  is  very  little  hope,  indeed,  that  they 
will  be  raised  from  the  position  of  poverty  which  they  are  in  nov, 
or  that  they  will  in  any  way  be  raised  to  a  condition  which  we  all 
here  would   wish  to  see  them  occupy.     (Applause.)    There  is 
another  point  upon  which  a  mistake  has  been  made,  and  it  is  with 
regard  to  a  bill  proposed  to  be  introduced  by  Dr  Cameron,  called 
a  Suspensory  Bill.     At  first,  I  found  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
such  a  bill  idiould  be  introduced  into  Parliament,  embodying  an 
intention  to  suspend  evictions  except  for  non-payment  of  rent. 
So  &ur  as  I  can  judge,  and  I  think  I  have  read  every  newspaper 
bearing  upon  the  question,  there  were  no  evictions  pending  at  all, 
from  one  end  of  the  Highlands  to  the  other,  except  those  sum- 
monses which  were  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  which  are  ex- 
cepted by  the  bill  to  which  I  refer.     (Applause.)     But  Mr  Mac- 
farlane  the  other  day  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bfl^,  for  he  made  a 
speech  at  Greenock,  I  think,  or  Paisley,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  that  the  real  object  of  this  bill  was  to  put  off  the  time  when 
remedial  legislation  for  the  crofters  should  be  introduced.     I  also 
saw  a  corroboration  of  this  statement  of  Mr  Macfarlane's.     I  hap- 
pened to  notice  a  letter  from  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
Glasgow  Daily  MaUy  in  which  he  inaccurately  describes  a  meeting 
of  what  he  caUed  Tory  lairds — but  at  which  my  friend  Novar  was 
present — (Laughter) — and  if  he   does  not  object  to  being  re- 
proached as  a  Tory  laird,  then  I  am  sure  I  don't  feel  insulted — as 
being  intended  to  hurry,  nay,  hustle  on,  I  may  say,  remedial 
legislation,  in  case  by  postponing  it  we,  the  Tory  lairds,  might  get 
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something  worse  than  we  may  get  at  this  time.  That,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  was  an  absolutely  incorrect  description  of  what 
took  place.  In  the  first  place,  the  meeting  to  which  he  referred 
was  not  summoned  by  Mr  Balfour.  It  was  summoned  by  mysell 
We  only  happened  to  hold  a  preliminary  meeting  in  Mr  Balfour's 
house,  because  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  a  house  of  my  own  in  London.  But  the  principal  meeting 
took  place  in  the  Home  Office  ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  my  friend  Novar,  that  not  one  word  was  spoken  by  Whig 
or  Tory,  except  with  the  sole  endeavour  to  get  our  brother  pro- 
prietors to  co-operate  with  us  in  doing  somethir^  that  might  satisfy 
our  crofter  tenants.  (Applause.)  We  never  entertained  the 
faintest  intention,  nor  uttered  a  single  word  indicative  of  any 
wish  for  premature  legislation  grounded  on  any  such  fear  as  that 
referred  to  in  the  letter  from  this  correspondent.  I  myself  think 
there  are  strong  objections  against  postponing  legislation,  but 
these  reasons  are  not  those  suggested  by  Mr  Macfarlane,  or  the 
person  to  whom  I  have  referred.  Is  there  any  person  in  this 
room  who  thinks  it  is  a  good  thing  to  postpone  legislation  when 
we  are  all  ripe  for  it — ^that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  leave  the  High- 
lands in  the  state  of  agitation  in  which  we  find  it—  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  keep  up  the  bitter  spirit  which  unfortunately  exists  in 
many  parts  of  the  country — that  it  is  wise  to  have  marines  and 
gunboats  sent  to  the  west,  and  to  have  the  place  filled  with  news- 
paper correspondents,  with  their  sensational  accounts  of  interviews 
with  all  sorts  of  people,  and  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  which  must^  if 
it  is  allowed  to  go  on,  get  more  and  more  bitter,  and  render  more 
and  more  difficult  the  task  which  is  before  us  ?  Is  it  wise  to 
leave  all  these  poor  people  in  such  a  state  that  they  cannot  fail  to 
get  worse  and  worse— to  discourage  them  from  their  ordinary 
occupations,  and  encourage  them  in  wandering  about  blowing 
horns —(Laughter) — and  showing  all  the  signs  of  agitation,  and 
doing  that  which  four  or  five  years  ago  people  would  never  have 
thought  of  doing  1  I  ask  if  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  to  do  that) 
or  to  make  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  settlement  as  speedily  as 
we  c€^  ?  (Applause.)  But,  besides  these  points  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  there  is  yet  one  strong  objection  remaining.  Do  you 
think,  gentlemen,  that  the  Oovemment  are  very  anxious  to  go  in 
these  days  to  the  British  taxpayer,  and  ask  him  to  lend  or  give 
money  to  build  harbours,  or  for  the  stocking  of  land?  Do  you 
think  that  they  will  not  be  only  too  glad  to  catch  at  any  straw  that 
they  may  see  to  avoid  this  proposal:  and  if  the  Gk)vemment  see  that 
the  reco^  leaders  of  the  cVofte^s  ar«  holding  out  the  right  hand 
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of  fellowship  to  the  stem  political  economist,  will  not  the  Govern- 
ment perhaps  desert  ns  1  For  instance,  though  we  are  not  stem 
politi<»I  economists,  we  wish  to  do  what  we  think  right,  and  we 
think  that  the  people  in  the  Highlands,  who  have  to  pay  excessive 
Bchool-rates  under  the  Education  Act  of  1872,  are  entitled  to  some 
relief  at  the  hands  of  the  State  because  that  Act  was  forced  upon 
them  by  the  State.  We  also  think  that  crofters  who  at  present 
occupy  land  which  will  not  support  them  might  fairly  be  assisted 
in  stocking  additional  land  if  the  want  of  necessary  means  should 
be  found  to  be  the  only  obstacle  to  their  obtaining  such  land. 
We  hold  that  assistance  in  the  shape  of  loans,  with  such  security 
as  the  Government  might  require,  in  no  way  violates  the  true 
principles  of  political  economy,  but  as  enabling  a  deserving  class 
of  the  community  to  earn  a  livelihood,  is  a  matter  of  public  justice 
and  public  advantage.  But  what  are  we,  who  are  fighting  for  this, 
to  think,  when  the  Government,  political  economists,  and  I  would 
say  Radicals,  too,  join  hands,  and  endeavour  to  stave  off  and  defeat 
us  on  this  question  Y  Do  you  suppose  that  a  difficult  and  delicate 
subject  such  as  that  with  which  the  Government  have  undertaken 
to  deal  with  is  not  one  which  they  would  willingly  shirk  if  they 
saw  an  opportunity  1  and  if  it  is  to  be  avoided  by  a  Suspensory 
Bill,  is  it  very  certain  that  the  Suspensory  Bill  will  not  be  cor- 
dially tfikken  up  by  the  Government,  that  the  measures  which  we 
all  want  to  see  passed  may  be  deferred  to  a  more  convenient 
season  t  Is  it,  moreover,  certain  that  such  a  bill  will  be  passed  in 
the  year  1885  )  Are  there  ho  rocks  ahead  f  Are  there  no  shoals 
or  quicksands  upon  which  this  bill,  whatever  it  may  be,  may  yet 
be  wrecked  t  Is  a  dissolution  out  of  all  probability )  May  there 
not  be  a  change  of  Government  f  Are  there  not  foreign  compli- 
cations 1  Are  there  not  many  things  which  may  happen  between 
now  and  next  January )  And  is  it  quite  so  certain  that  if  we  do 
not  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity,  of  the  present 
strong  feeling  of  the  country,  to  l^islate  upon  the  question,  the 
year  1886  may  see  us  as  far  off  from  our  end  as  ever.  Grentlemen, 
the  third  point  upon  which  I  think  a  mistake  is  made  is  one  which 
I  am  happy  to  say  has  not  been  made  by  the  bulk  of  the  leaders 
of  the  crofters.  I  allude  to  the  recommendation  to  pay  no  rent. 
I  am  glad  to  say  even  my  friend,  Mr  Mackenzie  over  there,  of  the 
CeUic  Magazine,  who  certainly  is  an  enthusiastic  crofter  man — I 
am  glad  to  see  that  even  he  took  the  opportunity  lately  of  denounc- 
ing this  most  fataJ  policy.  (Applause.)  Now,  I  aui  not  standing 
here,  gentlemen,  in  any  way  to  lecture  the  crofters.  I  am  not  say- 
ing t^t  their  policy  of  no  rent  is  a  dishonest  policy.     Others  may 
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tell  you  that,  but  I  have  no  wish  and  no  right  to  say  so ;  but 
what  I  do  say  is  that  it  is  a  fatal  policy  for  the  crofters  them- 
selves. I  say,  and  I  suppose  everyone  here  will  admit,  that  the 
crofter  who  is  able  to  pay  his  rent,  who  has  his  money  in  his 
pocket,  but  who  refuses  to  pay  his  rent,  is  not  very  likely  to  go  to 
the  bank,  and  to  place  his  money  in  tlie  bank,  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  the  time  when  l^islation  may  have  taken  place.  No  question, 
he  is  certain  to  spend  that  money.  I  do  not  say  that  he  will 
spend  it  improperly.  Very  i&r  from  it.  He  will  in  all  likelihood 
spend  it  on  necessities  for  the  family  and  household  expenses. 
But  the  money  will  be  gone ;  and  when  the  next  year  comes 
round  he  will  find  himself  in  the  position  of  having  two  years 
rent  to  pay  and  only  one  rent  to  pay  it  with.  If  he  imagines 
that  he  will  be  relieved  from  that  millstone  of  debt  which  is  thus 
accumulating  and  hanging  round  his  neck  by  any  Act,  as  was 
passed  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  I  fear  he  will  be  deceived.  The  Irish 
Arrears  Act  was  passed  for  a  population  steeped  in  poverty,  with 
arrears  of  rent  of  slow  growth,  year  by  year,  and  not  caused  by  any 
sudden  impulse,  but  yet  the  poor  people  of  the  west  of  Ireland 
were  not  sensibly  relieved  by  the  Arrears  Act.  In  the  case  of 
the  crofter.  Parliament  will  consider  long,  and  will  consider  care- 
fully, whence  arises  this  non-payment  of  rent,  and  if  they  find 
that  in  some  districts,  of  Skye,  for  instance,  equally  poor,  equally 
in  difficulties,  rents  were  paid  up  to  the  last  shilling,  while  other 
districts,  similarly  situated,  have  ceased  to  pay,  I  fear  that  the 
crofter  who  depends  upon  an  Arrears  Act  will  find  that  he  is  de- 
pending upon  a  broken  reed.  Now,  these,  gentlemen,  are  the 
three  points  upon  which  I  think  the  leadeis  of  the  crofters  are 
making  grave  and  serious  mistakes.  I  earnestly  hope  that,  before 
long,  the  crofters  themselves  will  have  discovered,  through  other 
influences,  what  is  best  for  them  to  do.  (Applause.)  I  have 
done  what  lies  in  my  power,  and  I  will  still  endeavour  to  do  what 
I  can,  and  use  any  influence  I  may  possess,  where  it  can  be  best 
exercised.  (Applause.)  But  you,  gentlemen,  members  of  this 
Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness,  have,  so  far  as  the  crofters  are  con- 
cerned, far  greater  influence  with  them  than  I  can  pretend  to 
have.  Many  of  you  are  known,  some  of  you  are  well  known,  as 
warm  well-wishers  of  the  crofters;  you  have  shown  both  by  your 
acts  and  by  your  words  how  deeply  you  sympathise  with  their 
misfortunes,  and  how  anxious  and  ready  you  are  to  relieve  them, 
and  to  do  what  you  can  to  improve  their  condition.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  the  members  of  this  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness 
that  they  will  endeavour  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  explain  to 
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these  people  how  they  can  best  find  a  solution  for  their  difticulties, 

and  especially  how  they  can  learn  to  distinguish  between  their 

true  friends  and  their  false  friends?     I  should  like  to  look  upon 

this  Gaelic  Society,  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  an  association,  as 

in  the  light  of  a  brotherhood.     (Applause.)     Why  should  we  not 

be  a  sort  of  freemasonry  of  Highlanders,   in  which  each  member 

has  pledged  himself  to  do  his  best  to  aid  his  brother  in  difficulties? 

(Applause.)     In  pledging  this  toast,  I  would  ask  one  and  all,  as 

you  raise  your  glasses  to  your  lips,  to  come  to  the  resolution,  each 

irithin  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  and  within  the  compass  of  his 

ability,  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  rescue  his  brethren  from 

the  influences  of  evil  counsellors — (Applause) — and  also  to  assist 

in  removing  the  grievances  under  which  they  have  so  long  suffered. 

(Applause.)     Grentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  drink  Prosperity  to  the 

Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  James  Fraser,  Mauld,  proposed  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Highland  Counties  and  Burghs,  pointing  out  the 
many  ways  in  which  these  gentlemen  could  aid  in  promoting  tlie 
objects  of  the  Society. 

Mr  Munro-Ferguson,  M.P.,  who  replied,  was  received  with 
loud  cheers.  In  course  of  his  observations  he  said — My  reply  to 
the  toast  which  you  have  just  received  requires  no  very  lengthy 
consideration,  because  whatever  the  pride  of  place  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Northern  constituencies  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  will  be  at  the  end  of  their  tethers,  and  must  open 
negotiations  for  a  fresh  lease.  (Laughter.)  Probably  the  toast 
of  "  the  Candidates  "  would  be  found  a  good  deal  more  interesting 
and  worth  talking  about.  (Laughter.)  For  one  thing,  because  it 
would  in  these  times  apparently  embrace  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  the  country.  (Laughter.)  With 
regard  to  the  Highland  representatives  generally  they  must  be 
looked  upon  as  deserving  credit,  at  all  events,  for  being  a  very  con- 
tented body  of  men — because,  at  a  time  when  nearly  everyone  else 
is  talking  about  security  of  tenure  or  compensation  for  disturbance, 
they  alone  are  prepared  to  meekly  endure  the  most  summary  evic- 
tion without  even  so  much  as  receiving  notice  to  quit.  (Laughter  ) 
Novar  then  referred  to  the  change  that  would  be  brought  about 
by  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  franchise  in  the  counties, 
saying  that  Parliamentary  elections  would  be  very  different 
affairs  in  the  future  to  those  of  the  past.  I  congratulate  you, 
Lochiel,  he  said,  on  having  the  prospect  of  a  quiet  and  a  peaceful 
life  before  you.  While  we  shall  miss  you  much  from  the  scene  of 
strife,  you  will  find  renewed  interest  in  the  conflict  through  the 
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contemplation  of  the  struggles  of  a  young  clansman.  For  we  see 
in  the  papers,  and  in  the  words  of  your  old  family  song  that  a 
Cameron  is  about  **  to  follow  his  Chief  to  the  field  " — (Laughter) 
— who,  if  that  song  be  true,  will  keep  it  up  to  the  end,  because 
"a  Cameron  never  can  yield.".  (Laughter.)  I  shall  not  recur 
this  evening  to  the  question  upon  which  Lochiel  has  so  ably  dwelt, 
but  I  may  say  one  word  in  support  of  his  remarks  as  to  the  wishes 
of  certain  Highland  proprietors  to  benefit  by  legislation  or  other- 
wise the  condition  of  the  crofters.  (Applause.)  For  the  last  24 
hours*  I  have  in  fact  spoken  about  nothing  else,  and  to  show  how 
closely  the  various  proprietors  interested  have  attended  to  busi- 
ness, I  may  mention  that  I  have  not  once  heard  the  subject  of 
emigration  brought  up  in  their  discussions.  (Cheers.)  In  con- 
clusion, Novar  said — Whatever  views  the  Highland  representatives 
in  Parliament  might  individually  entertain  on  this  crofter  ques- 
tion, they  will,  I  believe,  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  promote 
here,  and  in  all  other  matters,  the  welfare  of  their  Highland  con- 
stituencies.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  D.  Campbell,  editor  of  the  Chronicle^  proposed  "The 
Language  and  Literature  of  the  Gael,"  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Rev.  A.  C.  Sutherland,  one  of  their  best  students  of  Gaelic  sub- 
jects, whose  merits,  he  was  glad  to  say  for  Mr  Sutherland's  sake, 
and  he  regretted  to  say  for  themselves,  were  recognised  by  a  dis- 
tant colony,  to  which,  perhaps,  he  might  migrate  ;  and  with  the 
name  of  Mr  A.  Mackenzie,  who  bulked  too  largely  upon  them  all  to 
need  to  be  introduced  to  mankind.  (Laughter.)  He  was  sure  the 
toast  would  be  drunk  with  due  enthusiasm,  but  the  age  in  which 
they  lived  was  full  of  shams,  and  he  was  not  sure  the  Gaelic 
Society  of  Inverness  and  the  kindred  societies  were  not  partly 
shams  too.  At  any  rate,  the  toast  was  the  principle  plank  in 
their  platform.  What,  then,  did  they  do  for  promoting  Gaelic^ 
the  **  language  and  the  literature  of  the  Gael  ?"  Something  more, 
no  doubt,  than  the  kindred  societies  in  the  south,  which  bottled  up 
their  enthusiasm  for  a  periodical  champagne  or  soda  water  de- 
monstration, but  much  less  than  they  could.  He  could  certifiy 
from  his  own  experience,  and  from  the  prompt  manner  in  which 
a  slip  in  Gaelic  on  his  part  was  corrected  by  some  seven  critics 
last  week,  as  widely  apart  as  Sutherland  and  Callander,  that 
Gaelic  literature  was  read  with  more  avidity  than  twenty  years 
ago,  when  he  believed  railways,  steamers,  and  tourists  would  soon 

*Alludiug  to  a  prelimiDaiy    conference  ox    Uighlan<l   lundlordb    at 
Beaufvii  t  CustTe. 
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squash  it.     He  felt  sure  now  that  their  language  was  not  a  dead 
body   ready  for  philological  dissection,  but  the  living  medium  of 
living  thoughts.     What  had  that  and  kindred  societies  done  for 
Gfulic  literature?     Very  little.     The  cost  of  a  few  dinners  and 
demonstrations  would  liave  given  the  Gaelic-speaking  people  their 
own  elevating  and  grand  ballads,  which  were  holier  than  the  per- 
nicious teaching,  subversive  of  morals  and  society,  which  were 
being  taught  to  them  now   in   anotlier   language    by  outsiders. 
In  Inverness  large  numbers,  both  young  and  old,  spoke  Gaelic, 
and  clung  to  it  with  affection,  but  it  was  only  taught  in  Raining's 
School.       Was  that  right?      He   hoped  that  and    the    kindred 
societies  would  take  this  question  into  consideration.    (Applause.) 
Rev.  A.  C.  Sutherland,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said  there 
were  some  things  in  the  Chairman's  speech  which,  in  his  (the 
speaker's)  opinion,  required  modification,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was 
pleased  with  its  tone.     There  were  two  things  he  wished  for  High- 
land proprietors,  and  these  were  more  Gaelic  and  more  money, 
(Laughter  and  applause.)     It  was  remarkable  the  changes  time 
brought  about.     Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  they  would  have 
been  laughed  at  had  they  talked  so  much  about  Gaelic  and  crofters 
as  they  had  done  that  evening.     When  Burns  had  the  honour  of 
dining  with  Lord  Glencaim,  his  gratification  found  vent  in  the 
words,   "  Up  higher  still,  my  bonnet,"  but  now-a-days  if  every 
crofter  did  not  dine  with  a  lord,  they  met  these  distinguished  be- 
ings often  enough,  and  yet  did  not  seem  to  be  either  very  elated 
or  very  contented.     (Laughter.) 

Mr  Alex.  Mackenzie,  whose  name  was  also  coupled  with  the 
toast,  made  a  reply,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said — While  I  differ 
in  many  respects  from  the  remarks  made  by  Lochiel  this  evening, 
the  speech  just  delivered  by  him  is  perpaps  the  most  important 
yet  delivered  in  connection  with  the  Land  Question  in  the  High- 
lands at  any  of  our  meetings — (Hear,  hear) — and  when  looked  at 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  proprietors  called  for  to- 
morrow to  consider  the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  the 
Highlands,  I  rather  think  it  will  prove  a  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  the  Highlands.  (Cheers.)  The  other  day  a  gentleman, 
who  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  O'Connell,  told  me  that 
whenever  that  great  orator  found  the  newspapers  omitting  to 
abuse  him  the  next  morning  after  the  delivery  of  a  speech  on  the 
condition  of  his  country,  he  always  felt  that  he  had  done  some- 
thing wrong,  and  failed  seriously  in  his  duty.  (Loud  laughter.) 
I  must  confess  that  I  felt  somewhat  similarly  when  I  found 
Lochiel  referring  to  myself  in  such  complimentary  terms  as  he  did 
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on  this  occasion.  (Renewed  laughter.)  But  having  mentioned 
my  name  as  he  did,  and  in  such  a  connection,  I  am  obliged  to 
refer  briefly  to  his  remarks.  (Cheers.)  I  am  not,  however,  going 
to  talk  politics,  for  it  is  only  big  guns  —  (Laughter)  —  who  are 
allowed  to  do  that  here,  and  I  am  not  a  big  gun.  (*'  Oh,  oh,"  and 
renewed  laughter.)  I  am  not  surprised  that  Lochiel  should  make 
the  reference  he  did  to  my  opinion  on  the  recently  developed  No- 
Rent  policy  in  the  Western  Isles.  That  declaration  is  only  one 
specimen  of  the  good  sense  that  I  usually  talk  on  this  subject — 
( laughter) — although  I  do  not  always  get  reported  when  I  speak 
words  of  wisdom,  as  he  does.  (Laughter.)  I  will,  however,  by- 
and-b\'e — (Renewed  laughter) — but  now  that  he  has  referred  to  it, 
you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  emphasise  what  I  stated  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  say  that  the  declaration  of  a  No-Rent  movement  is  in  my 
opinion  a  great  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  people.  (Applause.) 
And  I  confess  that  Lochiel  has  made  a  good  hit,  from  his  point  of 
view,  in  his  reference  to  that  subject,  and  in  relation  to  the  Suspen- 
sory Bill  to  be  introduced  next  session  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Those  who  refuse  to  pay  rent  are  only  placing  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  call  for  eviction,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
to  some  extent  justifying  it,  even  if  the  bill  passed  into  law ;  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  those  who  encourage  them  by  appearing  to 
sympathise  with  that  movement,  by  hesitating  to  condemn  it,  are 
encouraging  the  crofters  to  place  themselves  in  a  false  and  danger- 
ous position.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  doubt  many  of  them  are  quite 
unable  at  present  to  pay  their  rents,  but  thej  should  say  so,  and 
when  they  cannot  pay  the  whole,  they  should  offer  landlords  a  part 
while  they  also  gave  a  share  to  the  merchant  who  has  been  keep- 
ing themselves  and  their  families  alive,  and,  if  the  landlord  re- 
fuses to  take  what  he  can  get  in  these  circumstances,  let  him  just 
go  without.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  The  speech  of  Mr  Duncan 
Cameron,  Oban,  so  severely  criticised  by  Lochiel,  may  have  con- 
tained bad  advice,  but  it  was  only  the  speech  of  a  young  man  of 
limited  knowledge  and  experience.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  he  had  my 
experience  of  the  people — bom  and  brought  up  as  I  was  on  a 
small  croft — he  would  never  have  made  such  a  foolish  and  short- 
sighted speech.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  people  must  get  advances 
from  Goverment  on  such  security  as  they  shall  under  new  laws  be 
able  to  offer.  (Cheers.)  Permit  me  also  to  say  that  I  am  decidedly 
against  the  plausible  theory  of  Nationalisation  of  the  Land  so  far 
as  it  would  affect  the  Highlanders.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  the  crofters, 
it  would  be  simply  jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire, 
Ldd  as  many  of  the  present  landlords  are,  Government  would  be 
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infinitely  worse ;  for  those  who  have  any  dealings  with  Govern- 
ment officials  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  taxes  find  that 
they  are  the  most  hard-hearted  and  exacting  class  one  can  have 
any  dealings  with  ;  and  were  the  Highlanders  to  prefer  the  €^t- 
emment  to  their  present  proprietors,  subject  to  a  reformed  system 
of  land  tenure,  they  would  prove  themselves  the  greatest  fools  in 
Uie  world.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would  strongly  urge  upon  them 
rather  to  insisrt  upon  getting  security  of  tenure  and  full  rights  to 
their  own  improvements  on  the  land,  and  then  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  consider  the  question  of  land  nationalisation,  which  is 
no  doubt,  a  very  attractive  theory  to  those  who  have  now  no  con- 
nection with  land,  but  one  which  would  prove  suicidal  to  the  High- 
land crofters — (Cheers) — in  whom  we  are  more  especially  interested. 
I  was  not  a  little  amused  by  Novar's  reference  to  the  probable 
eviction  of  some  of  our  Northern  Members  of  Parliament  on  an 
early  date.  (Laughter.)  I  think  I  may  say  for  him  that  when 
any  attempt  is  made  to  remove  him  from  his  position,  that  he  will 
make  a  very  good  fight  to  keep  it — (Cheers)  — but  if  any  one  sug- 
gested that  the  crofters  should  act  in  a  similar  manner  against 
their  e victors,  I  rather  fear  that  neither  Novar  nor  his  friends 
would  support  them  in  their  efforts.  (Laughter.)  It  was  com- 
plained by  Lochiel  that  the  leaders  of  the  crofter  agitation  had 
never  yet  indicated  the  remedies  they  required  from  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  proprietors.  When  we  commenced  this  agitation  a 
few  years  ago,  not  a  single  proprietor  in  the  Highlands  or  else- 
where, and  scarcely  a  newspaper  in  the  country,  would  admit  that 
any  grievances  existed  which  required  remedies — (Hear,  hear) — 
but  Lochiel  has  to-night  admitted  the  existence  of  these  grievances 
to  the  full,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  all  the  Highland  proprie- 
tors with  whom  he  has  been  in  such  close  communication  for  the 
last  few  days  on  the  subject.  In  these  circumstances,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  proprietors  who  are  now  confessedly  responsible — 
(Hear,  hear) — for  what  they  themselves  admit  to  be  grievous 
wrongs,  should  make  the  first  advance  by  declaring  what  amends 
they  propose  to  make  for  the  past — (Cheers) — and  I  do  trust  that 
Lochiel  will  be  able  to  imbue  his  brother  proprietors,  at  the  im- 
portant meeting  which  takes  place  to-morrow,  with  his  own  spirit 
and  opinions.  (Applause.)  The  proprietors  of  the  North  have 
not  yet  made  one  single  step  in  that  direction — (Hear,  hear) — and 
until  they  do,  the  crofters  or  their  representatives  cannot  fairly  be 
expected  to  state  their  demands  more  distinctly  than  they  have 
already  done — (Hear,  hear) — but  so  soon  as  we  hear  what  he  and 
his   landlord   friends   propose  to  do,  depend    upon   it   we  shall 
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not  be  behind — (Cheers) — at  least  I  speak  for  myself,  though  I  am 
not  a  leader — (Oh,  and  laughter) — in  declaring  whether  we  think 
the  people  should  be  satisfied  with  what  is  offered  to  them  or  not. 
And  if  we  think  they  ought  not,  we  shall  not  fail  to  state,  in  un- 
mistakeable  terms,  what  we  consider  necessary  in  their  interests. 
(Cheers.)     It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  we  should  now  be  asked ; 
for  a  year  or  two  ago  we  were  not  only  not  listened  to,  but  laughed 
at.     (Hear,  hear.)     Now,  a  few  words  on  what  I  had  alone  in- 
tended to  be  the  subject  of  my  remarks  this  evening.     Mr  Camp- 
bell expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  little  was  l)eing  done  in 
the  Celtic  field.     When  I 'first  proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  In- 
verness Literary  Institute  in  November  1870,  that  a  Gaelic  Society 
should  be  formed  in  the  Capital  of  the  Highlands,  no  one  cotdd 
anticipate  that  considerably  over  one  hundred  volumes,  many  of 
them  extensive  and  valuable,  should  be  published  by  the  members 
of  such  a  Gaelic  Society  and  their  friends  throughout  the  country 
on  Celtic  Literature  and  Highland   history   in  fourteen   years. 
(Applause.)     You  will  probably  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a  sum 
of  over  £6000  passed  through  my  own  hands  within  the  last  few 
years  in  connection  with  this  subject  in  a  small  town  like  Inverness, 
and  that  no  less  than  £2400  was  paid  by  me  for  printing  alone  in 
the  same  short  period,  while  I  have  received  the  sum  of  £2500  as 
the  result  of  works  actually  written  by  myself.     (Loud  applause.) 
Mr  Campbell  himself  is  doing  good  work  in  connection  with  this 
subject  in  the  columns  of  the  Chronicle — (Hear,  hear) — in  which 
we  have  two  or  three  columns  of  excellent  Celtic  matter  every  week; 
and,  diametrically  opposed   as  I  am  to  the  political    principles 
of  that  paper,  Mr  Campbell  compels  me  to  read  it  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  own  contributions  to  it  in  connection  with  Celtic 
literature.     (Cheers.)     I  have  therefore  no  sympathy  with  him 
and  others  when  they  say  that  no  real  work  is  being  done  in  this 
field.     (Hear  hear.)     I  now  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  received  these  rambling  remarks — remarks  which 
I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  making  when  I  entered  the 
room — and  for  connecting  my  name  witht  hiii  toast.    (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr  Campbell  said — I  wish  to  give  a  short  explanation  in  re- 
gard to  Mr  Mackenzie's  speech.  I  never  alluded  to  historical  and 
so-called  Celtic  literature,  but  to  Gaelic  literature  and  the  Gaelic 
language.  I  submit,  of  course,  to  my  friend's  correction,  as  it  is 
based  on  a  false  assumption.     (Loud  applause.) 

Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  on  rising  to  propose  the  toast  of 
Highland  Education,  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  He  said — The 
toast  which  has  been  committed  to  me  is  one  which  has  always 
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be^i  honered  at  this  annaal  dinner  with  a  very  hearty  reception, 
and  I  have  listened  to  many  excellent  speeches  upon  it  from 
gentlemen  very  competent  to  deal  with  it,  which,  if  not  always 
conceived  in  the  light  view  of  after  dinner  oratory,  were  of  a 
really  usefcd  character,  leading  to  practical  action  on  the  part  of 
this  Society,  which  in  some  cases  has  left  a  mark  behind  it.  To- 
night, if  I  might  venture  to  trespass  at  equal  length  on  your  at- 
tention, I  have  more  than  the  usual  excuse  for  doing  so,  because 
since  you  met  here  last  year  two  official  reports  on  Highland 
Education  have  been  issued.  Of  the  first  of  these,*  for  which  your 
Chairman  and  1  must  take  a  share  of  responsibility — (Applausa) — 
1  need  only  say  that  whatever  its  merits  or  defects,  it  has  served 
its  purpose  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  Scotch  Education  De- 
partment to  the  circumstances  under  which  education  in  the 
Highlands  has  to  be  conducted,  and  in  eliciting  within  the  last 
few  weeks  the  report  by  Dr  Craik,  one  of  the  Department's  most 
trusted  officers.  (Applause  )  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  report 
has  been  carefully  read  by  aJl  of  you  who  are  interested  in  the 
education  question,  and  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  most  who 
have  done  so  that  while  there  are  passages  hei*e  and  there  to  which 
we  might  take  exception  (such  as  that,  for  instance,  where  '^  the 
varieties  of  dialect ''  in  Gaelic  are  catalogued  among  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  teaching  it)  it  is,  in  the  main,  a  fair  and  able,  and 
in  its  conclusions,  a  very  satisfactory  report.  As  regards  the  use 
of  Gaelic  in  Schools,  it  recommends  just  what  this  Society  has 
always  contended  for,  viz.,  that  in  Gaelic-speaking  districts  the 
teacher  should  have  the  power  of  interpreting  to  his  pupil  the 
lessons  they  learn  in  English,  and  that  Gaelic  literary  knowledge 
should  be  paid  for  as  a  specific  subject.  (Applause.)  Dr  Craik 
further  makes  a  proposal  for  increasing  the  supply  of  Gaelic-speak- 
ing teachers ;  but,  with  the  weakness  of  a  man  of  office  for  a 
system,  he  declines  to  recommend  provisions  for  attracting  these 
teachers  to  Highland  schools,  because  such  attraction  would  have 
to  consist  in  personal  payments,  and  not  in  that  payment  for 
results  to  which  the  Education  Department  has  pinned  its  faith. 
1  myself  share  that  faith,  but  every  rule  has  its  exception.  There 
is  no  use  in  spending  money  in  educating  Gaelic  teachers  if  they 
are  to  be  employcKi  in  England.  (Applause.)  I  think  that  all 
the  schools  where  the  School  Boards  and  H.M.  Inspectors  consider 
a  knowledge  of  Gaelic  desirable  in  the  teacher,  should  be  scheduled, 

•  Alluding  to  the  Reptrt  of  the  Crofter  Commisi^ion,  which,  among 
other  matters,  dealt  with  highland  Education. 
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and  a  Gaelic-speaking  teacher  employed  in  one  of  them  should  be 
entitled  to  a  personal  payment  of£10or£12a year.    (Applause.) 
In  reference  to  the  use  of  Gaelic  in  schools,  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
almost  the  only  point  left  for  this  Society  to  press,  unless  it  be 
that  only  Gaelic-speaking  Inspectors  should  have  to  do  with  the 
scheduled  schools.     The  question  of  secondary  education  is  of 
immense  importance  for  the  Highlands,  and  it  is  dealt  with  very 
sensibly  by  Dr  Craik.     He  points  out  how,  in  the  present  state 
of  communications,  it  is  almost  as  easy,  if  a  child  in  the  Islands 
has  to  be  boarded  away  from  home,  to  send  it  to  Inverness  or 
Glasgow,  as  to  Stornoway  or  Portree,  and  instead,  therefore,  of 
proposing  to  establish  a  few  secondary  schools  at  wide  intervals, 
he  suggests  the  grading  of  schools  under  each  School  Board.     A 
higher  salary  being  given  to  the  principal  teacher  at  a  central 
school,   with  some  more  assistance  for  elementary  work,   there 
would  be  in  each  parish  an  accomplished  teacher  with  time  at  his 
disposal  to  teach  the  higher  branches.     I  may  mention  that  in 
the  parish  of  Ferrintosh  we  have  to  some  extent  adopted  this 
system,  and  its  merits  do  not  seem  to  be  appreciated  by  the  people. 
At  all  events,  one  of  our  local  branches  of  the  H.L.L.R.  Associa- 
tion has  set  its  face  against  it,  and  hopes  to  make  a  change  in 
our  School  Board  at  next  election,  in  order  to  secure  an  altered 
policy,  and  to  have  the  teachers  placed  on  an  equal  footing.     If  any 
gentlemen  here  have  influence  with  this  London  Association,  I 
wish  they  would  consider  whether,  in  the  matter  of  teaching,  the 
desire  for  equality  is  not  likely  to  hinder  the  progress  of  education 
in  the  Highlands.     (Applause.)     For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly 
in  favour  of  Dr  Craik's  plan  for  facilitating  secondary  education — 
a  plan  which,  after  all,  is  but  a  development  of  our  old  Scottish 
Parochial  system.     One  of  the  points  on  which  the  Eloyal  Com- 
mission   dwelt    most    strongly    was    the    burden    imposed    by 
the  education  rate,  especially  in  the  islands.     That  burden  was 
so  extraordinary  that  extraordinary  measures  seemed  required  to 
meet  it.      The  information  we  received,  however,  does  not  seem 
always  to  have  been  understood  correctly  by  us,  and  Dr  Craik 
makes  out  that  the  high  education  rate  in  the  Lews  is  due  very 
much  to  the  non-attendance  of  the  chOdren  at  school,  and  to  their 
failure  to  earn  the  grant  which  might  be  gained  under  the  exist- 
ing Code.     With  a  reasonably  good  attendance,  he  holds  that  the 
average  education  rate  of  the  Lews  might  be  reduced  from  2s.  2 Jd 
to  9d.  in  the  £1.     Now,  I  confess,  I  should  have  doubted  the 
accuracy  of  this  computation  were  it  not  that  in  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Royal   Commissioners  at   Barvas   (where  the 
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school  rate  was  at  one  time  as  high  as  6s.  8d.,  and  at  the  time  in 
question  was  3s.  8d.  in  the  £1),  the  Rev.  Mr  Strachan  stated  that 
he  had  made  minute  calculations  in  connection  with  this  point, 
and  had  found  that  there  (in  the  most  heavily  burdened  parish  in 
Scotland)  a  good  attendance  would  secure  a  grant  which,  supple- 
mented by  that  under  Lochiel's  7s.  6d.  clause,  would  leave  the 
rate  at  about  Is.  in  the  £ — a  heavy,  but  not  an  intolerable  burden. 
Whether  these  calculations  are  absolutely  correct  or  not,  they 
bring  before  us,  in  an  emphatic  way,  the  irregularity  of  school 
attendance  in  the  West.  It  is  the  bane  of  the  teachers  there,  and 
the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  education.  It  must, 
indeed,  be  admitted  that  there  are  excuses,  more  valid  than  can 
be  offered  elsewhere,  for  irregularity  of  attendance  in  the  Lews 
and  the  other  islands,  and  the  coasts  of  the  north-west  of  Scotland. 
The  weather  is  oflen  rough  and  boisterous,  and  the  schools  are 
frequently  not  connected  by  roads  with  the  surrounding  town- 
ships. But  these  are  not  new  difficulties.  The  schools  are 
more  numerous  and  more  accessible  than  they  were  when  I 
was  young,  and  the  children  are  certainly  better  clad,  and,  I 
believe,  better  fed,  and  therefore  fully  as  well  able  to  resist  the 
weather ;  and  in  the  days  I  speak  of,  greater  difficulties  than  be- 
set school  attendance  now  were  overcome  by  those  who  had 
ambition  and  energy,  and  whoKe  parents  saw  the  value  of  educa- 
tion. Unfortunately,  it  is  just  where  education  is  most  required 
that  it  is  least  valued,  and  there  it  is  most  difficult  to  inspire 
parents  with  any  hearty  desire  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
If  not  actually  opposed  to  it,  they  are  careless  about  it,  and 
indifferent  to  it ;  and  while  this  state  of  feeling  prevails  among 
them,  little  faith  need  be  placed  in  the  power  of  any  compulsory 
system  to  improve  school  attendance  in  the  Lews,  or  anywhere 
else.  (Applause.)  This  feeling  of  indifference  has  to  be  met  and 
combated  and  overcome  ;  and  here  there  is  a  grand  field  for  the 
efforts  of  all  who  have  the  opportunity  of  exerting  themselves  in 
it.  The  objects  with  which  this  Society  was  founded  included 
"  The  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  Gaelie  people."  I  know 
of  no  way  in  which  this  can  Ijc  more  effectually  done  than  by  see- 
ing that  the  children  get  good  schooling.  (Applause.)  I  trust 
that  they  are  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  this,  but  in  pledging  the 
cause  of  Highland  education,  as  we  are  about  to  do,  we  must  re- 
gard the  pledge  as  no  mere  idle  one,  but  as  entailing  action,  when 
required,  on  us  aU.  (Applause.)  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  offer 
you  the  toast,  and  beg  of  you  to  join  heartily  in  drinking  Success 
to  Highland  Education.     (Cheers.) 
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Mr  Alex.  Macbain,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Raining's  School,  in 
responding,  cordially  concurred  with  Sir  Kenneth's  praises  of  Dr 
Craik's  report.  The  pupil-teacher  system  would  wed  the  High- 
land people  to  the  Education  Act,  for  it  would  open  a  source  of 
employment  for  their  sons  and  daughters.  The  idea  of  giving  a 
personal  grant  to  Gaelic-speaking  teachers  was  an  excellent  one. 
He  thought  the  building  debt  should  be  cancelled,  and  the  Lochiel 
clause  raised  to  12s.  6d.,  while  the  benefits  of  the  change  must  not 
be  restricted  to  the  insular  parts  of  the  Highlands.     (Applause.) 

Mr  William  Morrison,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Dingwall  Academy, 
whose  name  was  also  coupled  with  the  toast,  said — It  is  a  dis- 
tinct gain  to  the  cause  of  Highland  education  to  have  the 
powerful  and  enlightened  support  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Kenneth 
Mackenzie  enlisted  in  that  cause.  (Applause).  It  is  more  than 
half  the  battle  to  have  that  support.  His  words,  both  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  worth,  and  of  that  extrinsic  value  which  his  high 
social  position  gives  them,  cannot  fail  of  carrying  conviction  to 
those  among  our  educational  authorities  who,  in  these  matters,  are 
*'  slow  of  heart  to  believe."  (Applause).  Possibly,  had  similar 
words  been  uttered  here  to-night  by  any  other  than  Sir  Kenneth, 
they  would  have  been  discounted  as  so  much  idle  sentimentality 
uttered  in  the  interests  of  what  unsympathetic  critics  might  be 
pleased  to  term  a  society  of  Gaelic  dilettanti.  Dr  Craik,  for  whom 
I  conceived  a  high  opinion,  is  not  quite  sure  of  the  introduction 
of  Gaelic  as  an  essential  vehicle  of  instruction  in  schools  in  purely 
Gaelic  districts.  He  found  that  **  sentiment,"  he  says,  repudiated 
by  almost  all  he  came  in  contact  with  in  his  tour  lately  from  tha 
Butt  of  Lews  to  Tobermory.  That  might  have  been  so,  but  is 
there  not  a  danger  of  falling  into  sentiment  in  avoiding  senti- 
ment ?  (Applause.)  Sentiment,  after  all,  if  well  based,  counts 
for  much  as  things  go  in  human  nature.  I  give  my  fellow 
countrymen  in  the  West  due  credit  for  that  mental  characteristic 
inherited  from  a  Celto-Scandinavian  ancestry  —  bald  comnion- 
sense — but  I  must  also  not  overlook  another  characteristic  in 
herited  from  the  same  source,  and  which  distinguishes  this  mixed 
race  from  the  matter-of-fact  Saxon — that  dash  of  poetry  in  their 
nature  which  has  proved  itself  of  so  much  use  to  our  Saxon  fellow- 
countrymen  on  many  a  hard-fought  and  bloody  field.  (Applause.) 
Sentiment,  after  all,  is  a  more  potent  agency  in  shaping  the  destiny 
of  nations  than  your  modem  Philistine  is  willing  to  admit.  (Ap 
plause.)  The  modem  Highlander,  doubtless,  is  ignorant  of 
English  culture,  but  not  necessarily  of  all  culture.  The  literature 
open  to  him  he  knows  well,  and  fi*om  it  he  derives  an  amount  of 
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moral  culture  that  places  him  as  a  man  in  favourable  comparison 
with  the  Saxon.  The  Education  Act,  if  better  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liar conditions  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  is  undoubtedly  calcu- 
lated to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  crofter  difficulty.  Apai-t  from 
the  alleviation  of  the  intolerable  burden  of  taxation  now  imposed  on 
shoulders  ill-fitted  to  bear  it,  I  look  on  the  Gaelic  scholastic  dif- 
ficulty as  one  of  men  and  not  so  much  of  money.  All  this  comes 
of  a  short-sighted  policy  emanating  from  a  remote  and  central 
source  where  those  who  sit  in  authority  in  educational  matters 
see,  but  in  distant  and  dim  perspective,  the  conditions  and  en- 
vironment of  the  Gaelic-speaking  people  of  the  North.  The  best 
class  of  teachers  will  not,  at  present,  as  Dr  Craik  pointed  out  in 
his  report,  go  to  these  remote  districts.  I  mean  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  many  excellent  men  employed  in  these  schools.  I 
merely  state  the  fact  that  good  men  will  not  be  induced  to  go  if 
they  can  possibly  avoid  doing  so,  and  those  who  do  go  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  leaving  for  the  best  posts  they  can  secure 
on  the  mainland.  (Applause.)  If  good  men  were  induced  to  go  and 
remain  for  some  time  in  these  secluded  parts  a  very  marked  change 
for  the  better  would  soon  be  oberved.  But  it  is  said  good  results 
are  produced.  I  do  not  deny  the  statement,  but  the  results  must 
necessarily  be  relatively  good,  not  absolutely  so.  The  next  census 
will  probably  make  sad  and  startling  disclosures  as  to  the  small 
amount  of  educational  progress  made  since  the  passing  of  the 
Education  Act.  It  will  be  found  that  this  progress  is  by  no 
commensurate  with  the  large  sums  of  public  money  expended  upon 
it  by  the  Treasury.  The  studied  neglect  by  many  School  Boards 
and  Inspectors  in  the  Highlands,  shown  in  contemning  the  use 
<^  the  vernacular  in  imparting  an  English  education,  is,  in 
the  highest  degree,  insensate,  and  is  certain  to  recoil  upon  the 
heads  of  those  who  are  now  responsible  for  that  neglect.  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  must,  in  guaging  the  intelligence  of  children, 
to  whom  English  is  very  much  of  a  foreign  tongue,  adopt  a  stand- 
ard of  reference  which  they  would  not  use  where  the  children  are 
able  to  express  themselves  more  or  less  readily  in  English.  I 
admit  that  there  is  some  force  in  the  contention  that  children 
acquire  a  language  as  readily  under  the  instruction  of  a 
teacher  whom  they  are  compelled  to  answer  in  that  language 
as  if  they  had  their  option  in  expressing  themselves  in  one 
better  known  to  them.  Highland  parents  have  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  that  law  under  which  Coleridge  said  the  child 
acquired  his  mother  tongue — the  law,  namely,  of  necessity.  The 
effort  made  by  the  child  to  express  himself  is  largely  an  un- 
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conscious  one.  The  intellectual  &culties  are,  however,  trained  by 
conscious  effort.  The  ignorance  or  apathy  of  Highland  parents 
iu  discouraging  the  use  of  Gaelic  in  schools  is  but  a  wretched  ex- 
cuse on  the  part  of  those  whose  function  it  is  to  direct  and  control 
our  educational  machinery,  and  is  but  a  sign  of  their  own  inherent 
antagonism  to  what  is  of  course  to  them,  as  officials  or  trustees,  an 
element  of  special  administrative  difficulty.  This  difficulty  is  not, 
however,  to  be  overcome  by  a  supercilious  contempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  or  of  School  Boards,  but  by  rationally  recog- 
nising and  meeting  it.  One  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  Mr  Smith,  two 
years  ago  complained  that  pupils  who  had  passed  from  the 
third  and  fourth  standards  in  school  tp  the  factory  in  a  few 
years  lost  the  very  art  of  reading  an  English  book.  That  is  a 
sufficiently  melancholy  revelation.  If  that  be  so  in  Lanarkshire, 
what  must  it  be  in  Lewis  1  Few  will  deny  that,  ccsteris  pari- 
Ims,  a  teacher  with  a  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  is  to  be  pre- 
fei^d  in  a  Gaelic  district  to  one  that  does  not  possess  that  know- 
ledge. (Applause.)  I  see  no  reason  why  Gaelic  literature,  such 
as  it  is,  should  not  be  made  an  instrument  of  culture — of  logical 
training,  as  English  or  Latin  is — and  if  conjoined  with  the  usual 
grammatical  training  in  these,  I  am  sure  it  would  add  immensely  to 
the  educational  value  of  all  these.  (Applause.)  The  transition  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown  would  be  as  pleasant  as  it  would  be 
profitable  to  the  pupil.  When  once  the  eyes  of  our  people  are 
opened  to  the  fact  that  there  are  regions  beyond  their  limited 
horizon  inviting  an  energetic  race,  they  will  not  be  slow  to  act  on 
their  acquired  knowledge.  It  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  an  exodus 
from  their  present  miserable  homes  will  ensue  on  so  large  a 
scale  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  sore  regret  that  remedial 
measures  were  not  earlier  taken  to  conserve  a  population  con- 
taining so  many  elements  of  strength  to  the  State.  They  have  all 
the  virtues  bred  of  adversity,  with  but  few  of  its  vices,  and  hence 
such  a  people  can  be  but  ill  spared  in  days  of  national  decadence, 
not  to  speak  of  a  day  of  national  calamity.  Altogether,  I  antici- 
pate from  the  prominence  the  subject  of  Highland  education  has 
received  at  this  crisis  in  our  history  in  the  North,  that  our  legis- 
lators will  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  men  who  have 
made  that  subject  one  of  careful  and  intelligent  study,  and  so  will 
hasten  the  operation  of  an  agency  which,  of  all  human  means,  is 
most  calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  a  noble  people. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr  A.  R.  Mackenzie,  yr.  of  Kintail,  in  proposing  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Commercial  Interests  of  the  Highlands,  said — The  toast 
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aich  bas  been  placed  in  my  hands  is  one  of  uniyersal  interest, 
am  certain  there  is  no  one  in  this  room  whose  welfare  is  not 
QTected  by  it  in  some  way  or  other,  and  in  these  times  none  will 
lil  to  drink  with  sincerity  and  enthusiasm,  Success  and  Prosperity 
I  the  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Interests  of  the  Highlands. 
Applause.)     I  am  afraid,  gentlemen,  that  those  interests  to  which 
am  now  directing  your  attention  are  much  in  need  of  being 
)asted  at  every  public  meeting,  and,  if  earnest  and  anxious  wishes 
)r  their  success  are  of  any  avail,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  their 
rosperity.     (Applause.)     Commerce  and  agriculture  are  so  bound 
p  with  one  another  that  it  is  only  right  thit  they  should  be 
9apled  together  in  one  toast     The  success  of  one  means  the  pros- 
perity of  the  other ;   the  failure  of  either  means  the  downfall  of 
both.     That  agriculture  is  now  a  science,  and  a  science  which  is 
thoroughly  understood  in  every  detail  in  the  Highlands,   is  ad- 
mitted everywhere,  but  I  am  afraid  that  with  all  the  knowledge 
and  trouble  which  has  been  expended  upon  it,  it  has  not,  during 
the  past  few  years,  been  very  remunerative  to  those  who  have  done 
so  much  for  it.     Farmers  have  not  only  to  contend  with  the  low 
prices  of  produce,  which  were  at  first  the  result  of  excessive  foreign 
competition,  but  also  now,  trade  being  so  bad,  many  thousands  of 
people  are  not  able  to  live  in  the  same  way  as  they  formerly  did, 
so  the  demand  for  meat  is  lowered,  as  the  returns  of  the  Christmas 
markets  and  the  sales  of  cattle  and  sheep,  more  particularly  the 
latter,  show.     Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  heard  some  talk  lately 
about  the  reduction  of  rents.     One  writer  on  this  subject  in  the 
North  British  Agriculturist  of  last  week,  went  on  to  say  that, 
while  bad  tenants  were  an  exception,  bad  lairds  were  the  rule 
— (Laughter  and  "Question?') — but  whatever  this  gentleman's 
opinion  may  be,  I  venture  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  opinion  of 
the  Farmers'  Societies  in  the  north— (Hear,  hear) — and  though, 
no  doubt,  some  tenants  would  be  pleased  if  their  proprietors  could 
see  their  way  of  assisting  them  still  further,  I  am,  in  proposing 
this  toast,  talking  to-night  on  a  broader  issue.     So,  supposing  all 
rents  were  lowered,  what  good,  if  you  look  at  it  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  is  a  general  reduction  to  do  the  country  as  a  whole  1     It 
must  be  remembered  that  I  am  not  only  talking  of  owners  of  land, 
but  also  owners  of  houses  connected  with  trade  and  commerce 
throughout  the  country,  and  if  these  owners  find  that  their  income 
is  considerably  lowered,   they  must  necessarily  reduce  their  ex- 
penses,   and   this    would    entail    many   labourers,   artisans,    and 
others,   being  thrown   out  of  employment.      Low  as  the  price 
of  meat  is  to  the  producer,  though  there  is  not  much  differ- 
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ence  as  yet  to  the  consumer,  still,  of  what  use  is  food,  however 
cheap  it  may  be,  to  a  penniless  workman  ?  I  do  not  wish  or  in- 
tend to  encroach  upon  dangerous  ground,  but  I,  for  one,  am  con- 
vinced from  my  experience  of  farmers,  that  it  is  the  smaller  occu- 
piers of  land  who  can,  and  who  do,  pay  their  rents  easier  than 
their  larger  neighbours,  and  I  am  certain  that  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  country,  if  there  were  more  of  these  small  farms 
— (cheers) — and  though  I  would  not  advocate  going  back  to  Pro- 
tection, still,  I  think  that  some  sort  of  fair  trade  is  necessary,  so 
as  to  secure  a  return  of  commercial  and  agricultural  activity,  the 
well-being  of  which  depends  upon  one  another,  and  in  which  is  in- 
volved the  happiness  and  peace  of  the  whole  country.  (Applause.) 
There  is  something,  however,  pleasant  in  the  thought  that  matters 
cannot  be  worse  than  they  now  are,  and  whenever  they  have  ar- 
rived at  that  stage,  as  the  world  cannot  remain  stationary,  we  must 
begin  to  ascend  the  ladder  of  prosperity  again ;  and  signs  of  im- 
provement are  already  distinctly  visible,  lx)th  in  a  better  and  in- 
creasing price  for  grain,  the  works  going  on  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and,  though  we  cannot  say  much  about  wool,  still,  sheep- 
farmers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  open  weather  we  have  had, 
and  the  exceptionally  low  death-rate  amongst  hill  stock.  So  I 
hope  it  will  be  many  a  long  year  before  we  have  to  devote  our- 
selves to  the  making  of  jam,  or  reaiin^  of  flowers.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  I  am  asked  to  couple  this  toast  with  a  gentleman  who 
well  maintains  the  dignity  of  the  high  and  honourable  position  he 
holds  as  Provost  of  the  Capital  of  the  Highlands,  and  who,  wo 
know,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  Prosperity  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  in  the  North.     (Applause.) 

Provost  Macandrew,  in  reply,  referred  briefly  to  the  recent 
proceedings  in  Skye,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  everyone  who 
had  any  influence  with  the  croftei-s  would  endeavour  to  persuade 
them  that  nothing  would  be  done  for  them,  and  that  they  would 
lose  the  sympathy  of  every  right-minded  person,  so  long  as  they 
acted  in  open  defiance  of  the  law.  They  were  all  accustomed  to 
be  proud  of  the  Highlanders.  When  they  defied  the  law  for  the 
sake  of  an  idea  of  the  restoration  of  a  Prince,  and  came  out  like 
men  to  tight  against  great  odds,  their  conduct  and  loyalty  evoked 
admiration ;  but  when  the  descendants  of  these  chivalrous  people 
turned  out  in  hundreds  to  beat  a  poor,  defenceless  sheriff-ofticer, 
who  could  ofier  no  resistance,  he  actually  felt  ashamed  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  He  was  also  ashamed  to  find  that  at  some  meetings 
held  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  these  things  were  made  light  of, 
and  hoped  the  voice  of  the  Gaelic  Society  would  go  forth  strongly 
reprobating  such  actions.     (Applause.) 
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Dr  F.  M.  Mackenzie,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  Kindred  Socie- 
ties, said  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  it  was  that  such  a 
small  community  as  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  living  in  such  a 
ragged  country,  had  produced  so  many  societies  all  over  the  world. 
(Applause.)  He  thought  there  were  at  least  two  things  which 
conduced  to  that  state  of  matters — very  strong  love  of  country  and 
the  patriotism  of  Highlanders,  as  well  as  their  very  strong  love  of 
migrating  throughout  the  world. 

Bailie  Alex.  Ross,  as  representing  the  Field  Club,  responded. 

Mr  Colin  Chisholm  proposed  the  Non-Resident  Members, 
speaking  partly  in  Gaelic  and  partly  in  English.  He  expati- 
ated on  their  attachment  to  the  old  country,  and  called  them 
the  backbone  of  the  Gaelic  Society.  In  a  few  pointed  sentences 
he  took  occasion  to  deplore  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Highland 
proprietors  were  unable  to  speak  to  their  tenants  in  the  language 
best  calculated  to  touch  their  hearts.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  they  were 
only  able  to  speak  Gaelic,  in  his  opinion  there  would  be  no  griev- 
ances to  complain  of  between  proprietors  and  crofters.  (Cheers.) 
Strange  as  this  might  appear,  during  the  inquiry  by  the  Royal 
Commission  there  were  few  complaints  brought  against  landlords 
who  were  able  to  speak  to  their  people  in  their  own  language. 
(Cheers.)  He  was  happy  to  hear  from  Lochiel  that  a  move  was 
about  to  take  place  among  the  proprietors  with  the  view  of  better- 
ing the  condition  of  their  croftet*s  and  cottars.  This  ought  to 
have  been  done  long  ago.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  all  knew  that  the 
proprietors,  their  fathers,  and  predecessors  were  altogether  in- 
strumental, though  often  out  of  sight  behind  their  factors  or  law 
agents,  in  depopulating  the  Highlands,  and  turning  the  country 
into  the  barren,  cheerless,  and  inhospitable  deserts  that  they  now 
were.  (Applause.)  But  now  that  the  Chief  of  the  Clan  Cameron 
announced  the  welcome  tidings  of  landlord  willingness  to  rescue 
their  crofting  dependents  from  further  misery,  he  hoped  sincerely 
humane  treatment  for  the  future  would  cancel  all  recollections  of 
former  mismanagement.  With  this  toast  he  begged  to  couple  the  re- 
spected names  of  Mr  Lachlan  Macdonald  of  Skaebost,  and  Mr 
Reginald  Macleod,  junior  of  Macleod. 

Mr  Lachlan  Macdonald  of  Skaebost,  in  replying,  said — We 
have  now  arrived  at  rather  a  late  hour,  or  rather  an  early  one  I 
should  say,  for  I  see  the  clock  shows  us  that  the  proceedings  we 
commenced  with  yesterday's  dinner  we  have  carried  into  this 
morning,  and  as  I  see  Mr  Reginald  Macleod's  name  down  as  well 
as  my  own  to  respond  to  this  toast,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible, 
especially  as  I  see  there  are  several  other  toasts  on  the  list.     I 
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thank  you,  Mr  Ohisholm,  on  the  part  of  the  non-resident  members, 
for  the  spirited  manner  in  which  this  toast  has  been  proposed,  and 
you,  gentlemen,  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  it  has  been  re- 
sponded to;  and  I  am  sure  the  non-resident  members  regret  their 
absence  on  an  occasion  like  this  when  so  many  interesting  and  in- 
structive speeches  have  been  delivered,  and  had  they  been  present 
I  am  sure  they  would  have  enjoyed  the  evening  as  much  as  I  have 
done,  but  though  absent  they  will  be  glad  to  hear  we  have  been 
treating  on  questions  so  dear  to  many  of  them.  (Applause.)  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  understand  Gaelic,  I  may  explain 
that  Mr  Colin  Chisholm  has  been  rather  hard  on  proprietors  in 
some  of  the  remarks  he  made,  but  I  agree  with  him,  if  there  was 
more  communication  by  means  of  a  Gaelic  medium  between  pro- 
prietors and  crofters,  that  we  should  have  heard  nothing  of  the 
present  disturbances.  Mr  Alexander  Mackenzie  has  taunted  the 
pr&prietors  with  doing  nothing,  and  challenged  them  to  saj  what 
they  intend  doing.  In  reply  to  this  challenge,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say  what  proprietors  may  deem  proper  to  do,  for,  personally,  I  have 
very  little  interest  at  stake,  but  from  conversations  I  have  had 
lately  with  very  influential  proprietors  and  others,  if  I  was  going 
to  prophesy  I  should  venture  to  say  that  peace  will  be  restored  to 
the  Highlands  to-day,  and  that  the  Land  Law  reformers  may  turn 
their  attention  to  some  other  occupation.  (Applause.)  Before 
sitting  down,  there  is  one  other  remark  I  would  like  to  make,  in  reply 
to  what  Provost  Macandrew  said  regarding  the  action  of  those  Skye 
crofters  who  deforced  the  Sheriff's  officers.  Now,  though  not  for  a 
moment  upholding  the  conduct  of  those  crofters  who  took  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  I  don't  think,  at  the  same  time,  they  should 
be  blamed  so  very  unsparingly,  for  it  was  a  most  injudicious  step 
sending  Sheriff's  officers  at  such  a  time  among  an  excited  people,  for 
the  very  sight  of  a  Sheriff's  officer  seemed  to  recall  to  their  recol- 
lection the  stories  of  hardships  related  to  them  regarding  former 
evictions.  (Applause.)  In  conclusion,  he  thanked  the  meeting 
for  so  cordially  drinking  the  health  of  the  non-resident  members. 

Mr  Reginald  Macleod,  whose  name  was  also  coupled  with  the 
toast,  said  it  had  been  stated  that  they  ought  not  to  go  a-begging 
to  the  Home  Secretary  or  Parliament  for  money  for  crofters  in  the 
Highlands.  Mr  Macleod  detested  as  much  as  anyone  the  system 
of  begging  on  behalf  of  the  crofters,  but  he  thought  that  when 
they  went  to  Parliament  and  said  to  them  that  the  landlords  of 
the  Highlands  were  ready  to  do  all  that  they  possibly  could  for 
their  people  in  the  way  of  giving  more  land,  provided  Government 
would  do  as  they  had  done  in  other  places  —grant  money  for  the 
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making  of  breakwaters  or  harbours,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make 
use  of  these,  he  thought  this  was  not  begging,  but  making  a  Inti- 
mate appeal  for  assistance  for  people  who  were  in  a  peculiar  state 
of  distress  and  difficulty.     (Applause.) 

Mr  Barron,  Ness  Bank,  gave  the  toast  of  the  Provost  and 
Magistrates,  and  the  toast  was  responded  to  by  Bailie  Macbean. 

Mr  William  Mackay,  solicitor,  proposed  the  Clergy  of  all 
Denominations.  He  said — Since  the  formation  of  this  Society 
fourteen  years  ago,  this  toast  has  been  regularly  remembered 
at  our  annual  gatherings,  and,  although  it  has  more  than  once 
been  suggested  that  it  should  be  discontinued,  I  am  myself  of 
opinion  that  such  a  course  would  be  a  mistake.  (Applause.)  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  if  we  toast  the  clergy,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  do  the  same  honour  to  the  medical  and  legal 
professions,  and  then  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  thing — (Laughter 
and  applause) — but  I  would  i*emind  those  who  thus  speak  that  for 
ages  the  clergy  have  possessed  a  power  in  the  Highlands  to  which 
no  other  profession  can  lay  claim — (Applause) — and  "that,  on  the 
whole,  from  the  days  of  Columba  until  now,  that  power  has  been 
exercised  for  good — (Applause)— and  apart  from  this  general 
claim  to  our  attention,  it  would  be  unpardonable  were  we, 
members  of  the  Gaelic  Society,  to  ignore  that  profession  which 
nourished  such  workers  in  the  Celtic  field  as  the  Dean  of  lasmore, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Kirke,  the  Rev.  A.  Pope,  the  Stewarts,  Dr 
Irvine,  Dr  John  Smith,  Dr  Macpherson  of  Sleat,  and  Dr  Norman 
Macleod  the  elder — (Applause)  —not  to  mention  the  eminent  Celtic 
scholars  who  at  the  present  moment  flourish  within  the  sacred 
pale.  (Applause.)  And,  gentlemen,  if  the  Highland  clergy  of 
the  past  did  do  good,  it  was  too  often  in  spite  of  the  greatest  dis- 
couragements; and  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  they  had  to 
contend  with,  and  the  discomforts  they  had  to  endure,  we  cannot 
but  marvel  at  the  great  work  done  by  them  among  the  people, 
and  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  many  of  them  kept  them- 
selves abreast  of  their  times  in  literature  and  general  culture. 
(Applause.)  For  instance,  in  1649,  the  Rev.  Farquhar  Macrae 
of  Kiutail — a  powerful  preacher,  whom  Bishop  Maxwell  pro- 
nounced "a  man  of  great  gifts,  but  unfortunately  lost  in  the 
Highlands " — had  neither  manse  nor  glebe ;  his  church  was 
a  mere  hovel,  with  holes  through  the  thatched  roof,  and  with- 
out glass  in  the  windows ;  and  it  was  adorned  with  neither  pulpit 
nor  desks,  with  neither  stool  of  repentance,  nor  sackcloth  to  cover 
the  penitent.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  worthy  pastor 
earnestly  served  the  parish  for  forty-four  years ;  and  he  not  only 
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passed  rich  on  £8.  Gs.  8d.  a  year — (Laughter) — and  a  free  farm, 
worth  £25  a  year,  but  he  was  able  to  give  a  good  education  to  a 
large  family,  two  of  whom  adopted  his  own  profession.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  churches  in  which  these  clergy  of  the  past  preached 
must  have  been  horrible  places — (Laughter) — for  not  only  were 
preachers  and  people  exposed  to  every  blast  that  blew,  but  they 
also  encountered  the  greater  dangers  which  arose  from  a  total 
neglect  of  sanitary  laws.  In  1684,  for  example,  the  minister  of 
Boleskine  complained  "  that  all  persons  of  all  ranks  indifferently 
buried  their  dead  within  his  church,  not  only  his  own  parishioners, 
but  some  others  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  so  that  several  coffins 
were  hardly  under  ground  ;"  and  as  late  as  1758  the  Rev.  Aulay 
Macaulay,  great-grandfather  of  Lord  Macaulay,  was  at  his  own 
request  buried  within  his  church  in  Harris,  and  so  near  the  sur- 
face was  the  body  placed  that,  twenty  years  later,  the  sexton's 
besom  came  in  contact  with  the  head  and  sent  it  spinning  over  the 
earthen  floor.  (Laughter.)  But  I  must  not  detain  you  with 
further  descriptions  of  "  the  good  old  times."  Undoubtedly,  the 
new  are  better  for  priest  and  people,  and  our  great  desire  is  that 
they  may  still  continue  to  improve.  (Applause.)  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  coupling  the  toast  with  the  name  of  the  Rev.  A.  0. 
Macdonald.     (Applause.) 

Rev.  A  C.  Macdonald,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said — In 
responding  to  this  toast  I  must  admit  that  I  am  not  free  from 
difficulty  as  to  what  I  shall  say.  It  has  become  somewhat 
fashionable  now-a-days  to  decry  the  pulpit.  We  are  told  the 
Church  is  fast  sinking  in  the  estimation  of  the  common-sense  think- 
ing men  of  the  world,  and  possibly  some  of  the  complaints  against 
her  are  not  altogether  without  i*eason,  though  I  believe  the  defects 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  much  of  the  clamour  is 
without  foundation.  Many  in  the  Church  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
wants  of  the  age,  which  they  spare  no  pains  to  meet.  Time  wti& 
— twice,  at  least,  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  era— when  the 
pulpit  had  risen  to  the  ascendancy  in  the  social  state.  Preachers 
were  then  the  mental  sovereigns  of  the  people,  and  men  everywhere 
looked  to  them  for  guidance,  and  bowed  to  their  decision.  The 
pulpit  is  still  a  great  power — (Applause) — either  for  good  or  for 
evil.  There  ai*e  elements  of  power  within  the  reach  of  the  ministry 
which,  if  properly  employed,  would  make  the  pulpit  once  more  the 
moml  master  of  the  world.  (Applause.)  Let  it  take  every 
event  that  influences  the  public  mind,  and  every  question  that 
agitates  the  common  heart,  whether  social,  political,  or  religious, 
and  try  it  by  the  broad  light  of  that  Book   whoso   principles 
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ajre  ever  in  favour  of  i«cogniBing  the  rights  of  all,  and  of  in- 
culcating special  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  the  distressed — 
I  say,  let  it  do  this,  and  the  pulpit  shall  once  more  take  the  lead. 
(Applause.)  And,  Mr  Chairman,  considering  the  present  un- 
settled, transition  state  of  our  country,  there  never  was  a  time,  in 
my  opinion,  when  it  was  more  desirable  and  necessary  that  both 
ihe  press  and  the  pulpit  should  exercise  a  healthful  influence  upon 
the  public  mind  than  now.  (Applause.)  Both  these  engines  are 
mighty  to  form  and  guide  public  opinion,  and  hence  the  tremend- 
ous responsibility  if  this  power  is  not  judiciously  wielded.  It  is 
too  well  known  that  some  press  organs  do  not  exercise  a  very 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  public,  but  the  time  at  my  disposal 
does  not  permit  me  to  say  what  I  might  upon  this  subject.  I 
cannot  sit  down,  however,  without  expressing  my  regret  at  the 
attitude  taken  up  by  ministers  of  different  denominations  in  this 
country — an  attitude,  I  think,  far  from  Christian,  if  not  altogether 
inconsistent  with  their  vocation  as  professed  servants  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  gentlemen,  whether  lay  or  cleric, 
stooping  to  the  position  of  wild  agitators  in  the  present  disturbed 
state  of  the  country — (Applause) — when  the  great  difliculty  the 
nation  experiences  is  to  suppress  agitation,  which  is  already  border- 
ing on  rebellion,  and  to  keep  it  within  proper  limits.  I  fully  admit 
the  value  and  necessity  of  agitation  for  reform,  constitutionally 
conducted,  but  I  think  it  is  a  most  cruel  thing  on  the  part  of 
ministers,  connected  with  powerful  Christian  Churches,  to  urge 
and  encourage  these  people  to  an  agitation  which,  in  the  absence 
of  proper  guidance,  is  sure  to  resolve  itself  into  lawlessness  and 
disorder.  And  this  cruelty  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that,  when 
these  people,  worked  into  a  demoralising  condition,  carry  their 
agitation  beyond  legitimate  bounds,  they  are  abandoned  by  those 
who  incited  them  to  that  extreme,  and  left  to  battle  with,  and  get 
out  of  their  difficulties  the  best  way  they  can.  (Applause.)  All 
they  do  is  to  turn  round  and  abuse  in  a  most  ungracious  manner 
the  Home  Secretary  and  the  Lord- Advocate  for  adopting  the  only 
course  open  to  them  for  maintaining  law  and  order,  and  for  adopt- 
ing it  in  a  way  the  least  calculated  to  do  injury  to  life  and  pro- 
perty. (Applause.)  Judging  from  Lochiel's  most  liberal  and 
practical  speech  this  evening — (Applause) — a  speech  which  con- 
firms me  more  than  ever  in  the  opinion  which  I  always  had,  that 
liberal  views,  and  progressive  legislation  even,  are  not  confined  to 
either  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State — (Cheers) — from  that 
speech  we  hope  that  such  reform  as  will  place  the  people  in  a  more 
comfortable  position  is  at  hand.     (Applause.)     And  this  is  much 
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required,  especially  in  the  Western  Isles ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  people  will  be  so  difficult  to  satisfy  as  some  would  lead  us  to 
think.  They  are  very  nice  people,  shrewd,  intelligent,  and  of 
strictly  sober  habits  ;  and  I  must  add  to  their  honour,  that  during 
my  intercourse  with  them,  in  their  most  excited  state,  I  did  not 
hear  an  oath  or  an  unbecoming  expression  from  the  lips  of  any  of 
them.  (Applause.)  I  feel  the  deepest  interest  in,  and  sympathy 
for,  these  people,  and  my  only  fear  is  that  they  shall  alienate 
themselves  from  the  sympathy  of  all  right-minded  men.  This 
must  be  the  result  if  they  take  up  an  untenable  position,  and  con- 
tinue to  accept  the  guidance  of  outside  agitators  of  the  wildest 
revolutionary  and  socialistic  type,  whose  object  is  to  destroy  all 
existing  institutions,  both  civil  and  sacred,  and  constitute  them- 
selves leaders  and  rulers-  -men  who  have  no  real  sympathy  with 
the  people,  and  would  not  lift  their  little  finger  to  help  or  relieve 
them.     (Applause.) 

Councillor  Stuart  proposed  the  Press,  which  was  responded 
to  by  Mr  A.  Ross,  of  the  Nortliern  Ohronicle, 

Mr  E.  H.  Macmillan,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  Chair- 
man, said — 1  call  upon  you  to  fill  a  bumper  to  the  toast  which  has 
Ijeen  entrusted  to  me,  and  which  1  know  will  be  received  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  which  a  Highland  gathering  is  capable.  It  is 
to  the  health  of  the  illustrious  Chief  who  occupies  the  chair  to- 
night— (Applause)—  the  inheritor  of  an  histoiic  name.  Lochiel, 
as  we  all  know,  worthily  follows  the  traditions  of  his  house. 
(Applause.)  In  the  scroll  of  fame  few  names  are  more  frequently 
and  more  honourably  inscribed  than  that  of  Cameron,  and  although 
Lochiel  has  not  been  called  on  to  lead  his  clansmen  amid  the  tur- 
moil of  battle,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  peace  has 
its  victories  as  well  as  war — (Applause) — and  that  he  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  a  kind  and  considerate  landloixl  to  a  tenantry, 
not  by  occupancy  merely,  but  by  the  bonds  of  Chiefship — (Hear, 
hear,  and  applause) — and  that  to  an  extent  of  which  few  High- 
land estates  can  boast.  (Applause.)  During  the  sittings  of  Uie 
Royal  Commission,  we  were  called  upon  to  admire  not  merely  the 
calm  judicial  temper  with  which  Lochiel  discharged  the  onerous 
duties  which  devolved  upon  him,  but  also  the  recommendations 
made  by  him  in  the  Commissioners'  Report,  recommendations 
which  evidenced  at  once  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  for  those  in 
distress,  and  a  head  full  of  clear  and  practical  wisdom  to  devise  a 
remedy.  (Applause.)  If  anything  was  wanting  to  enhance  our 
admiration  of  Lochiel's  attitude  in  this  most  difficult  crisis,  it  has 
been  supplied  by  the  speech  to  which  we  have  been  privileged  to 
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listen  this  evening.  (Applause.)  Gentlemen,  I  ank  you  to 
drink  with  Highland  honours  long  life  and  happiness  to  LochieL 
(Cheers,  and  Highland  honours.) 

Lochiel,  on  rising  to  respond,  was  received  with  loud  and 
continued  applause.  He  said  he  must  ask  them  not  to  measure 
his  appreciation  of  the  honour  done  him  by  the  length  of  his  reply, 
as  he  had  already  for  a  considerable  length  trespassed — (*'  No, 
no") — upon  their  patience.  Besides,  the  evening  was  getting 
late,  and  as  one  or  two  toasts  were  to  follow,  he  must  be  brief. 
He  had  to  thank  them  all  most  sincerely  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  received  the  toast  so  kindly  proposed  by  Mr  Macmillan, 
and  also  for  many  acts  of  kindness  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Graelic  Society — far  more,  he  felt,  than  he  deserved.  He 
wished  to  express  his  deep  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  talk  "  the 
language,'*  but  at  a  former  meeting  of  the  Gaelic  Society  he  ex- 
plained that  the  fault  was  not  his,  as  a  person's  own  education 
was  not  always  in  his  own  hands.  He  also  had  to  thank  them 
for  the  indulgence  they  had  shown  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  July  of  last  year,  when  he  was  unable  to  preside. 
He  was,  as  they  were  aware,  suffering  from  an  attack  of  gout. 
(Laughter.)  He  need  not  say  that,  when  he  read  that  the  vice- 
chief  also  made  the  same  excuse  for  his  absence,  and  that  the 
third  gentleman  who  was  also  asked  excused  himself  on  the  same 
plea,  he  was  considerably  amused.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
For  his  own  part,  he  attributed  his  gout  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. (Laughter.)  He  would  venture  to  call  the  attention  of 
his  friend  Novar  to  that  fact.  (Laughter.)  To  go  about  the 
country  canvassing  certainly  requii*ed  a  vigorous  frame,  but  it  was 
nothing  compared  with  the  hardships  of  Parliament.  (Applause.) 
Before  sitting  down,  he  must  ask  them  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the 
Secretary,  Mr  William  Mackenzie.  (Cheers.)  He  had  a  deal  of 
work  to  do  connected  with  the  Society,  and  he  knew  of  no  one 
who  took  a  greater  interest  in  everything  connected  with  Gaelic 
literature  than  did  Mr  Mackenzie,  and  he  asked  the  company  to 
drink  to  his  very  good  health.     (Applause.) 

Mr  Mackenzie  briefly  replied,  stating  that  no  reward  would 
give  him  greater  satisfaction  than  the  magniflcent  gathering  they 
had  that  evening,     (Applause.) 

Mr  G.  J.  Campbell,  solicitor,  proposed  the  health  of  the 
Croupiers,  and  the  toast  was  responded  to  by  both  Kintail  and 
Novar,  M.P. 

This  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  happy  termination,  the 
meeting  having  lasted  six  hours  and  a  half.      During  the  evening 
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several  gentlemen  present  enlivened  the  proceedings  by  songs,  re- 
citations, kc.  Pipe-Major  Mackenzie,  of  the  3rd  Battalion  Sea- 
forth  Highlanders,  also  added  much  to  the  evening's  enjoyment  by 
selections  on  the  bagpipe  at  intervals. 


CONFERENCE  OF  LANDLORDS  AT  INVERNESS. 

In  course  of  the  speeches  at  the  dinner,  numerous  references 
were  made  to  the  conference  of  landlords  to  be  held  in  Inverness 
on  the  following  day  (14th  January).  This  conference  had  no 
connection  with  the  Society,  but  in  order  to  make  the  references  ' 
alluded  to  intelligible  to  readers  who  may  peruse  this  volume  in 
after  years,  it  \a  desirable  to  record  here  a  brief  statement  of  facts 
in  regard  to  it. 

In  November  1884,  a  debate  on  the  crofter  question  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  in  course  of  it,  the  Home 
Secretary  (Sir  William  Harcourt),  as  representing  the  Govern- 
ment, appealed  to  Highland  proprietors  to  endeavour  to  settle 
amicably  with  their  crofters.  Following  on  this  appeal  a  prelimin- 
ary conference  was  held  at  Stafford  House,  and  thereafter  the 
following  cii*cular  was  issued  : — 

"  Achnacarry,  31st  December  1884. 

"  In  view  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  some  parts  of  the  High- 
lands, and  of  the  speech  made  recently  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  Home  Secretary,  as  representing  the  Covemment,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  the  owners  of 
land  in  those  districts  which  Were  visited  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, lately  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  crofters 
and  cottars,  or  in  any  place  in  the  Highlands  where  small  tenants 
are  numerous,  to  meet  together  with  the  object  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  invitation  made  to  them  by  the  Home  Secretary  to 
endeavour  to  accede  to  the  reasonable  wishes  of  their  tenantry,  so 
far  as  it  lies  in  their  power  to  do  so. 

"  As  landowners,  as  well  as  representatives  in  Parliament  of 
Highland  Counties,  we  take  the  liberty  of  inviting  you  to  attend 
a  meeting  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Inverness,  at  two  o'clock,  on 
Wednesday,  the  14th  of  January,  at  which  it  is  hoped  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  will  kindly  preside. 

"The  meeting  will,  of  course,  be  private,  and  no  reporters 
will  be  present. 

"  An  authorised  report  of  any  resolutions  that  may  be  come 
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to  can,  if  thought  desirable,  be  subsequently  sent  to  the  news- 
papers. 

"  We  are, 
"  Your  obedient  servants, 

"  Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel. 
"  R.  MuNRO  Fkrguson." 

For  several  days  prior  to  the  14th  January,  preliminary  meetings 
were  held  at  Beaufort  Castle,  the  residence  of  Lord  Lovat. 
Among  those  who  responded  to  the  uivitation,  and  met  in  the 
Caledonian  Hotel  on  the  14th  January,  were: — The  Marquis  of 
Stafford,  representing  the  Duke  of  Sutherland ;  Lord  Lovat,  Beau- 
fort Castle ;  Sir  Kenneth  S.  Mackenzie  of  Gairloch,  Bart. ;  Sir 
George  Macpherson-Grant  of  Ballindalloch,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  SirTolle- 
mache  Sinclair,  Bart. ;  Sir  Robert  Sinclair  of  Murkle,  Caithness  : 
Mr  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  M.P. ;  Mr  Munro-Ferguson  of  Novar  and 
Raith,  M.P. ;  Mr  Baillie  of  Dochfour ;  The  Mackintosh  of  Mackin- 
tosh ;  Mr  Lachlan  Macdonald  of  Skaebost ;  Mr  Kenneth  Mathe- 
son,  Ardross  Castle,  representing  Sir  Alexander  Matheson  of 
Lochalsh,  Bart. ;  Mr  Alex.  Macdonald,  Portree,  factor  for  Lord 
Macdonald,  <Sm3.  ;  Major  Fraser  of  Kilmuir,  Skye ;  Mr  Forbes  of 
Culloden ;  Mr  E.  H.  Wood  of  Raasay ;  Mr  Fraser-Ty tier  of  Al- 
dourie ;  Mr  Davidson  of  TuUoch ;  Captain  Fraser  of  Balnain ; 
Mr  Macleod  of  CadboU  ;  Mr  Davidson  of  Cantray ;  Mr  Dari*och 
of  Torridon  ;  Mr  Peterkin  of  Grange;  Mr  Henderson  of  Stemster, 
Caithness ;  Mr  Biscoe  of  Kingillie ;  Mr  D.  M.  Ross  of  Cromarty, 
as  Commissioner  for  Lord  Macdonald  of  the  Isles ;  Major  Mac- 
kenzie of  Flowerbum ;  Mr  Mackenzie  of  Allangrange ;  Mr  Douglas 
Fletcher,  representing  Mr  Fletcher  of  Rosehaugh ;  Mr  Stewart  of 
Ensay,  late  of  Duntulm ;  Captain  Munro  of  Foulis ;  Mr  Reginald 
Macleod,  Dunvegan  Castle,  sepresenting  Macleod  of  Macleod ;  Mr 
Mackenzie,  yr.  of  Kintail,  representing  Mr  Mackenzie  of  Kintail 
and  Glenmuick ;  Mr  W.  Mackay,  Stomoway,  representing  Lady 
Matheson  of  the  Lews ;  Mr  Gunn,  Strathpeffer,  representing  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland ;  Mr  Smith,  representing  the  Countess  of 
Seafield  ;  Mr  Brown,  representing  the  Earl  of  Moray ;  Captain 
Warrand,  Ryefield,  for  the  Ferrintosh  estate ;  Mr  Burgess,  for 
Glenmoriston ;  Major  Grant,  for  the  Countess  of  Seafield's  Glen- 
Urquhart  estates  ;  Mr  James  Anderson,  Inverness,  for  Redcastle; 
Mr  Malcolm,  Invergarry,  representing  Mrs  Ellice  of  Invergarry  ; 
Mr  Grant  for  Dochfour  and  Glenelg ;  Mr  Peacock-Edwardb,  agent 
for  Lady  Gordon  Cathcart;  Mr  Macleiman,  factor  for  Lady 
Gordon  Cathcart ;  Mr  Peter,  factor  for  Lord  Lovat ;  Mr  Smith, 
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factor  for  Stratbconan ;  Mr  C.  R.  Manners,  C.E.,  i-epresenting 
Lord  Wimbome  ;  Mr  Maclean,  factor  for  Sir  Alexander  Matheson 
of  Ardross ;  Mr  A.  D.  M.  Black,  W.S.,  Edinburgh,  agent  for  the 
Dachess  of  Sutherland ;  Mr  David  Ross,  Dingwall,  factor  for 
Tarbat ;  Mr  Donald  Davidson,  Inverness,  agent  for  Cluny  Mac- 
pherson  of  Cluny ;  Mr  Robert  Davidson,  for  Mr  Mackintosh  of 
Balnespick  ;  Provost  Fraser,  for  Culloden  ;  Mr  Hugh  Eraser,  for 
Cantraj  ;  Mr  Forsyth,  for  Lady  Ross  of  Balnagown  ;  Mr  A.  W. 
Nicholson  of  Arisaig;  Mr  T.  A.  Mackenzie  of  Ord ;  Mr  John 
Robertson,  Grishomish ;  Mr  Adam  Sharp  of  Clyth ;  Mr  Dale- 
gleish,  for  Ai*dnamurchan ;  Mr  Wright,  commissioner  for  Lord 
Middleton;  Mr  Nicolson, 'Caithness,  for  Sir  Robert  Anstruther  ; 
Mr  James  Mackenzie,  for  Mr  Gillanders  of  Highfield ;  Mr  Stuart, 
for  Mr  Liot  Bankes  of  Letterewe,  &c. 

The  Marquis  of  Stafford  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Mr 
George  Malcolm,  factor,  Livergarry,  clerk  to  the  meeting.  The 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed,  viz.: — 

1.  "That  this  meeting,  composed  of  proprietors  in  the  Counties 
of  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Inverness  and 
Argyll,  having  in  view  certain  complaints  as  to  the  insufficiency 
of  holdings  on  the  part  of  crofters,  which  were  recently  laid  before 
the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  crofters  and  cottars  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  and  the 
recent  appeal  made  to  Highland  proprietors  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  resolves  severally  to 
offer  to  crofters  an  undertaking  to  increase  the  size  of  their 
holdings  as  suitable  opportunities  offer,  and  where  the  crofters 
are  in  a  position  profitably  to  occupy  and  stock  the  same." 

2.  "  That  this  meeting  further  resolves  to  offer  the  crofters — 
(I.)  To  such  as  are  not  in  arrears  of  rent,  leases  of  19  to  30 
years,  as  may  be  arranged  ;  (2)  Revised  rents,  and  (3)  Compensa- 
tion for  permanent  improvements,  regulated  by  a  scale  adapted  to 
the  nature  and  value  of  such  improvements,  and  the  duration  of 
leases." 

3.  "  That  while  this  meeting  of  landowners  has  by  the  forego- 
ing resolutions  recognised  the  propriety  of  complying  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  the  reasonable  wishes  of  their  crofters,  it  would  respect- 
fully remind  her  Majesty's  Government  of  certain  other  recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  Commission,  which  can  only  be  dealt 
with  by  them,  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  development 
of  the  fishing  industry,  to  the  excessive  burdens  thrown  upon 
ratepayers  under  the  Education  Act  of  1872  ;  and  to  the  granting 
of  assistance  to  those  who  may  be  anxious  to  emigrate.     It  desires 
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therefore  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  these  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  Oonmiission  may  receive  the  attention  of  her 
Majesty's  Government/* 

4.  "That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Home  Secretary/' 

21sT  January  1885. 

On  this  date  office-bearers  for  1885  were  nominated,  and 
some  routine  business  was  transacted. 

28th  Januart  1885. 

On  this  date  office-bearers  for  1885  were  elected.  The  follow- 
ing new  members  were  elected,  viz.: — R.  C.  Munro-Ferguson, 
M.P.,  life  member ;  Major  Rose  of  Kilravock,  honorary  member ; 
and  John  Mortimer,  344  Great  Western  Road,  Aberdeen,  and 
Angus  Maclennan,  factor,  A&kemish,  South  Uist,  ordiinary 
members. 

4th  February  1885. 

On  this  date  the  following  were  elected  members,  viz.: — J. 
Douglas  Fletcher,  yr.  of  Rosehaugh,  life  member;  and  John  Mac- 
pherson,  manager,  Victoria  Hotel,  Inverness,  and  William  Munro, 
Castle  Street)  Inverness,  ordinary  members.  ♦ 

Mr  Alexander  Macbain,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Scot,  head-master  of 
Raining^s  School,  Inverness,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Book  of 
Deer.''  The  paper  was  illustrated  with  enlarged  drawings  from 
the  original  work  by  Mr  P.  H.  Smart,  Inverness.  Mr  Macbain's 
paper  was  as  follows : — 

THE  BOOK  OF  DEER. 

D 

The  Book  of  Deer  was  discovered  in  1860  by  Mr  Bradshaw, 
the  librarian  of  the  Cambridge  University.  It  had  lain  un- 
noticed in  the  library  of  that  University  since  its  purchase  in 
1715,  among  the  rest  of  the  books  of  John  Moore,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
Its  history,  previous  to  Dr  Moore's  possession  of  it,  is  unknown  ; 
but  that  it  was  once— in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries — 
in  the  Columban  Monastery  of  Deer,  in  Aberdeenshire,  is  a  fact 
testified  by  the  book  itself  in  a  manner  that  can  admit  of  no 
doubt. 

The  book  consists  of  86  parchment  leaves,  which  are  six 
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inches  long  and  four  and  a-half  broad.  Its  contents  are  the 
Gospel  of  St  John  complete,  preceded  by  portions  of  the  other 
three  evangelists,  viz.,  the  first  seven  chapters  of  Matthew,  the 
first  five  of  Mark,  and  the  first  three  of  Luke.  These  are  all  in 
the  Latin  text  of  St  Jerome.  Besides  these,  there  is  between  the 
fragments  of  Mark  and  Luke  part  of  an  office  for  visitation  of  the 
sick,  in  a  later  hand,  and  containing  one  line  of  Old  Irish  rubric  ; 
and  the  manuscript  ends,  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  gospels, 
with  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  an  Old  Irish  colophon,  which  asks  a 
blessing  on  the  soul  of  the  "  truaghan"  (wretch),  who  wrote  the 
book,  from  every  reader  of  it.  These  were  the  full  contents  of  the 
original  manuscript,  and  experts  in  the  handwriting  of  Irish  manu- 
scripts ascribe  its  composition  to  the  ninth  century  of  our  era. 
The  book,  of  course,  is  written  in  what  is  called  the  Irish  character, 
which  is  merely  a  modification,  like  all  other  so-called  national 
alphabets  of  Western  Europe,  of  the  Roman  writing;  Irish  writing 
is  descended  from  the  Gallo-Roman  cursive  handwriting  of  the 
fifth  century,  introduced  with  Christianity.  The  writing  of  the 
MS.  is  good  throughout,  and  there  are  illuminated  figures  of  the 
four  evangelists,  separately,  and  in  groups,  while  the  initial  letter 
of  each  gospel  is  enlarged,  illuminated,  and  ornamented. 

But  what  makes  the  book  of  importance  to  the  Gael  of  Scot- 
land formed  no  part  of  its  original  contents.  It  is  the  Gaelic 
entries  of  grants  of  land  made  to  the  Monastery  of  Deer  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  that  make  the  book  of  supreme 
value  to  us ;  for  we  shall  find  reason  to  believe  that  the  Gaelic  of 
the  grants  represents  fully  the  Gaelic  of  the  Scottish  Highlands 
at  the  time.  These  Gaelic  entries  occur  on  the  blank  pages 
and  margins  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  book ;  they  commence 
on  the  first  side  of  leaf  three,  immediately  after  the  prologue  (first 
17  verses)  to  St  Matthew  ends.  Here  the  legend  of  the  founding 
of  Deer  with  the  first  record  of  grant  is  told  and  continued  on  the 
other  side  of  the  same  leaf,  which  was  all  blank  originally.  The 
second  of  the  records  of  grants  commences  on  the  same  page, 
and  is  continued  on  the  first  side  of  leaf  four,  which  was  also 
originally  blank.  In  a  different  ink  and  handwriting,  the  third  of 
the  entries  of  grants  is  commenced  at  the  middle  of  that  page, 
and  a  short  fourth  entry  concludes  the  page.  On  the  other  side 
of  leaf  four  there  was  originally  a  representation  of  St  Matthew, 
set  in  a  rectangular  frame  of  interlaced  Z  patteni,  and  round  the 
margins  of  this  picture,  in  brilliant  black  ink  and  different  hand- 
writing apparently  from  either  of  the  previous  entries,  we  find 
entry  number  five ;   and  the  sixth  entry  surrounds  the  margin  of 
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the  first  page  of  leaf  fire,  in  the  same  faded  ink  as  entries  three 
and  four,  but  in  a  different  handwriting.  The  next  entry,  passing 
over  blank  pages  on  leaves  15  and  16,  is  the  record  of  a  charter 
in  Latin  by  King  David  (1124-1153),  at  leaf  40,  which  implies 
that  the  rest  of  the  entries  had  already  been  made,  for  it  declares 
the  Clerics  of  Deer  free  from  all  lay  interference  and  undue  exac- 
tion, ''  as  it  is  written  in  their  book." 

These  entries  are  important,  not  merely  linguistically,  but  also 
historically.  They  throw  an  important  side-light  on  the  political, 
social,  and  ecclesiastical  machinery  of  the  time,  as  well  as  being 
the  only  specimen  of  Old  Scotch  Gaelic  extant ;  for  the  next 
Scotch  Graelic  work,  uninspired  from  Irish  sources  to  any  very 
large  extent,  is  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  book  (1512),  fully  four 
hundred  years  later.  The  historical  interest  of  the  entries  con- 
sists, firstly,  in  their  form ;  they  are  mere  records  of  grants  of 
land,  and  even  the  formal  charter  of  King  David  is  here  given 
only  in  copied  form.  The  first  two  entries  make  no  mention  of 
witnesses;  it  is  only  with  the  third  entry  that  Nectan,  first 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  others,  appear  as  witnesses  recorded  of 
the  gift  made.  Hence  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Deer  a  pre-charter 
and  pre-feudal  period;  verbal  grants  before  witnesses,  with 
possibly  some  conveyance  of  a  sign,  such  as  a  branch,  from  the 
giver  to  the  receiver,  were  all  that  was  necessary  until  the  feudalis- 
ing tendencies  of  the  sons  of  the  Saxon  Queen  Margaret 
abolished  these  primitive  customs.  Secondly,  these  entries  throw 
light  on  the  stato  of  the  Church  and  its  history.  The  Monastery 
of  Deer  was  a  Columban  one  ;  it  was  founded  in  a  far-away  comer 
of  Pictland ;  and  the  Picts  and  their  kings  had  in  the  eighth 
century  shown  no  particular  favour  to  the  Columban  monastnes, 
when  King  Nectan  and  his  successors  had  fully  conformed  with 
Borne.  The  history  of  these  monasteries,  even  in  Ireland,  was  a 
chequered  one.  Columba's  system  of  Church  government  was 
altogether  monastic;  each  tribe  or  tuath  had  a  monastery,  for 
there  were  no  parishes,  but  only  this  large  tribal  district  with  one 
monastery,  from  which,  as  centre,  the  monks  ministered  to  the 
remotest  parts.  The  abbot  of  the  monastery  usually  belonged  to 
a  leading  family  of  the  tuathy  and  in  that  family  the  ofiice  was 
hereditary ;  or  the  office  might  be  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  the  founder,  as  was  the  case  with  lona,  which  was  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  from  which  Columba  sprung.  In  course 
of  time  this  system  gave  rise  to  great  abuses;  the  monastery 
grew  rich  in  lands,  and  the  energies  of  the  abbot,  or  some 
other   leading  officer,  were   directed   to    temporal    rather    than 
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spiritual  management.  In  fact,  latterly,  he  became  a  mere  lay- 
man, holding  the  abbacy  in  his  family  by  direct  descent,  and,  de- 
legating his  clerical  duties  to  a  monk,  he  himself  took  to  rearing 
a  family  in  which  the  monastic  lands  were  hereditary  Ciinan,  lay 
abbot  of  Dunkeld,  for  example,  was  a  king's  son- in-law,  and  also  a 
king^s  father  ^father  of  the  unfortunate  King  Duncan.  The  abuses 
of  these  lay  abbacies  were  never  properly  remedied,  but  they  were 
checked  by  Queen  Margaret  and  her  sons  through  the  creation  of 
the  bishoprics,  and  the  gradual  supersession  of  the  monastic  by 
the  parochial  system.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing,  consequently, 
to  read  of  the  refonnding  of  an  ancient  abbacy,  whereby  lands  are 
given  afresh  to  the  monastery  which  had  lost  them  by  their  pass- 
ing into  secular  hands.  The  Monastery  of  Deer  would  appear  to 
have  undergone  this  transformation  ;  it  was  probably  founded  in 
the  seventh  century ;  it  would  run  its  first  course  of  usefulness, 
and  then  come  into  secular  hands,  drifting  finally  into  poverty  and 
neglect ;  and  then,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  we  have 
it  refounded  and  reinstated  in  its  lands.  The  remembrance  of 
its  period  of  distress  comes  out  clearly  in  these  entries :  "  Who- 
soever shall  go  against  it,  let  him  not  be  many-yeared  or  victorious/' 
says  Columba,  according  tp  the  legend  ;  and  in  another  one,  **  His 
blessing  on  every  one  who  shall  fulfil  this  after  him,  and  his  curse 
on  every  one  who  shall  go  against  it." 

Again,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  political  and  social  systems  of 
the  time.  The  Ardri,  or  Chief  King,  rules  the  leading — seven 
originally — provinces  of  Scotia ;  under  him  immediately  and  over 
these  provinces  are  the  Mormaers,  that  is,  the  Earls  of  later  times; 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mormaers  are  the  tribal  or  dis- 
trict chieftains,  called  the  Tosechs  (chiefs),  known  among  the 
Saxons  as  Thanes.  All  these  three  grades  of  power  had  their 
'*  exactions''  out  of  the  land,  besides  having  their  own  manor 
land  j  they  had  rights  of  personal  service,  civil  and  military,  of 
entertainment  when  travelling,  and  of  exacting  rent  in  kind  or  in 
money.  These  are  the  "lay  exactions"  referi'ed  to  in  the  entries 
in  the  Book  of  Deer.  The  somewhat  bewildering  succession  of 
names  in  the  entries  is  also  of  interest ;  sons  do  not  often  succeed 
fathers,  and  brothers  are  preferred  to  children.  This  points  to 
surviving  Pictish  influence  in  the  succession,  where  succession  was 
in  the  female  line.  The  mentioning  of  the  daughter  along  with 
her  husband  as  granting  lands  conjointly,  shows  the  husband's  right 
rested  on  the  female  alliance. 

The  most  important  point  in  connection  with  the  Book  of 
Deer  is  this :  Are  the  entries  couched  in  the  vernacular  Gaelic 
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of  Scotland  at  the  time?  We  have  been  often  disappointed 
with  our  numerous  MSS.  turning  out  after  all  to  be  merely  Irish 
Gaelic,  and  we  have  our  oldest  printed  books  and  other  documents 
couched  in  the  same  Irish  tongue  and  style,  such  as  Bishop 
Cars  well's  "  Prayer  Book,"  and  other  works  for  Church  services  ; 
so  much  has  this  been  the  case  that  the  burden  of  proof  must  rest 
with  suspicious  weight  on  the  person  who  asserts  that  Old  Scotch 
Gaelic  exists  in  any  document  at  alL  The  Book  of  the  Dean  of  lis- 
more  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  Scotch  Gaelic ;  it  was  produced* 
at  a  period  favourable  to  the  rise  of  independent  literature  and 
style  of  writing ;  the  sixteenth  century  was  remarkable  all  over 
£urope,  but  in  Scotland  it  saw  the  decay  for  a  time  of  the  Irish 
influence  over  our  literature,  a  decay  brought  about  by  the  fall  of 
the  Gaelic  "Kingdom  of  the  Isles,''  which  had  strongly  knit 
together  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  for  over  three  hundred  years. 
Before  the  sixteenth  century  we  look  in  vain  for  a  trace  of  litera- 
ture or  record  in  Scotch  Gaelic,  save  in  this  Book  of  Deer,  and  we 
shall  iind  that  the  circumstances  which  produced  that  book  were 
also  such  as  favoured,  nay,  necessitated,  native  Scotch  Gaelic. 
Deer,  in  the  first  place,  was  about  the  remotest  of  Gaelic  mon- 
asteries from  Ireland ;  the  country  was  that  of  the  Picts,  who  had 
asserted  a  sort  of  independence  in  Church  matters,  and  developed 
antagonism  to  the  Irish  "Columbamsm."  The  Danes  and  the 
Northmen  had  further  added  to  this  estrangement  by  their  intru- 
sion between  the  two  countries.  They  also  destroyed  lona,  and 
compelled  the  Church  to  accept  Dunkeld  as  the  chief  abbatial 
centre.  Scotland  was,  since  Malcolm  Canmore,  becoming  a 
kingdom,  independent  of  English  and  Irish  influences  in  State 
and  in  Church,  and  the  establishment  of  bishoprics  by  Kings 
Alexander  and  David  freed  the  Scotch  Church  from  England  and 
Ireland  both.  If,  therefore,  a  native  Gaelic  literature  could  arise, 
surely  the  12th  century  was  a  most  suitable  time  for  it.  Again, 
let  us  note  that  the  literature  of  the  Book  of  Deer  is  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  kind ;  it  is  for  business  purposes,  and  the  Gaelic  of  the 
district  must  have  been  used ;  for  the  intention  of  the  entries  is  to 
prove  claims  against  Mormaers  and  Tosechs,  who  might  arise  and 
'*  know  not  Joseph."  All  these  arguments  make  it  a  priori  highly 
probable  that  the  book  should  be  in  Scotch  Gaelic.  And  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  fully  prove  the  truth  of  such  deductive  argumenta- 
tion. For  the  Gaelic  diflers  in  spirit  and  even  in  form  from  the 
Irisli  Gaelic  of  the  same  period.  The  two  Gaelics — Irish  and 
Scotch — could  not  have  been  very  difierent  at  that  time  in  any 
case,  at  least  as  spoken  languages.     Irish  had  been  a  literary 
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language  for  some  centuries  previous  to  this,  and,  as  such, 
we  cannot  trust  that  it  exactly  represents  the  popular  lan- 
guage of  the  date  at  which  it  was  written.  The  Scotch  Gaelic, 
while  keeping  to  the  general  style  of  spelling  and  writing 
which  the  Irish  had,  was  not  weighted  by  precedent  and  liter- 
ary forms  of  bygone  times;  it  consequently  adapted  itself 
to  the  time  and  locality  in  which  it  was  produced.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  Gaelic  of  the  Book  of  Deer,  as  compared  with  the 
Gaelic  of  "Lebor  na  h-Uidri,"  the  oldest  Irish  literary  manu- 
script, composed  about  1100,  and,  therefore,  of  nearly  the  same 
ago,  has  the  appearance  of  a  descendant  that  is  two  or  three  cen- 
turies later.  In  fact,  the  Gaelic  is  well  advanced  in  what  is  caUed 
*'  Middle  Irish  f  there  is  the  same  confusion  of  vowels  if  ending 
words  —as  t  for  e ;  the  sinking  of  c  and  ^  to  ^  and  d ;  and  the  as- 
similation of  Id  and  In  to  U.  There  are  touches,  however,  of 
antiquity,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  use  of  the  infixed  pronouns — 
that  is,  the  pronoun  is  placed  between  the  particle,  or  prefix,  and 
the  verb.  But  the  departure  from  all  Irish  lines  are  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  remarkable  facts.  The  spelling,  though  it  is  on 
the  whole  cast  in  the  same  moulds,  has  some  local  peculiarities. 
Thus  cc  is  written  for  ch  ;  this  doubling  of  the  consonants  to  show 
aspiration  is  unknown  in  the  Gaelic  languages,  though  common  in 
the  Bry  thonic  tongues.  Tlie  aspirated  dorg\&  dropped  as  in  hlienec; 
so  we  learn  also  from  Jocelyn  (1180),  that  the  Gaelic  pronuncia- 
tion of  tigheam  was  at  that  time  tyem  ;  now  the  Irish  at  the  time 
was  tigerna.  But  the  most  marked  Scotch  tendency  is  the  way 
in  which  the  n  of  the  proposition  in  is  dealt  witL  While  n  dis- 
appears in  early  Irish  before  8  and  p,  we  have  in  the  Book  of 
Deer  the  thoroughly  Gaelic  method  of  keeping  it ;  thus  we  find 
in-saet'ej  in-pett  (dan-sil) ;  while  a  tendency  of  a  middle  Irish  type 
for  **  eclipsis  "  appears  in  ilhbidbin  for  im-bidbin  and  ig-ginn  for 
in-cinn.  The  absence  of  the  orthodox  spelling  rule  known  as 
"  broad  to  broad  and  small  to  small,"  forced  on  Scotch  Gaelic  from 
Ireland,  is  in  the  Book  of  Deer  most  marked,  hence  forming  a 
powerful  link  in  our  chain  of  evidence.  On  the  whole,  then, 
there  is  a  modem  air — an  air  of  posterity — about  the  Gaelic  of 
the  Book  of  Deer,  as  compared  with  contemporary  Irish,  and 
certain  tendencies  are  displayed  which  nowadays  characterise  the 
Scotch  Gaelic  only,  as  compared  with  the  Irish ;  so  that  we  are 
quite  warranted  in  accepting  the  book  as  containing  genuine 
Scotch  Gaelic  of  the  time. 

In  so  concluding,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  two  greatest 
living  Irish  scholars — Stokes  and  Windisch,     The  latter  in  his 
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**  Celtic  Speeches,"  says — "  The  oldest  source  for  Scottish  Gaelic 

is  the   Book  of  Deer The  maimer  of  expression, 

words  and  forms,  are  as  in  the  Irish,  hut  the  manner  of  writing 
shows  already  a  stronger  phonetic  decay,  whether  it  he  that  the 
Scotch  Gaelic  has  lived  faster  or  that  only  the  manner  of  writing 
has  remained  less  ancient,  and  has  fitted  itself  more  exactly  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  time."  And  the  next  *'  source,"  he  informs 
iiA,  is  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of  lismore ;  for  the  previous  MSS., 
are  all  of  Irish  origin,  character,  and  inspiration. 

There  are  two  editions  of  the  Gaelic  of  the  Book  of  Deer ;  one 
was  published,  Latin  and  Gaelic  complete,  with  facsimile  pages,  in 
1869  by  the  Spalding  Club,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr  Stuart.  The 
English  translation  was  by  Mr  Stokes,  who  has  himself  given  an 
edition  of  the  Guelic,  with  translation,  notes,  and  vocabulary,  in 
his  '*  Goidelica."  To  both  of  these  I  am  indebted  ;  to  Dr  Stuart 
for  the  text,  and  to  Mr  Stokes  for  assistance  in  translation  and 
notes. 

As  to  the  Orthography,  there  are  many  contractions  in  the 
MS.,  such  as  those  for  m  or  n  and  r,  and  the  contraction  rtic  for 
ma4:.  These  contractions  are  filled  out  in  our  text,  but  they  are 
put  in  italics.  The  spelling  is  on  the  whole  wonderfully  con- 
sistent throughout,  but  the  accent  marks,  which  do  not  mean 
accent  at  all,  but  only  quantity,  are  irregular.  The  most  errant 
word  in  its  spelling  is  tosech ;  next  come  aehad,  cathraig,  Cainnech, 
ColumciUe,  mec  and  meic,  petir  (gen.),  pet,  saere,  ua  and  o.  In 
regard  to  the  accents,  the  MS.  is  scrupulously  followed  in  every 
peculiarity,  but  it  is  found  impossible  to  reproduce  some  accents 
that  are  placed  over  consonants,  whether  by  accident  or  design  is 
doubtful.  What  may  be  design  appears  in  the  accentation  murk 
placed  over  some  double  consonants,  notably  n7i ;  as  6hdnn  (I  19), 
proinn  (II 19),  cainnech  (II  20,  22)  ;  while  rr  has  accent  on  the  first 
c  at  I  19  {imAcc  and  on  m  here)  and  on  second  c  at  III  2  (pet- 
me^robrig).  At  1  10  we  read  "robomareb,"  where  the  e  is 
emphasised  by  accent  and  dots  above  and  below.  The  word  fldnte 
of  I  12  has  an  acccent  on  the  t,  evidently  meant  for  the  e.  In 
diphthongs,  like  at  at  II  3  and  4,  it  is  often  hard  to  say  whether 
the  accent  is  meant  ibr  th»  a  or  the  i. 

Note  that  the  ink  and  handwriting  of  what  is  within  brackets 
at  II  26  shows  it  to  have  been  written  by  the  writer  of  Entry  III, 
and  lines  25  and  26  of  Entry  V  are  in  the  ink  and  writing  of  VI. 

The  lines  of  the  original  MS.  are  followed  in  presenting  the 
Gaelic  text,  and,  for  the  reader's  convenience,  the  translation  is 
given  line  for  line  on  the  opposite  page. 
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(1)   THE  TEXT. 
I. 

[Fol  3,  First  Side,  Middle,] 

1.  Columcille  acus  drostdn  mac  cdsgreg  adiUta 
tangator  4h(  marroalseg  dia  d6ib  go 
n(c  abbordob6ir  acus  bide  cruthnec  robomor 

mer  bdchan  aiagdm  acus  ess^  rothfdnafg  d6ib 
5.  ingathrlLig  s^in  insaere  gobraith  6inonnier 
acus  6th6s6c.  tangator  asddthle  sen  incathraig 
ele  acus  dordten  ricolumcille  si  iarfalUn  d6rdth 

d6  acus  dorodloeg  arinmormcer  .  i.     bdd^  gondas 
tabrdd  d6  acus  nfthdrat  acus  rogab  mac  d6  gal&r 
10.  iarn6r6  nagler^  acus  robomar6b  act  mddbec 

iar86n  dochuid  inmormaer  dattdc  naglerec  g6nd6ndses 

[Fol.  S,  Second  Side,] 

emacde  les  inmoc  gondisad  sl£nt^  d6  acus  d6rat 
inedbiiirt  d6ib  d&cloic  intiprat  gonfce  chloic  pette 
m^  gamdit  doronsat  innemacde  acus  tanic 

15.  slante  d6 ;  lars^n  dorat  collnmcille  d6dros 

tdn  inchadrdig  sen  acus  rosbenact  acus  foracaib  imSre 
ther  gebe  tisad  ris  nabad  blienec  buadacc  tdn 
gator  d^ra  drostin  arscarthain  fri  coUumcille 

19.  rolaboir  columuille  bed^r  dnfm  6hunn  (maic  ; 

II. 

[Fol,  3,  Second  Side,  near  Middle,] 

1.  Comgeall  mac  ^da  d6rat  daorti  nice  furen6 

docolumcille  acus  dodrostdn.     Moridac  mac  morcunn. 
dorat  pett  maic  gamdit  acus  dchdd  toche  temiii. 
acus  bah6  robomormdir  acus  robothosec.     Matdin 

5.  mac  caerill  dorat  cuit  mormoir  indlteri  acus  culn  mac 
batin  dorat  ctiit  t6i8^g.     Domnall  mac  gf ric 
acus  malbrigte  mac  chatliail  dorat  pett  inmulenn. 
dodrostdn.     Cathal  mac  morcunt  dorat  dchdd 
naglerec  dodrostdn.    Domnall  mac  rdadri  acus 
10.  msJcolum  mac  cule6n  doratsat  bidbin  dd  dia  acus  do 
drostdn.     Malcoloum  mac  cinathd  dorat  ctiit 
r(ig  ibbidbin  acus  in  pett  m^ic  gobr6ig  acus  dd  dab^g 
uactafr  rdsdbard.     Malcolum  mac  moilbrigte 
dorat  indelerc.     Mdlsnecte  mac  luloig  dorat 
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(2)  THE  TRANSLATION. 
I. 

1.  Columcille  and  Drostan,  son  of  Cosgrach,  his  pupO, 
came  from  Hi,  as  God  had  shewii  to  them,  unto 
Aberdour,  and  Bede  (the)  Pict  was  Mormaer 
of  Buchan  before  them,  and  it  is  he  that  bestowed  on  them 
5.  that  town  in  freedom  for  ever  from  Mormaer 

and  from  Toisech.     They  came  after  that  to  the  other  town 
and  it  was  pleasing  to  Columcille,  for  it  was  full  of  the  grace 
of  God,  and  he  asked  of  the  Mormaer,  viz.,  Bede  that  he  should 
give  it  him,  and  he  did  not  give  1%  and  a  son  of  his  took 
illness 
10.  after  the  refusal  of  the  clerics,  and  he  was  all  but  dead. 

Thereafter  the  Mormaer  went  to  entreat  of  the  clerics  that 

they  should  make 
prayer  by  the  son  that  health  should  come  to  him,  and  he  gave 
in  offering  to  them  from  the  Stone  of  the  Well  to  the  Stone 

of  the  Farm 
(Piece)  of  Gamat*s  son  (Pett-mic-Gamait).     They  made  the 
prayer  and  there  came 
15.  health  to  him.     Thereafter  Columcille  gave  to  Drostan 
that  town,  and  blessed  it,  and  left  the  saying : 
'*  Whoever  should  come  against  it)  let  him  not  be  many- 

yeared,  victorious." 
Drostan's  tears  came  on  parting  with  Columcille ; 
19.  Columcille  said  :  "  Be  Dear  its  name  from  hence  forth.'' 

11. 

1.  Comgeall,  son  of  Aed,  gave  from  Orti  unto  Furene 

to  Columcille  and  to  Drostan.     Moridac,  son  of  Morcunn, 
gave  Pett-mic-Gamait  and  (the)  field  Toche  Temni. 
And  it  was  he  was  Mormaer  and  was  Toisech.     Matain, 
5.  son  of  Caerill,  gave  the  share  of  Mormaer  in  Alteri ;  and 
Culn,  son 
of  Batin,  gave  the  share  of  Toisech.     Domnall,  son  of  Giric, 
and  Malbrigte,  son  of  Cathal,  gave  Milltown  (Pett-in-Mulenu) 
to  Drostan.     Cathal,  son  of  Morcunt,  gave  the  Field  of 
the  Clerics  to  Drostan.     Domnall,  son  of  Buadri,  and 
10.  Malcolm,  son  of  Culeon,  gave  Bidbin  to  God  and  to 
Drostan.     Malcolm,  son  of  Cinaed,  gave  the  share  of 
King  in  Bidbin  and  in  Pett-mic-Gobrig  and  two  davachs 
of  Upper  Rosabard.     Malcolm,  son  of  Malbrigte, 
gave  the  Delerc.     Malsnecte,  son  of  Lulach,  gave 
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[Fd.  4  First  Side.] 

15.  pett  malduib  d6  drostdn ;  Domnall  mac  meic 

dubbacin  robdith  nahdle  edbarta  rodros 

tdn  arthabdrt  dhule  d6.     rob^ith  cathdl 

4rach6ir  cbetna  acuitid  thoisfg  acus  dorat 

pr6inn  ch^t  cecnolloce  acus  ceccasc  d6  dia 
20.  acus  d6  drostdn.     Cainnech  mac  meic  dobaixx>n 

Acus  cathdl  dorat8ator  alterln  alia  lieth^ 

na  camone  (?)  gonice  in  b^itk  edarda  Utenn ; 

Dorat  domnall  acus  catb61  ^tdanin 

d6  dia  acus  do  drostdn.     Robaith  Cainnec 
25.  acus  domnall  acus  cathil  nab  tile  edbarta  ri 

dia  a.cus  rf  drostan  6tb66ach  [goderad  isssere  omormo^  acus 
othesech  culaithi  brdtba] 

IIT. 
[FoL  4 ,  First  Side,  Middle.] 

1.  Gartnait  mac  cannecb  acus  ^te  ingengillemccbel 
d6ratsat  petmeccobrig  ricosecrad  6clasi 
crist  acus  petir  abstoil  acus  docolumcille  acus  dodrostan 
s^r  6ndhulib  dolodib  c6ndnascad  d6c6rmac 
5.  ^scob  dunicallenn.     inn6cmad  bliddin  rlgi  AMd 

TestibtM  istis.  n^tan  escob  Mierdeon.  acus  Itot  db  brecini 
acus  mdledonni  mac  mete  b  ead.  acus  dlgune  mac  drcilL  acus 

rtiad 
ri  mormar  mirr  acus  matadin  bHthem.  acus  gillecrist 
mac  c6rmaic.  acus  malpetir  mac  domtiaill.  a.cus  domongart 
10.  ferleginn  turbruad.  acus  gillecolaim  mac  muredig.  acus  dub 
ni  mac  mil  colaim. 

IV. 

1.  Dorat  gartnait  acus  irtgengillemicel  bdll  domin  ipet  ipdir 

docrist  acus  docoli77icilli  acus  dodrostan 

2  Teste .  gillecalline  sacart .  acus  feradac  mac  mdlbricin.  acus  mal 

girc  mac  tralin. 

Pre  V. 
[Fol.  4.,  Second  Page,  Top  Margiri,] 

1.  acus  bennact  inchomded  arcecmormar  a.cus  ar 

2.  cectosecb  chomallfas  acus  dansil  daneis. 

V. 

[Fcl,  4,  Second.  Page,  Side  and  Bottom  Margins,] 
1.  Donchad  mac  mec  bead  mec  hfdid  dorat  accbad  madch6r  docrist 
5.  Sicus  dodrostan  acus   docholuimcille   ins6re    gobrdd    malechi 
acus  c6mgell  acus  gillecrw/  mac  ^ng^ni 
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i5.    Tett-Maldub  to  Drostan.     Domnal,  son  of  Mac 
Dubbacin,  dedicated  all  the  offerings  to  Drostan, 
giving  the  whole  to  him.     Cathal  dedicated 
in  the  same  way  his  Toisech's  share,  and  gave 
a  dinner  of  a  hundred  each  Christmas  and  each  Easter  to  God 
20.     and  to  Drostan.     Cainnech,  son  of  MacDobarcon, 
and  Cathal  gave  AUerin-aUa^uethe 
tift-^cmione  unto  the  birch  between  (the)  two  Alterins. 
Domnall  and  Cathal  gave  Etdanin. 
to  Grod  and  to  Drostan.     Cainnec  dedicated 

25.    and  Domnall  and  Cathal  all  the  offerings  to 

God  and  to  Drostan,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  freedom 
from  Mormaer  and  from  Toisech  till  doom's  day. 

III. 

1.  Gartnait)  son  of  Cannech,  and  Ete,  Daughter  of  Gille-Michel, 
gave  Pet^mec-Cobrig  for  the  consecration  of  a  Church 
of  Christ,  and  Peter  (the)  Apostle,  and  to  Columcille,  and  to 

Drostan, 
free  from  all  exactions,  with  the  gift  of  them  to  Cormac 
5.  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  the  eighth  year  of  David's  reign. 

Testibus  isiiSf  Nectan,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  Leot,  Abbot 

of  Brechin 
and  MaJedonni,  son  of  Mac-Bead,  and  Algune,  son  of  Arcill, 

and  Ruadri, 
Mormaer  of  Mar,  and  Matadin,  Judge,  and  Gillecrist, 
"     son  of  Cormac  and  Malpeter,  son  of  Domnall,  and  Domongart, 
10.  Reader  of  Turriff,  and  GilleKX>laim,  son  of  Muredach  and 
Dubni,  son  of  Mal-colaim. 

IV. 

1.  Oartnait  and  Gillemichers  daughter  gave  Ball-Domin  in  Pet- 

Ipair  to  Christ  and  to  Columcille,  and  to  Drostan. 

2.  Teste,  Gillecalline,  Priest,  and  Feradac,  son  of  Malbricin,  and 

Malgirc,  son  of  Tralin. 

Pre  V. 

1.  And  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  on  each  Mormaer,  and  on 
each  Toisech  who  will  fulfil  (it),  and  to  their  seed  after  them. 

V. 
1.  Donchad,  son  of  MacBead,  son  of  Hidid,  gave  Achad-Madchor 

to  Christ 
5.  and  to  Drostcui   and   to   Columcille   in  freedom   for  ever : 

Malechi  and  Gomgell  and  Gillecrist,  son  of  Fingune 
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10.  innidenasi  intestti^.  acus  malooluim  mac  molfnL     Oormac  mac 

cemiedig  dorat  gonige  scd 
15.  li  merlec.     ComgeU  mac  cdennaig  tdesec  clande  canan  d6rat 

docrist  acus 
20.  dodrost^  acus  d6choluim  cille  gonige  ingort  lie  m6r  igginn 

24.  influs  isnesu  daldin  alenn  6dabud  g61archiri  etarsliab  acus 

a.chad. 

25.  [issaeri  othesseach  cubrdth  acus  abennacht  arcacb^  chomall&s 

26.  araes  cubrath  acus  amallacht  arcachdn  ticfisi  ris.] 

VI. 
\Fol,  5,  Side  and  Bottom  Margitu,] 
1.  Robaid  oolbain  mormser  buchan  acus  eua  ingen  gar 
5.  tnait  aben  phdsta  acus  donnachac  mac  sithig  tosech  clemii 
10.  morgainn  nahuli  edbarta  A  dla  acus  ridrostan  acus  riacolum 
15.  cilli    acus  Hpetar    apstal    onahulib    dolaidib    archuit    cetri 
20.  dabach    do    nithfssad     arardmandaidib    alban     cucotcbemi 
25.  acus  arhardchellaib.     testilms  his  brocein  acus  cormoc  abb  tur 
30.  bruaid  a.cus  morgunn  mac  donnch 

32.  id  acus  gilli  petair  mac  domichaid  acus  malaechin  acus  da 

mac  matni 

33.  acus  mathe  buchan  huli  naiaidnaisse  in  helain  : — 

David's  charter  (d.c.) 
Dauid  .  rex  scottorum  omnibt^  probis  homtnibu^  suis.  salutes. 
Bciatis  quod  clerici.  ded^r.  sunt  quieti  etimmunes  abomni  laic- 
orum  officio  .  etexactione  indebita  sici^  inlibro  eorum  scribtu^n  est^ 
etdirationauerunt  apu<2 .  bdnb .  etiurauerunt  &pud  abberdeon  .  qua- 
prop^  firmit«r  precipio .  utnullus  eis .  aut  eorum  catellis  .  aliquam 
injnriam  inferre  pr^sumat.  Teste  gregario  epiacopo.  deduncallden. 
Teste  andrea  epiacopo.  decAtness,  Teste  samsone  epwco^.  debreo^in^ 
Teste  doncado  comite.  defib .  etmalmori.  dath6tla.  et  ggillebrite. 
comite.  dingus,  et  ghgillcomded.  mac  aed.  et  brocin.  et  cormac. 
dett^rbrud.  et  adam.  mac.  ferdomnac.  et  gillendrias.  mac  mAtni. 
apud.  abberdeon. 

THE  OLD  IRISH  RUBRia 

Hisund  dubeir  sacorfaic  dau 
"  Here  thou  givest  Host  to  him." 

THE  OLD  IRISH  COLOPHON. 

ForchubuB  caich  duini  imbia  arrath  inleb 
rdn  colli,     aratardda  bendacht  foran 
main  intruagain  rodscribai. 
"  On  the  conscience  of  every  man  in  whom  shall  be  for  grace  the 
booklet  with  splendour,  that  he  give  a  blessing  on  the 
soul  of  the  wretchock  who  wrote  it." 
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lO.  in  witness  thereof,  in  testimony,  and  Malcolm,  son  of  Moline. 

Oormac,  son  of  Oennedig,  gave  as  far  as 
15.  ScaJe-Merlec.     Oomgell,   son  of  Caennig,   Toisech  of  Clan 

Geuian  gave  to  Christ,  and 
20.  to  Drostan  and  to  Columcille  as  far  as  the  Gk>rt-lie-Mor  at 

the  head  of 

24.  the  Pius  (1)  which  is  nearest  Aldin  Alenn  from  Dubuci  to 

Lurchari  between  mountain  and  field 
25.  in  freedom  from  Toiseeh  for  ever  and  his  blessing  on  each 

one  that  will  fulfil  (it) 
26.  after  him  for  ever,   and  his  curse  on  each  who  will  come 

aindnstitb 

^^  VI. 

1.  Colbain,  Mormaer  of  Buchan,  and  Eva,  daughter  of  Gartnait, 
5.  his  wedded  wife,  and  Donnachac,  son  of  Sithech,  Toisech  of 

Clan 
10.  Morgann,  dedicated  all  the  offerings  to  God,  and  to  Drostan, 

and  to  Columcille 
15.  and  to  Peter  the  Apostle  from  all  exactions  on  a  share  of  four 
20.  davachs  of  what  would  come  on  the  chief  residences  [monas- 
teries] of  Scotland  generally 

25.  and  on    her  chief    churches.      TettUruB  his,   Brocein,   and 

Cormac,  Abbot  of  Turriff, 
30.  and  Morgunn,  son  of  Donnchad, 
S2.  and   Gilli-Peter,   son    of  Donnchad,   and    Malaechin,    and 

Matne's  two  sons, 
32.  and  the  nobles  of  Buchan  all  in  witness  hereof  in  Ellon. 


(3)  GENERAL  NOTES. 

Entry  L — This  entry  is  known  as  the  "  Legend  of  Deer,"  for 
it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  legend ;  indeed,  it  should  be 
rather  said  that  it  is  a  myth.  For  no  better  example  of  the  myth 
that  accounts  for  a  place  name  by  founding  a  story  on  a  popular 
etymology  of  that  name  could  be  found  than  this  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Deer.  Such  myths  are  extremely  common ; 
for  instance,  Loch-Ness  is  simOarly  derived  from  the  old  lady's 
exclamation  when  she  saw  the  valley,  where  a  few  minutes  before 
there  was  only  a  well,  now  all  filled  with  a  large  lake :  "  Tha 
Loch  ann  Nlb,"  she  said,  and  hence  the  name  Loch-Ness.  Yet, 
this  myth  has  actually  been  taken  as  a  serious  faet  even  in  these  cri- 
tical days  of  ours,  despite  also  the  further  fact  that  places  were  not 
of  old  named  on  such  principles.     A  more  likely  derivation  is  sug- 
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geeted  by  the  tact  that  Derry  and  Durrow  were  the  names  of  the 
leading  Columban  Monasteries ;  Derry  is,  of  course,  daire,  an  oak 
grove,  our  daire ;  and  Bede  tells  us  that  Durrow,  in  his  time 
Dearmacb,  meant  the  "  plain  of  oaks,"  while  in  early  Irish  the 
word   Daurtige  (*' oak-house")  meant  "oratory."     We  get  per- 
sonal  names    with  this   Daurtige    or   Derteach ;    for    instance, 
Breasal  o   Dertaig,    "Breasal   of  the   oratory,"   abbot   of   lona 
in  772-801 ;  but  the  most  significant  name  for  us  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  Four   Masters  under  date  717:  '^  Drostan   Dair- 
thaighe  (al.  Deartaighe)  died  at  Ard-Breacain."     And  this  name 
suggests  some  further  doubts,     Drostan  is  in  the  legend  repre- 
sented as  companion  and  pupil  of  St  Oolumba,  and  the  Breviary 
of  Aberdeen  goes  so  far  as  to  make  Columba  his  uncle.     Now,  as 
a  matter  of  ftict,  Drostan's  name  is  unknown  in  Irish  history  in 
connection  with  Columba,  and  we  examine  in  vain  among  the 
sisters  and  brothers  of  Columba  for  a  trace  of  such  an  offspring,  or 
among  Columba's  companions  for  record  of  such  a  name.     We  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  St  Drostan  was  never  connected  witli 
Columba ;  and  the  entry  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  is  the 
only  light  we  have  in  this  dark  region.     The  Drostan  of  the  Oratory 
there  mentioned  is  in  all  probability  our  Drostan — ^the  Drostan 
who  founded  or  to  whom  were  dedicated  churches  at  Aberdour, 
Aberlour,   Dunachton,   Edzell,   Insch,   Rothiemay,   and   one    or 
two  places  also  in  Caithness.     North-Eastem  Pictland  was  evi- 
dently the  chief  scene  of  his  labours,  extending  from  Forfarshire  to 
Aberdeenshire,  and  westwards  to  the  centre  of  the  Province  of 
Moray.     His  probable  date  is  therefore  700.     The  legend  of  Deer 
is  of  no  historical  value,  save  to  show  the  beliefs  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  in  regard  to  events  that  happend  sqme  five 
hundred  years  earlier.     St  Columba's  name  was  one  to  conjure 
with ;  this  man,  great  in  his  life  time,  became  far  greater  in  the 
belief  of  posterity.     He  swallowed  up  into  his  own  fame  all  the 
work  of  fals  predecessors,  companions,  and  contemporaries,  and  de- 
prived generations  of  pioneers  and  missionaries  of  their  just  fame. 
The  conversion  of  all  Northern  Scotland  is  set  down  to  Columba, 
whereas  there  were  saints  before  him,  like  Palladius,  that  pene- 
trated probably  as  far,  and  laid  the  foundation  on  which  he  reared 
the  structure,  while  saints  after  him  had  still  to  conquer  the  angles 
and  far-away  nooks  of  the  country.     Drostan  was  one  of  these. 
The  name  looks  Pictish ;  it  is  a  diminutive  of  a  name  common 
among  the  Pictish  kings,  the  name  Drust ;  while  Drostan  was  the 
mythical  Druid  of  the  Picts  on  their  advent  into  Ireland  some 
thousand  and  a-half  years  before  our  era.     He  then  appears  along 
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with  Fib,  Fidac,  Fotla,  Fortren,  Cait,  Oee,  and  Cirig,  who  are  the 
seven  sons  of  Cruithne,  who  divided  A  Iban  among  them.     They 
are  the  eponymic  heroes  of  Scotland,  as  Brutus  is  of   Britain ; 
but  how  Drostan  comes  to  be  among  this  mythic  company  is  not ' 
altogether  very  clear. 

Entry  II.— In  entry  two,  we  descend  suddenly  from  myth 
to  fact.  It  relates  to  the  refoimding  of  the  Abbey  of  Deer  some- 
time in  the  tenth  century,  and  the  period  it  refers  to  covers  well- 
nigh  a  hundred  years ;  the  death  of  Malsnecte,  for  instance,  took 
place  in  1085,  and  probably  the  entry  may  have  been  made  then 
or  shortly  after.  Comgell,  son  of  u£rJ,  is  the  first  Mormaer  here 
mentioned,  and  he  was  doubtless  Mormaer  of  Buchan.  However, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Mormaer  of  Moray  was  during  the 
eleventh  century  often  called  "King  of  Moray,"  that  is,  of  the  North; 
he  was  even  called  "  King  of  Alba,**  and  in  the  person  of  Macbeth, 
he  was  actually  such.  Hence  the  Mormaer  of  Moray  may  here 
intervene  as  superior  or  king  over  the  Mormaer  of  Buchan.  Two 
Mormaers,  or  kings  of  Moray,  at  least,  meet  us  in  this  entry ;  per- 
haps more.  These  are  Malcolm,  son  of  Malbride,  whose  death  as 
"  King  of  Alban  "  in  1029  is  recorded  by  Tighemac ;  and  Mals- 
nectan,  son  of  Lulach,  who  succeeded  Macbeth,  Lulach  being 
slain  in  1058,  and  Malsnectan  dying  quietly  in  1085  as  "  King  of 
Moray.''  Domnall,  son  of  Ruadri,  may  also  have  been  a  Mormaer 
of  Moray,  for  Buadri  is  the  first  Moravian  Mormaer  we  have  re- 
cord of.  The  King  of  Scotland  grants  his  share  of  the  same  lands ; 
this  may  mean  that  he  remits  his  "  exactions  "  as  Ardri,  while  the 
Momaer  and  the  Toisech  at  the  same  time  remit  theirs,  but  it 
may  also  be  a  confirmation  of  the  ^^King  of  Moray's''  grant.  The 
pair  or  triple  grantors  of  the  same  land  may  be  arranged  thus:  — 

Kings.  Mormaers.  Toisechs. 

. Comgell  MciEda 

Moridac  McMorcunn 

Matain  McCaerill Culn  McBatin 

Domnall  McGiric Malbride  McCathal 

Cathal  McMorcunn 

Malcolm  McKenneth..Domnall  McBuadri  ...Malcolm  McCuln 

Malcolm  McMalbride.  

Malsnecte  McLulach... Domnall  McMacDub- 

bacin Cathal  [McMorcunn] 

Cainnech    McMacDo- 

barcon Cathal  [McMorcunn] 

Domnall  [McMacDub- 

bacin] Cathal  [McMorcunn] 
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There  appear  to  be  two  parallel  sets  of  Tosechs;  there  is  the 
family  or  clan  of  Morgann  or  Morcunn,  mentioned  in  Entry  VI., 
who  may  have  had  one  district,  and  the  family  represented  by 
Culn  and  his  son  Malcolm,  possibly  the  Clan  Canan  of  Entry  Y. 
MacDubbacin  may  be  a  mistake  for  Dobaroon ;  Domnall  and 
Cainnech  would  then  be  brothers. 

Entry  III. — Gartnait  is  son  of  Cainnech,  the  son  of  Mac- 
Dobarcon,  mentioned  in  the  last  entry.  The  grant  is  made  in  the 
eight  year  of  King  David's  reign,  1132.  We  have  here  a  great 
stride  towards  the  proper  charter,  for  the  witnesses  are  men- 
tioned. The  gift  is  made  to  Cormac,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  in 
whose  person  King  Alexander  had  revived  the  power  of  Bishop 
of  that  see.  Necto,n  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  Ruadri, 
Mormaer  of  Mar,  appears  as  one  of  the  seven  Earls  of  King 
Alexander  the  First,  "  Rothri  comes."  The  only  other  name  of 
interest  is  that  of  Domongart,  Ferleginn  of  Turriff.  The  Ferleginn 
of  a  monastery  had  as  his  duty  to  transcribe  the  MSS.,  write  the 
annals  of  the  place,  and  teach  the  schools. 

Entry  Y.  — Some  parts  of  the  language  here  are  difficult  to 
decipher.  The  grant  of  Comgell,  chief  of  Clan  Canan,  is  especi- 
ally obscure. 

Entry  YI. — Colban  evidently  has  his  right  to  the  Mormaer- 
ship  through  his  wife,  Eva,  daughter  of  Gartnait.  The  Toisech, 
the  head  of  Clan  Morgann,  mortmains  his  share  of  the  lands 
along  with  the  Mormaer.  But  the  monastery  was  yet  liable  to 
the  exactions  of  the  king,  that  is,  of  the  State,  on  "  four  davaehs 
of  the  gross  burdens  exigible  from  the  chief  monasteries  and  chief 
churches  of  Alba."  This  national  tax  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
have  been  restricted,  in  the  case  of  Deer,  to  four  davaehs.  The 
term  davach  is  applied  to  an  extent  of  some  four  hundred  acres, 
more  or  less,  and  contained  four  ploughlands  ;  it  would  appear  to 
answer  to  the  Irish  CeathramadhSf  or  fourth  part  of  the  Bade 
Biatach,  and  thirty  Bailee  made  a  TtuUh,  The  term  Pet  (hence 
Late  Latin  Fetium,  a  portion  of  land,  and  English  piece),  applied  in 
the  Book  of  Deer  to  a  farm  or  "  share,"  probably  meant  a  plough- 
land,  and  hence  a  fourth  part  of  a  davach.  The  word  davach 
comes  from  the  early  Gaelic  and  Irish  dabach,  a  vat  or  tub,  and 
was,  of  course,  first  a  liquid  measure. 

(4)    LINGUISTIC  NOTES. 

(a)  Phonetics.  We  have  little  or  no  regressive  action  of 
the  "  small  **  vowels  e  and  i  on  the  previous  syllable  ;  so  that 
the  favourite  law  of  "  caol  ri  caol,  agus  leathan  ri  leathan "  is 
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disregarded,  or  perhaps  not  yet  commenced.  Hence  a  remains 
tinaffected  by  i  or  e  in  athle,  alenn,  clande,  doraten,  eclosi, 
marroalseg,  mathe,  sl<^nte,  tdnic ;  o  in  brocfn,  comgell,  cotchenn, 
cosecrad,  dolodib,  domin,  mori,  nolloce,  orti,  tosech  ;  and  u  in 
algune,  cruthnec,  culeon,  AUm^  finguni,  mulenn,  muredig,  hule. 
Nor  again  has  the  regressive  action  of  a  broad  vowel  made  itself 
felt  on  the  preceding  small  one.  Thus  we  get  bmact,  c^na,  cin- 
atha,  disad,  eclasi,  escob,  (f)ai0nasi,  etar,  gregor,  petar,  ttdnaig, 
ttpra.  And  connected  with  this,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  old  terminal  a  of  the  declension  of  a  stems  had  not 
yet  asserted  itself  in  the  spelling  of  the  0,  any  more  than  it  had 
yet  done  in  Irish.  Thus  we  have  fer  for  fecvr^  but  prehistoric 
vircM,  hec  for  heag^  eel  for  cicuiy  ingen  for  nigheatif  merleo  for  meir- 
leachy  neau  for  necua.  The  change  is  just  beginning,  however  ;  we 
get  Comgeall  for  comgell,  diara  for  d^a,  and  thesseach. 

Terminal  i  and  e  are  sometimes  confused.  The  genitive  of 
fem.  a  nouns  ought  to  be  in  0  ;  but  we  have  cillt  as  well  as  cille, 
clenni  as  well  as  clanda,  eclasi  for  eclase,  mori  for  more.  For 
laithi  the  Irish  puts  laithe;  here  is  diini  for  Ir.  dune,  and  gilli  for 
Ir  gille,  which  last,  however,  is  the  usual  reading  in  the  Book. 
And  e  appears  for  old  Irish  i ;  nahule  for  nahuli  (plural  of  ia 
decL  feuL)  and  ele  for  eli  (acc.s.  fem.  of  same.) 

The  vowel  a  is  replaced  by  o  in  tangator ;  it  changes  to  ai  by 
'^  regression  "  of  t  in  colaim,  petatr  (but  also  pettr)  ;  into  0%  apstal 
giving  gen.  abstotl,  lulotg  from  Lulach  (nom.) ;  into  ui  in  colutm, 
into  e  in  cosgreg,  briber,  ele,  mec ;  into  ei  in  meic ;  into  t  in 
muredtg.  And  e  changes  to  »  in  ctlle,  and  o  to  ot  in  cloich ; 
while  oe  in  the  genitive  gives  ai,  as  moil  from  nom.  moel. 

In  regard  to  diphthongs,  a  is  written  for  oe  or  at  in  m6rm;ir, 
malcoluim,  and  several  other  mah,  For  oe  we  have  S  in  Sd& ; 
and  o  is  written  for  oi  or  oe  in  s6re  and  tosec,  and  ^  in  en 
for  oe  or  ai. 

Aspirated  g,  d,  t  are  dropped  in  a  few  words;  be(th)ad, 
bri(gh)te,  blie(dh)nec,  fie(dh)nasi ;  but  is  otherwise  as  a  rule  kept. 
Old  Irish  and  Gaelic  dropped  n  before  c,  t,  p,  8  inside  a  woid  ; 
thus  cH,  tiprat,  cosecrad,  jyHsta.  But  Old  Irish  extended  this 
rule  so  as  to  embrace  a  combination  of  related  words,  like  preposi- 
tions and  nouns,  or  adjectives  and  nouns ;  while  Modem  Irish 
merely  modifies  or  "  eclipses  "  these  consonants  to  g,  d,  b.  Modem 
Gaelic,  however,  preserves  the  n  before  them  all,  and  in  this 
respect  the  Book  of  Deer,  while  showing  traces  of  eclipsis, 
preserves  the  n  in  the  following  cases  :  in  saere,  in  peU  (im  petti), 
danrM^  and  ganrdiead  (for  con-tfsad)  ;  it  preserves  it  by  the  Irish 
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method  of  eclipses  in  ib-bidbiu,  ig-ginn  ;  while  it  follows  Old  Irish 
iu  dropping  it  in  ipet  (iv.  1.)  and  partially  in  isscieri.  No  trace 
of  the  old  accusative  or  any  inflectional  endings  in  n  can  be 
found,  save  once  in  the  article  (I.  14). 

A  curious  reduplication  of  the  n  is  seen  in  the  expression 
innocmad  hliadin  "  in  the  eight  year."  The  well-known  Gaelic 
preposition  "  ann  an ''  would  seem  here  to  be  fore-shadowed. 

Assimilation  has  taken  place  or  is  taking  place  in  im^  to  nn\ 
elenni  but  elands  and  tnuUftn  ;  in  ^  to  ^  (mallacht  for  maldacht)^ 
Into  U  (comaU/cu  for  comalnfas) ;  tlU)  Uin  noUo-ce  for  nol4aic. 

The  curious  spelling  of  cc  for  infected  c  has  already  been 
noticed.  We  have  buttdacCf  itnaee,  and  even  acchad ;  bat  single  c 
may  even  stand  for  cA  as  in  blienec,  cec,  derec, ,  doic^  feradac^ 
TtuyridctCy  oemadf  &c. 

The  sinking  of  the  tenues  c,  tf  p,  to  g,  d.  6,  is  seen  in  the  be- 
ginning of  words  only  in  pronouns  and  prepositions,  even  in  modem 
times.  Here  we  have  it :  gi,  go,  gon,  all  for  old  Irish,  da,  co,  can. 
It  appears  in  the  middle  or  end  of  words  in  gonige,  abHoil,  edar, 
all  of  which,  however,  have  the  older  hard  consonant  in  other, 
places ;  in  dendaes^  escoby  and  tidnaig  at  the  end. 

(b)  Aspiration. — Single  vowel-flanked  consonants  in  the 
Gaelic  languages  have  undergone  a  change  known  as  aspiration, 
by  which  c,  t,  p  became  cA,  th  (A),  ph  (/)  ;  g^d^b  became  gh  (y),  dh 
y),  bh  (v)  ;  and/,  m,  8  became /A  (A),  rtih  (v),  ah  (A).  The  liquids 
\  n,  r,  though  really  undergoing  changes,  are  not  marked  in 
writing.  In  Old  Irish  and  the  Book  of  Deer  only  c,  <,  /?,  Sjf  were 
aspirated;  the  rest  remained  unchanged,  with  the  exception 
already  noted  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Deer,  where  we  meet  the 
forms  brite  of  gillebrite  in  /).(7.,  blienec^Jlenasi,  and  becul ;  but  there 
is  no  infected  g,  J,  6,  or  7U  actually  written  in  the  book.  Now, 
this  aspiration  of  vowel-flanked  consonants  within  words  was 
extended  to  clusters  of  closely  connected  words,  such  as  article 
and  noun,  noun  and  adjective,  numeral  and  noun,  preposition  and 
noun  or  article,  verbid  particle  and  verb,  negative  and  verb, 
relative  and  verb,  and  conjunction  and  verb.  If  the  terminal 
sound  of  the  first  word  was  a  vowel  and  the  initial  sound  of  the 
next  word  an  "  aspirable  "  consonant,  then  aspiration  took  place. 
The  period  at  which  the  aspirating  tendency  commenced  was 
evidently  before  the  terminal  s  and  n  were  lost,  for  the  influence 
of  these  still  remains.  Thus :  /ear  cearty  *^  a  right  man,"  but  bean 
chearty  "  a  right  woman,"  which  prehistorically  were  respectively 
viras  certaa  and  bena  certa;  where,  on  coalescing  vircu  with  cerUUy 
the  c  is  preserved  by  the  b  of  viras  from  being  singly  vowel-flanked. 
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Now,  in  the  plural  we  have^  chearta  for  viri  cert(as)j  where  the  c 
as  in  benct-certa^  was  originally  flanked  alone  by  vowels,  and  hence 
aspirated.  A  glance  at  my  paper  on  the  '*  Ancient  Celts,"  where 
the  language  of  the  old  Celts  is  restored,  will  at  once  make  clear 
how  aspiration  proceeds ;  that,  for  instance,  the  gen.  and  dat.  sing. 
mas.,  the  nom.  and  dat.  sing,  fern.,  and  the  nom.  plural  masc.  of 
stems  in  a  must  aspirate  an  adjective  coming  after  them  ;  and,  by 
CMology^  the  other  declensions  mainly  follow  the  a  declension,  save 
in  the  plural  in  n. 

The  following  aspirations  occur  in  the  Book  of  Deer  : — 

(1)  After  the  Article.  At  pre  V.  1.,  in  chomded  is  the  gen. 
sing.  mac.  for  santi-comdetis.  Modem  Gaelic  makes  here  two 
changes;  the  i  becomes  an  a  and  the  n  disappears  before  aspirated 
consonants,  save  «,  <,  d.  At  I.  16,  the  ace.  iem.  in  chadraig  ap- 
pears, but  the  aspiration  here  is  either  a  mistake  (which  is  unlikely), 
or  only  shows  that  the  ace.  was  fast  becoming  the  same  as  the 
nom.  in  Scotch  Graelic.     Prehistoric  Gaelic  gives  somtin  catcvracin, 

(2)  After  feminine  nouns.  V I.  5,  hen  phusia  =  bena  {8)pon8- 
(a)to,  nom.  case;  II.  10,  arcu:hoir  chetnct,  dat.   case  =  (x>ri  cintnii 

(3)  After  3rd  pers.  pron.  adjectives, a  for  euoj:  7ia(fh)iadnaisiie 
and  inna{fh)iena8i, 

(4)  After  the  verbal  particles  ro  and  do  :  do-chuid,  marro(Jh)- 
alsegy  ro-thidnaig.     After  the  negative  ni ;  ni  tharcU, 

(5)  After  verbs :  after  3d  sing,  conjunctive  :  goniee  chloic ; 
after  3d  sing.  pret.  robo-thosec  =  bove  tdssecas. 

(6)  After  the  prep,  ar^  air  (are-),  do,  and  o ;  air(a)choir, 
archuiij  arthabart ;  do  cholumcilU  (compare  docrist,  do  comiac 
where  c  is  irregularly  used  for  ch);  6  thosec  (thesech  etc.),  6  thdaach, 
6  hunn  (but  iia  cloic,  where  c  is  for  ch,) 

(7)  With  the  relative  (understood)  in  nom.  case  :  do  ni  thissad 
(for  ni-o-thissad)  in  VI  21  ;  or  cec(h)to8ech  (a)  chomaU/as,  ar  each- 
h^  (a)  chomaUfcta, 

(8)  In  compounds  :  ard-cheUaib,  This  is  caused  by  the  con- 
necting vowel  necessary  in  such  circumstances. 

(9)  An  extension  of  the  principle  of  (8)  occurs  where  one 
word  governs  another  in  the  genitive  ;  especially  with  mac  in  pro- 
per names,  where,  in  fact,  the  two  words  make  a  compound. 
Thus,  mac-chcUkcnl :  but  also,  proinn  chlet  and  cuitid  thoiaig. 

(c)  Eclipses. — All  the  cases  of  eclipsis  may  be  gathered 
together. 

After  the  prep,  in  :  ig-ginn  ;  after  the  poss.  pron.  of  3d,  plu. : 
araginn  =  ar-an-cinn ;  after  gon  :  gon-disad  =  con-tUad  ;  after  the 
gen.    plur.    of    the  article  :   naglerec  -  nan<lerec^   from   aantan 
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dertean  of  prehistoric  Gaelic ;  also  after  the  ace.  fern.   sing,  of 
the  article  :   in-gathraig  =  in  n-cathraig, 

(d)  Declension.—  "  The  declensional  forms  are  scanty/'  sajs 
Mr  Stokes,  "bnt  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Highlanders  de- 
clined their  noun  in  the  eleventh  century  as  fully  as  the  Irish." 
Again  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  division  on  Language  of  my 
paper  on  the  "  Ancient  Celts,"  for  there  the  terminology  will  be 
found. 

(1)  Stems  in  a.  Masculine  nouns :  (Apstal),  gen.  ahstoU^ 
dat.  apstal ;  {cenn)^  dat.  einn  (Old  Irish  eiunn)  ;  {cierech)^  gen.  pL 
derech ;  (dSr),  nom.  pi.  deara ;  {dia)y  gen.  d^  ( s  dSvi),  dat.  and 
ace.  dia  ;  {dcbor\  gen.  dohoir  ;  mac,  gen.  meic  or  mec^  ace.  mac ; 
fn6r-maer  (marmar),  gen.  m&rmoir  ;  toisechf  gen.  toisig  or  taUet/ ; 
(uacIUar),  gen.  tuictair.  Masculine  proper  names :  (CtMereU),  gen. 
caerill;  CcUhalf  gen.  ccUhail ;  Cohim,  gen.  cdaim;  Cormae,  gen. 
cormaic ;  {Coagrach)^  gen.  eosgieg ;  Donchad,  gen.  donnehaid  or 
donchid ;  {lAdach\  gen.  hdoig ;  (Muredach),  gen.  muredig ; 
{Petar)f  gen.  petair  and  petir,  ace.  petar ;  (SUheeh),  gen.  Hthig, 
Add  also  gen.  tntUenn^  ace.  gaUvr, 

Feminine  a  stems :  (hricUhar)  gen.  hrether :  (oell),  gen.  ciUe, 
dat.  pi.  cellaib  :  (dand),  gen.  dande  and  denni :  (dock),  dat.  c^oie, 
ace.  c2aic :  (dabach)  ace,  dual  (i(f  dabeg,  gen.  pi.  dabach :  (ec^), 
gen.  ec^(m  :  (e(f6ar<),  dat.  edbairtj  ace.  pi.  eciftarto.  Only  nom.  of 
ben  and  ingen  are  given.     Also  (jt>e<),  gen.  pette,  dat.  and  ace.  petL 

Masculine  ia  stems  :  ace.  in  ^6,  emacde,  laUhi :  gen.  s.  rt^: 
nom.  pi.  m.  uli,  dat.  p.  Ulibf  ace.  p.  f.  i£^.  Proper  names:  nom. 
Bede,  dvhni^  cdgtcne :  gen.  mcUni :  nom.  ruculri,  gen.  nuidri : 
Jinguni,  gen.  (Fingonius). 

Feminine  ta  stems :  («aere),  dat  ao^rf  ;  ddnU :  gen.  mori  for 
More  (Mariae) ;  for  tUi  see  masc. 

Neuter  :  fienasi,  a  dat. 

(2)  Stems  in  i  :  (mat^A),  n.  pi.  mcUlie  :  (Brigit),  gen  brigU 

(3)  Stems  in  t^ :  (brdth),  gen.  bralha^  dat.  braith  (a  mistake 
for  6r<i^A) :  (i4«c?),  gen  cc?a  ;  compare  also  genitive  marr, 

(4)  Consonant  stems,  c  stems :  {cath%r\  ace.  ccUhraig,  cad- 
raig ;  compare  gen.  oannechy  /erdamnach. 

g  stems :  (rf),  gen.  riig  for  r%^. 

c?  stems :  (comdiu),  gen.  comded ;  (betha)  gen.  &e(^){kf,  and  a 
stem  in  ant,  (Hpra),  gen.  tiprat, 

n  stems  :  (Alba),  gen.  a^/&an :  (rt^A^m  :  (cH)  gen.  in  dobar-con: 
amm. 

as  stems  :  ace.  sZia5,  mace  (mach);  gen,  in  c/t^nt  for  diine. 

Diminutives  are  in — dn  :  DrosUiri,  /iectdn,  bUchan  : — din  in 
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Colbain^  Matam : — in  in:  (/"oetn  and  perhaps  in  aiding  aUerin, 
domm,  duhbciem,  hriein,  aechin : — ncU  in  gamait  gen.  of  (hmat : — 
tne  in  CaUine^  Moliniy  : — ^  in  f&rene. 

The  forms  of  the  article  are :  sing.  masc.  nom.  tn,  gen  in 

f aspirating),  dat.  tn,  ace.  in.      Sing.  fem.  ace.  in,  plural  gen.  na 
eidipsing),  dat.  and  ace.  na.  Pre  vocalic  ace.  sing.  masc.  inn  (1 14). 

The  pronominal  forms  are:  m  and  he  ''he,"  A  *'she";  a 
"  his  " ;  a(n)  "  their  " ;  ge  "  who  "  for  da.  There  are  what  are 
called  infixed  pronouns  :  ro-«-benact  "  he  blessed  it,"  where  the  a 
(  =  Eng.  she)  is  placed  between  the  particle  ro  and  the  verb  henact : 
also  gon-i2a»-tabrad,  where  das  is  an  infixed  pronoun  of  like  signi- 
fication with  8  of  the  former.  Stokes  adds  to  these  ni-thdraty 
which  he  resolves  into  ni-do-o-rat,  where  a  is  an  infixed  pronoun 
sing,  fem.,  but  really  such  a  supposition  is  unnecessary  ;  the  mean- 
ing does  not  require  any  pronoun.  Prepositional  pronouns  are  : 
doj  d&ibf  ris  ;  possessive  prep,  pronouns  are,  a^a,  cona^  dan —  all 
with  an  of  3d  person  plural,  and  inna.  Demonstratives  are  aain 
or  sen  and  sunn ;  pronominal  adjectives,  de,  ide^  each. 

The  numerak  occuring  are,  en  "one,"  dd  **two,"  c^ri 
"  four,"  cit  "  hundred,"  and  ocmad  "  eight." 

(d)  Conjugation. — ^The  verbal  forms  are  not  numerous; 
the  finite  parts  are  all  in  the  3rd  person. 

The  present  tense  of  the  verb  es  or  m,  "  is,"  is  the  only  ex- 
ample of  that  tense  we  have. 

The  past  tense,  indicative,  is  well  represented.  It  has  ro 
prefixed  or,  at  times,  infixed :  ro-hdithj  ro-B-benact,  ro-boy  ro- 
(/)a2segy  ro-gab^  ro-thidnmg.  It  is  infixed  in  do-r-aten,  do-ro-dloegj 
fo-T-ixcafih ;  in  do-ro^nsal ;  and  probably  in  doral  and  iharat^ 
which  both  may  be  resolved  into  do'rQ-daiMJ)^  according  to  the 
&dl  of  the  accent  on  or  off  the  do.  The  plural  of  dorai  is  dorat- 
sat  and  doTatsatar  ;  tiie  latter  is  a  deponent  of  the  former,  while 
the  former  itself  is  the  plural  of  an  9  preterite  ;  so,  too,  do-ro-nsaJt, 
The  examples  of  do^  forming  a  past  tense,  beside  the  above  with 
TO  infixed  with  it — do-ra<«n,  do^oiiloegj  do-ra<,  are  do-chuid  (went), 
now  cftaidh;  tanicior  (iAnic,  and  its  plural  tangator  for  O.I.  tancatar 
=  {doSananeaniar  of  prehistoric  period.  See  paper  on  "  Ancient 
Oelts.^' 

The  future  tense,  lost  in  modem  Gaelic  as  an  inflection, 
though  represented  by  the  old  present,  is  here  :  ticfa  -=.  do4c-fa ; 
from  a  shorter  form  of  the  root  of  tanic — the  root  nak;  ticfa  =  prah. 
do-anc<ibat  (compare  Lat.  amahit).  Also  the  relative  future  : 
chomaUfas  for  covnlanabat-ja  f    The  root  is  Ian  (full.) 

The  imperative  is  represented  by  bad  or  bed  **  let  (it)  be." 
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The  present  subjunctive  appears  in  gon-ice,  from  the  same 
root  as  tanlc :  prehistoric  form  of  ice  would  be  aneM,  judging  from 
other  verbs.  An  example  of  the  a  conjunctive  appears  in  tisad  or 
disad  ;  Irish,  i%Q,sad  ;  from  prehistoric  tessata  or  steixata  (compare 
Greek  <rref^ot.) 

The  secondary  present,  also  used  in  a  subjunctive  feishion,  is 
represented  by  3rd  sing,  tabrad^  an  accented  <M>ered :  by  3rd  pi. 
dendaes  for  dentU. 

(e)  Adverbs,  kjc, — ^The  adverbs  are  act  (but),  (imathle-aeny 
ohwnny  imacc  (modem  amach.) 

Prepositions  a  or  as,  air  or  or,  cu(go),  do,  etar,  fri  and  ri,  iar 
and  torn,  in  and  i,  le,  o  and  tta. 

Conjunctions  :  acu3,  gon,  ma  :  (kct  is  adverbial  hero. 

Negative  particles :  nd,  n(. 

(4)  INDEX  AND  YOCABULART. 

An  index  to  aJl  the  references  and  words  in  the  texts  is  here 
added,  and  it  is  also  made  to  do  duty  as  a  vocabulary  where  aU  the 
forms  of  the  Old  Gaelic  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  New 
Gaelic  of  our  time.  Derivations  are  as  far  as  possible  given  for 
the  words,  and  where  an  English  word  is  found  allied  in  root  to 
a  Gaelic  word,  the  further  congeners  of  that  word  in  allied  tongues 
are  not  given,  for  these  will  be  found  in  Skeat's  Dictionary.  The 
contractions  are :  D.  C.  for  King  David's  Charter  :  N.  G.  for  New 
or  Modem  Gaelic  :  M.  G.  for  Middle  Gaelic :  O.  Ir.  for  Old  Irish  : 
Lat.  and  Gr.  represent  Latin  and  Greek  :  Skt.  is  for  Sanskrit. 

YOCABULABT. 


a  **  blB"  [N.G.  a;  Skt.  asya  ;  Lat. 
e[ju8)'\\,  1,  adalta  :  VI,  5,  a  ben: 
I.  19,  ^nim  for  a  anion  **  its  name :" 
n.  18;  v..  25,  26.  an  "their" 
(bkt.  &8&m);  p.  V.  2,  daneisfordi- 
an-6iB  "of  their  track "=after 
them  ;  I.  4,  araginn=ar-ancinn. 

a  "from"  [N.G.  a;  Lat.  tjn,^  L  2, 
^  hi==a  Hi  "  from  lona." 

abb  "abbot "  [N.G.  aba  ;  from  Lat. 
abbas  (Eng.  abboi)\  V.  28 :  III. 
6^b. 

abber-,  a  place  prefix  signifying  "es- 
tuary" [N.G.  obair-i  Old  Welsh 
operi  ivomod'heri  od='Rug,outi 
6«r = En^.  hear  "  carry"].  I.  3,  ab- 
bordoboir:  IIL  6;  D.C.  abber- 
deon. 


abberdeon  "Aberdeen."  [Fromofter- 
deon;  deon=d^vona ;  Lat.  Diana 
"  goddess ;"  see  dial   D.C;  III,  6. 

abbordoboir  "Aberdour"  [From 
aJ)er-dobor;  dobur  io  Old  Irish 
meaDS  "  water,"  Welsh  dt^r, 
Breton  dour,  dobur  in  ^do-bur, 
where  &tfr=£og.  bum,]    I.  3. 

abstoil  "  apostle  "  [N.G.  absUd,  from 
Lat.  apostolus  {Kng,  aposUe)],  ILL, 
3  (gen.)  VI.  16,  apstal  (dat.) 

Ach&d  "Held"  [N.G.  achadh;  rt 
ac;  achad—acaius  ''edsed,  fur- 
rowed ;"  cf.  Lat.  acies].  II.  3,  8 ; 
V.  24  ;  V.  3.  acchad. 

acchad  madchor ;  "Auchmachar" 
of  present  time  ;  three  miles  N.  W. 
of  Deer  cburoh. 
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act  "bnt"  [N.O.  ach ;  6r.  ixr^;  see 

a  (from)].  L  10. 
aciM  ''and'*  [N.O.  agus;  Engnigh] 

V.  1  18  the  only  place  actu  is  writ- 
ten in  full ;  everywhere  else  a 
symbol  like  7  is  need. 

aechin  :  see  Malaechin. 

aed  "Aed";  prop,  name  [N.G.  Aoidh, 

Gaulish  Atdutia ;  Gr.  dmdoi  (fire)]. 

D.  C.  aed;  II.  1, Ma.  Bothgeoitive. 
alban  "  Scotland  "  [N.G.  AWa  ;  Lat. 

cdbus  white  (Eng.  o^)].    VI.  23, 

s^en.  case, 
aldin,  prop,  name  :  "  Aden  "  now, 

east  from  Deer  church  along  the 

Ugie.     v.  24,  daldlo. 
alenn  ?  V.  24. 

algune,  name  of  person  ;  III.  7. 
alb  *<  over'*  ?  [N.G.  ihaU;  Lat.  t^?]. 

II.  21,  Stokes  suggests  aUy  a  rock, 

here. 
iUterf,  prop,  name:  now  "Altrie." 

n  5.  (dat.) 
alterfn,  name  of  place  ;  diminutive  of 

aUertt  U  21,  22. 
koim.  for  a  anim  g.v. 
anim   '*  name  *'  [N.G.  omm  ;   Eng. 

nameX    I.  19. 
apstal :  VI 16.     See  abetoil. 
ar  ** on,"  prep.  [N.G.  atr;  Gr.  Td/wf ; 

Bog.  for].    Always  joined  to  next 

word;  14,8,18;  ni7;  pVl;  V 

25,26;  VI18,  21,  25. 
ara   *'on  his,  its."    V,  26  araes= 

ara>^  q.v, 
arachoir  for  ar{a)-ch<AT  q.v. 
araes  "after  him  *'=ara-^.    The  is 

signifies  "path;**   hence  araes  =: 

after  him,  on  his  path.     So  also 

daoeis.    [Compare  N.G.  Ha.] 
araginn  for  ar  an-dnn  q.v. 
ard-  "  high"  [N.G.  ard;  Lat.  ardms 

(Eng.  arduous)].    Prefixed  to  the 

two  next  words  : — 
ardohellaib  "  chief  churches."     VI, 

25.     Seeoellaib. 
ardmaindaidib    "  chief  •  dwellings." 

VI,  22.  Dat.  pin.  of  ard-menaat. 
See  mandaidib. 

as  "  from  "  [N. A.  cm  ;   see  a.]    16 

as^thle. 
asdithle=as-a-athle  "after."  16. 
ascad  "  present,  gift :"  11 4. 


athotia"  Athole"  [=Ath.Fhothla. 

Fothlais  a  name  for  Ireland.]  D.C. 
att<Us  *'  requesting."    It  is  the  inf.  of 

vb.     ateoch  "  I  request." 
ba  "  was  "  [N.G.  bu  ;  Eng.  be]  II  4, 

ba)  6  "it  was  be."    Past  conjoined 

is  ro6o;  13,10;  114.    Imperative 

is  bad:    1   17   nabcui;    also  bed: 

119. 
bdith  "drowned,  mortmainel,"  pre- 
terite of  baidim  "  I  drown"  [N.G. 

bdth  ;  Gr.  pa06t  (Eng.  bathos)].    II 

15,  16,  24;  VI  1  biid. 
bdll  "  spot"  ?  [N.G.  baU  ;  Eng.  bald  ? 

or  phaUic  n    IV  1,  bill  d6min. 
banb  "  Banff."    D.C.     A  name  for 

Ireland  of  old  is  Banba.      Eire, 

Fodla  and  Banba  were  three  god- 
desses of  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns. 
batin;  proper  name,  gen.  case.    II.  6. 
b^  ;  3id  siuff.  pres.  suDJ.  of  hi  "  be  " 

[see  ba]  1.  17,  gebe. 
bead  ;  a  proper  name,  gen.  case.  III. 

7  ;  V.  2.  [Evidently  same  as  N.G. 

beathot  life  :  Eng.  vUcUt  quick.] 
bee  "  little"  [N.G.  ftcoflr,  Welsh  bach: 

Gr.  fUKp6t ;  Eng.  small  ?].      I.  10, 

mAdbec. 
bed  "  be '  L  19,  bed^r.     See  bad. 
bMe :    pr.   name,    nom.     [Compare 

Gaulish  epithet   and  name  Bed' 

aios.] 
beith '"  birch  "  [N.G.   beath;  Ut. 

betula],  n.  22,  im  beith. 
ben  "  wife  "  [N.G.  bean ;  Gr.  yw^ ; 

Eng.  queen],  VI.  5,  nom.  case, 
benact  "(he)  blessed."  I.    16    ros- 

benact  for  ro-s*benact.    See  ben- 

naeh/. 
bennacht  "  blessing  "    [N.G.  bean- 

nachd,  from  Lat.  benedictio  (Eng. 

benediction.)]    V.  25.  nom.  case : 

pr.  V.  1,  bennact. 
bidbin  "Bi£fie"  of  modem  times. 

n.  10,  12. 
bliadin    "year"    [N.G.     bUadhna, 

Welsh  Uujyddyn ;  Gr.   filktb^Kta  ?; 

Lat.  remeUgo],  III.  5. 
blienec  "  many-yeared."  I  17  :  [iee 

bliadin.] 
ho  "was^'  [N.G.  bu:  see  ba].    In 

form  ro-&o— always  here.     1 3, 10; 

U4. 
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bnlth  "  doom  "  [N.G.  brdlh ;  root  of 

breath  judgment,   which  it   ber; 

Eng.  bear  carry].     V  25,  ace;  11, 

26  bratha,   gen.  :  I  5.  br^ith  for 

gobraith,  ace,  but  irregular,     go- 

braitb,  •*  forever." 
breciui  "  Brechin  "  of  to-day.    Gen. 

case, 
brother    "  word  "  [N.G.    brialhar ; 

Gr.  prjfM ;  Eng.  word],      1 16,  ace 

of  briiuhar, 
bricin  :  pr.  name  ;  see  mdlbricin. 
briste   ''Bridget,*'  an  Irish    saint. 

[N.G.    BrigrUd,   from    Brigantia, 

root  of  Gaelic  bright  or  of  Eng. 

bright  t]    H  7  ;  D.C.  brite. 
brithem  **  judge  "  [N.G.  brUheamh ; 

see  root  under  brdth].    III  8,  nom. 
brocein,  a  man's  name,  nom.   case 

[la  it  diminutive  of  broc  badger, 

Eog.  brock  1] 
bua<1acc  '*  victorious  "  [N.G.  buadh- 

ach  ;  Eng.  booty.]    I  17. 
buchan  **  Buchan."    14;  VI  2,  33  : 

gen.  case, 
each   **each"  [N.G.    gach=c&-ch; 

Lat.  TUM-gi/e.]    V,  25,  26,  ar-cach- 

h^n ;  II  19,  p  V  1,  2,  cec. 
cachh^n  *'  each  one."     See  each  and 

hSn, 
cadraig.    See  cUhraig, 
caerill,  proper  name,  gen.  case. 
Cainneoh,  proper  name,  nom.  case. 

II  20 ;  II  24  Cainnec ;  V  16,  caen- 
nig  (gen.) 

callea  ••(Duu).Keld."  [N.A.  ChaU- 
linn  ;  Lat.  (from  Celtic)  Caledonia  ; 
root  in  G.  coUle^  O.Ir.  caM  (dat. 
caHUdy  stem  ccUdet);    Eng.  holt,] 

III  5,  gen.;  D.C. 

calline,  proper  name,  gen.  IV  2. 

camone?  II 22. 

oanan,  proper  name,  gen.  V  22. 

case  '*  Easter"  [N.G.  caisg,  from 
Lat.  pascha  (Eng.  pasch)  of  He- 
brew origin].    II 19. 

Cathal,  proper  name  in  II  [Welsh 
eadtoal ;  rout  caih  battle,  and  vo€U 
wolf  (?),  Gaelic  fool ;  so  Rhvs. 
German  Hathovulf  **war  wolf" 
is  identical.  Gaelic  caih  is  = 
Saxon  healhor ;  Gr.  Khrm,]  Hence 
surname  MacCaU, 


cathratg  "  town  [N.G.  cathair ;  rt 

kat  to  cover]  :  aoc.  sing :  I  5,  6. 
cat*  for  Catn<!M :  *<  Caithness  "  [CaU- 

avia  "  land  of  Catti "]  D.C. 
cec  **  each."    See  cocA. 
oeccasc.     See  cec  and  case. 
oec-noUoce.     See  cec  and  fioUoce, 
cellaib  "  churches  "  [N.G.  eiU,  from 

Lat.  cella  (Ens.  cell)],     Dat.  pL, 

VI.  25 :  gen.  cUle  q,v. 
cennedig  '^Kennedy"  of  to-day.  V 13. 
c^t  *<  hundred  "  [N.G.  ceud  or  aad ; 

Eng.    hundred],       U    19,    ch^t, 

gen. 
c^tna    "  same "    [N.G.    ceudna   or 

dadna;  root  in  Lat.  recens  (Eng. 

re-cent)],    II  18. 
oetri   "four"  [N.G.    ceiihir ;    Lat 

quaiuor ;  Eng.  four],     VI  19. 
chuid  **  went "  [N.G.  chaidh ;  Eng. 

vj?iet],    I  11,  do-chuid. 
cinatha  "Kenneth"  [Welsh  Cynedda; 

Ir.  Cinaedh  ;  cnn  high,  Aedq,v.f], 
cinn  "head"  [N.G.  ceann,  old  dat. 

cionn;  Welsh ;>fnn;  rt.  kvi  (swell).] 

I  4,  ar-a-ginn,  "before  them ;"  the 

dat.  case  :  V.  23  ig-ginn. 
clande  "clan"  [N.G.  cteim,  Welsh 

plant;  rt.  kval.  Old  Celtic  qualnata] 

V    17    gen.   case;   VI  9,    denni 

(gen.) 
cl^rec  "  cleric  "  [N.G.  deireach  from 

Lat.  clerictu  (Eog.  cleric)],    I  10, 

11,  II  9 :  na-glereo  (gen.  pi.), 
cloic  "a  stone"  nom,  cloch  [N.G. 

elach;  Lat.  calculus  (Eng.   c€Ueu- 

late)],     1 13,  14,  dat.  and  ace. 
cobrig  prop,  name,  gen.  case.    Ill 

2 ;  II 12,  gobr6i«  [Cobraeh  ?] 
coir  "  manner  "  [N.G.  cor  "sUte," 

from  root  of  cuir,  viz.  kar;  Latt 

ereo  (Eng.  create)]  II 18,  ara-choir 

(Jat.) 
colbain,  prop,  name,  nom. 
Colum   "Malcolm"  [N.G.  Calum; 

from  Lat.   Columba,  dove  (Eng. 

Columbine,)]    It  appears  passim 

in  compounds. 
Colum-cille  "  St  Columba."    Nom  : 

I  1,  15.  19.     Dot.:  17,  18,  U  2. 

ni  3 ;   columcille   at  V  6,  21 ; 

columcilli  IV.  1.    Ace.  columcille 

VI 14. 
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dionukUfat  «  who  will  fulfil "  [GaeUo 
comhtd  perform;  from  Com-ldn, 
00111= Lat.  ewn  (Eos.  eon-);  and 
Bee  Idn,]  Relative  tature  tense ; 
pV2-V26. 

enmded  "  Lord "  ;  gen.  of  comdiu 
[Obsolete  Qaelic  cohnhdhe;  com  and 
root  of  diet,  q,v.]  pr.  V  1  :  D.O. 

Gom^eall,  prop.  name.  c^St  Gomffall. 
[Roots  :  com  and  geaU  pledge  ^ 

CO  (coo)  *•  with  "  [N.G.  camh'i  Lat. 
einii  (Eog.  con)].  UL  4. 

odoioascad  <*Witb  their  gift"  [K. 
6.  a  naagaidh  for  ann  an  cugaidh] 

ni4. 

Cormac,  prop,  namef  (7orpi-fna^tMM  of 

Old  Celtic  inscnptions].  UI  4 ;  V 

12;  VI  29:  (gen.)  HI  9. 
oosecrad  **  consecration  "  [N.G.  eoin- 

rigeadk,  from  Lat.  coiMecro^io  (Eng. 

eon$ecreUon)].  UL  2,  dat. 
c^wreg,  prop,  name,  gen.  [Cosgraoh] 

cotcheiin  "general"  [N.G.  eoUehionn; 

from  con-tech-tn ;  rt.  teeh  hoose  ?] 

VI.  24. 
erift  "Christ"  [N.G.  Crioad  from 

Laf.  Chriitus  (E^.) ;  native  root 

geir].  IV.  1,  V  4,  V  16,  dat.;  HI 

3,  8,  gen. 
cruthnec  "  Pict ;"  I  3.     The  root  is 

cnUh  a  form  or  picture,  latterly 

from  root  kar,  whence  Lat.  creo 

(Bog.  create).    Hence  Cruthnech 

meant  "  Pictured  One.*' 
Ctt  «•  to,"  prep.  [N.G.  gu,  O.Ir.  co{n); 

Greek  tcard  (Euff,  caia-)].      II  26; 

V  25,  26 ;  VI  24.     A»  go  in  go- 

hraith  I  5;  go-brdd  Y  7;  U26; 

V24. 
eoit  "share"  [N.G.  euid;  cf  Lat. 

quota}.  II  5,  6,   11  ace ;  VI  19, 

dat. 
cnitid  * '  share. "    11  10.     See  above, 
culeon     prop,    name,    gen     [From 

rmUean  a  little  dog  ?  a  dim.  of  eu  ]. 

nio. 

coin    (culfi    in  MS?),  prop,   name, 

nom.     Same  as  above  ? 
di  "two"J[N.a.  da;  Ehig.  tioo.]  II 

12,  22*  \1,  32. 
iUbaoh,  rfopocA,' literally  "a  tub." 

but  extended   to   «ienote  a  land 


measure  of  some  400  acres.   [N.G. 

dabhoch  and  Dock-;  Eng.  tub],  VI 

21,  gen.  pi.;  dal)^^  U  22,  ace. dual, 
dabid  "  David  "  III  5 ;  D.C.  gives 

Dauid. 
diQta    "pupil,    foster-son"    [N.G. 

daUa;    root  is  a/  as  in  oltram; 

Lat.  ofe  (Eng.  aliment.)    Word=> 

do-altias  to  dalte  of  O.L]    1 1. 
daldin  for  do  aldin  q,v,  _ 

dan  (1)  "  to  their  "  in  dan-nl,  p  V  2 ; 

here  it  is  do  (to)  and  an  (their), 

which  see.    (2)  "  of  their"  in  dan- 

eis,  p  V  2 ;  here  it  is  for  di  (de^ 

of)  with  an.    See  do  (3)  and  e%», 
das  "it"    This  is  the  infixed  pro- 
noun in  gon-das-taltrdd,  I  8  [See 

Zeuss  p.  332 ;  the  roots  are  da  and 

sa ;  cf  thti't  and  she,] 
datt^  "  to  entrent :"  I.  11.    See  do 

and  aita^. 
delfrc;  a  place  name,  II  14.    The 

Delero.  Quid? 
dendaes  "( that)  they  should  make," 

I  11  [N.G.  deanadh;  O.L  dentU. 

Root  do-gen;  Eng.  kin ;  Lat.  gigno. 

See  doronaat.] 
d^ara  nompl.  of  dh'  "tear"  I  18 

[N.G.  deur,  better  (idor;  Eng.  tear.] 
derad  "  end "  [N.G.  detreadh,  O.L 

dered]  11,  26  ace.  case, 
dla  "God"  [N.G.  dia;   Lat.    cieiM 

(Eng.  deUy)],    Dat.  at  II  10,  19, 

23,  26  :  gen.  ci^  I  8. 
disad :  see  tisad. 
dloeg   of  darodloeg,   "he  desired" 

[O.I.  dlug  "desire":  Lat.  in-dtUgeo 

(Eng.  indulgefU)l  1  8. 
do  (1)  a  verbal  particle  for  past  time 

and  for  the  infinitive  [Eng.   to]. 

It  occurs  20  times  with  darat  and 

in  dorodloeg,  doehuid^    doron$at, 

datt€ic  (inf.) 
do  (2)  "to,"  prep,  with  dat.  [Eng. 

to].    Appears  a  score  of  times  and 

aspirates, 
do  (3)  "  of,  from  "  [N.G.  do,  properly 

de,  O.L  di ;  Lat.  de].     1 7  dorath; 

VI 20,  do  ni  thissad  (of  what  comes 

on) :  pV  2,  daoeis— do-an-eis. 
d6  (4)  "to  him"  [N.G.   dd^do-^, 

which  see]  I  9,  12,  15,  11 17. 
dobarcon,    prop,    name,    Dobaroon 

n 
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[O.I  dobarekH,  N.G.  dobharehU, 
meauB  "otter;**  literally  water- 
dof( ;  see  doMr] 

doboir,  seen  in  AbboT'doboir  "  Aber- 
doar  q.  v 

dochuid  :  Me  do  and  ehuid;  I  11. 

doib  "to  them";!  24,  13  [N.G. 
doibh :  from  do-Uth,  — ibh  for  ibii, 
dat.  pi  of  ^.] 

dolodib,  dat.  pi.  of  dolod  "barm" 
[N.O.  dolaidh:  Lat.  doltui  But 
cf.  Bolod  (profit.)]  ni.  4:  VI  18 
dolaidib.  The  meaDioff  here  ap- 
pears to  be  "  exactioDB. 

domin,  place  name,  gen.  [Diminu- 
tive of  d<mi  (a  house)  ?] 

Domnall,  now  *' Donald"  [N.G. 
Domhnall;  from  eUrnihtm  "  world" 
and  mot /aid  "wield."  It  an- 
swers in  roots  to  Eng.  "Deep- 
wielder,"  in  meaning  to  "world- 
wielder  "  :  cf.  Bretwalda  and  Dvb- 
nortx(world-king)]II/)aMtm;  UIO. 

domonnrt,  prop,  name,  Domongart. 

ni9. 

Donchad:  "Duncan"  V  and  VI 
[N.G.  Dofmehadh:  Bede gives Z>tm- 
chadus;  a  Welsh  inscrii^ion  Dun- 
ocatua:  roots  dun  fortress,  ccUus 
warrer:  hence  "fortress- warrior"]. 

donoachac,  a  person's  name  [Don- 
nehadh  ?  confusion  of  eh  and  dh  ?] 

dorat  "gave,"  3d.  sini;.  past  tense. 
It  occurs  ptuaim  in  I,  II,  IV,  V  ; 
its  plural  dorai$at  at  II  10 ;  III  1, 
and  a  deponential  form  of  same, 
dorciUcUar,  at  II,  21.  [Roots,  do- 
ro'dat  ?  Eng.  date  etc.  Or  do  her  ? 
See  tdbrad  and  cf.  doromcU] 

dordten   "pleased;"  3d.   sing,   past 
ind.   I  7.     [N.G.  thaitinn  for  do 
aUmn:  aitinn  is  ad-tenn  (fire)  — 
Lat.  et  and  tepeo  (Eng.  tqnd.)] 

dorodloeg  ' '  he  asked,  desired . "  See 
dloeg, 

doronsat  "  they  made,"  1 14.  [N.G. 
rinn :  doronsat =(io-ro-pn-Mt<;  root 
gen  or  gn  seen  in  gijjpno  of  Lat. 
See  dendaes.] 

drostan,  "  Drostan  "  [Diminutive  of 
Drost.]  It  occurs  iu  nom.,  gen., 
and  dat,  but  unchanged,  and  in  all 
the  entries  poMtm. 


dubbacin,  a  proper  name.  A  Dnbo- 
cao,  mormaer  of  Angus,  of  evident 
importance,  died  938.  Observe  it 
is  "Domnall,  son  of  Mac  Dub- 
bacin;" Domnall's  date  is  about 
100  years  later. 

duih :  pr.  name,  gen  :  Doff  [N.G. 
dubh  black  ;  Eug.  dumb,] 

dubni,  a  person's  name,  gen.  case  : 
m  10. 

dubuci,  prop,  name,  V  24. 

dun  "  fort,  town."  [N.G.  dUn  (hUl) ; 
Eog.  town,]    See  dunieatten, 

dunicalleu  "  Dankeld  ;"  IIL  5  :  in 
D.C.  duncallden.  [N.G.  Dunch- 
aillinn;  middle  Irish  Duin  Coil- 
denn;  it  comes  from  dun  (fort) 
and  CcUedonii  (Caledonians),  which 
words  see.] 

hd  "he."  [N.G.  e;  Lat.  «;  Ger- 
man er,]  12,  esse  (now  is  e)  for 
es'i,  not  eS'Se  necessarily  :  II  4, 
bah^,  for  &a-e. 

eclasi  "church,"  gen.  of  eckUSf  III 2. 
[N.G.  eagkUs,  from  Lat.  ecclema 
(Eng.  eceUekulicJ] 

6da,   prop,  name,  gen.  of  Aed  q,v, 

edar  "between."    See  etor. 

edbairt,  dat.  of  edbaH  "offering" 
[N.G.  iobairti  from  ed-bari;  ed 
(now  in  N.G.  ath-  or  aUh-)=et  of 
Lat.;  and  btxrt  is  from  ber;  Lat 
fero ;  Eng^  bear] :  I  12 ;  edbarta 
(ace  pi.)  1116,26;  VI 11. 

^is  "  track,"  in  daneis  [N.G.  an  d^ 
(after),  tor  O.Ir.  di  eis  (Zeuss  657); 
root  eta  (di8= m-ato,  Eng.  oa- 
8U^)J]  pV  2;  ar-a-es,  V26. 

heltin,  place  name,  now  "Ellon;" 
VI  33.  [N.G.  ei^eon  (island)  from 
Norse  eykmd,  which  evidently 
here  soperseeded  Gaelic  tmiM; 
compare  Jnech,  In$h,  Inchf  seen  in 
Lat.  insula,  Gr.  wrjcot] 

ele  "  other  "  [O.Ir.  aiU,  N.G.  eiU; 
Lat.  alius ;  Eog.  else]:  1  7. 

h6n  "one"  [O.Ir.  oen,  N.G.  aon; 
O.Lat.  oinos ;  Eng.  one]  V  25,  26. 

^ngus,  place  name,  "  Angus  "  [Root : 
oen-gust,  that  is  same  as  Kng.  one 
and  choose,  gusto].  D.C. 

6re  "  refusal "  [O.Ir.  era,  N.G.  «iro] 
110. 
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"DTayer**  aoc.  and  gen.  I 
[O.Ir.  emaijhU^  N.G.  lir- 

Zimmer  gives  air-con-ig- 
I :  %g-lA%eg€o\, 
IK.G.  M,  O.Ir.  M :  Lai.  ett ; 
c]  14;  V  4  is. 
•ishop'*  [O.Ir.  epteop,  N.G. 
' ;  from  Lai.  qtMcopua  (Bog, 
0  m  5,  6. 

bween  "  [N.G.  eadar,  O.Ir. 
at.  tnterj.  V  24 :  edar  1122. 
place  name,  U,  23. 
name,  fern.  «Bta."  HI.  1. 
..  name,  fern.  "Eve."  VI 4. 
"  in  faUdn,  A  form  of  ba 
!.  G.  and  M.  Ir.  fa :    Stokes 

ba  to  root  gva,  in  Lat. 
Sng.  come  :  hence  ba  or /a.] 
iras  full  *'  I  7 ;  for  6a  and 

» 

*reTealed,"  3d.  sing.  past. 
[n  marroalseg^  I  2  [O.Ir. 
m,  'N.G./oUlrieh  ;  from  «oa^ 
whence  9olu8,  9oUl$ich  ;  Lat. 
g.  8olar.)] 
i,"imO  [N.G. /ear;  Lat, 

'*  reader,'*  see  legmn, 
prop,   name,    Feradachos; 

kc,  prop,  name,  gen.  case; 

anaohos.    D.C.  Cf  "  Dom- 
I* 

sae  **  witness**  [O.Ir.  fiad' 
N.G.    fianuiSf     apparently 
ed  from  £ng.  untness.]  Yi 
10,  aienasi. 
e";  D.C. 

»rop.  name,  gen. :  Fingonins. 
"  Sfackinnon.**  V  9. 
it  Piu8  ?  V.  24  :  infius. 
**left  '*:  3d.  sing.  past,  ind; 
O.Ir.  fodcbaim,  N.G.  fdg  : 
o-cUh-gah-;  that  i8/o=Lat. 
Uh  =  Lat.    et ;    gab  =  Lat. 

See^a6. 
i";I18[N.G.  rtand/rttA-; 
rmu ;  Ehig.  wards].    See  ri, 
place  name :  11 1. 
)k,"  3d.  sing.  past,  ind.;  I  9 
jabh ;  Lat.  habeo]. 
lisease;"  I  9,  ace.  [N.G. 
Gr.  x^'^^P^  (^8*  <^Ao^sf^)J' 


gamiit,  prop,  name,  gen.;  "Gamsit." 

I  14 ;  n  3. 
Gartnait,  a  person's  name ;  III  1  ; 

IV  1 ;  Vl  4.      It  i<  a  common 

name  in  PictUnd. 
ge  "who"  I  17  [O.Ir.  eia,  N.G.  ge 

and  CO ;  lAt  quis  ;  Bo^.  who] 
gebe  "whoever^'  1,  17  [Made  of  gt 

and  be,  which  see;  N.G.  g€b*e  who- 
ever]. 
gilie  *'seryatit,"  osed  paatim  in  pro- 
per names ;  gilU  beiog   first  and 

the  St*s  name  after.    (S,Q.  gUU  ; 

Bng.  child;  root  gan.] 
gillebrite,  Gillbride,  count  of  Angus, 

D.  0.    See  brigte, 
gUiecolUne,  a  prop,  name  at  IV  2. 
gillecolaim,  a  prop,  name,  at  III  10 ; 

'•GiUiecalum." 
gtUecomded,  a  pr.  name;  '*  the  Lord's 

gille."    D.C. 
gUlecrist,  a  pr.  name.  III  8,  V  9  j 

"  Gilcritt  -r  *•  Christ's  servant." 
gillemio^l,  a  prop,  name ;  III  1  and 

IV  I ;  «  Michael's  servant." 
gillendrias,  pr.  name  in  D,C.;  '*St 

Andrew's  servant ;"  now  Gilland- 

ers. 
gillipetair,  pr.  name;  VI  32;  *<Sl, 

Peter's  servant." 
giric,  pr.  name,  gen.  II 6  :  girc  IV  2. 
go  **  to  "  [O.Ir.  cofn),  N.G.  gu  :  Gr. 

icard.1    15.  U26,V7,24.    Seecn. 
gobraith.    See  broth, 
goderad.     See  derad, 
gobr6ig,  prop,  name,  gen.  11 12.    See 

cobroig, 
gon  '*that,"  a  conj.  [O.Ir.   cofn), 

N.G.  gun,  spelt  mistakenly  gu*n; 

from  prep,  eon.]  I  3,  9,  11,  12;  II 

22;  V  14.  22. 
gondastabrad,  1 2  for  gondcu-iabrad 

q,v, 
gondendaes,  I   11  for  gon  dendaes 

q,v. 
gondlEAd,  1 12,  for gondiaad,  q,  v. 
gonice  "  as  far  as. "    [0. 1,  connki  for 

con-do-icei,      N.G.  gu  ruig,  from 

old  eorrieei  for  co-ro-ieci ;  see  iee.] 

I  13,  II  22 ;  gonic  I  3  ;   gonige    V 

14, 22;  nice  II  1. 
gort  "field"  V  22.      [N.G.   goH; 

Lat.  hortus  ;  Bng.  garden.] 
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gortlie   (?)   at    V   22;    compare 

"  Gartly"  and  "Oorthlick.*^ 
gragor,  pr.  Dame,  D,C.    Hence  ifoe- 

Gregor. 
i.  oonr  Faction  for  id&n,    [N.Q.  ead- 

hon;  "to  wit]", 
hi,  "  lona  ;"  I  2. 
iar  ** after, "a  prep.    [O.I.  and  here 

iar  n-,  N.Q.  iar ;    skt.  apcuram ; 

cf  after  of  Eng.1    I  10,  11,  15. 
iarfalUn  fur  ar-fci-tdn  (?)  q,v, 
iamere,  for  tam-^re,  q.v, 
ibbidbin.  for  inhidbin  q,v. 
ic,  ice  '*  may  come,"  3rd  sing.  pret. 

Bubj.     [O.I.  tct,  N.G.  {T)uige  ;  rt. 

one,  Id  Eng.  nigh.]    See  goniee, 
hidid,  prop,  name,  gen. ;  V  2. 
imacc   ''henceforward,  out;"  I  19. 

[O.I.  immach,  N.G.  amach ;  im= 

tit,  prep.,  maeh=imagh,  a  plain ;  rt. 

mag,  cpreat] 
in  "to,  into,"  prep.  [O.Ir.  t  and  t  n- 

N.G.  ann  or  an  or  ann  an  (Lat. 

indu);  lAt.  and  Eng.  in],  I  5,  13 ; 

II  5.  12 ;  VI  33 ;  also  m  in  ira^re 

II  26  V  25  ;  eclipsing  at  t6-bidbin 

II 12,  Mr-ginn  V  23. 
in  *•  thc'^^the  article  [O.Ir  in,  N.G. 

an:  from  santa^y  roots  «a  (Eng.  iht) 
'  and  ta  (Eng.  tA«)].  Occars  17  times, 
ingen,  "  daughter  "  [N.G.  nighean  ; 

Old  Celtic    andegtna ;    cf.    Lat. 

indigena;  root  aon:  Lat.  gigno].  III 

1,  IV  1,  VI  4. 
inna  '*  in  its  " :  innaienaai  "  in  wit- 
ness of  it,"  V  10. 
ipair,  place  name  :  IV  1. 
is  "  18^*;  V  24.     SeeM. 
laboir  •<  said  *  in  rolaboir,  1 19  [0  Ir. 

labrcmiy  N.G.  laJbhair*,  root  in  Lat. 

laJbrum ;  Eng.  lip], 
Uithi  «  day,"  ace.  case,  II  26  [O.Ir. 

UUhe^  N.G.  Id,    Root  unknown]. 
Un    "fuU"  I  7  [N.G.  ton;    Ut. 

lesrinn    '*  readios;"    III    10,    sen. 
Tow  lengheuM:   legenn  is    Lat. 
jendum,] 
leot,  proper  name  :  "  Leod."    Hence 

Moideod, 
le"  by,"  prep.  I  12  [O.Ir.  te,  N.G. 
It;  from  Uth   (side);    Lat.   UU%iB 
(Eng.  ktfmi^.)] 


Ipsin  *'  by  the,"  for  UU'^aMUMin. 

lie?    At  V.  23  ;  is  it  Ua,  leae  atone 

[Enff.  plankp  or  read  with  gort  as 

gorUie  f  of.  Gartly. 
luloiie,  *<  Lulaoh,"  King  of  Scotland ; 

II 14,  gen.     Hence  MacuUoeh, 
Inrchari,  place  name,  bat  cf.   Itur- 

chaire  of  O.Ir.,   "  a  foal."  V  24, 

6  dubuoi  go  lorchari ;  is  cattle  also 

grantt-d? 
mac  **  son,"  gen.  meieand  mee,  II 15, 

U  20;  V  1,  2;  UI  2.     [Old  Celtic 

tnaqwuy    Welsh  map,  N.G.  nuic  : 

Eng.  maui] 
mad   ''if "  [0.  Ir.   fnad=ma-ta  {if 

be,  si  sit);  N.G.  mo.]    I  10. 
madbec<*  if  little."    110,    Seeftec 
madohor    in    achad-fnadchor,   V  4. 

[N.  G.  machair  ;  M.  Ir.  machaire ; 

Lat  maeeria ;  is  it  borrowed  ?] 
maer  "  steward,"  in  momMer  passim. 

[N.G.  moor,  from  Lat.  major.] 
mal  '*  tonsured  one — spriest,  slave  ;" 

it    appeara    in     personal    names. 

[N.G.  maol,  0.  ir.  moej,   Welsh 

mod  (bald.)] 
malbrigte  "  slave  of  Bridget :"  II 1; 

moilbrigte  (gen.)  ll  13. 
malbricin,  Mal-bricin  :  IV  2. 
malaechin,  Mal-aechiu  VI  32. 
maloolaim  ''Malcolm*'  rO>lamba*8 

slave.]    n  10,  13  :    Malcoloum  II 

11;  MalcoUum  (gen.)  Ill  11  ;  Mal- 

coluim  V  11. 
malduib :  Mael-duib  "  Maldnff;"  or 

MaoDuff? 
Melechi,  Maleohi  V  7. 
maledonni,  pr.  name,  III  7;  oompare 

Maeldnin. 
mal^irc,  Mal-giric,  IV  2 
mallact  "  curse  ;"  V  26.     [O.L  mtd- 

da^ht,  N.G.  maUaehd;  from  Lat 

maledictio.] 
malmori,  **  Mary's  slave."    D.C. 
malpetir,  "  Peter's  slave."    Ill  9. 
malsnecte,    Malanectau,     King    of 

Scotland,  U  14. 
mandaidib    "  residences."         [O.I. 

mennai  and  mendcU :  cf.  nansion,] 

VL22. 
mar  **  as,"  couj.    [N.G.  mar  (as):  rt. 

smo,  Eng.  same  ?]  I  2,  marroalseg , 

set  mar-ro(/)  alaeg. 
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marb'Mead"  [K.G.  niar6A;  Ut. 
mortz  Eng.  murder],  V  10,  mareb. 

maiT,  ''Mar,*'  district  name:  III  8, 
gen 

matadin,  pr.  name,  III  8. 

Mataio,  pr.  name,  11  4. 

mathe  "nobles."  [O.  Ir.  maUh, 
N.J.  maih^  Welnh  mdd,  Gaulish 
maloe.     Root  uncertain.] 

matni,  pr.  name,  gen.  case  VI  32. 

roec.  gen.  of  mac,  g.v. 

merlec  ** thief"  [o.  Ir.  merlecht 
N.G.  m^rieach  ;  Gr.  fMpurrw,]  V 
15,  gen  pi. 

molini  pr.  name.,  gen.  V  12. 

mdr  "great."  [0.  Ir.  and  N.G.  mdr, 
Welsh  mcMnr ;  for  mttgros  ;  Lat. 
magmu,]  It  appears  with  mor- 
maer  g.v.,  and  also  at  V  23. 

morcuon,  pr.  name,  gen.  II  2; 
morcnnt  11  8;  morguon  (nom.) 
VI  31 ;  morgainn  (gen.)  VI  10. 
[Compare  Wekh  Morgan  and  old 
Celtic  Moricantus  '<sea  bright" 
(Stokes.)]  The  snmame  Morgan 
still  exists  in  Aberdeenshire. 

mori  ••  Marian"  (gen.)  Mary  ;  D.C. 
i  Moridac,  pr.  name.  nom.  II 2 ;  mure- 
dig  (geo.)  in  10.  Now  "  Mur- 
doch." 

monnaer  '*  grand  steward."  [From 
flior  and  maer,  q.v,]  It  appears 
passim :  mormar  (nom.)  lU  8; 
mormoir  (gan.)  11 5. 

mnlenn  "  mfll,"  m  10.  [N.G.  mvU- 
eannz  from  Lat.  molendmum;  Eng. 

na  '*  the,"  dat.  and  ace.  pi.;  nahole, 
ni6:n25;n4:  VIll,  17;  na 
glerec  {ornan-deree  1 10, 11 ;  II,  9. 

ni  "  not,"  in  negative  command  [N. 
G.  na  ;  Lat.  ne].  nabad,  I  17,  *'  let 
not  be." 

naiaiduaisse,  for  (tajna-a-ffjiad' 
fuUue  "in  its  witness" — in  wit- 
ness of  it. 

n^tan,  pr.  name,  Nectan,  III  6. 
Hence  MacNaughUm, 

ncsn  "  nearer,  nearest ;"  V  24  [O.Ir. 
fiesa,]  British  nea ;  Eng,  next, 

nl  "not,"  negative  particle  [N.G. 
has  got  ch%^no  co  or  na  co  q.v, 
nisLat.  ne]  I  9. 


nf  "  thing,  res ;"  VI  21,  do  aitbis- 
sad;  DOW  do  na  tMg  (of  what  comes) 
[O.Ir.  ni,  N.G  :  ni  f«>r  ani,  neater 
of  article  and  i  a  locative  of  e.] 

nice,  for  goniee  q.v, 

nolloce,  ** Christmas"  11  19  [N.G. 
nollaig,  O.Ir.  notUuc ;  from  Lat. 
nat€Uicia,] 

<$  "  from."  It  occurs  pasMm  as  dor 
tia  [N.G.  o  and  bho ;  ekt.  ava ; 
Lat.  au'/ero,] 

ocmad  **  eighth  ;"  III  5.  [O.Ir.  ochi- 
mad,  N.G.  ochdamh;  for  actam- 
attts;  Eng.  eigh-th;,] 

6hann  ;  see  o  and  sunn, 

orti,  place  name;  Gorti?  II.  1. 

pet,  a  portiou  :  only  in  place  names 
and  m  Pictland  [No  N.G.  unless 
euid ;  Welsh  peth ;  Lat.  petium 
(Eng.  piece) ;  but  whence  ?  Note 
there  is  no  connection  between  pel 
and  the  Eu^lish  and  Gaelic  pit, 
borrowed  from  Lat.  ptUeus],  Pas- 
iim. 

petHr,  <' Peter;'  VI  16  dat;  petair 
VI  32  gen.;  petir  (gen.)  III.  3,  9. 

proiuD  (pAroinn?),  *'diuner"  [N.G. 
promn ;  from  I^t.  prandium],  II 
19.  MS.  has  a  mark  over  p  which 
may  mean  aspiration. 

p6sta  •'wedded"VI6rN.G.ixJ«io; 


from  Lat. 
rath  *<  grace 


sponteUa  (Eog.  epcuae)]. 
•^I 7  [N.G.  rath;  WeUh 
rhad,"] 
ri  "  with,"  prep.  17;  n  24;  III  2; 

VI 12,  13,  16.    See  /ri. 
ria  "  to,  with  "  VI 14.    See  fn. 
nig,  *  king,"  sen.  siag.  II  12  [O.Ir. 

ri,  N.G.  riyA  ;  Lat.  rex] 
rigi  "kingship,  regnuro;"  III  6.  [See 

rttg>] 
ris  ** against  it "  1 17  [ri  and  se  q,  v] 
ro,  tense  particle,  denoting  past  time 

[Lat.  pro].    Many  cases  of  it :  ro- 

alseg,  ro-bo,  ro-laboir,  &c.,  &c. 
roeabfl^,  place  name,  II.  13. 
madri,  person's  name;  11 9,  gen  :  III 

7,  nom.     Modem  "  Rory." 
s,  infixed  pronoun  at  1 16,  ro-s-benaot. 

This  8  is  same  as  Eug.  she  in  root, 
sacart,  "  priest "  IV  2.  [N.G.  aagart; 

from  Lat.  iaaerdoi  (Eng.  tcierd- 

otal,)] 


LM 
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,,  **  freedom.**    1 6 ;  lere  II 26  ; 

i^rm4;  KSre  V  7;  laeri  V  25. 

[N.6.  taar;    root,    ao-fear   (good 

man) ;  Ski.  suvira,] 
■ain, '*that.**    See  ten. 
Rcali,  "  hut f*:  V  14.  "  Scali  merleoh" 

is  now  Skillymamo,  a  mile  N.  of 

Auchnachar. 
•cart bain  '*  leparatuig,'*  gerand  :    I 

18.     [N.Q.  igar ;  L«t.  eemo ;  Eng. 

cruis  from  Grk.] 
■e,  "  h^}**  in  eM6  ?  14.  [ae—Eog.  «Ae.] 
sen  '*  that.**    [N.Q.  «tn  ;  root  of  Bog. 

9he.]    16,  11,  15,  16;  lain  I  5. 
■6r  at  III  4.    See  aaere, 
Bi,  '*ahe;**  I  7.  [N.G.  si;  root  of  Eng. 

$he,] 
■U  <*  seed,  race;**  pV2.  [N.G.    mo2; 

Eng.  ieed.] 
■ithig,  pr.  name,  gen :  Sithech.   V  3. 
slaote,  **  health,^*  I  12,   15.    [N.G. 

tUunle  ;  Lat.  icdmu  ;  Eog.  aUly,] 
■lUb,  **  hiU,*'  y  24  [N.G.  sSab  ;  Lat. 

gilva  (wood)]. 
■<^re ;  V  7.    See  ioere, 
■nnn,  "here;**  I  19  6  h^urn  [O.Ir. 

8und ;  root  in  »en  and  d-aa,] 
tabart,  ''giving,**  agenind;  11  17 

[O.Ir.  taSraim,  N.G.  tahhair;  from 

dO'hinr  {bear  to)]:  I  0  tabrad,  3d 

sing.    pree.    aeoondary,    "  might 

give.** 
t^c,  "came;**  3d  sing,   pastind.; 

1 14  [N.G.  thahUg;  from  do-anane, 

redoplicated  form  of   Eng.   root 

nigh}:  3d  pL  tangator. 


tangator.    See  Uwie. 

thirat,  *<  gave.**    Initially  aooanted 

form  of  dorai  q,v. 
temnL  place  name  ;  n  3. 
teittf0  (tetttmontcim /)   ''testtmony,** 

[N.G.  teisteaa  ;  from  lAt.] 
tiofa,   "ahaU   come.**      Fntore   of 

tanie ;  for  dO'ic-fa;  roots  to,  nigh 

(one),  be], 

thidnaiff  •<  beaueath  ;'*  I  4  [N.G. 
thiodhkUs;  from  do-adicUhynae-; 
rt-noe ;   Lat.  naetu8 ;  Ebog.  nigh,] 

tipra  **well:*'  1  13  tiprat  (sen.) 
[N.G.  tobair:  from  do-odlntr; 
Eng.  tc,  out,  bum.    See  dobor,] 

tiiad,  *'  ahonld  come,**  fatare  condi- 
tional, 1 17 ;  VI  21 ;  diaad  I  12. 
[Root  in  Eng.  stair.] 

toche,  place  name;  what  i«  it  ? 

toaec,  "chief,  thane**  [N.G.  toiaeack; 
from  U^s^tovaBtu-,  root  tu  (to 
increaae.)]  Variooaly  spelt  and 
used  passifijiL 

tralin,  prop,  name  IV  2 

turbruad,  "  Tarriflf  ;**  Ul  10;  VI  27. 

ua,  prep.  "  from,**  see  6, 

nactair  '  upper  part;**  hence  top- 
ographical "  Auchter;'*II  13  [N.G. 
uarhdair:  from  root  ox,  seen  in 
Eng.  wax  Lat.  euacUktm ;  Welsh 
uch  (above),  Gaelic  Hcu,] 

Aeih6 ;  U  21  ? 

htde  "all**  [N.G.  huUe;  Eng.  o^.] 
n  16 ;  ^  btUe  U  17  ;  hnlib  (dat.) 
m4;VI17:huUVI1133. 


11th  February  1885. 

At  the  meeting  on  this  date,  Mr  William  Mackay,  solicitor, 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Society,  read  a  paper  on  the  Celtic 
Derivation  of  English  Biver  Nsones,  by  Dr  A.  H.  F.  Cameron, 
late  of  Lakefield,  now  of  liverpooL  Dr  Cameron's  paper  was 
as  follows : — 


ON  THE  CELTIC  DERIVATION  OF  ENGLISH 

RIVER  NAMES. 

"  Books  in  the  running  brooks.** — Shakespeare, 

Many  interesting  points  present  themselves  for  consideration 
in  studying  the  rivers  of  any  country.     Generally  speaking,  one 
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name  is  recognised  from  the  time  a  stream  assumes  anj  consider- 
able size,  till  it  reaches  the  sea ;  sometimes,  however,  when  two 
streams  join  and  form  a  larger  one,  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
banks  designate  the  resulting  stream  bj  different  names — each  by 
that  tributary  of  their  own  side.  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
Rivers  Bug  and  Narew,  in  Poland.*  Again,  when  the  course  of 
one  tributary  is  more  in  a  straight  line  with  the  main  stream  than 
that  of  the  other,  the  resulting  river  is  called  by  that  name, 
though  it  may  not  be  the  longer,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi,  the  Rhine,  and  Uie  Aar,  ^.t  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, one  name  prevails  over  a  long  course  and  through  many 
districts.  This  name  is  probably  more  enduring  than  any  other 
topographical  distinctions.  Cities  may  rise  and  fsJl,  or  their  names 
may  be  changed,  but  rivers  flowing  through  a  long  stretch  of 
country,  and  having  many  and  varied  races  frequently  inhabiting 
their  banks,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  induce  those 
interested — all  to  combine-  -to  alter  the  name  of  the  stream  ou 
whose  banks  they  live,  and  a  matter  of  extreme  inconvenience 
should  the  inhabitants  of  different  regions  designate  it  by  a 
variety  of  names. 

Thence  we  may  generally  look  for  a  record  of  the  early  in- 
habitants of  a  country  to  its  rivers. 

Some  years  ago,  sailing  up  the  Gironde  in  company  with  a 
learned  Irish  scholar,  he  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  names  of  the 
French  rivers  were  of  Celtic  origin.  Thus  we  have  the  Garonne, 
Old  Celtic  Garumna,  the  rough  river  as  Siegfried  pointed  out,  the 
root  being  yarbl^  with  stem  in  man ;  the  Dordogne ;  the  Rhone, 
anciently  the  Rhodanus,  the  rushing  river,  from  Gaulish  rhAda^ 
and  our  ruitlh ;  the  Saone,  and  the  Seine,  the  Sequana  of  old,  the 
gentle  flowing  river;  clearly  showing  that  in  a  country  in  which 
the  language  has  become  Latinised  the  Celtic  names  of  the  rivers 
have  outlived  all  political  and  social  changes.  It  is  my  object  to 
show  that  a  similar  condition  exists  in  England,  and  that  while 
Saxon,  Norman,  and  Scandinavian  influences  have  changed  the 
population  and  modified  the  language,  as  a  rule  the  rivers 
maintain  their  Celtic  designations.  The  first  name  which  we 
should  feel  inclined  to  look  for  would  be  that  word  which,  under 
the  various  forms — Avon^  Afon^  AhJuiinn^X  d^c,  seems  common  to 

*  "  What  to  Observe,"  by  J.  R.  JackaoD,  page  17. 

t  In  Bome  iDtere«tiii|{  articles  od  Biven  Geographically  Considered. 
"  Peony  Magazhie,"  1842. 

X  It  may  be  mentioned  for  the  information  of  thoee  unacquainted  with 
Gaelic,  that  the  pronnndation  of  this  word  is  Aoun,  the  consonants  hh 
not  being  soanded.    This  word  in  oombinatien  assumes  a  protean  form. 
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the  Celtic  languages.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  England  (exclud- 
ing Monmouthshire)  seven  rivers  of  this  name.  Three  of  these 
are  tributaries  of  the  Severn,  one  joining  that  river  at  Tewkes- 
burj,  one  at  Berkeley,  and  one  near  Bristol. 

Then  there  are  two  Avons  in  Hampshire,  one  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  one  in  South  Devon.  The  fact  of  these  seven  rivers 
being  distributed  over  different  parts  of  the  country,  will  be  suf- 
ticient  of  itself  to  prove  our  point.  But  we  may  go  farther.  In 
Lancashire  we  have  the  Alt — the  ordinary  Gaelic  name  for  a 
small  stream  or  bum.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  word 
bum,  is  in  itself  Celtic,  and  is  used  as  the  ordinary  designation  of 
small  streams  in  Northumberland  as  Erring-bum,  Ousebum,  etc., 
and  the  word  is  probably  to  be  recognised  in  the  name  Bourne 
which  distinguishes  two  rivers,  one  in  Wiltshire  and  one  in 
Surrey.  The  Whitke  in  Yorkshire  (and  probably  the  Wijta  in 
Cumberland),  is  nothing  but  Ui$gfy  water,  and  is  analagous  to  the 
Welsh  Uske  and  the  Scotch  Eske,  a  name  which  is  also  found  in 
Yorkshire,  Devon,  and  Cumberland.  Joyce,*  however,  gives 
Eisc  as  meaning  a  water  channel,  and  this  may  be  the  derivation 
of  the  name  of  the  Scottish  river. 

Another  Gaelic  word  Com,  crooked,  gives  its  name  to  three 
rivers,  one  in  Essex  joining  the  Chelmer,  near  Chelmsford,  one  in 
Cambridgeshire,  and  one  in  Gloucestershire.  The  GameliTL  Corn- 
wall is  probably  derived  from  the  same  root.  The  Stotir,  a  name 
which  occurs  in  Kent  and  Worcestershire,  and  with  the  addition  of 
an  e  in  Somerset,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Em  Duer;f  the  water. 
This  root  probably  appears  in  other  names  as  Dore,  in  Hereford  ; 
Thur,  in  Norfolk ;  Durra,  in  Cornwall ;  the  Dour  water  in  York- 
shire; Dover,  in  Nottinghamshire;  the  Bother  (red-water)  in 
Sussex ;  the  Adder  in  Wiltshire  ;  and  the  Adur  in  Sussex  ;  the 
Stort,  in  Hertford  and  Suffolk ;  the  Torant,  in  Dorset ;  and  prob- 
ably in  other  names. ^  Ken  is  a  Celtic  word,  said  to  mean  white 
or  clear, §  and  is  found  in  several  names  in  Scotland.  In  England 
there  is  a  Ken  in  Devonshire,  and  one  in  Westmoreland,  and  the 
name  Kennet  in  Wiltshire  may  in  all  probability  be  derived  from 
the  same  root. 

*  Irish  local  names  explained. 

t  Parliamentary  Gazeteer  voce  Kent.  The  meaning  of  the  letter  a  is 
obscure,  and  the  conjectures  of  pbilologista  do  not  seem  worthy  of  much 
credence. 

X  See  a  paper  on  Cymro  Celtic  names  of  places,  by  B.  S.  Jones,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  "National  Eisteddfodd"  for  18S3. 

§  A  w-iter  in  the  "  Gkntleroan*8  Ma^aadne  "  derives  this  word  from 
Ceaun  a  Head  or  End,  nith  much  probabiUty, 
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The  Gnash  in  Rutlandshire  is  probably  deriyed  from 
GucUmeaa — quietness;  and  the  Beult  in  Kent  from  BeiU — a  mouth 
or  opening,  a  word  frequently  applied  to  rivers  and  their  valleys, 
as  BeiU  Atha^  a  ford. 

Laugheme,  the  name  of  a  brook  in  Worcestershire,  is  a  name 
found  both  in  Wales  and  in  Ireland. 

In  addition  to  those  words,  which  are  clearly  Celtic,  we  have 
a  number  of  names,  which,  from  the  fact  of  their  appearing  with 
co-tain  variations  in  distant  districts,  may  fairly  be  assumed  to 
be  generic,  though  we  may  not  with  certainty  determine  theii* 
meaning. 

The  Thame,  which  afterwards  becomes  the  Thaipes,  appears 
a|S  the  Tame,  in  Warwickshire,  again  in  Staffordshire,  and  again 
in  Lancashire,  as  a  tributary  of  the  Mersey,  near  Stockport. 
Then  we  have  the  Terme,  in  Worcestershire,  and  the  Team,  in 
Northumberland. 

May  not  all  these  be  analagous  to  the  Tay,  in  Scotland,  and 
be  derived  from  the  Gaelic  Tamh^  quietness,  a  derivation  supported 
by  Pictet)  in  the  "  Revue  Celtique,"  vol.  2.  The  Teign  may 
possibly  be  of  similar  derivation,  and  signify  the  quiet  river,  and  this 
may  also  be  the  derivation  of  the  Coaly  Tyne,  in  Northumberland. 

Another  name  which  appears  to  be  generic  is  the  Ouse. 
There  is  one  river  of  this  name  in  Yorkshire,  one  in  Norfolk 
which  has  a  tributary,  the  Little  Ouse,  and  another  the  Ousel,  one 
in  Sussex,  one  in  Cumberland,  and  an  Ousebum  in  Northumber- 
land. There  is  also  an  Oux  in  Hampshire.  I  can  find  a  Loch- 
Ousie  near  Dingwall,  and  the  Oise  in  France  is  probably  derived 
from  the  same.  I  cannot  speak  positively  about  it,  *  but  Mac- 
alpine  gives  Oth,  water,  large  body  of  water,  and  quotes  the  follow- 
ing as  having  a  reference  to  Loch- Awe  in  Argyll,  '*  Cha  leithne 
Loch  Otha  a  null  na  nail."  Loch- Awe  is  equally  broad  whether 
you  cross  it  hither  or  thither. 

The  name  Colne  seems  generic,  though  I  am  unable  to  trace 
its  derivation.  There  is  one  in  Hertfordshire,  one  in  Essex,  and 
one  in  Gloucestershire.  The  name  Rea  appears  in  Shropshire, 
Warwickshire,  Herts,  and  Worcestershire,  and  is  from  Ruith,  to 
flow.  From  this  root  we  have  doubtless  Rye  in  Yorkshire,  Rey 
in  Wiltshire,  Ray  in  Oxford  and  Lancashire,  Rhu  in  Cambridge, 
Rhea  in  Stafford,  and  probably  Wray  in  Devon.t 

*  Taylor  seems  to  think  it  a  vamtion  of  Uisge.    Names  and  plaoea 

page  141. 

t  The  Spanish  and  Portugese  Rio  is  probably  a  cognate  word  and  pos- 
sibly th«  Itauan  Riviera  and  English  river. 
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Another  argument  in  fovonr  of  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  names 
of  the  English  rivers  is  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the  rivers  in 
Scotland  are  repeated  in  England,  and  it  will  generally  be  conceded 
that  the  names  of  the  former  are  Celtic.  Thus  we  have  a  Dee  * 
and  a  Don  in  Yorkshire ;  a  Leven  in  Lancashire,  and  a  Leaven  in 
Yorkshire;  a  Calder  in  Yorkshire  flowing  into  the  Aire,  and  another 
in  Lancashire  flowing  into  the  Ribble ;  a  Yarrow  in  Lancashire, 
and  an  Arrow  in  Herefordshire.  Perhaps  the  Yar  in  Norfolk 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  may  be  mentioned  in  the  same  connection, 
as  may  the  Aire  in  Yorkshire  and  Ayr  in  Scotland,  t  Li  Somer- 
setshire we  have  the  Brue.  This  may  be  the  representative  of  the 
Bruar  in  Perthshire.  There  is  a  Glen  in  Lincolnshire,  and  another 
in  Northumberland ;  an  Eden  in  Cumberland,  and  another  in  Kent. 
The  name  Douglas  appears  in  Lancashire.  The  root  of  this  is 
probably  Dtibh^  black.  From  this  may  also  be  derived  Dulas,  a 
name  which  appears  in  Dorset,  and  is  also  frequently  met  with  in 
Wales  and  Scotland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  Ceal,  white, 
appears  in  the  Calder,  a  name  which  is  found  in  Lemcasbire, 
Yorkshire,  and  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  Calder  in  Cumberland. 

The  name  pool  is  supposed  to  be  Celtic. — ^Poll  in  Gaelic  signi- 
fying a  pool,  and  in  Irish  a  hole  (Joyce).  This  name  frequently 
appears  in  combination,  as  Liverpool,  &c.,  1  think  I  have 
brought  forward  sufficient  evidence  in  support  of  the  Celtic  origin 
of  our  river  names,  and  I  hope  by  drawing  attention  to  the  subject,' 
that  those  learned  in  Welsh  and  other  dialects  of  Celtic  may 
further  illustrate  the  subject.  I  have  found  a  very  great 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  names  of  the  smaller  streams; 
most  works  of  reference  and  maps,  unless  of  very  large  size, 
merely  giving  the  names  of  the  larger  or  principal  rivers,  while 
for  philological  purposes  the  names  of  the  snmll  streams  are 
of  equal  importance  with  the  larger.  Perhaps  some  readers  of 
this  may  be  able  to  furnish  me  with  names  which  have  escaped 
me,  and  thus  may  enable  me  to  throw  more  light  on  the  subject. 

Note, — Since  writing  the  above  my  attention  has  been  ealled  to  Mr 
Isaac  Taylor's  work,  "  Names  and  Places. "  His  chapter  on  river  names  is 
most  interesting,  and  though  not  prepared  to  accept  all  his  oonolnsionB,  I 
must  recommend  the  peru^  of  his  work  to  all  interested  in  this  sabjeot.' 
He  maintains  that  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe  have  in  their  names  one 
of  five  Celtic  roots — Avon,  Devon,  Esk,  Rhe,  and  Don.  The  whole  subject 
is  treated  in  a  masterly  manner.  I  should  like,  in  conclusion,  to  draw  parti- 
cular attention  to  Dr  Joyce's  valuable  little  work,  '*  Irish  Local  Names 

*  This  name  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  root  dia,  god,  and  indicates 
river  worship. 

t  Taylor  derives  these  names  from  garbh,  rough. 
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BxplauMd."  It  hftr  teemed  somewhat  etrange  tluit  no  name  oonve^iog  the 
idea  of  size  has  presented  itself.  We  read  in  Holy  Scripture  of  the  great 
river,  and  in  Spanish  and  Portaf<aese  Colonies  we  frequently  find  Bio  Grande. 
A  Tolnme  jost  published,  however,  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library  ** 
— dialects,  proverbs,  and  word-lore — contains  a  paper  on  river  names  which, 
arooogst  other  interesting  matter,  gives  Al  Aune  as  meaning  the  Great 
River.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  writer  is  correct,  but  the  name  Alum 
occurs  in  Cornwall ;  Allen,  in  Dorset ;  Alon,  and  Alanus,  or  Alen,  in  North- 
umberland ;  and  Alen  in  Warwickshire ;  besi«1es  similar  names  in  Wales 
and  Scotland. 

I  have  been  anxious  to  find  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  England's 
noblest  river,  the  Severn,  but  with  no  satiafaotory  result.  The  termina- 
tion Em  or  Erne  occurs  in  the  Erne  in  Scotland  ;  tbe  Tern  in  Shropshire, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  Terne  in  the  Lake  district,  but  beyond  this  I  have 
been  unable  to  go. 

18th  February  1885. 

On  this  date  Mr  William  Mackay,  solicitor,  Inverness,  read 
a  paper  on  the  Ardnamurchan  Bard — Mac  Mhaighstir  Alastaii*. 
Mr  Macka/s  paper  was  as  follows  : — 


PRESBYTERIAL  NOTICES  OF  MAC  MHAIGHSTIR 
ALASTAIR,  AND  SOME  OF  HIS  OONTEMPOR- 
ARIES    IN    ARDNAMURCHAN  AND  MORVEN. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  reverend  members  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  MuU,  I  was  recently  enabled  to  peruse  the  earlier  records 
ot  that  Court ;  and  I  propose  this  evening  to  give  you  a  few 
gleanings  from  them  concerning  our  great  Gaelic  bard,  Alexander 
Maodonald  (better  known  as  Mac  Mhaighstir  Alastair),  and  some 
of  his  associates,  and  throwing  considerable  light  on  tiie  state  of 
society  in  the  Western  Highlands  during  the  first  half  of  last 
century. 

Maodonald  is  first  mentioned  in  these  records  in  September 
1729,  when  he  appears  as  teacher  and  catechist  in  the  service  of 
the  Society  for  Propogating  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  Com- 
mittee for  managing  the  Royal  Bounty,  in  his  native  parish  of 
Ardnamurchan.  l&s  post  he  has  apparently  occupied  for  some 
time.  His  father  was  minister  of  Ardnamurchan  in  the  days  of 
Episcopacy,  but  Defusing  to  conform  when  Presbyterianism  was 
established,  he  was  deprived  of  his  living  in  1697.  He  still  con- 
tinued to  labour  in  the  parish,  however,  and  the  bard  was  bom 
there  about  the  year  1700.  The  child  early  displayed  signs  of^ 
that  intellectual  vigour  which  distinguished  him  in  after  life ;  aad^ 
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as  he  i^proached  manhood,  his  father  dreamed  of  fufcure  eminence 
for  him  in  the  Church,  while  his  chief,  Clanranald,  harboured  the 
more  worldly  intention  of  educating  him  for  the  Scottish  bar. 
The  youth  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  which  he  at- 
tended for  some  sessions;  but  an  early  marriage  made  it  difficult 
for  him  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and,  like  many  another  poor  High- 
land student,  he  lapsed  into  a  charity-teacher,  supported  by  the 
Society  and  Committee  which  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  had  its 
origin  in  the  design  of  a  few  private  gentlemen,  who  met  in  ESdin- 
burgh  in  the  year  1701,  to  establish  charity  schools  in  the  High- 
lands. Their  first  school  was  started  at  Abertarff,  which  was  then 
'*  the  centre  of  a  country  where  ignorance  and  popery  did  greatly 
abound ;"  but  the  teacher  was  so  harshly  treated  by  the  people, 
that  he  fled  the  parish  in  less  than  two  years,  and  no  successor 
was  appointed.  The  Edinburgh  philanthropists  were,  however,  not 
discouraged.  They  planted  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
secured  the  cooperation  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  collected  money  throughout  the  kingdom,  and,  in 
1709  obtained  letters-patent  from  Queen  Anne,  erecting  certain  of 
their  number  into  a  corporation  under  the  title  which  it  still  bears. 

In  1725  King  George  the  First  gave  a  donation  of  £1000 
to  the  General  Assembly,  '<  to  be  employed  for  the  reformation  of 
the  Highlands  and  Islands,  and  other  places  where  popery  and 
ignorance  abound."  This  donation,  being  annually  repeated  by  the 
First  George  and  his  successors,  was  plsJced  under  the  control  of  a 
Committee  nominated  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  called  the 
Committee  for  managing  the  Boyal  Bounty  ;  and  it  was  this 
Committee  that  joined,  as  we  have  seen,  with  l^e  Society  in  sup- 
porting the  teacher  and  catechist  of  Ardnamurchan. 

The  times  in  which  Maodonald  lived  were  wild  and  unsettled, 
and  the  people  among  whom  he  laboured  prone  to  war  and 
factious  disputation ;  but  catechist  and  teacher,  and  elder  though 
he  was,  he  was  no  peace-at-any-price  man,  and  into  the  quarrels 
and  disputes  of  his  time  he  threw  himself  with  all  the  energy 
of  which  his  fiery  spirit  was  capable. 

Early  in  1732  Mr  James  Stevenson,  the  minister  of  Ardna- 
murchan, was  (to  quote  from  the  Presbytery  records)  "  carried  oflf 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Lorn  to  the  parish  of  Ardchattan,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  said  Presbytery,  and  fixed  minister  there,  without 
ever  acquainting  the  Presbytery  of  Mull  or  parish  of  Ardnamurchan, 
to  both  which  he  was  related."  The  Presbytery  of  Mull  and  parish- 
ioners of  Ardnamurchan  were  naturally  indignant ;  but  the  latter 
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speedily  reooyered  their  eqaanimity  and  looked  round  for  another 
parson,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  held  at  Tayinlone,  in 
Mull,  on  6th  December  1732,  the  bard  appeared  "  as  Commissioner 
from  said  parish,  with  a  petition  signed  by  the  gentlemen,  heritors, 
and  elders  of  said  parish,  directed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Mull,  crav- 
ing one  of  their  number  to  moderate  a  call  for  a  minister  to  them/' 
The  Presbytery  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  appointed 
Mr  Archibald  Campbell,  minister  of  Morven,  to  supervise  a  call. 
This  duty  was  performed,  however,  not  by  Mr  Campbell,  but  by 
the  Rev.  John  Maclean,  of  Kilninian  and  Kilmore ;  and  on  9th 
May  1733,  the  bard  appeared  before  Uie  Presbytery  in  order  to 
prosecute  a  call  to  Mr  Daniel  Maclachlan,  a  probationer.  Mr 
Maclachlan  being  present,  and  the  call  having  been  offered  to  him, 
"  he  submitted  himself  to  the  Presbytery,"  who  forthwith  ordered 
him  to  be  prepared  at  next  meeting  with  an  exegesis  on  the  Infali- 
bility  of  the  Church,  and  a  sermon  on  the  text,  '*  Not  giving  heed 
to  Jewish  fables  and  commandments  of  men,  that  turn  from  the 
truth."  The  probationer  passed  these  "  trials"  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Presbytery,  and  the  15th  of  August  was  appointed  for  his 
ordination;  but  before  that  day  arrived  rumours  reached  the 
Synod  of  Argyll  that  the  young  man's  moral  character  was  not  of 
a  particularly  high  order,  and  the  Presbytery  was  requested  not  to 
proceed  with  the  ordination  until  the  truth  of  these  reports  was 
inquired  into.  A  libel,  charging  him  with  the  odious  crimes  of 
drunkenness,  swearing,  and  singing  of  indecent  songs  was  duly 
drawn  up;  and  on  25&  April  1734,  the  case  came  on  for  trial  at 
Knock,  in  Morven,  the  principal  witness  being  John  Richardson, 
accountant  to  the  York  Buildings  Company,  who,  at  the  time, 
were  working  the  lead  mines  of  Strontian ;  and  among  the  other 
witnesses  being  "Collector  Campbell,"  and  "Robert  Bowman, 
Officer  of  Exdse  " — names  proving  that  even  at  that  early  period 
wild  Ardnamurchan  was  not  beyond  Uie  reach  of  the  "  resources 
of  civilisation." 

The  case  against  Maclachlan  broke  down  through  insufficiency 
of  evidence  ;  and  on  18th  September  1734  he  became  minister  of 
Ardnamurchan,  to  the  great  satisfaction,  no  doubt,  of  Mac- 
Mhaighstir  Alastair,  the  Commissioner  who  prosecuted  his  call. 

But,  alas  for  the  poor  parish !  In  less  than  two  months  the 
new  incumbent  applied  to  the  Presbytery  for  permission  to  go  to 
Edinburgh  for  the  purpose,  as  he  alleged,  of  obtaining  a  Decreet  for 
his  stipend,  and  arranging  for  the  erection  of  a  second  charge 
within  his  extensive  bounds.  Leave  of  absence  was  cordially 
granted.     "The  Presbytery  having  much  at  heart  the  desolate 
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condition  of  that  spacious  parish,  and  highly  approving  the  de- 
sign, did  not  scruple  to  allow  Mr  Maclachlan  sufficient  time  for 
that  purpose,  even  the  whole  winter  session/'  The  winter  session, 
however,  passed  away,,  and  Mr  Maclachlan  did  not  return. 
After  a  time  reports  reached  the  Presbytery  that  he  left  Edin- 
burgh without  making  any  attempt  to  get  the  Decreet,  or 
arrange  for  the  new  erection ;  and  that,  after  visiting  Ireland,  he 
made  his  way  to  London,  where  he  filled  the  cup  of  his  iniquity, 
by  '*  writing  and  publishing  a  profane  and  scandalous  pamphlet 
intituled,  *  An  Essay  upon  Improving  and  Adding  to  the  Strength 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  Fornication.' "  Enquiry  was  net 
on  foot ;  the  reports  were  found  to  be  too  true ;  and  the  ambitious 
Essayist  was  deposed,  and  "  excommunicated  from  the  fellowship 
and  society  of  Christians,  as  one  unworthy  to  be  counted  a  mem- 
ber thereof,  to  the  example  and  terror  of  others.''  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Presbytery,  on  16th  July  1735,  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  visit  the  Charity  School  of  Ardnamurchan,  '*and  to 
recommend  earnestly  to  Alexander  Macdonald,  schoolmaster  and 
catechist  there,  to  be  more  than  ordinary  painful  in  catechising  the 
people  in  the  different  comers  of  the  said  parish,  and  report  his 
diligence  by  certificates  from  the  places  where  he  was  employed." 
It  is  possible  that  Macdonald  had  incurred  the  suspicion,  if  not 
the  displeasure,  of  the  Presbytery  in  connection  with  the  Mac- 
lachlan fiasco. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  his  living  in  Scotland,  and  his  ex- 
communication, Maclachlan's  pamphlet  brought  him  into  trouble 
in  England,  where  he  was  arrested,  prosecuted  at  the  King's  in- 
stance before  the  Lord  Chief-Justice,  and  imprisoned.  Havii^, 
however,  renounced  and  recanted  his  extraordinary  doctrines 
before  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  he  was  in  1737  dismissed  fironi 
prison,  and  allowed  to  go  "over  seas  to  Jamaica,"  wh«^  a 
few  years  afterwards,  he  died. 

The  call  to  Maclachlan,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings 
against  him,  give  rise  to  another yatraa  clamom  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parish  of  Morven — ^that  "  Highland  parish "  which  has 
become  so  famous  for  its  clerical  race  of  Macleods,  and  whose 
"  Annals "  have  been  so  charmingly  recorded  by  one  of  them. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Rev.  Archibald  Campbell  of  Morven,  was 
appointed  to  super\'ise  the  Ardnamurchan  call,  but  that  he  failed 
to  do  so.  Campbell,  it  was  suspected,  was  opposed  to  Maclach- 
lan's settlement,  and  rumour  pointed  to  him  as  the  one  who  re^ 
ported  the  young  probationer's  drunkenness,  swearing,  and  singing 
of  indecent  songs,  to  the  Synod.     The  latter  resolved  to  have  his 
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revenge  by  fitting  the  minister  of  Morven  with  his  own  weapons, 
and  at  his  instigation  his  relative,  Alexander  Maclachlan,  tacks- 
man of  LawdeU,  appeared  before  the  Presbytery  on  27th  June 
1733,  and  lodged  an  "  information  "  against  Mr  Campbell,  "  charg- 
ing him  with  the  odious  crime  of  intemperate  drinking,  swearing, 
and  squabbling,  and  the  neglect  of  his  ministerial  functions" 
— charges  wonderfully  like  those  preferred  against  Maclachlan 
himself,  only  that  Campbell  apparently  had  not  the  gift  of  singing. 
These  charges  could  not  be  ignored,  and  on  15tli  August,  the  Pres- 
bytery met  at  Kill  in  Morven,  and  opened  a  preliminary  enquiry 
which  extended  over  three  days,  and  ended  in  the  following  libel 
being  given  in  at  the  instance  of  the  said  Alex.  Maclachlan,  and  of 
Dugald  Maclachlan  in  Glen,  and  Archibald  Cameron  in  Rabuoy: — 
"Forasmuch  as  we  are  well  assured  from  undoubted  evi- 
dence, that  upon  the  21st  of  April,  or  the  first  Wednesday 
after  Easter  last,  betimes  in  the  morning,  the  Rev.  Mr  Archi- 
bald CampbeU,  minister  of  the  gospel  in  Morven,  in  company 
with  John  Maclean,  Esquire,  in  Achaforce,  and  Mr  Charles 
Campbell,  now  preacher  in  Ardnamurchan,  set  himself  down  to 
drink  at  the  Change  House  of  Knock,  in  Morven,  after  having 
drank  a  considerable  quantity  of  cold  drams  and  ale,  they  got 
some  punch.  Mr  Campbell,  being  toast  master,  called  for  Mr 
Maclean's  toast,  who  answered,  sir,  I  give  you  your  Lady-Mistress, 
which  Mr  Archibald  taking  amiss,  told  him  he  was  impertinent, 
and  gave  him  some  very  bad  language.  To  this  Mr  Maclean 
answered  he  would  take  no  notice  of  hun,  as  he  was  but  a  sOly 
fellow.  Upon  this  Mr  Archibald  struck  him  violently  upon  ther 
breast  with  his  fist  Mr  Maclean  returned  the  blow  ;  and  they 
were  then  separated  from  one  another  by  Mr  Charles  and  his 
servant.  Mr  Maclean  &ncying  himself  afironted  by  this  un- 
gentlemanly  treatment,  told  Mr  Archibald  if  he  was  not  a 
minister  he  should  know  how  to  use  bim,  and  get  satisfaction. 
Upon  this  Mr  Archibald  said,  God  damn  you,  sir,  if  you  let  any- 
thing pass  with  me  on  that  score ;  and  Grod  damn  me  if  I  let  any- 
thing pass  with  you  upon  that  consideration  ;  for,  by  God,  I  am 
ready  to  fight  you  by  to-morrow  morning,  anyhow  you  will.  The 
sederunt  having  continued  from  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  six  in  the  afternoon,  the  gentlemen  were  all  very  merry, 
especially  Mr  Archibald,  who  exposed  himself  quite  drunk,  to 
Allan  Mclan  vie  Ewen  vie  Alastar  and  Donald  Bane  his  brother; 
John  Macintyre,  servant  to  Lachlan  Maclean,  Esquire,  in  Kin- 
lochalin;  and  John  Macwilliam,  now  beadle  to  the  said  Mr 
Archibald,     As  he  attempted  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  homo 
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he  always  staggered,  stumbled,  and  fell  down,  and  could  never 
have  made  it  out  if  Mr  Charles  and  his  servant  had  not  come  to 
his  assistance,  one  under  each  arm.  He,  finding  himself  thus 
supported,  told  them  he  was  not  at  all  drunk.  They  allowing 
him  to  take  his  own  swing,  he  immediately  turned  down, 
and,  endeavouring  to  recover  himself,  cursed  furiously,  and 
damned  the  place.  He  at  length  got  home  ;  asked  his  wife  for 
his  supper.  She  answered  she  was  in  no  great  hurry  to  give 
him  any,  for  that  she  fSancied  he  had  got  his  dinner  pretty  well 
wherever  he  was.     Upon  this  he  kicked  her  furiously  several 

times '.     Mr    Charles    reprimanding    him 

was  obliged  to  defend  himself  with  one  chair,  he  coming  on  with 
another,  and,  violently  struggling,  tumbled  down  in  each  other's 
arms.  They  both  recovering,  stript,  got  two  sticks,  and  so  cud- 
gelled strongly,  with  great  fury,  for  a  great  while.  But  being  at 
last  struck  with  a  sense  of  their  extravagance,  they  both  sat  down, 
mourned,  wept,  called  the  famOy  to  prayers,  and  so  went  to 
bed.  .  .  .  We,  therefore,  do  hereby  charge  you,  the  said 
Reverend  Mr  Archibald  Campbell,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in 
Morven,  with  the  odious  sins  of  drunkenness,  swearing,  squabbling, 
beating,  and  offering  to  fight  with  sword ;  and  we  desire  the 
Reverend  Presbytery  of  Mull  may  proceed  against  you  with  cen- 
sure, according  to  the  Discipline  of  the  Church,  by  summoning  im- 
mediately before  their  Judicatory,  there  solemnly  to  be  sworn  (as 
to  the  narrative  of  this  our  libel)  the  following  viritnesses,  to 
wit.  ...  In  confirmation,  therefore,  of  what  we  have  hereby 
^undertaken  and  desired  as  above  specified,  we  subscribe  ourselves, 
reverend  sir,  your  obedient  humble  servants, 

{DUOALD  MaCLACHLAN. 
Archibald  Cameron.' 
John  Maclaghlan. 
Alexander  Maclaghlan. 

The  Presbytery  having  considered  the  libel,  admonished  and 
exhorted  the  accused  '*  to  glorify  God  by  an  open  and  ingenuous 
confession  of  the  crimes  libelled  '"  but  he  failed  to  see  the  force  of 
the  strange  exhortation,  and  refused  to  plead  guOty.  The  case 
was  accordingly  sent  to  trial,  and  on  7  th  November  the  Presby- 
tery met  at  Morven,  and  commenced  to  take  evidence.  For  days 
the  trial  proceeded  from  mom  to  night,  and  on  12th  November 
the  Court  was  adjourned  si/ne  die,  without  closing  the  proof. 

Mr  Daniel  Maclachlan,  who  had  hitherto  contented  himself  by 
assisting  his  kinsmen  to  conduct  the  prosecution  on  their  own  be- 
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half,  now  got  a  "  Oommission  upon  stamped  paper  "  from  them, 
authorisiiig  him  to  act  for  them,  and  to  press  the  complaint  to  a 
decision.  But  he  was  in  bad  odour  himself,  and  his  progress  as 
prosecutor  was  slow ;  and,  although  subsequent  meetings  resumed 
the  proceedings,  and  took  further  evidence,  it  was  onlj  on  16th 
July  1735 — after  Maclachlan  had  deserted  his  own  charge — that 
the  debate  on  the  evidence  took  place.  Campbell's  pleadings  were 
able  and  ingenious.  '*  The  first  article  [Drunkenness,  Swearing, 
and  Fighting]  is  not  proven,  nor  any  part  in  it.  .  .  .  Swear- 
ing, no  doubt,  is  a  very  great  fault ;  but  then  it  is  certain  that 
some  may  be  excited  to  it  by  provocations  and  passions,  when 
sober  enough.  But  are  the  oaths  libelled  proved  1  Far  from  it. 
Does  not  Mr  Charles  and  Mr  Maclean  agree  that  there  passed  but 
one  oath  ?  But  they  do  not  agree  in  the  expression.  One  says 
one  thing,  and  one  another.  If  any  asseveration  that  was  swear- 
ing dropt  from  me,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it.  But  it  was,  I  am 
sure,  insensibly,  and  I  cannot  recollect  any  such  thing." 

It  was  stated  in  evidence  against  him  that,  when  on  one  occa- 
sion, at  the  inn  at  Rahuoy,  baptizing  a  child  of  the  landlord  of 
that  establishment,  he  was  *' touched  with  liquor,''  went  to  bed 
without  family  worship,  complained  of  the  scarcity  of  the  bed- 
clothes, and  called  the  landlord  balach  and  a  liar.  These  charges 
he  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner : — "  Allan  Cameron  alleges 
three  reasons  for  which  he  believed  me  the  worse  of  liquor,  but  he 
submits  the  weight  of  them  to  judgment.  The  first  is  no  reason 
at  all,  it  being  certain  Uiat  if  I  had  not  scarcity  of  bed-clothes  I 
would  not  have  used  my  big  coat,  which  I  used  to  give  my  servant 
when  abroad,  because  however  the  master  is  served,  he  gets  no 
supply.  The  second,  calling  the  landlord  Balachy  has,  I  am  con- 
vinced, been  mistaken  for  AUaich,  which  in  other  countries  is  a 
familiar  word,  and  never  gives  offence.  But  if  I  called  him  so, 
several  will  subscribe  my  opinion  who  know  the  man,  and  though 
I  had  called  him  a  great  deal  worse.  I  travelled  in  a  most  boister- 
ous, wet)  and  cold  evening,  over  mountains  and  rocks,  to  oblige 
him,  when  I  might  have  made  him  come  my  length  ;  and  every- 
body may  see  I  had  but  a  coarse  and  unkind  reward.  As  for  the 
thini  reason,  my  neglecting  to  pray,  lownit  to  be  a  very  great 
fault ;  but  I  am  afraid  'tis  one  which  I  and  others  of  my  reverend 
brethren  might  have  hAlea  into  when  far  enough  from  liquor. 
Ministers  of  the  most  unsuspected  temperance  have  been  known 
to  neglect  prayer — sometimes  a  psalm  even — ^in  divine  service  on  a 
Lord's  Day.  Whatever  fault  this  be,  I  hope  charity,  nay,  justice, 
will  attribute  to  forgetfulness.     For,  the  deponent  being  asked  if 
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he  thought  this  neglect  being  owing  to  my  incapacity  at  the  time, 
declared  he  did  not,  for  that  I  discoursed  articulately  and  freely 
enough  on  other  subjects." 

One  of  the  witnesses  having  described  Mr  Campbell's  state  <m 
a  certain  occasion  by  the  word  corghUfis,  which  the  Presbytery 
translated  "  the  worse  of  liquor,"  the  accused  delivers  himself  of 
the  following  delicious  dissertation : — '*  Corghleus^  or  the  word  in- 
verted, Gleus-cor,  shows  no  more  than  that  cheerful  humour  which 
a  moderate  glass  puts  one  in,  which  humour  or  temper  is  not  his 
ordinary,  or  which  he  did  not  fully  discover  at  first  sitting  down. 
That  was  the  term  the  deponent  used  to  express  my  disposition 
that  night ;  but  wrongously  translated  in  the  minutes.  I  appeal 
still  to  the  deponent,  with  whom  I  was  conversing,  with  some 
others,  if  this  be  not  the  notion  he  affixes  to  it.  But  further,  this 
phrase,  '  the  worse  of  liquor,'  admits  of  a  great  latitude ;  for  if  one 
exceeds  the  due  measure  that  suffices  nature,  which  with  most  con- 
stitutions is  a  single  dram,  he  oppresses  it,  and  is  indisposed  in 
his  health  —and  in  proportion  as  he  exceeds  this  strict  measure ; 
so  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  worse  of  liquor  in  both  cases. 
Tet,  is  it  not  true  that  at  every  sitting,  most  exceed  the  precise 
measure  ?  Notwithstanding  of  what  I  have  been  obliged  to  ad- 
vance here  in  my  own  vindication,  I  am  always  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  now  do  with  concern,  that  a  false  modesty,  with  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  agreeableness,  and  an  ill-placed  confidence  in  my 
company,  might,  about  this  time  [that  is,  before  this  prosecution 
was  commenced],  have  inclined  me  sometimes  to  comply,  beyond 
what  I  now  and  since  condemn  in  strict  duty  and  decency.  I  bless 
God  for  it,  I  can  want  liquors  absolutely.  I  can  boldly  avow  that 
I  never  did  incline  to  them  for  their  own  sakes." 

But  these  amusing  pleadings,  which  I  must  not  follow 
further,  were  of  no  avail.  Poor  Campbell  was  found  guilty,  and 
suspended  for  a  year ;  and,  although  he  resumed  his  ministerial 
functions  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  wicked  did  not  cease  from 
troubling  him,  and  he  demitted  or  resigned  in  1741.  He  died  in 
1754,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  ministry.  His  stipend  as 
minister  of  Morven  was  £50  a-year. 

Early  in  1744  another  great  clerical  scandal  began  to  agitate 
the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Mull ;  and,  as  usucd,  Maodouald, 
the  bard,  had  a  finger  in  the  pie.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
held  at  Aros  in  March  of  that  year,  and  attended  by  the  Bard, 
Macdonald  of  Kinlochmoidart,  and  "  Doctor  Macdonald,  brother 
to  the  Laird  of  Morar,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bishop 
Macdonald,''  appeared  and  lodged  a  complaint  against  Mr  Francis 
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Maodonald,  Presbyterian  preacher  at  Strontian,  and  at  one  time 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Moidart,  accusing  him  of  incest  with 
his  sister,  and  other  crimes.  They  gave  in  a  circumstantial  and 
well  drawn  "information/'  extending  to  twenty-five  foolscap 
pages,  and  written  "  by  John  Stewart,  drover  in  Knock,  in  Mull, 
and  Alexander  Macdonald,  schoolmaster  at  Ardnamurchan." 
The  prosecutors  being  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  first  questions 
which  the  Presbytery  had  to  consider  were — "  How  far  Einloch- 
moidart,  a  professed  Papist,  should  be  received  as  an  accuser 
against  a  minister,  while  he  is  actually  under  process  for  adultery 
before  the  Kirk  Session  of  Ardnamurchan ;  and  whether  Doctor 
Macdonald,  who  is  well  known  to  us  all,  not  only  to  assume  the 
character,  but  also  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  Popish  Bishop, 
should  be  sustained  by  us  as  a  party  in  this  question;"  and  "in 
case  a  process  shall  commence,  how  far  Popish  evidences  shall  be 
admitted,  considering  the  known  principles  of  that  party,  the 
slavish  subjection  in  which  they  are  known  to  be,  particularly  in 
that  comer  [Moidart],  to  the  Bishop  and  lairds,  and  the  rough 
and  unpolished  manners  of  the  ignorant  populace,  who  even 
already,  as  we  are  informed,  threatened  to  destroy  Mr  Francis, 
who  is  become  the  object  of  their  resentment,  by  his  coming  over 
from  them,  and  having  the  impudence,  as  some  of  them  term  it, 
to  live  under  their  eye  and  act  the  Protestant  minister/'  and, 
"  whether,  if  Mr  Francis  can  make  it  appear  that  he  had  a  moral 
character  while  a  Popish  priest,  and  that  he  was  well  liked  as  such 
by  those  who  now  bate  him,  this  should  not  be  sustained  as  a 
sufficient  exculpation,  especially  seeing  that  she  [his  sister],  is  still 
a  professed  Papist,  continues  firm  in  giving  one  of  the  children 
she  brought  forth  to  the  Bishop,  and  the  other  to  Kinlochmoidart, 
who  was  suspected,  even  by  his  own  lady,  of  going  astray  from 
the  marriage-bed  in  that  instance." 

These  were  questions  too  weighty  for  decision  by  the 
Reverend  Court,  and  a  memorial  embodying  them  was  sent  to 
the  Procurator  for  the  Church,  Mr  William  Grant,  subsequently 
Lord  Advocate  during  the  troubles  at  and  after  the  Rebellion, 
aud  thereafter  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Prestongrange.  "  I  am  very  apt,"  replied  the  Procurator, 
'*  to  believe,  or  to  apprehend,  or  suspect,  that  this  accusation  may 
proceed  from  malice  or  the  resentment  of  Papists  and  High- 
landers against  one  whom  they  look  on  as  an  apostate  from  the 
true  Church.  At  the  same  time,  I  can't  take  it  for  granted 
beforehand,  that  the  accusers  are  all  villains,  or  that  their  wit- 
nesses will  be  all  perjured,  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  concerns  the 
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interest  of  religion  in  general,  and  the  credit  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  to  give  this  matter  a  fair  and  full  trial,  that  Mr  Frauds 
Maodonald  may  be  vindicated,  if  he  is  innocent,  as  I  hope  he  is, 
and,  if  otherwise,  that  he  may  be  dismissed  from  his  station  in 

this  Church It  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  no  good 

objection  against  Dr  Macdonald,  for  which  he  should  not  be  sus- 
tained an  accuser  or  complainer,  that  he  is  a  Papist,  or  that  he 
is  a  Bishop,  or  of  whatever  denomination  in  that  persuasion,  for 
he  is  still  a  Scotchman  and  a  Christian ;  and  I  would  be  inclined 
even  the  rather  to  give  a  fair  hearing  and  trial  to  his  accusation, 
by  reason  of  the  singularity  of  his  character  as  a  pursuer  before 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Scotland/'  With  reference  to  the 
other  questions,  Mr  Grant  advises  the  Presbytery  **  to  examine  all 
the  witnesses  whom  the  accuser  shall  adduce,  who  are  liable  to 
no  other  objection  than  their  religion.  At  the  same  time,"  he 
adds,  "  I  am  very  sensible  that  the  circumstances  mentioned  in 
the  papers  I  have  read,  of  Mr  Francis  Macdonald's  being  what 
they  call  an  apostate,  and  the  visible  marks  of  resentment  con- 
ceived against  him  by  persons  who  formerly  appeared  to  esteem 
and  cherish  him,  are  such  as  may  justly  affect  the  credibility  of 
these  witnesses  when  the  proof  comes  to  bo  weighed,  and  advised, 
and  compared  with  the  exculpatory  evidence." 

Mr  Francis  Macdonald  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Committee  for 
managing  the  Royal  Bounty,  who  requested  the  papers  connected 
with  the  case  to  be  sent  to  them  for  consideration.  This  was 
done ;  and  in  March  1745  it  was  recorded  by  the  Presbytery  that 
the  accused  had  been  removed  by  the  Committee  to  Skye,  and  that 
the  '*  clerk  was  appointed  to  signify  to  Kinlochmoidsurt  that  Mr 
Francis  has  left  our  bounds,  so  that  we  are  no  further  judges  of 
the  controversy  betwixt  him  and  them." 

The  Sound  of  Sleat  having  thus  been  placed  between  Mr 
Francis  and  his  accusers,  it  is  not  likely  they  followed  him  further; 
and,  indeed,  they  were  soon  engaged  in  more  exciting  scenes.  In 
July  Prince  Charles  arrived  at  Lochnanuagh,  resolved  to  conquer 
the  kingdom ;  and  his  cause  was  immediately  espoused  by  Kinloch- 
moidart,  Bishop  Macdonald  (the  Mr  Hugh  Macdonald  of  history), 
and  Mac  Mhaighstir  Alastair.  The  Bajxl's  later  experiences  as 
Presbyterian  catechist  and  teacher  had  not  been  encouraging. 
When  we  first  meet  him  in  1729  his  salary  is  £16  a  year.  In 
1732  it  is  raised  to  £18,  whereof  £3  is  contributed  by  the  Society, 
and  £15  by  the  Committee;  and  it  continues  at  this  figure  till 
1738,  when  it  drops  to  £15,  being  £3  from  the  Society  and  £12 
from  the  Committee,  "because  the  funds  can  bear  no  more." 


■.^% 
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Next  year  the  Conunittee — "  because  the  tonds  are  exhanited" — 
give  XI 1  only,  and  in  November  1744  their  contribution  ia  further 
reduced  to  £9,  making  the  total  salary  XI 2.  That  this  remuner- 
ation did  not  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  appears  evident  from 
the  Presbytery's  minute  of  28th  April  1741 — the  very  year  in 
which  Macdonald  gave  to  the  world  his  Oadic  and  English  Voea- 
hulary.  "  The  visitors  of  the  Charity  School  of  Ardnamurchan 
report  that  when  they  attended  there  in  order  to  visit  said  school, 
Alexander  Macdonald,  schoolmaster  thereof,  sent  an  apology  to 
them  for  absence,  viz.,  that  through  the  great  scarcity  of  the  year 
he  was  under  immediate  necessity  to  go  from  home  to  provide 
meal  for  his  family.  The  appointment  is  therefore  renewed  upon 
said  visitors." 

In  the  BeatUies  of  OtuHo  Poetry^  as  well  as  in  the  sketches 
of  Macdonald's  life  prefixed  to  the  recent  editions  of  his  poems, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  parochial  schoolmaster  of  Ardnamurchan. 
This,  however,  is  not  correct.  In  his  day  there  was  no  parochial 
school  in  that  parish,  and  throughout  his  teaching  career  he  was  in 
the  service  of,  and  exclusively  supported  by,  the  Society  and  Com- 
mittee. On  account  of  the  great  extent  of  the  parish,  his  school 
was,  as  it  was  termed,  "  transported ''  from  time  to  time.  For 
the  first  few  years  he  taught  at  Eilean  Finnan ;  in  March  1738, 
he  was  ordered  to  *'  set-up  his  school  with  his  first  convoniency,  and 
as  soon  as  may  be  at  Killechoan;"  and  next  year  he  and  his  school 
were  *^  transported  "  to  Corry  vullin,  where  he  closed  his  pedagogic 
career  in  1745.  Hitherto  he  has  been  supposed  to  have  given  up 
his  school  after  the  landing  of  Prince  Charles ;  but  at  a  meeting 
of  Presbytery  held  on  15th  July,  four  days  before  the  Prince  cast 
anchor  in  Lochnanuagh — the  minister  of  Ardnamurchan  reported 
''that  the  charity  school  in  this  parish  has  been  vacant  since 
Whitsunday  last  by  the  voluntary  desertion  of  Alexander  Mac- 
donald, the  former  schoolmaster  of  this  country.''  In  the  same 
way  it  has  been  assumed  that  he  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
please  the  Prince;  but  the  part  he  took  with  prominent  Roman 
Catholics  against  the  ex-priest  in  1744,  seems  to  indicate  that 
secretly,  if  not  openly,  he  believed  in  the  doctrines  of  that  Church 
even  before  he  ceased  to  be  catechist  and  teacher.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  right  to  note  that  in  the  preface  to  the  Gaelic  and 
English  Vocabulary^  published  in  1741,  he  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  work  of  the  Protestant  Society  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  places  ''Popish  Emissaries'*  among 
the  evils  from  which  the  Highlands  then  suffered. 

"  In  the  Highland  army  Macdonald  held  a  commission,  and 
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wu  looked  upon  aa  a  kind  of  poet-Iaareate  to  the  Prince.  "  He 
was,"  observes  Mackenzie  of  the  Beauties,  "  the  Tyrtnua  of  his 
M*my.  Hia  spirit-Btirring  and  aoul-inapiring  strains  roused  and 
inflamed  the  breasts  of  hU  men.  His  warlike  songs  manifested 
how  heartily  he  enlisted  in,  and  hoir  sanguine  he  vas  of  the  suo- 
cesa  of  the  undertaking."  After  OuUoden  he  concealed  himself 
for  a  time  in  tiie  recesses  of  hu  country;  and  on  the  passing  of 
the  Indemnity  Act,  he  received  from  Olanranald  the  office  of 
Bailie  of  the  Island  of  Canna — a  position  which  he  occupied 
when,  in  1761,  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  poema  He 
subeequently  residcKl  in  Knoidart,  and  thereafter  in  Arisaig,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  closed  his  mortal  career  at  a  good  old  age.  If 
we  may  credit  Dr  Scott's  Fasti  EixUsia  ScoUcana  (port  V.  p.  81), 
he  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium,  and  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum; 
but  in  his  day  neither  opium  nor  lunatic  asylums  were  plentiful 
in  the  Hij^lands,  and  this  story  is  highly  improbable. 

I  have  now  fulfilled  the  object  which  I  placed  before  me  in 
oommendng  this  paper ;  and  if  some  of  the  circumstanoes  which, 
in  the  interests  of  truthful  historical  enquiry,  I  have  considered 
it  necessary  to  relate,  ore  unsavoury  and  nnpleasant,  they  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  state  of  society  in  the  Western  High- 
lands during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteen^'  century ;  and  for  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  they  ought  not  to  be  suppressed.  But  in 
considering  them  we  must  keep  in  view  that  these  presbyterial 
records,  however  accurate,  only  exhibit  the  worst  phases  of  life. 
So  long  as  a  man  lived  without  reproach  no  notice  waetoken  of  him; 
but  if  he  chanced  to  lapse  from  the  paths  of  rectitude,  he  was  cited 
before  the  Church  Courts,  which  faithfully  chronicled  the  particu- 
lars of  his  sin.  And  that  there  was  much  goodness,  and  kindliness, 
and  true  chivalry  within  theboundsofthePresbytery  of  Mull, even 
in  the  stormy  times  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  is  not  difficult  to 
yrovK.  When,  for  instance,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  in  the 
heat  of  that  ecclesiastical  conflict  with  Ralph  and  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  the  most  momentous  event  of  which  was  the  secession  of 
1733,  tiie  Presbytery  of  Mull  showed  an  example  of  Christian 
charity  and  tolerance  which  it  is  unfortunate  others  did  not 
follow :  they  instructed  their  Commissioners  to  the  Qeneral 
Assembly  to  "  side  the  moat  moderate  party  with  respect  to  Mr 
Erskine'a  aSair,  as  it  is  oar  opinion  that  if  he  be  chargeable  with 
nothing  but  defending  the  rights  of  the  Cbriatian  people  in  the 
choice  of  their  paator,  he  ought  to  be  treated  with  all  tenderness 
and  charity  by  such  as  difier  from  him  and  his  adherents." 

Then   the   Laird   of   Kinlocbmoidai't,    who   prosecuted    Mr 
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Francis  Maodonald,  and  who,  in  1746,  laid  down  his  life  for 
Prince  Charles,  on  the  Gallows  Hill  of  Carlisle,  was  the  hero  of 
the  beaatifol  storj  thus  told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  first  note 
to  the  "Monastery."  "In  the  civil  war  of  1745-6,  a  party  of 
ELighlanders,  under  a  chieftain  of  rank,  came  to  Rose  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  but  then  occupied  by  the  family  of 
Squire  Dacre  of  Cumberland.  They  demanded  quarters,  which, 
of  course,  were  not  to  be  refused  to  armed  men  of  a  strange  attire 
and  unknown  language.  But  the  domestic  represented  to  the 
captain  of  the  mountaineers,  that  the  lady  of  the  mansion  had  been 
just  delivered  of  a  daughter,  and  expressed  her  hope  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  his  party  would  give  as  little  trouble  as 
possible.  "  Grod  forbid,"  said  the  gallant  chief,  "  that  I  or  mine 
should  be  the  means  of  adding  to  a  lady's  inconvenience  at  such  a 
time.  May  I  request  to  see  the  infant)"  The  child  was  brought, 
and  the  Highlander,  taking  his  cockade  out  of  his  bonnet,  and 
pinning  it  on  the  child's  breast :  "  That  will  be  a  token,"  he  said, 
"  to  any  of  our  people  who  may  come  hither,  that  Donald  Mac- 
donald  of  Kinlochmoidart  has  taken  the  family  of  Rose  Castle 
under  his  protection."  "The  lady,"  adds  Sir  Walter,  "who  re- 
ceived, in  infancy,  this  gage  of  Highland  protection,  is  now  Mary, 
Lady  Clark  of  Pennycuik ;  and  on  the  10th  of  June  still  wears 
the  cockade,  which  was  pinned  on  her  breast,  with  a  white  rose  as 
a  kindred  decoration." 

And,  without  further  multiplying  examples,  you  will  find 
in  the  poems  which  Mac  Mhaigstir  Alastair  wrote  amid  the  hard- 
ships and  distractions  of  his  life,  a  grandeur  of  conception,  a 
nobleness  of  sentiment,  a  power  and  felicity  of  language,  and  a 
richness  of  description,  which*  would  do  credit  to  any  nation  in 
any  age. 


After  the  above  paper  was  read  before  the  Society,  Mr  Colin 
Chisholm  communicated  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Macdonald^  C.C., 
Moidart,  regarding  the  bard's  place  of  burial,  ifec,  and  in  reply  he 
received  the  following  letter  : — 

MiNOARKT,  Moid  ART,  1st  June  1885. 

My  Dear  Sir, — ^The  constant  tradition  here,  and  in  Arisaig, 
is  that  the  bard,  Alastair  Mac  Mhaighstir  Alastair,  was  buried  in 
Arisaig.  After  leaving  Knoydart  he  settled  in  Arisaig.  For 
some  time  he  was  living  at  Strath- Arisaig ;  then  at  a  place  between 
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Camus-an-talamhainn  and  Rhu ;  finally  he  remoyed  to  Sanntaig, 
and  it  was  at  Sanntaig  that  he  died.  His  remains  were  buried  in 
the  Arisaig  Ohurch-yard,  close  by  the  present  Catholic  Church  of 
St  Mary's. 

John  Macdonald,  an  old  man,  living  near  me,  teUs  me  that 
he  was  bom  on  the  very  spot  where  the  biEkrd  died,  but  not  in  the 
same  house.  This  house,  being  probably  a  turf  one,  had  fallen 
down,  but  John's  grandfather,  or  father,  built  another  of  the  same 
kind  on  the  identical  spot  I  have  examined  into  this  account, 
and  find  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

The  old  people  add  that  on  the  night  preceding  the  bard's 
death,  two  young  men,  belonging  to  Ansaig,  had  been  sent  to 
watch  by  his  bedside,  and  to  assist  him  in  his  last  moments. 
These  young  persons  were  rather  disappointed  at  the  duty 
imposed  upon  them,  because  it  prevented  them  from  taking  part 
in  the  rejoicings  connected  with  a  wedding  which  was  taking 
place  that  night  at  Strath-Arisaig,  and  at  which  most  of  the 
country,  people  were  present.  To  relieve  the  monotony  of  their 
duty,  ihej  began  reciting  songs,  and  made  an  attempt  at  compos- 
ing something  of  their  own.  The  bard,  who  had  been  listening 
to  their  efforts,  made  some  remarks  upon  their  want  of  success. 
Fearing,  however,  that  they  might  feel  hurt  or  ashamed  at  what 
he  had  said,  he  helped  them  with  a  few  verses  of  his  own  making. 
He  had  scarcely  done  this  when  he  fell  back  on  the  pillow  and 
expired. 

The  bard's  father,  Maighstear  Alastair,  is  buried  at  Eilean 
Fhionan.  Miss  Bell  Macdonald,  Dalelea,  who  lived  at  Dalelea 
House  before  the  Rhu  Family  came  to  Moidart,  used  to  tell  the 
younger  people  that  the  minister's  body  was  under  a  monument 
having  a  skeleton  (hideous  enough)  scidptured  on  it.  This  Miss 
Bell  knew  more  of  our  local  traditions  than  any  other  person  in 
her  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  was  correct  in  this. — 
Tours  faithfully, 

Charles  Macdonald. 


25th  Fsbbuabt  1885. 


On  this  date  Mr  John  Macdonald,  merchant.  The  Exchange, 
read  a  paper  on  the  Social  Condition  of  the  Highlands.  It  was 
as  follows  ; — 
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THE  SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS- 
SECOND  PAPER.* 

He  knows  but  little,  I  think,  of  Highland  history  who  does 
not  admit  and  deplore  the  absence  in  our  day  of  some  of  those 
splendid  elements  of  character,  the  kindly  feelings  of  mutual  con- 
fidence that  bound  the  people  to  each  other  and  all  to  their  chiefs, 
ihe  conditions  of  life  and  surroundings  under  which  the  people 
lived,  so  favourable  as  these  were  to  the  strengthening  of  those 
ties  and  the  development  of  those  traits  of  character  for  which 
our  ancestors  were  distinguished.  Contrast  those  times  with  the 
present,  and  look  upon  the  almost  distracted  condition  of  the 
Highlands — agricultural  and  almost  every  other  industry  on  the 
verge  of  ruin ;  and  instead  of  the  old  feelings  of  mutual  confidence 
and  attachment  to  their  chiefs,  you  have  almost  everywhere  a  dis- 
contented people,  in  some  districts  at  open  variance  with  their 
proprietors,  the  natural  successors  of  those  to  whom  in  a  former 
age  they  were  so  firmly  attached.  Look  at  the  wilderness  aspect 
of  those  straths  and  glens,  which  even  in  times  and  under  circum- 
stances less  favourable  to  agriculture  and  stock-rearing  in  the 
Highlands,  supported  thriving  contented  communities.  Look  at 
the  uncomfortable  condition  of  the  landless  masses,  who  either 
stn^le  on  patches  of  unsuitable  soil  or  form  the  unproductive 
populations  of  the  towns  and  sea-coast  villages ;  and  I  think  it 
must  be  admitted  that  whatever  difierence  of  opinion  may  exist  as 
to  the  causes  and  remedies,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  fact  that  the  social  condition  of  the  Highlands  is  not 
satisfactory,  and  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  past,  in  days 
not  long  gone  by. 

PAST  GBIEYAHOSS  AND   WRONGS. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  mere  rehearsal  of  grievances 
and  wrongs,  which,  to  say  the  least,  originated  in  a  past  age,  and 
for  which  a  past  and  departed  generation  is  mainly  responsible,  is 
neither  fair  nor  of  much  practical  effect  towards  having  those 
grievances  remedied.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  could  there 
now  be  traced  on  the  part  of  the  Highland  landowners,  or  that 
section  of  the  public  press  which  supports  their  past  policy,  symp- 
toms of  a  generous  acknowledgment  of  those  wrongs,  and  a  desire 
to  trace  the  present  agitated  state  of  the  Highlands  to  something 

*  Fur  the  first  paper  on  the  same  suhjeot  by  Mr  Maodonald,  see  Trans- 
actions, Volaroe  X.,  p.  239. 
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like  the  natural  cauaee,  then,  I  say,  we  might  be  expected  to  (and 
readily  would)  draw  a  veil  over  much  of  what  is  regretable  and 
even  discreditable  in  the  past  treatment  of  the  Highlanders.  We 
might  then  be  asked  from  henceforth  to  say  nothing  more  about 
the  clearing  of  the  straths  and  glens,  or  that  purely  commercial 
policy  which,  to  msike  room  for  sheep  and  deer,  drove  the  best  of 
the  people  into  exile,  or  to  the  morally  as  well  as  physically  un- 
healthy atmosphere  of  the  towns. 

Where,  however,  in  all  the  public  utterances  of  landlords  and 
that  section  of  the  press  just  referred  to,  do  we  find  a  trace  of 
such  an  acknowledgment  t  On  the  contrary,  is  not  the  present 
unfortunate  social  condition  of  the  Highlands  attempted  to  be 
traced  to  almost  every  cause  and  influence  except  those  which 
will  by-and-bye  be  found  the  real  ones  1 

lochiel's  bbcemt  uttbrancbs. 

In  illustration  of  this,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to 
that  excellent  and  sympathetic  address  recently  delivered  to  this 
Society  by  our  late  chief,  Lochiel.  It  may  be  taken  as  represent- 
ing the  views  of  the  best  and  most  sympathetic  among  our  High- 
land lairds.  In  the  efforts  that  must  soon  be  made  to  heal  the 
breach  that  apparently  in  the  Highlands  is  widening  between  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil,  Lochiers  expressed  opinions  must 
always  deservedly  exert  a  most^  important  influence.  In  dealing, 
in  that  address,  with  the  present  agitation  in  the  Highlands,  he, 
however,  as  I  humbly  think,  falls  into  two  common  errors.  He 
under-estimates  its  importance  and  traces  its  origin  to  circum- 
stances and  incidents  by  far  too  recent  and  local  in  their  char- 
acter.    He  says — 

"  The  history  of  the  agitation  in  the  North  is  short  It  began 
not  a  very  long  time  ago.  It  was  insinuated  by  the  quasi  famine, 
owing  to  the  bad  harvest  of  1882,  and  was  brought  into  more  pro- 
minence by  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  finally  re- 
ceived more  notoriety  by  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Com 
mission.'' 

This  short  and  ready  explanation  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  Highlands  is  not  satisfactory  to  many  who  have  given  the 
subject  some  earnest  impartial  attention.  Many — and  their  num- 
ber is  increasing — believe  that  the  present  agitation  originated  not 
two  years  or  twenty  years  ago,  but  that  it  originated  many  years 
ago  along  with,  or  rather  out  of,  that  policy  of  the  depopulation 
of  the  rural  districts  which  so  much  altered  and  disturbed  the 
social  life  of  the  Highlands.     Every  small  liolding  extinguished  so 
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fts  to  increase  the  size  of  the  big  sheep  farm,  eveiy  acre  of  ground 
thrown  ont  of  cultivation  to  increase  Uie  dimensions  of  deer  forests 
— these,  and  not  a  recent  bad  harvest,  were  the  incidents  that 
helped  to  develop  it ;  and  what  more  than  the  appointment  of  the 
Bojal  Commissioners  gave  this  agitation  its  recent  activity  and 
notoriety,  is  the  development  of  Mr  Winans'  deer  forest,  which, 
not  content  by  the  swallowing  of  thousands  of  acres  of  good  land 
stretching  from  the  East  to  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland,  threatens 
to  dear  off  the  land  of  their  ancestors  the  entire  community  of 
crofters  and  cottars,  not  even  tolerating  the  bleat  of  Murdo  Mac- 
rae's pet  lamb  on  the  fringe  of  this  huge  forest.  These  matters 
surely  had,  and  have,  something  to  do  with  the  present  condition 
of  the  North ;  and  yet  in  Lochiers  excellent  speech  they  found  not 
a  single  reference. 

OTHER  CBITIOISMS  OF  THE  AGITATIOF. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  speakers  and  writers  who, 
when  dealing  with  the  present  state  of  the  Highlands,  not  only 
ignore  the  primary  causes  of  the  present  trouble,  but  assume  a 
tone  and  give  expression  to  sentiments  that  certainly  are  not  cal- 
culated to  soothe  the  irritations  that  unhappily  exist.  I  refer  to 
those  who  profess  to  see  in  this  movement  an  agijbation  originated 
and  fostered  by  external  influences  only.  By  such  critics  those 
who  venture  to  condemn  the  depopulating  of  the  past,  or  demand 
the  redress  of  present  grievances,  are  branded  as  outside  agitators, 
actuated  by  selfish  and  unworthy  motives.  Now,  although  the 
history  of  this  movement  warranted  this  tone  and  these  insinua- 
tions in  a  greater  measure  than  it  does,  I  think  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly ill-advised  method  of  dealing  with  such  a  social  agitation, 
especially  among  Highlanders.  To  attempt  to  suppress  a  consti- 
tutional agitation  for  the  remedy  of  recognised  and  well-defined 
grievances  by  mere  bullying ;  to  drag  the  names  of  respectable 
and  loyal  citizens  who  express  sympathy  with  the  people  through 
the  press  in  columns  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule,  is  as  foolish  as  it  is 
un&iir.  Such  treatment  has  a  two-fold  pernicious  effect  on  this 
or  any  similar  movement ;  it  deprives  the  agitation  of  the  advice 
and  influence  of  many  who,  while  quite  in  sympathy,  are  too  sen- 
sitive to  fskce  the  sneers  and  sarcasms  to  which  connection  with 
such  a  movement  exposes  them.  Cut  this  is  not  all,  for  just  in 
proportion  as  the  more  sensitive  (not  unfrequently  the  more  real) 
people  are  alienated,  in  the  same  ratio  does  the  control  and  guid- 
ance of  the  agitation  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  personal 
feelings  are  not  so  sensitive,  and  who  on  that  very  account  will,  in 
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ihe  final  adjustment,  show  less  regard  to  the  feelings  and  in« 
lerests  of  the  other  party  in  the  conflict 

I  do  not  know  that  there  are  many  lessons  that  the  modem 
i  history  of  Europe  teaches  more  forcibly  than  this,  or  an  error 
more  frequently  repeated  in  dealing  with  agitations  for  the  redress 
of  social  and  political  wrongs. 

After  references  to  the  case  of  France  and  of  Ireland,  the 
speaker  proceeded : — 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed,  from  the  past  history  and  character 
of  the  Highland  people,  we  may  say  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that 
this  Highland  movement  will  never  show  any  trace  of  similarity 
to  that  of  France  or  Ireland.  At  the  same  time,  I  hesitate  not  to 
say  that  should  this  agitation  in  the  future  develop  a  more  objec- 
tionable tendency,  the  responsibility  will  rest  on  the  apathy  of 
those  who  are  now  appealed  to  for  reasonable  remedies.  To  any 
one  who  has  given  the  least  attention  to  the  past  history  of  the 
Highlands,  the  theory  that  the  present  agitation  and  the  unfortun- 
ate relationships  existing  in  some  places  between  proprietors  and 
people  is  the  mere  outcome  of  outside  influences  and  agitators,  is 
as  unlikelv  as  it  is  absurd. 

BEAL  ORIGIN  OF  THE  AGITATION. 

The  present  agitation  would  never  have  originated,  far  less 
assumed  its  present  importance,  did  there  not  exist  in  the  con- 
ditions and  surroundings  of  the  people  abundance  of  that  material 
on  which  such  agitations  flourish.  The  feelings  and  sentiments 
of  a  people,  especially  the  Highland  people,  towards  their  superiors 
and  landlords  could  never  have  undergone  such  a  manifest  change 
at  the  bidding  of  any  outsider,  however  influential,  or  under  the 
promise  of  rewards,  however  tempting.  A  little  less  than  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  the  powerful  influence  and  threats  of  the 
Englidi  Government  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Highlanders  to 
induce  or  compel  them  to  turn  their  backs  on  their  chiefs  and  the 
cause  they  supported.  What  a  strange  contrast  does  the  conduct 
of  the  people  of  that  time  present  to  the  present.  Then  neither 
the  threats,  the  promises,  nor  the  dazzling  reward  of  £30,000  offered 
by  the  Government,  would  induce  the  men  and  women  of  Skye  to 
forsake  their  chiefs  or  the  prince  whom  they  believed  to  be  their 
sovereign.  Now  the  scene  is  changed,  and  the  Central  Government 
has  to  send  the  military  to  Skye  to  enforce  those  obligations  which, 
in  a  former  age,  no  pressure  or  reward  would  induce  the  people  to 
violate.  Such  a  change  as  this  indicates  in  the  temper  and  relation- 
ship of  proprietor  and  people  aflbrds  surely  food  for  reflection,  not 
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^mly  to  the  proprietors,  but  to  the  nation  as  well.  When  troubles 
enrroond  our  wide-spread  interests  abroad,  and  when  even  still 
more  alarming  dangers  manifest  themselves  in  our  large  towns  at 
home,  it  is  surely  not  a  time  to  alienate  the  affections  of  a  people 
always  the  most  loyal  and  law-abiding — a  people  who  have  more 
than  once  proved  the  country's  protection  in  the  hour  of  need. 

in  the  fJEkce  of  the  abuse  heaped  on  those  who  now  venture 
to  sympathise  with  the  present  grievances,  and  condemn  the 
policy  which  has  so  depopulated  the  rural  districts  in  the  High- 
lands, it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  that,  if  they  err,  it  is 
in  the  company  of  many  with  whom  it  is  no  small  honour  to  have 
any  association  whatever. 

That  the  Highland  people  have  got  but  scant  justice  has  been 
quite  as  earnestly  expresised  in  the  past  as  it  is  in  the  present  day; 
and  that  by  men  and  women  with  whom,  in  point  of  culture, 
patriotism,  and  sound  sense,  the  modem  critics  will  bear  no  com- 
parison. Nearly  a  century  ago,  and  just  when  in  the  new  de- 
paitnre  in  the  Highlands  sheep  and  deer  were  replacing  men, 
that  lady  of  culture,  Mrs  Grant  of  Laggan,  in  some  of  those 
splendid  "  Letters  from  the  Mountains,''  took  occasion  to  denounce 
Uie  clearances,  and  express  her  sympathy  with  the  people.  Greneral 
Stewart  of  Garth,  who  thoroughly  appreciated  the  character  of  the 
Highlanders  and  their  military  value  to  the  nation,  reiterated  the 
same  opinions.  Hugh  Miller,  whose  deep  philosophical  mind  and 
scientific  mode  of  thinking  and  writing  would  surely  place  him 
above  suspicion  as  a  mere  agitator,  saw  the  wrongs  inflicted  on 
the  people,  and  denounced  them  in  the  severest  language.  The 
Madeods  of  Morven  wept  and  sung  melancholy  dirges  over  the 
desolations  that  surrounded  their  once  populous  parishes.  And 
what  shall  I  say  of  that  brave  and  gallant  youth  who,  to  the  grief 
of  his  countrymen,  recently  lost  his  life  in  that  struggle  that  has 
now  cast  such  a  halo  of  melancholy  interest  over  the  Soudan.  In 
John  A.  Cameron,  of  the  Standard^  the  Highlanders  lost  their 
latest  and  best  friend.  His  life,  short  as  it  has  been,  was  far  too 
real  to  allow  vague  theories  and  sentiments  have  for  him  any  at- 
traction, and  yet  his  chivalrous  nature  responded  to  some  of  the 
grievances  of  his  native  Highlands.  During  the  earlier  troubles 
in  Skye  his  stirring  letters  to  the  Standard  newspaper  gave  the 
social  condition  of  the  North  an  interest  to  the  higher  circles  of 
English  society  that  it  never  had  before,  and  from  the  publicity 
thus  obtained  good  will  foUow.  Some  of  his  latest  literary  work  be- 
fore leaving  for  the  Nile  were,  I  think,  papers  in  some  of  the 
magazines  bearing  on  F'ghland  subjects.     In  one  of  these  he 
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drew  public  attention  to  the  degenerating  composition  of  the 
Highlfi^d  regiments,  deploring  that  some  of  these  were  fast  becom- 
ing Highland  in  name  only,  by  the  necessity  of  filling  the  ranks 
from  the  large  towns.  Another,  a  paper  entitled  "  Storm  Clouds 
in  the  Highlands,''  is  full  of  melancholy  interest,  giving  ample 
promise  that  had  he  lived  the  best  interests  of  his  native  High- 
lands would  have  in  him  an  earnest  advocate.  If  it  were  reiJly 
necessary  to  say  more  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  claims  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Highlands  by  referring  at  greater  length  to  the 
character  of  those  who  in  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  recognised 
and  advocated  those  claims,  I  might  furnish  you  with  a  list  long 
enough  of  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  whose  very  names  and 
association  with  this  movement  should  protect  it  from  the  harsh 
criticism  we  are  so  accustomed  to  hear.  When  the  critics  and 
newspapers  who  ridicule  the  efforts  of  those  who  in  the  present  day 
advocate  land  law  reform  in  the  Highlands  shall  be  forgotten,  a 
future  age  will  set  its  proper  value  on  the  services  rendered  by  such 
men  as  Professor  BlacHe,  Mackay  of  Hereford,  and  the  ever-increas- 
ing band  who  are  at  present  fighting  the  people's  battle.  I  would  not 
refer  to  this  matter  so  much  for  the  more  object  of  indicating  the 
character  and  motives  of  the  Highlanders  and  their  public  friends, 
even  if  this  were  necessary,  as  it  is  not,  but  I  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  of  protesting  against  harsh  and  unfair  insinuations  on 
public  grounds,  and  in  the  interest  of  law  and  order  throughout 
the  Highlands,  and  as  such  criticism  has  a  tendency  to  irritate  and 
rouse  feelings  once  awakened  not  so  easily  calmed  down. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  here  to  say  that  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  sooal  reform  in  the  Highlands  at  present  is 
the  conduct  of  those  of  the  people  who,  in  th^r  efforts  to  obtain 
redress,  do  not  strictly  adhere  to  constitutional  and  peaceable 
means,  and  who,  while  able  to  do  so,  refuse  to  discharge  obliga- 
tions which  honour  and  morality  demand.  Highlanders  should  at 
this  time  in  particular  remember  that  every  act  of  lawlessness,  as 
well  as  every  unreasonable  demand,  throws  discredit  on  their 
movement,  and  frustrates  the  best  efforts  of  their  friends. 

Let  me  now  assume  that  what  I  have  so  far  been  pointing 
out  is  to  a  certain  extent  at  least  correct ;  let  me  take  for  granted 
that  you  admit  that  there  are  in  the  circumstances  and  surround- 
ings of  the  people  grievances  that  call  for  remedies ;  let  the  char- 
acters and  motives  of  those  who  advocate  those  remedies  be  at 
least  respected ;  let  landlords  and  factors,  county  officials,  and  a 
section  of  the  press,  for  a  time  at  least,  sheathe  those  weapons  of 
cold  indifference  and  active  irritation  which  have  hitherto  marked 
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their  attitude  towards  this  movement ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
I  venture  to  say  a  foundation  has  been  obtained  on  which  good 
will  and  mutual  co-operation  may  3  ei  build  a  future  of  peace  and 
proeperity  for  the  Highlands. 

OO-OPEBATION    BETWEEN  THE   LE0I8LATURE,  PROPBIETOBS, 

AND  THE    PEOPLE. 

I  say  mutual  co-operation,  for  if  the  present  condition  of  the 
Highlands  is  to  be  improved,  three  parties  must  co-operate,  each 
fulfilling  their  respective  obligations — the  Legislature,  the  proprie- 
tors, and  the  people.  Speaking  generally,  this  combined  action 
must  tend  in  the  immediate  direction  of  gradually  reversing  the 
policy  which  has  for  so  long  influenced  land  legislation,  estate 
management,  and  the  system  of  agriculture  in  the  North. 

The  unnatural  exodus  of  the  people  from  the  rural  districts 
into  the  large  towns  and  villages  must  be  stopped :  not  by  any 
arbitrary  or  artificial  means,  but  by  creating  in  the  rural  districts 
conditions  of  life  and  surroundings  more  attractive  than  at  present 
exist.  This  process  of  clearing  the  people  from  the  rural  districts, 
and  the  natural  effect  of  rapidly  increasing  the  population  of  the 
towns,  is  unhealthy  and  dangerous.  The  whole  tendency  of  the 
present  land  laws  and  systems  of  estate  management  encourages 
this  process.  What  of  the  land  that  is  not  idle  and  unproductive 
is  year  by  year  passing  into  fewer  hands ;  there  is  thus  less  labour 
needed  and  less  food  produced.  A  first  step  in  the  right  direction 
would,  I  think,  be  the  immediate  alteration  of  those  laws  of  entail 
and  primogeniture  that  at  present  bind  up  so  much  land  in  the 
nominal  hands  of  those  who  have  neither  the  power  or  the  means 
to  develop  its  resources.  A  veto  must  at  the  same  time  be  put 
on  the  further  increase  of  deer  forests,  or  such  other  arrangements 
as  withdraws  the  land  from  its  proper  use,  and  limits  the 
quantity. 

Without  the  active  interference  of  the  Legislature,  I  think 
that  from  the  present  state  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  and  the 
evident  collapse  of  the  past  system  of  large  farms,  the  good  practi- 
cal sense  of  the  proprietors  will  encourage  an  immediate  increase 
in  the  number  and  size  of  small  holdings.  Legislation  must,  how- 
ever, ^Y^  the  tenant  a  tangible  security  of  tenure,  and  an  un- 
doubted claim  to  whatever  improvements  he  makes  or  additional 
value  he  adds  to  his  holding,  with  a  perfect  right  to  dispose  of  his 
interest  in  the  same  to  the  best  advantage.  In  connection  with 
this,  it  is  often  said  that  security  of  tenure  with  or  without  leases 
already  exists  on  most  estates  in  the  Highlands.     Li  reply  to  this, 
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drew  pablic  attention  to  the  degenerating  composition  of  the 
Highland  regiments,  deploring  that  some  of  these  were  fast  becom- 
ing Highland  in  name  only,  by  the  necessity  of  filling  the  ranks 
from  the  large  towns.  Another,  a  paper  entitled  "  Storm  Clouds 
in  the  Highlands,''  is  full  of  melancholy  interest,  giving  ample 
promise  that  had  he  lived  the  best  interests  of  his  native  High- 
lands would  have  in  him  an  earnest  advocate.  If  it  were  really 
necessary  to  say  more  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  claims  made 
on  behaJf  of  the  Highlands  by  referring  at  greater  length  to  the 
character  of  those  who  in  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  recognised 
and  advocated  those  claims,  I  might  furnish  you  with  a  list  long 
enough  of  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  whose  very  names  and 
association  with  this  movement  should  protect  it  from  the  harsh 
criticism  we  are  so  accustomed  to  hear.  When  the  critics  and 
newspapers  who  ridicule  the  efforts  of  those  who  in  the  present  day 
advocate  land  law  reform  in  the  Highlands  shall  be  forgotten,  a 
future  age  will  set  its  proper  value  on  the  services  rendered  by  such 
men  as  Professor  BlacHe,  Mackay  of  Hereford,  and  the  ever-increaa- 
ing  band  who  are  at  present  fighting  the  people's  battle.  I  would  not 
refer  to  this  matter  so  much  for  the  more  object  of  indicating  the 
character  and  motives  of  the  Highlanders  and  their  public  friends, 
even  if  this  were  necessary,  as  it  is  not,  but  I  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  of  protesting  against  harsh  and  unfair  insinuations  on 
public  grounds,  and  in  tibe  interest  of  law  and  order  throughout 
the  Highlands,  and  as  such  criticism  has  a  tendency  to  irritate  and 
rouse  feelings  once  awakened  not  so  easily  calmed  down. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  here  to  say  that  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  sooal  reform  in  the  Highlands  at  present  is 
the  conduct  of  those  of  the  people  who,  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
redress,  do  not  strictly  adhere  to  constitutional  and  peaceable 
means,  and  who,  while  able  to  do  so,  refuse  to  discharge  obliga- 
tions which  honour  and  morality  demand.  Highlanders  should  at 
this  time  in  particular  remember  that  every  act  of  lawlessness,  as 
well  as  every  unreasonable  demand,  throws  discredit  on  their 
movement,  and  frustrates  the  best  efforts  of  their  friends. 

Let  me  now  assume  that  what  I  have  so  far  been  pointing 
out  is  to  a  certain  extent  at  least  correct ;  let  me  take  for  granted 
that  you  admit  that  there  are  in  the  circumstances  and  surround- 
ings of  the  people  grievances  that  call  for  remedies ;  let  the  char- 
acters and  motives  of  those  who  advocate  those  remedies  be  at 
least  respected ;  let  landlords  and  factors,  county  officials,  and  a 
section  of  the  press,  for  a  time  at  least,  sheathe  those  weapons  of 
cold  indifference  and  active  irritation  which  have  hitherto  marked 
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their  attitude  towards  this  movement ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
I  venture  to  say  a  foundation  has  been  obtained  on  which  good 
will  and  mutuaJ  co-operation  may  3  ei  build  a  future  of  peace  and 
proeperity  for  the  Highlands. 

OO-OPEBATION    BETWEEN  THE   LE0I8LATURB,  PROPRIETORS, 

AND  THE   PEOPLE. 

I  say  mutual  co-operation,  for  if  the  present  condition  of  the 
Highlands  is  to  be  improved,  three  parties  must  co-operate,  each 
fulfilling  their  respective  obligations — ^the  Legislature,  the  proprie- 
tors, and  the  people.  Speaking  generally,  this  combined  action 
must  tend  in  the  immediate  direction  of  gradually  reversing  the 
policy  which  has  for  so  long  influenced  land  legislation,  estate 
management,  and  the  system  of  agriculture  in  the  North. 

The  unnatural  exodus  of  the  people  from  the  rural  districts 
into  the  large  towns  and  villages  must  be  stopped :  not  by  any 
arbitrary  or  artificial  means,  but  by  creating  in  the  rural  districts 
conditions  of  life  and  surroundings  more  attractive  than  at  present 
exist.  This  process  of  clearing  the  people  from  the  rural  districts, 
and  the  natural  effect  of  rapidly  increasing  the  population  of  the 
towns,  is  unhealthy  and  dangerous.  The  whole  tendency  of  the 
present  land  laws  and  systems  of  estate  management  encourages 
this  process.  What  of  the  land  that  is  not  idle  and  unproductive 
is  year  by  year  passing  into  fewer  hands  ;  there  is  thus  less  labour 
needed  and  less  food  produced.  A  first  itep  in  the  right  direction 
would,  I  think,  be  the  immediate  alteration  of  those  laws  of  entail 
and  primogeniture  that  at  present  bind  up  so  much  land  in  the 
nominal  hands  of  those  who  have  neither  the  power  or  the  means 
to  develop  its  resources.  A  veto  must  at  the  same  time  be  put 
on  the  further  increase  of  deer  forests,  or  such  other  arrangements 
as  withdraws  the  land  from  its  proper  use,  and  limits  the 
quantity. 

Without  the  active  interference  of  the  Legislature,  I  think 
that  from  the  present  state  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  and  the 
evident  collapse  of  the  past  system  of  large  farms,  the  good  practi- 
cal sense  of  the  proprietors  will  encourage  an  immediate  increase 
in  the  number  and  size  of  small  holdings.  Legislation  must,  how- 
ever, give  the  tenant  a  tangible  security  of  tenure,  and  an  un- 
doubted claim  to  whatever  improvements  he  makes  or  additional 
value  he  adds  to  his  holding,  with  a  perfect  right  to  dispose  of  his 
interest  in  the  same  to  the  best  advantage.  In  connection  with 
this,  it  is  often  said  that  security  of  tenure  with  or  without  leases 
already  exists  on  most  estates  in  the  Highlands.     Li  reply  to  this, 
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it  need  only  be  9aid  that  that  security  of  tenure  a  luan  holds  de- 
pendent on  the  goodwill  of  his  proprietor  or  the  customb  of  the 
estate,  is  by  far  too  unsatisfactory  aud  precarious,  compared  with 
that  security  established  by  law.  A  change  of  proprietorship,  a 
mere  dispute  with  one  of  the  estate  officials,  may  disturb  the 
former,  while  the  latter  is  dependent  only  on  his  proper  perform- 
ance of  his  lawful  obligations,  and  is  much  more  conducive  to 
independence  and  a  greater  incentive  to  industry.  Placed  in  a 
satiE^Eactory  position  in  his  tenure  and  in  his  rights  to  his  improve- 
ments, I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  fix  rents  by 
legal  processes  such  as  the  proposed  land  courts.  This,  I  fear, 
would  tend  to  create  new  difficulties,  and  lead  to  frequent  and  ex- 
pensive litigation,  adding  to  the  objectionable  extent  to  which 
our  social  and  business  arrangements  are  already  in  lawyers' 
hands.  An  agricultural  holding,  like  other  places  of  business, 
must  always  be  more  or  less  affected  by  other  circumstances  than 
the  position  and  nature  of  the  soil,  such  as  the  amount  of  industry 
and  intelligence  brought  to  bear  upon  it ;  and  no  land  court,  how- 
ever impartial,  can  on  the  whole  so  surely  and  safely  determine 
the  value  of  such  holdings  as  the  healthy  action  of  the  natural 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

LIMITED   AREA   OF   LAND — DEER  FORESTS. 

Here,  however,  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the  great 
difficulty  in  the  Highlands,  the  limited  quantity  of  land  available 
for  the  multiplication  of  small  holdings.  At  present  the  tenant 
looking  out  for  such  is  placed  at  an  enormous  disadvantage ;  he 
has  to  make  terms  for  a  commodity  the  value  of  which  is  natundly 
increased,  and  the  supply  of  which  is  restricted  by  the  long  opera- 
tion of  unhealthy  influences.  This,  however,  is  surely  a  difficulty 
that  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  and  the  proprietors  ought  to  be 
competent  to  deal  with.  The  unprofitable  history  of  large  farms 
for  the  past  few  years,  and  the  greater  success  attending  the 
smaller  holdings,  clearly  indicate  that  even  in  the  interest  of  the 
rent-roll  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  latter  is  adviaabla  The 
alternative  of  deer  foresting  large  farms  falling  vacant,  so  much 
acted  on  of  late,  is  one  not  in  favour  with  popular  opinion — in 
fact,  it  is  not  only  in  the  rural  districts  but  in  the  large  towns 
becoming  regarded  as  a  social  evil,  limiting  the  food-producing 
capacity  of  the  country.  Any  one  who  studies  the  signs  of  the 
times  can  see  that  ^*  the  coming  democracy''  has  its  eye  on  this  and 
similar  alienation  of  land,  and  if  these  matters  once  become  the 
subjects  of  practical  legislation,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  the 
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reforms  effected  will  be  mach  more  drastic  than  the  reasonable 
concessions  that  are  now  demanded. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  STOCKING  SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

But  let  me  now  suppose  that  the  difficulty  of  the  present 
limited  area  of  land  available  for  small  holdings  be  got  over  by 
the  voluntary  breaking  up  of  the  large  farms  and  the  compulsory 
curtailment  of  deer  forests,  we  are  again  confronted  with  the 
next  difficulty,  the  want  of  means  on  the  part  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  to  stock  such  holdings.  Now,  every  one  admits  that 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  Highlands  this  is  a  difficulty,  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  a  difficulty  to  some  extent  exag- 
gerated, and  a  difficulty  very  much  occasioned  by  the  policy  of 
the  past,  for  which  the  people  are  less  responsible  than  is  usually 
admitted.  On  this  account,  the  inability  of  the  people  to  stock  the 
land  ought  to  be  referred  to  in  a  more  kindly  and  considerate 
maimer  than  is  sometimes  done.  If  many  of  our  Highland  people 
have  not  the  means  to  stock  the  land  with,  we  must  not  forget 
that  they  once  had  means,  and  stock  too,  but  in  many  instances 
by  the  sudden  evictions  from  their  holdings,  they  were  compelled 
to  part  with  stock  at  little  value,  and  the  want  of  subsequent 
employment  soon  dissipated  the  little  means  that  the  expenses  of 
removal  left. 

In  their  present  condition,  however,  the  difficulty  of  want  of 
capital  is  surely  not  insurmountable.  Once  let  the  Highland 
crofter  have  security  in  his  tenure,  and  a  legal  right  to  whatever 
increase  of  value  he  gives  his  holding  in  the  form  of  stocks  or 
other  improvements,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  necessary 
aid  will  be  forthcoming  when  required. 

INVESTMENTS  OF  CAPITAL  IN  SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

To  the  merchant,  the  banker,  and  capitalist  there  is  no  safer 
investment  than  the  requirements  of  the  holders  of  moderately 
sized  holdings  on  such  secure  footing  as  I  have  indicated.  The 
scale  of  their  operations  does  not  expose  them  to  the  risks  and  ex- 
penses attending  a  more  extensive  system.  The  circumstances 
are  better  known  to  themselves  and  more  readily  ascertained  by 
those  who  have  dealings  with  them.  Money  invested  on  the 
security  of  industrious  Highland  small  farmers  and  crofters,  and 
thus  employed  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  Highlands,  is 
surely  as  safe  and  well  employed  as  in  those  foreign  securities 
that  have  within  recent  years  swallowed  up  so  much  of  even 
Highland  capital.     I  am  told  on  reliable  authority  that  within  a 
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few  years  back  considerablj  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money 
has  been  lost  to  Inverness  and  neighbourhood  in  investments  of 
this  class — surely  a  strong  argument  for  seeking  safer  and  more 
creditable  investments  at  home. 

For  the  investment  of  such  capital,  the  Highlands  at  this 
moment  offer  a  wide,  profitable,  and  patriotic  field.  The  food- 
producing  powers  of  Uiis  country  are  being  neglected,  so  that 
year  by  year  we  are  becoming  more  and  more  dangerously  de- 
pendent on  foreign  supplies.  Not  only  in  the  towns,  but  in 
country  villages  and  rural  districts,  the  people  almost  live  entirely 
on  foreign  food,  and  not  only  those  commodities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  which  our  soil  and  climate  are  unsuitable,  but  those 
articles  which  could  be  grown  and  produced  in  this  country  better 
than  in  almost  any  other.  Every  shilling's  worth  of  such  food 
imported  is  so  much  added  to  the  w^th  of  the  nation  we 
buy  from,  and  is  equally  so  much  reduction  in  the  wealth  of  our 
own.  With,  I  suppose,  about  35,000,000  of  people  in  this  country 
to  provide  food  for,  the  British  agriculturist  has  a  wide  field  for 
the  sale  of  his  produce.  If,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  make  a  large 
allowance  for  such  articles  for  the  production  of  which  our  climate 
and  circumstances  may  not  be  suitable,  and  in  the  position  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  farmer,  there  is  still  a  wido  field  in  other 
articles  in  the  production  of  which  the  British  farmer,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Highland  crofter,  might  profitably  compete. 

In  a  magazine  the  other  day  I  came  across  some  statistics  of 
foreign  food  importations  that  in  the  present  condition  of  this 
country  generally,  and  in  the  Highlands  particularly,  were  almost 
staggering.  This  writer,  quoting  reliable  Board  of  Trade  statis- 
tics, says  that  we  import  annually,  apart  from  wheat  and  other 
kinds  of  grain,  over  £38,000,000  in  articles  that  could  easily  and 
profitably  be  produced  at  home.  I  shall  only  mention  a  few  of 
these,  and  in  round  numbers : — 


Pork,  cured  and  fresh 


11,400,000 
4,700,000 
2,400,000 
1,800,000 
1,000,000 
130,000 

And  ten  other  articles  of  a  similar  class.  Now,  if  we  have  in  this 
country,  and  in  the  Highlands  particularly,  the  two  great  factors 
in  food  production,  the  land  and  the  people,  is  it  too  much  to  say 


Butter 
Cheese 

Eggs 
Lard 
Onions 
Potatoes 


£8,000,000 
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that  if  not  in  the  interests  of  the  people  themselves,  then  in  the 
wider  interests  of  the  nation,  these  two  should  be  brought  to- 
gether. 

We  most  not  forget,  however,  that  other  remedies  are  pro- 
posed for  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of  the  High- 
lands, and  to  one  of  these  in  particular  I  wish  to  draw  your  spe- 
cial attention.  It  is,  you  are  aware,  proposed  that  it  would  be 
better  for  us  to  buy  our  food  from  abroad  than  produce  it  at  home, 
and  the  people  are  asked  to  improve  their  condition  by  emigrating 
to  other  lands.  I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  at  present  by  refer- 
ing  to  the  fallacy  of  the  former  remedy,  but  I  have  a  word  to  say 
as  to  the  latter.  I  am  not  going  to  disparage  emigration  as  a 
powerful  and  often  successful  means  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  people  ;  and  when  carried  out  under  such  favourable  circum- 
stances and  generosity  of  spirit  as  seem  to  be  the  case  on  the  estates 
of  Lady  Gordon  Cathcart,  I  think  such  a  remedy  is  deserving  of 
praise.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  look  with  grave  suspicion  on 
many  of  the  emigratory  prop>osals  now  made  to  the  Highlands. 
We  have  seen  over  and  over  throughout  the  Highlands  that  emi- 
gration, on  however  large  a  scale  from  a  given  district,  does  not 
improve  the  condition  of  those  who  are  left,  as  the  land  thus  va- 
cated is  not  appropriated  to  them.  In  cases  like  these,  emigration, 
as  a  remedy,  \a  only  a  mockery.  Districts  might  be  named  where 
the  present  population  is  only  a  percentage  of  what  it  once  was  ; 
and  yet  the  condition  of  the  remnant  left  is  worse  than  in  the 
days  of  alleged  congestion.  This  indiscriminate  emigration 
from  the  Highlands  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
poverty.  From  an  industrial  point  of  view  the  best  portion 
of  the  population  are  driven  away — the  young,  the  active, 
and  the  more  intelligent  —leaving  behind  those  less  able  to  do  for 
themselves.  The  former,  to  become  our  keenest  competitors  in  the 
productive  industries  of  other  lands  ;  while  the  latter  become  year 
by  year  the  unproductive  classes  at  home.  Looking  at  the  matter 
broadly,  and  in  the  light  of  much  of  what  has  come  under  my  own 
observation,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  glowing  prospects  of  the  suc- 
cessful career  of  the  Highland  emigrant  is  too  often  realised,  at 
least  in  the  measure  expected.  Of  course  there  are  many  instances 
of  emigrants  getting  on  well  in  the  land  of  their  adoption ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  suspect  that  there  are  many  cases  of 
emigrants  suffering  privations,  hardships,  and  ultimate  failure, 
intensified  by  the  absence  of  the  soothing  influences  of  home 
and  kindred ;  and  I  suspect  that  the  history  of  Highland 
emigration  furnishes  as  many  sad  tales  of  this  sort  as  throws  a 
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shade  of  gloom  over  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  Last  year  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  uncertainties  and  hardships  attending 
emigration  came  under  our  notice  here.  I  understand  that  the 
facts  are  still  under  investigation,  and  may  yet  attract  some  at- 
tention. Shortly  after  the  troubles  that  made  the  "  Braes '' 
famous,  a  body  of  Skye  people  (including  some  of  those  who  were 
conspicuous  in  that  trial)  were  induced  to  emigrate  to  North  Caro- 
lina. According  to  the  apparently-truthful  story  of  two  of  the 
men  who  came  back  to  collect  as  much  as  would  bring  home  their 
&milies,  their  fares  to  the  port  of  shipping,  as  well  as  their  pas- 
sage to  North  Carolina,  were  paid,  they  knew  not  by  whom.  The 
prospect  of  plenty  work  and  good  wages  was  held  out  to  them  on 
arrival,  with  other  brighter  prospects  for  the  future.  On  their 
arrival,  however,  they  discovered  to  their  bitter  disappointment 
that  both  promises  and  prospects  were  a  delusion.  Where  work  was 
obtained,  the  only  wages  given  was  the  bare  food,  and  the  houses 
provided  were  the  small  one-roomed  huts  (as  one  of  the  men  re- 
marked) once  occupied  by  slaves.  The  70  emigrants,  scattered 
over  the  country  at  long  distances  from  each  other,  struggled  on  in 
the  hope  of  better  treatment  so  long  as  the  means  they  brought  with 
them  lasted.  Their  condition,  however,  getting  worse  instead  of 
better,  and  the  food  and  the  climatetellinginjuriously  on  their  health, 
those  who  could  do  so  left  the  place.  The  poor  men  who  told  this 
story  in  Inverness  and  other  places  had  no  means  left  to  bring 
back  their  families.  By  the  kind  assistance  of  some  friends  and 
countrymen  they  have,  I  trust,  by  this  time  been  enabled  to  rescue 
the  remaining  members  of  their  families  from  the  desperate  con- 
dition into  which  they  consider  themselves  to  have  been  misled.  The 
melancholy  tale  of  the  hardships  and  disappointment  experienced 
by  this  small  band  of  Skye  emigrants  is,  I  suspect,  if  all  were  known, 
not  unfrequent  in  the  history  of  emigration  from  the  Highlands. 
The  sufferings  experienced  by  the  earlier  emigrants  to  the  North 
American  coloi^es  are  matters  of  history,  and  when  one  ponders  over 
such  records  as  these,  one  is  forced  to  ask  the  question,  is  emigration 
really  the  only  alternative  1  Can  no  other  means  be  found  to  relieve 
the  congestion  of  population  in  certain  districts  in  the  Highlands 
by  presenting  opportunities  for  migration  to  other  districts  where 
the  presence  of  an  industrious  people  would  be  a  mutual  benefit  to 
themselves  and  the  proprietor.  What  has  already  been  done  in 
this  direction  gives  ample  encouragement  to  do  more.  Let  me 
give  you  one  instance.  Between  30  and  40  years  ago  a  lai-ge 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  Highland  glen  I  know  of  had  to 
leave  owing  to  the  new  estate  arrangements  of  large  farms  char- 
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acteristic  of  those  times.     I  suppose  that  the  large  majority  of 
those   people   shared  the   common   fate  usually  attending   such 
changes,  either  emigrating  or  finding  shelter  in  the  Lowlands.     By 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  chance  more  than  anything  else,  how- 
ever, some  18  or  20  families  got  a  settlement  on  a  piece  of  not 
very  promising  land  on  the  southern  side  of  Knockfarrel,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Strathpeffer.      Here  those  families  and  their 
descendants  formed  what  I  consider  a  model  Highland  township. 
Grenerously  treated  as  they  have  been  by  their  noble  proprietrix, 
even  in  the  absence  of  much  early  agricultural  training,  they  have, 
by  sheer  hard  work  and  industry,  converted  that  patch  of  compa- 
rative moorland  into  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  attractive 
clusters  of  small  holdings  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands.     The  area 
of  land  under  cultivation  does  not,  I  think,  much  exceed  150  acres ; 
yet  on  this  limited  area  has  existed  for  so  long  almost  as  large  a 
population  as  is  to  be  found  (holding  land  at  least)  in  the  extensive 
glen  from   which  they  migrated.      Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
quote   the   complimentary    reference   made   to   this  community 
by     their     factor,    Mr     Gunn,     Strathpeffer,    in    bis    evidence 
before  the   Royal   Commission  : — "  It   happened   that  a  colony 
of    crofters    who    were   removed    from    another   estate,  to  the 
number  of  eighteen  families,  applied  for  this  new  land,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  then  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  yielded  to 
their  importunities  and  gave  them  possession,  granting  them  leases 
and  materials  with  which  to  build  houses.     It  is  due  to  these 
people  to  say  that,  with  scarcely  one  exception,  they  have  proved 
to  be  excellent  tenants  in  every  respect.     They  are  industrious, 
and  farm  systematically  and  well,  and  of  this  we  hav^  the  best 
evidence  in  the  fact  that  they  pay  their  rents  regularly,  and  that 
within  the  last  few  years  most  of  them  have  substantially  im- 
proved their  houses,  four  of  which  have  lately  been  slated."     To 
this  testimony  it  may  be  added,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  in  their  characters,  social  arrangements,  and  the  discharge  of 
all  outside  obligations,  this  little  township  is  a  credit  to  themselves 
and  to  the  Highlands.     Living  compactly  together,  and  having 
common  experiences,  they  have  retained  among  them  many  of 
those  kindly  feelings  and  mutual  interest  in  each  other  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  Highland  people  of  the  past.     The  old  people 
among  them,   now  almost  passed  away,  weie  with   few  excep- 
tions  carried    back    to   their   native    glen,    wishing    with  tnae 
Highland    instinct    to    mix    their    dust   with    those    of    their 
kindred.     I  have  just  referred  to  this  case  to  show  that  if  such 
ccmparative  success  has  attended  migration  of  an  almost  accidental 
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character,  what  could,  and  may  still,  be  done  under  systematic 
efforts  and  greater  encouragements.  This  continual  cry  about  the 
glories  of  emigration,  with  its  glowing  prospects  of  wealth  and 
fortunes,  and  entirely  ignoring  the  possibilities  of  industrious  well- 
doing at  home,  has  a  demoralising  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  rising 
youth  of  the  Highlands.  Between  the  squalid  misery  so  often 
pictured  to  us  on  the  estates  of  Skye,  and  the  ideal  wealth  of  the 
emigrant,  there  is  a  wide  field  still  unoccupied  at  home,  however 
much  that  field  may  be  despised  by  the  false  teachings  of  modem 
political  economy.  The  maximum  of  happiness  is  not  always 
found  in  the  effort  to  amass  a  fortune  any  more  than  in  extricating 
oneself  from  the  toils  and  privations  of  poverty ;  possibly  it  is 
more  to  be  found  in  the  medium  condition  of  constant  industry 
reasonably  rewarded.  A  complete  reversal  of  the  pi-esent  agri- 
cultural system  in  the  Highlands  would  bring  the  people  nearer 
this  condition  than  anything  else  I  can  think  of.  In  agricultural 
and  rural  occupations  perhaps,  oftener  than  in  any  other,  is  realised 
the  ideal  life  of  the  poet — 

"  Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing. 
Onward  through  life  he  goes. 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun. 

Each  evening  sees  it  close  : 
Something  attempted,  something  done, 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose." 

And  as  another  of  our  own  poets  has  beautifully  expressed  it, 
there  may  be  more  real  pleasure  and  profit  in  constant  industry 
than  in  tiie  accumulation  of  wealth — 

"  Tis  the  battle,  not  the  prize. 

That  fills  the  hero's  heart  with  joy. 
And  industry  that  bliss  supplies 

Which  mere  possession  might  destroy." 

When  legislation  will  give  the  Highland  people  a  firmer  footing 
on  the  land,  and  place  more  of  it  at  their  disposal ;  when  the  pre- 
sent agitation  ceases,  because  its  objects  shall  have  been  gained  ; 
then  will  arrive  a  testing  time  in  the  history  of  the  Highlands  as 
trying  as  any  through  which  they  have  yet  passed.  If  the  people 
are  to  preserve  not  only  their  own  reputations,  but  that  of  their 
ancestors,  they  will  face  the  new  and  improved  condition  in  a 
manner  that  will  command  respect.  When  present  grievances  are 
remedied  there  should  be  no  desire  to  create  new  or  imaginary 
ones,  and  there  should  be  an  earnest  effort  made  to  revive  those 
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feelings  of  goodwill  and  confidence— feelings  between  proprietors 
and  people  so  happily  expressed  in  the  good  old  motto : — '*  Clann 
nan  Gaidheal  an  guaillibh  a  cheile."  Then  shall  our  western 
isles,  our  straths  Hnd  glens,  romantic  in  scenery  as  well  as  in  his- 
tory, become  once  again  the  home  of  a  people  who,  while  they 
brook  no  injustice,  will  readily  acknowledge  with  gratitude  such 
improvements  in  their  social  condition  as  wise  legislation  and  the 
prudence  of  the  proprietors  may  bring  about. 


4th  March  1885. 

At  the  meeting  on  this  date,  Duncan  Mactavish,  of  D.  Mac- 
tavish  &  Co.,  High  Street,  Inverness,  was  elected  un  ordinary 
member.  The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr  Alexander 
Ross,  Alness,  on  "  Sir  Robert  Munro,  VI.  Baronet,  and  XXIV. 
Baron  of  Fowlis,  who  fell  at  Falkirk."  Mr  Ross's  paper  was  as 
follows  : — 


SIR  ROBERT  MUNRO. 

Sir  Robert  Munro  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Munro, 
known  as  the  *'  Blind  Baron"  of  Fowlis.  Sir  Robert  was  born  on 
the  24th  of  August  1684.  His  military  and  other  achievements, 
as  recorded  by  the  sober  pen  of  Dr  Dodderidge,  seem  fitted  to  as- 
sociate rather  with  the  ideas  derived  from  the  high  conceptions  of 
poetry  and  romance,  than  with  those  which  we  usually  acquire 
from  our  experience  of  real  life.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  calm 
wisdom,  determined  courage,  and  unassuming  piety.  His  life 
resembles  a  well-wroUght  drama,  the  scenes  of  which  become  doubly 
interesting  as  it  hastens  to  a  close.  One  of  Dr  Dodderidge's  cor- 
respondents states  that  Sir  Robert  **  was  noted  for  the  counten- 
ance he  gave  to  Divine  worship,  both  in  public  and  in  his  family, 
and  for  the  regard  which  he  eJways  expressed  for  the  Word  of 
God  and  its  ministers  '"  and  then  adds,  '*  that  he  was  sincere  in 
his  friendship,  and  full  of  compassion  even  to  the  meanest  of  those 
around  him  ;  remarkable,  above  most,  for  his  activity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  any  office  of  friendship,  where  he  had  professed  it ;  and 
for  his  great  exactness  in  the  performances  of  his  promises." 

Sir  Robert  was  at  an  early  age  sent  to  Edinburgh  University, 
where  he  highly  distinguished  himself.  On  leaving  college,  he 
entered  the  army  as  a  captain  in  the  Earl  of  Orkney's  Regiment. 
In  1705,  when  only  21  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Flanders,  where 
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he  served  for  several  years  under  the  famous  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
It  was  while  serving  there  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
celebrated  Colonel  James  Gardiner,  then  a  comet  of  Dragoons, 
and  formed  with  him  that  strict  friendship  which  death  alone  ter- 
minated. On  the  peace  of  1712,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Boss-shii'e.  In  Parliament  he  gave  an  inflexible 
opposition  to  the  measures  which  the  Ministry  were  then  taking 
to  subvert  the  succession  to  the  Crown,  and  with  it,  no  doubt,  the 
Protestant  religion,  of  which  the  Royal  Family  was  the  strongest 
barrier. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  in  1715,  Sir  Robert  readily 
gave  his  services  to  the  House  of  Hanover.     He  immediately  raised 
his  clan,  and  was  joined  by  a  body  of  the  Rosses,  his  company 
amounting  in  all  to  about  600  men.     With  these  in  November 
1715,  he  encamped  at  Alness,  and  on  the  6th  of  October  following 
he  was  joined  by  Lord  Reay,  with  an  additional  force  of  600.     He, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  and  Reay,  so  harassed 
a  body  of  300  Highlanders,  who,  under  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  were 
on  the  march  to  join  the  insurgents  at  Perth,  that  the  junction 
was  retarded  for  nearly  two  months — a  delay  which  is  said  to  have 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Stuart's  in  Scotland,  as  it  prevented  the 
Earl  of  Mar  from  crossing  the  Forth  till  the  Duke  of  Argyll  had 
gathered  sufficient  strength  to  oppose  him.     In  consequence  of  his 
stand  for  the  Government,  Sir  Robert  exposed  himself  and  his 
estate  to  the  fiercest  resentment  of  the  Jacobites,  by  whom  his 
lands  were  plundered  and  destroyed  ;  while  others,  who  pretended 
to  be  friends  of  the  Government,  saved  themselves  and  their  lands 
by  capitulating  to  the  enemy.     Being  appointed  governor  of  In- 
verness Castle,  Sir  Robert,  at  his  own  charge,  maintained  400  of 
his  clan  there  till  the  Rebellion  was  quelled.     And  these,  together 
with  some  other  clans,  well-affected  to  George  I.,  kept  possession 
of  that  important  pass,  so  that  the  Stuart  followers  were  pre- 
vented from  making  a  stand  there,  after  Argyll  had  dislodged  them 
at  Perth. 

In  1716  Sir  Robert  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry  into  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  attainted.  In  this 
office  he  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  have  erected,  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  Highlands,  parishes  which  would  have  their  stipends 
derived  from  the  confiscated  estates.  "  In  this  manner,"  says  Dr 
Dodderidge,  **  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  places  it  had  not  been 
preached  before,  and  new  Presbyteries  were  formed  in  counties 
where  discipline  and  worship  of  Protestant  Churches  had  before 
no  footing.''     It  is  stated  that  such  was  the  compassion  and  hu- 
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manity  which  attempered  his  high  courage,  that  by  his  influence 
with  the  Government  he  performed  eminent  services  to  the  unfor- 
tunate families  of  those  chiefs  whose  estates  were  confiscated. 

Sir  Robert  was  for  thirty  years  a  Member  of  Parliament 
for  the  Wick  district  of  Burghs,  during  which  time  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  consistent  friend  of  both  the  people  and 
the  King,  and  as  an  upholder  of  the  religion  and  liberty  of 
the  country.  His  fidelity  and  zeal  for  these  had  not  to  be  i>ur- 
chased,  solicited,  or  quickened,  by  personal  favours.  It  con- 
tinued through  all  that  period  unshaken  and  active,  though  from 
1724,  when  his  appointment  as  a  Commissioner  of  Inquiry  termi- 
nated, till  17*10,  he  held  no  post  under  the  Government.  In  the 
latter  year,  when  the  country  was  on  the  eve  of  what  he  deemed 
a  just  war,  though  he  had  arrived  at  an  age  at  which  the  soldier 
commonly  begins  to  think  of  retiring  from  the  fatigues  of  active 
military  life,  he  quitted  the  work  of  the  senate  for  the  dangers  of 
the  field,  and  passed  a  second  time  into  Flanders.  He  had  now  held 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  for  25  years,  and  **hiB  heart  was 
too  generous  and  too  warm  not  to  accept  of  the  same  commission,'' 
which  was  then  given  him  in  the  Highland  regiment.  This  regi- 
ment was  the  42nd  Royal  Highlanders,  Am  Freiceadan  Dvhhy  or 
Black  Watch.  Such  was  his  influence  over  the  soldiers  under  his 
command,  and  their  admiration  of  his  character,  that  his  spirit 
and  high  sense  of  honour  pervaded  the  whole  regiment. 

When  a  guard  was  granted  to  the  people  of  Flanders  for  the 
protection  of  their  property,  they  prayed  that  it  should  be  com- 
posed of  Sir  Robert's  Highlanders.  Among  Sir  Robeit's  papers 
there  is  still  existing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Elector-Palatine 
to  his  Envoy  at  London,  desiring  him  to  thank  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  in  his  name,  for  the  excellent  behaviour  of  the  Highland 
regiment,  while  they  were  in  his  territories,  "  which,"  he  expressly 
says,  *•*•  was  owing  to  the  care  of  Sir  Robert  Munro,  their  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, for  whose  sake,"  he  adds,  "  he  would  for  the  future 
always  esteem  a  Scotchman." 

Sir  Robert  and  his  regiment's  gallant  behaviour  at  the  Battle 
of  Fontenoy,  gained  him  lasting  honour.  He  was  among  the  first 
on  the  field,  and  having  obtained  permission  from  the  Duke  of 
Comberland  that  his  Highlanders  should  fight  after  the  manner  of 
their  country,  he  surprised  the  whole  army  by  a  display  of  extra- 
ordinary, yet  admirable,  tactics,  directed  with  the  most  invincible 
courage  against  the  enemy.  [Mr  Ross  then  described  in  detail 
the  doings  of  the  regiment  at  Fontenoy ;  but  as  there  is  an 
account  of  that  battle  in  Vol.  X.  of  our  Transactions,  this  part  of 
the  paper  Ls  omitted.] 
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As  an  acknowledgment  of  Sir  Robert  Manro's  services  at 
Fontenoy,  as  well  as  on  former  occasions,  George  II.  appointed 
him  to  succeed  General  Ponsonby,  who  was  slain  at  Fontenoy,  in 
the  command  of  the  37th  Regiment,  which  was  ordered  to  Scot- 
land.    This  regiment  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Falkirk  on  the 
17th  of  January  1746,  where  Sir  Robert  fell,  the  tragic  dream- 
stances  of  his  death  displaying  still  more  his  indomitable  heroism. 
On  that  fatal  day  his  regiment  was  placed  upon  the  left  wing  of 
the  army ;   but  in  the  moment  of  attack  it  participated  in  the 
general  panic  which  had  seized  the  other  regiments  on  the  left^ 
and  fled,  leaving  its   Colonel   surrounded  by  the  Highlanders, 
alone  and  unprotected.    In  this  situation  Sir  Robert  was  attacked 
by  six  men  of  Lochiel's  regiment,  and  for  some  time  gallantly  de- 
fended himself  with  his  half-pike.    He  killed  two  of  his  assailants, 
and  would  probably  have  dispatched   more,  had  not  a  seventh 
come  up  and  shot  him  in  the  groin  with  a  pistol.     On  falling,  the 
Highlander  struck  him  two  blows  across  the  face  with  his  broad- 
sword, which  killed  him  on  the  spot.     His  younger  brother,  Dr 
Duncan  Munro  of  Obsdale,  who  had,  from  fratemsd  affection, 
attended  him  to  the  field  to  afford  him  any  medical  assistance  he 
might  require,  seeing  his  brother  so  hardly  beset,  ran  to  his 
assistance,   but   was    only    in    time    to  witness  and    to   share 
his  fate  at  the   hands  of   the  same    Highlander,    who,    after 
tiring  a   pistol   shot   into  his   breast,    cut  him  down   with  his 
claymore.     Thus  fell  the  brave  and  gallant  Sir  Robert  Munro  of 
Fowlis,  in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age.     Both  his  body  and  of  that 
his  brother  were  next  day  honourably  interred  in  Falkirk  Church- 
yard, near  whei*e  they  fell,  by  the   Macdonald's   who,  though 
engaged  in  the  Rebellion,  could  not  withhold  their  high  regard  for 
the  memory  of  such  an  honourable  and  valiant  man.     The  funeral 
was  attended  by  Prince  Charlie  and  all  the  Chiefs  in  the  Highland 
army.     His  son,  Sir  Harry,  erected  over  his  grave  a  large  and 
elaborately-ornamented  sarcophagus  which  is  still  a  conspicuous 
object,  and  bears  a  suitable  Latin  inscription,  detailing  the  good 
qualities  of  the  honourable  baronet. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  many  anecdotes  con- 
cerning Sir  Robert  were  floating  among  the  tenantry  of  Fowlis, 
which,  if  then  collected,  would  have  formed  a  handsome  volume. 
They  are  all  of  one  character — ^tints  of  varied  but  unequivocal 
beauty,  which  animated  into  colour  and  semblance  of  life  iiie  faint 
outlines  of  heroism  traced  by  Dr  Dodderidge.  An  old  man — a 
Munro — who  died  eighty  years  ago,  could  for  hours  together  nar- 
rate the  exploits  of  his  chief.     He  is  described  as  a  tall,  upright^ 
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greyhaired  Highlander,  of  a  warm  heart  and  keen  unbending  spirit, 
who  fon^t  at  Dettingen,  Fontenoy^  Culloden,  and  Quebec.  One 
day  when  describing  the  closing  scene  in  the  life  of  his  almost 
idolised  leader,  after  pouring  out  his  curse  on  the  dastards  who  had 
deserted  him  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  he  started  from  his  seat,  and 
grasping  Ms  staff  as  he  burst  into  tears,  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
smothered  by  emotion,  "  Ochoin  !  Ochoin !  had  his  own  folk  been 
there!!" 

Sir  Robert  Munro  was  an  elder  in  Eilteam  Parish  Church, 
and  discharged  the  duties  connected  with  that  office  with  char- 
acteristic conscientiousness  and  consistency  as  the  Session  Records 
of  the  parish,  still  extant,  abundantly  testify. 

On  the  29th  of  October  1724,  the  parishioners  of  Kilteam 
resolved  to  give  a  call  to  the  Rev.  John  Balfour,  minister  of  Logie- 
Easter,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  Campbell,  translated  to 
Kilmuir- Wester  on  the  21st  of  February  1721  ;  and  Sir  Robert, 
Qeorge  Munro  of  Lemlair,  John  Munro  of  MUnton,  and  David 
Bethune  of  Culnaskea,  were  appointed  commissioners  to  prose- 
cute the  call  before  the  Synod  of  Ross  and  Sutherland.  The  next 
notice  of  the  matter  is  in  a  minute  of  the  Session  Records,  dated 
4th  October  1725,  where  it  is  stated  that  '<  Colonel  Robert  Munro 
reported  that  he,  with  the  commissioners  nominated,  had  attended 
the  Synod  meeting  anent  the  prosecution  of  Mr  Balfour's  call  to 
this  pariah,  and  that  the  Synod  transported  him  hither,  yet  by  the 
appeal  made  by  the  heritors  of  Logie-Easter  and  the  Presbytery 
(^  Taine  from  yr  sentence  to  the  next  General  Assembly  of  this 
Church,  he  found  such  insurmountable  difficulties  that  they  could 
not  expect  the  obtaining  of  the  said  Mr  John  Balfour,  wherefore 
he  asked  the  Moderator  of  the  Synod  to  call  ane  pro  re  ncUa 
meeting  to  recognose  their  said  sentence,  which  the  Moderator 
agreed  to,  and  appointed  the  meeting  to  hold  at  Cromarty, 
on  the  12th  instant."  On  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  a  deputa- 
tion was  appointed  to  attend  the  meeting  of  Synod,  and  pro- 
secute the  calL  Thereafter,  he  "represented  tluit  the  desolate 
state  of  this  parish  lay  very  much  at  his  heart,  which  was  the 
reasone  that  he  with  oyrs  (others)  joined  to  call  this  meeting,  in 
order  to  concert  upon  a  proper*  minister  for  the  paroch."  The 
Synod,  at  its  meeting  at  Cromarty,  reversed  their  former  sentence, 
transporting  Mr  Balfour  to  Kilteam,  and,  on  appeal  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  their  sentence  was  confirmed.  On  the  8th  of 
November  following,  the  session  and  parishioners  met  to  take 
steps  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  unanimoudy  agreed  to  call  the  Rev. 
Williaiu  Stewart,  Inverness.     Sir  Robert,  his  brother,  Captain 
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George  Munro  of  Culcaim;  George  Mnnro  of  Lemlair;  John 
Munro  of  Killichoan  (now  called  Mountrich);  and  David  Bethone 
of  Culnaskea,  vfere  appointed  commisBionera  to  prosecute  the  call 
before  the  Presbjrtery  of  Inverness.  Mr  Stewart,  after  some 
delay,  accepted  the  call ;  and  he  was  admitted  to  Kilteam  on  the 
8th  of  November  1726.  He  died  on  the  lOth  of  October  1729. 
Sir  Robert  represented  for  many  years  the  Presbytery  of  Ding- 
wall at  the  General  Assembly. 

Sir  Robert  Munro  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Seymour,  of  Woodlands,  in  Dorsetshire,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  his  wife,  Tregonwell  Anderson.  Mr 
Seymour  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  Protector  of  England  from  1547  to  1549 — being  his 
great-grandson. 

I  shall  conclude  my  notice  of  Sir  Robert  by  a  reference  to  a 
fracas  which  occurred  at  Dingwall  in  1740,  bearing  on  hhi  election 
as  M.P.  for  the  Northern  Burghs.  As  the  law  stood  then,  the 
retiring  Councillors  of  a  burgh  chose  their  successors,  and  the 
right  of  election  of  members  of  Parliament  for  burghs  was  vested 
in  Town  Councils.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  intending  can- 
didates for  Parliamentary  honours  should  take  some  interest  in 
municipal  elections.  Sir  Robert  knew  that  the  Parliament  then 
existing  would  in  a  short  time  be  dissolved,  and  he  resolved  to 
stand  for  the  Northern  Burghs.  It  appears  that  the  majority  of 
the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  Dingwall  did  not  favour  Sir 
Robert's  candidature;  and,  to  further  his  purpose,  it  is  stated 
that  lie  formed  a  project,  in  combination  with  his  brother.  Captain 
George  Munro  of  Culcaim,  then  Sheriff-Depute  of  the  County  of 
Ross,  and  several  others,  to  carry  off  the  members  of  the  Council 
who  were  opposed  to  him,  and  detain  them  till  the  election  was 
over,  which  was  to  come  off  at  Michaelmas  following.  The  night 
before  the  municipal  election  of  Dingwall  Councillors,  Captain 
Munro  arrived  in  the  burgh,  accompanied  by  about  60  armed 
men,  and  surrounded  the  house  where  Kenneth  Bayne  of  Tulloch 
and  the  other  Councillors  opposed  to  Sir  Robert  were  at  the  time. 
He  immediately  took  them  prisoners,  and  carried  them  to 
Fowlis  Castle.  Here  they  were  confined  for  the  night,  and  next 
morning  they  were  put  on  board  a  boat  at  Fowlis  beach,  to  be 
taken  to  Orkney.  The  vessel  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far 
when  a  terrific  storm  arose,  and  the  sailors  were  obliged  to  run  for 
the  shore,  and  in  the  fear  and  confusion  the  Councillors  escaped. 
They  immediately  made  for  Dingwall,  where  they  arrived  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  municipal  election.    Sir  Robert  being  informed 
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of  what  had  happened,  repaired  at  once  to  Dingwall  at  the  head  of 
200  armed  men,  and  was  there  joined  by  a  number  of  men  from 
Inverness.  Having  disposed  of  his  men  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  fully  master  of  the  town,  he,  with  a  few  chosen  men,  proceeded 
to  the  Council  house,  took  Tulloch  and  his  friends  prisoners,  car- 
ried them  to  Tain,  and  placed  them  in  the  gaol  there  where  they 
were  detained  till  the  Parliamentary  election  was  over,  after 
which  they  were  set  at  liberty. 

There  are  two  accounts  of  the  incident,  taken  on  precognition, 
still  preserved—  one  by  Tulloch  and  his  friends,  and  the  other  by 
Sir  Robert.     TuUoch's  statement  is  as  follows :  — 

"Some  time  preceding  the  election.  Sir  Robert  Munro  of 
Fowlis,  member  for  Dingwall,  etc.,  lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Earl  of  Crawford's  regiment,  and  at  the  time  Provost  of  Dingwall, 
uttered  some  threats,  and  renewed  those  threats  in  a  letter  writ 
by  his  own  hand  to  Kenneth  Bayne  of  Tulloch,  in  case  the  Town 
Council  should  not  elect  his  friends.  The  day  before  the  election. 
Sir  Robert  had  secretly  conveyed  to  the  house  of  William  Fraser 
a  party  of  60  or  80  men  in  full  arms  ;  his  brother,  Culcairn,  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  with  three  other  Justices  called  Munroes,  and 
whose  yearly  income  scarcely  deserve  a  name,  had  likewise  ap- 
pointed that  very  day  for  beginning  to  repair  the  roads  that  lay 
within  a  short  mile  of  the  town ;  and,  under  that  pretext,  con- 
vocated  nearly  200  men;  who,  instead  of  shovels,  spades,  and 
other  instruments  proper  for  mending  the  roads,  were  likewise 
armed  with  guns,  swords,  and  pistols.  The  party  that  had  been 
thus  secretly  conveyed  to  the  town  were  concealed  the  morning  of 
the  election  day  in  Eraser's  bam  and  office-houses,  until  Sir 
Robert  came  to  the  hous6  of  Alexander  Mackenzie  (where 
Kenneth  Bayne  of  Tulloch  and  nine  more  of  the  Council 
were  met,  in  order  to  proceed  together  to  the  Council- 
bouse),  and  there  again  renewed  his  threats,  unless  such 
friends  as  he  thought  proper  to  name  were  brought  upon 
the  Council;  but  as  the  ten  who  were  then  present,  and  who 
made  up  two-thirds  of  the  Council,  besides  that  the  office  of  Dean 
of  Guild  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Colin  Mackenzie,  which 
reduced  the  Council  to  14,  seemed  unanimously  resolved  to  support 
the  rights  of  the  town,  and  yield  to  no  arbitrary  demands  for 
placing  the  absolute  Government  in  the  hands  of  any  particular 
man,  the  furious  Sir  Robert,  after  several  menaces,  left  them  with 
these  words — '  Creutlemen,  farewell,  every  man  for  himself,  and 
God  for  VLB  alL'  Immediately  upon  his  departure,  the  Councillors 
and  whole  inhabitants  were  alarmed  with  seeing  50  or  60  men  in 
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arms  rush  out  from  Eraser's  Close,  under  the  command  of  Culcairn 
and  one  Douglas,  late  surgeon  in  Culcaim's  Independent  Company, 
and  march  straight  to  Mackenzie's  house,  where  the  10  Councillors 
were  met,  and,  without  knowing  any  cause,  to  find  the  doors  of 
the  house  broken  open,  and  the  whole  Councillors  carried  away 
by  an  armed  force.     Mr  Mackenzie's  wife  offering  to  go  into  the 
room,  was  drawn  backwards  by  the  cuff  of  the  neck  down  a  narrow 
turnpike  stair,  by  which  she  was  severely  hurt  and  bruised.     When 
the  Councillors  demanded  to  know  for  what  cause  they  were  so 
roughly  used,  five  men  appear  as  messengers,  and  apprehend  so 
many  of  the  Council ;  another  collars  a  sixth,  in  virtue  of  a  pre- 
tended warrant  from  the  same  Justices  of  the  Peace,  whose  names 
have  been  already  mentioned ;  but  when  the  Councillors  desire  to 
see  the  several  captions,  and  the  warrant,  and  under  form  of  in- 
strument require  to  know  for  what  sums,  or  at  whose  instance  the 
captions  are,  and  what  cause  was  expressed  in  the  warrant ;  de- 
claring that  they  were  ready  instantly  to  pay  any  sums  that  should 
be  contained  in  the  captions,  and  likewise  to  find  immediate  bail 
to  answer  whatever  was  laid  in  the  warrant ;  each  of  these,  by  order 
of  Culcairn,  is  refused,  and  they  are  dragged  out  of  town  :  while 
Sir  Robert's  butler  was  sent  express  to  call  the  200  men,  con- 
vocated  under  the  pretence  of  mending  the  roads,  to  join  the 
cavalcade ;  and  so  many  of  the  Councillors,  from  debts  contained 
in  these  sham  captions,  several  of  which  were  actually  suspended, 
and   the   suspension   duly  intimated,   were  carried  prisoners  in 
triumph  to  Tayne,  sixteen  miles  distant;  and  the  whole  Coun- 
cillors forced  to  forsake  the  town.     The  Councillors  being  thus 
removed.  Sir  Robert  Munro,  Mr  Duncan,  his  brother,  with  two 
others  who  were  in  his  party,  proceeded  to  the  Council-house,  and 
made  an  election ;   which    the  other  ten  Councillors,   with  the 
Town-Clerk,  having  the  books  of  the  town,  had  done  some  short 
time  before  the  alarm  was  brought  that  Culcairn  and  Douglas 
were  marching  at  the  head  of  their  banditti  to  assault  them. 
And  scarcely  had  Sir  Robert's  election  been  over,  when  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  armed  men,  who  had  left  the  town,  returned,  and 
found  the  Councillors'  wives,  and  others  of  their  female  friends, 
not  six  men  of  the  town  being  then  in  it,  calling  to  Sir  Robert  to 
return  their  husbands  and  their  friends ;  whilst  he  and  Culcairn 
answered  their  complaints,  by  renouncing  ail  title  to  common 
humanity,  and  ordering  their  banditti  <to  fire  sharp  shot,  east 
and  west,  to  clear  the  street.'     And  these  orders  were  accordingly 
obeyed,  and  thereby  one  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  was  shot  in  fiie 
forehead,  another  shot  at  the  mouth,  the  ball  lodging  in  the  root 
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of  hia  tongue ;  and  several  women  were  wounded,  particularly  the 
wife  of  Alexander  Mackenzie,  who  is  since  dead  of  her  wounds, 
one  in  the  cuff  of  the  neck,  which,  according  to  the  surgeon's  de- 
claration who  dressed  her  wound,  was  large  enough  for*  him  to 
turn  his  thumb  in ;  and  several  other  women  are  now  lying  in  so 
dangerous  a  way  that  their  lives  are  despaired  of.  Id  short,  no- 
thing but  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  women  in  the  agonies  of  death 
were  to  be  heard,  while  the  streets  were  running  blood,  and  to 
such  a  height  did  these  barbarities  proceed,  that  upon  Sir  Robert 
and  Culcaim  being  told  that  Mrs  Mackenzie  was  mortally 
wounded,  their  answer  was,  it  would  do  her  good  to  lose  some  of 
her  foul  blood." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  affair  as  given  by  Tulloch's  party : 
the  following  is  that  given  by  Sir  Robert  Munro  and  his  friends : 
— "  On  the  30th  of  September  (the  election  day),  ^ve  of  the  King's 
Messengers  required  Capt.  George  Munro  of  Culcaim,  as  Sheriff- 
depute,  in  terms  of  the  will  of  letters  of  caption,  to  give  his  assist- 
ance in  putting  the  same  to  execution,  they  having  had  certain 
information  that  the  rebels  had  convocated  a  numerous  body  of 
men  and  women,  and  fortified  themselves  in  and  about  the  house 
of  Alexander  Mackenzie,  vintner  in  Dingwall.  Accordingly,  the 
Sheriff^  with  about  10  or  12  in  his  company,  attended  with  five 
messengers,  who  had  each  of  them  six  assistants  and  no  more, 
went  to  Mackenzie's  house  about  ten  before  noon  ;  where  they  ol> 
served  a  great  mob  and  convocation  of  people ;  by  whom  they  were 
assaulted,  invaded,  and  opposed  with  stones  and  staves,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  office,  to  the  eiiusion  of  blood.  During  this 
tumult  Mrs  Mackenzie,  the  landlady,  appearing  extremely  active, 
was  in  the  calmest  manner  entreated  by  Culcaim  to  keep  within 
doors  lest  she  should  be  hurt,  he  having  stood  all  the  time  in  the 
close,  and  neither  entered  the  house  nor  approached  the  stair  lead- 
ing to  the  room,  where  the  messengers  had  by  that  time  appre- 
hended only  three  persons,  viz.,  Bayne  of  Tulloch,  Bayne  of 
Delnie,  and  William  Macneill,  mason  in  Dingwall ;  and  having 
brought  their  prisoners  to  the  street,  they  (although  the  proclama- 
tion against  riots  were  read)  were  attacked  with  stones,  clubs,  and 
batons,  from  a  numerous  mob,  to  the  number  of  200  to  300,  who 
pursued  the  messengers  for  more  than  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  and 
wounded  most  of  the  messengers  and  their  party ;  during  which 
interval  the  town  was  in  peace  and  quiet.  But  the  mob  despair- 
ing of  rescuing  the  prisoners,  returned  to  the  town,  and  increasing 
their  numbers,  from  the  tenants  of  the  deighbouring  ground,  to 
betwixt  300  and  400,  they  beset  the  house  of  Bailie  William 
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Eraser,  where  Sir  Robert  and  Captain  Munro,  with  several 
other  gentlemen  were,  and  set  fire  to  the  straw-thatch  of  the 
house,  on  the  alarm  of  which,  Sir  Robert  and  the  gentlemen 
within  the  house  came  to  the  gate  of  the  close,  where  a  live  coal 
was  extinguished,  which  had  been  put  to  the  straw-thatch.  Then 
retiring  into  the  house,  to  avoid  any  recounter  with  the  mob, 
and  to  prevent  mischief,  they  were  thereafter  alarmed  by  a  servant 
acquainting  them  that  they  were  undone,  the  mob  being  ready  in 
great  numbers  to  press  in  upon  them  from  the  streets;  where- 
upon, the  Sheriff,  with  Sir  Robert,  the  Provost,  and  the  two 
Rulies  of  the  town,  went  to  the  close,  and  from  that  to  the  gate 
leading  to  the  street,  where  the  Sheriff  read  the  proclamation 
against  mobs,  explained  the  same  in  Irish,  and  he  and  the  rest  of 
the  gentlemen  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  sooth  and  mollify 
them ;  but,  instead  of  that,  with  greater  rage,  and  uttering  dread- 
ful menaces,  they  attacked  the  gentlemen^  pouring  voUies  of 
stones  into  the  close  where  they  were  standing,  particularly  from 
a  stairhead  overlooking  the  close  on  the  west,  and  over  the  roof 
of  the  house  from  the  street,  by  which  several  were  hurt,  and  the 
gentlemen  obliged  to  retire  to  a  low  room  in  Bailie  Eraser's  house, 
which  had  no  access  or  communication  to  the  street  either  by 
door  or  window,  in  which  place  they  continued  confined  and 
besieged  for  about  two  hours,  during  which  time  the  windows  of 
the  storey  above  where  they  had  been  sitting  were  broken  down 
by  the  stones  thrown  at  them  by  the  mob.  Whilst  thus  pinned 
up,  and  apprehending  every  moment  to  be  put  to  death,  Uiey  got 
what  arms  they  could  for  their  defence,  but  they  fired  no  sliot 
that  day,  a  part  of  the  said  arms  being  a  blunderbus  without  flint 
or  shot.  They  then  heard  a  report  of  three  shots  in  the  streets ; 
upon  which  they,  in  a  body,  left  the  room,  and  cam«)  out  to  the 
street,  where  they  were  informed  that  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
men  (among  whom  were  thi*ee  or  four  constables)  with  a  few 
arms,  but  mostly  with  clubs  and  staves,  were  come  from  the 
country,  upon  information  of  the  gentlemen  being  besieged,  and  in 
hazard  of  their  lives ;  that  those  men  being  attacked  by  the  mob, 
had  fired  the  said  three  shots,  and  that  they  heard  Mrs  Mac- 
kenzie, who  is  since  dead,  aiid  one  man  were  wounded ;  and  soon 
after  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  company  was  sent  to  dress  their 
wounds." 

Such  is  the  statement  of  the  afi&dr  as  given  in  by,  or  for.  Sir 
Robert.  Both  accounts  are  said  to  be  in  terms  of  two  precogni- 
tions taken  at  different  times;  but  Tulloch's  party  alleged  that  the 
witnesses  examined  on  behalf  of  Sir  Robert  were  his  brothers,  his 
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gardener,  butler,  groom,  and  certain  of  his  dependents.  Warrants 
were  issued  by  the  Justiciary  Court  for  the  apprehension  of  Sir 
Robert  and  Captain  Munro,  and  the  case  set  down  for  trial  in 
Edinburgh,  but  on  Sir  Robert's  application  the  trial  of  the  case 
was  removed  to  the  Circuit  Court  at  Inverness.  The  jury  re- 
turned a  unanimous  verdict  against  Sir  Robert  and  his  brother, 
fining  them  £200.  Sir  Robert  appealed  against  this  decision,  but 
I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  discover  with  what  result,  the  old 
documents  from  which  I  have  unearthed  the  above  being  silent  on 
that  point. 

11th  March  1886. 

On  this  date,  the  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Sir  Kenneth  S. 
Mackenzie  of  Gairloch,  Bart.,  on  a  Contract  of  Friendship,  dated 
1549,  between  Mackenzie  of  Eintail,  Lord  Lovat,  and  ChiBholm 
of  Comar.     Sir  Kenneth's  paper  was  as  follows : — 


OLD  CONTRACTS  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

In  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  Abertarff  books  and  papers,  which 
were  disposed  of  at  Inverness  towards  the  close  of  last  autumn,  I 
was  attracted  by  the  entry,  "  Contract  of  friendship,  Alexander 
Lord  Lovat  and  John  Chisholm,  John  Mackenzie,  and  Kenneth 
Mackenzie,  2nd  May  1549  ;"  and  having  given  a  commission  for 
the  purchase  of  this  document,  I  became  the  possessor  of  a  rather 
torn  and  ragged  half  sheet  of  foolscap,  which  was  folded  and 
endorsed  "  Contract  of  mutuall  frendship  betwix  my  Lord  Louat 
and  Jone  M'Kenze  of  Klntaill."  Internally  the  writing  was  in 
good  preservation,  except  where  the  paper  was  torn ;  but  it  con- 
tained some  words  in  which  the  characters  and  abbreviations  were 
almost  illegible.  As  illustrative  of  the  state  of  society  in  the 
Highlands  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  it  may  have  an  in- 
terest for  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness,  one  of  whose  objects  is 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  manuscripts  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
Ckielic  people.  The  document,  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
not  hitherto  been  published,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  At  Bewling  ye  second  day  of  may  in  ye  yeir  of  God  ane 
thousand  vc  and  xlix  yiers  it  is  appointit  aggreit  k  fynale  endit 
betwex  ane  nobill  k  potent  lord  Alexander  Lord  frayser  of  Louet 
Johne  Chessolm  of  Comer  on  ye  tane  part  and  Johne  M^Kenze  of 
Kyntaill  and  Kennocht  M'Kenze  his  sone  and  apperand  ayr  on  ye 
toyr  part  in  maner  form  and  effect  as  eftr  followis,  that  is  to  say 
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ye  sayd  Johne  M'Kenze  of  Kyntaill  and  Kennocht  M'Kenze  hiB 
8one  hes  bundin  and  oblist  yam  selffis  be  ye  faytht  and  treatht  in 
yair  bodeis  ye  haly  ewangelist  tucheit  corporly  that  yai  sail  de- 
fend matayne  &  tak  afald  pt  wt  ye  sayd  Lord  frayser  of  Louet 
and  Johne  Ohessolm  of  Comer  in  yair  qaerellis  quhat  sumeuyr  in 
contrar  all  mortall  man  ye  authorite  my  Lord  of  huntlie  ye  Erie 
of  Suthyrland  &  James  Grant  of  Fruquhy  allanerly  exceppit  And 
in  lykwyss  ye  sayd  Lord  frayser  &  Johne  Chessolm  of  Comer 
hes  bundin  &  oblist  yam  selffis  be  ye  faytht  and  treutht  in  yr 
bodeis  ye  haly  ewangelist  tucheit  oorporly  yat  yai  sail  defend 
matayne  and  tak  afald  pt  wt  ye  sayde  Johne  Mckenze  and  Kennocht 
his  sone  in  contrar  all  man  mortiEill  ye  authorite  my  lord  of  hunt- 
lye  &  ye  lard  of  Balnagowyn  allanerle  exceppit  and  yis  band  of 
kyndnes  mayd  becauss  of  ye  tendymes  &  kyndnes  qlk  hes  beyne 
abefoyr  betwex  or  forbears ;  and  [for  observing  Tl  and  keeping 
and  fulfilling  of  yis  or  band  of  kyndnes  ye  sayd  Jonne  McKenze 
and  Kennocht  my  sone  hes  subscribit  and  selit  our  part 
hereof  to  remane  interchengeble  wt  ye  sayd  Lord  frayser  and 
Johne  Chessolm.  At  Bewling  the  yeir  day  effoyr  wretin  before 
yir  wytness  Hewchon  Symson  off  Brigend  Alexander  Bayne  and 
Sir  Wylleam  Dow  chaplane  wt  wderis  diueress.  And  in  lykwss 
e  sayds  pteis  abune  wretin  hes  bundin  &  oblist  yair  kyn  freynds 
and  serwands  1]  in  maner  form  as  is  abune  wretin. 

"  Johne  McKenze  of  Kyntail  wt  my 
hand  led  at  ye  pen 

'*  Kennocht  McKenze  wt  my  hand 
led  at  ye  pen." 

Bonds  of  this  nature  seem  to  have  been  not  uncommon  at  the 
period  when  the  above  contract  was  entered  into.  Law  received 
but  doubtful  recognition,  or  at  least  its  rule  was  too  frequently 
superseded  by  that  of  might ;  and  men  who  could  not  rely  on  their 
own  strength  as  sufficient  for  their  protection  were  glad  to  pur- 
chase the  support  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  or  exemption 
from  their  ill-will,  or  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  alliance  with  their 
kinsmen  and  friends.  There  seem  to  have  been  at  least  three 
distinct  classes  of  bonds  employed  for  these  purposes. 

(1)  There  were  bonds  of  assurance  in  which  one  man  under- 
took not  to  molest  another.  Thus,  on  22nd  October  1527,  Hector 
Mackintosh,  Captain  of  the  Clan  Chattan,*  assures  Ewen  Alan 
son.  Captain  of  the  Clan  Cameron,  '*  hymeself,  his  kyne,  party, 
purcheis  and  enyrdance,  his  &  thare  landis,  gudis  purcheis  and 

*  Shaw's  Mackintoshes  and  Clan  Chatten,  p.  198. 
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enyrdanoe"  up  to  "  ye  fest  of  St  Androw  nixt  to  oome."  We  may 
feel  pretty  sure  that  Ewen  Alanson  would  need  to  keep  good  watch 
after  the  feast  of  St  Andrew,  the  30th  of  November  following,  but 
this  bond  secures  him  forty  night's  of  peaceful  sleep,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  Clan  Chattan  were  concerned.  Bonds  of  assurance  were 
not  always  so  limited  in  point  of  time.  In  1593  Hugh  Rose  of 
Kilravock  received*  a  bond  of  assurance  from  Huntly  securing 
him  and  his  dependents  against  molestation  '*  be  ws,  our  army, 
kyn,  freyndis  or  Allane  McConill  dw  off  Locheall,  Alexr.  Mc- 
Rennald  of  Gargawche,  our  dependaris,  their  serwandis,  depen- 
daris  or  awaitteris  wpoune  thame,  in  ony  maner  of  way  :"  and 
this  assurance  was  to  hold  good  till  recalled. 

(2)  Another  class  of  protective  bond  was  that  of  manrent  given 
by  inferiors  to  superiors,  under  which  protection  was  stipulated 
for,  in  return  for  a  life-long  obligation  of  military  service.  This  seems 
to  have  been  very  conunonly  resorted  to.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  all  bonds  of  manrent  were  of  this  nature.  In  some  the  obli- 
gation was  for  menial  service,  and  the  stipulated  return  was  a 
mere  matter  of  wages.  There  has  been  preserved  a  bondt  of  this 
kind  in  which  Thomas  Davidson  binds  himself  with  a  servant,  to 
serve  Hugh  Rose  of  Kilravock  as  a  gardener  for  a  year,  and  there- 
after if  it  pleases  Kilravock  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  receiving 
therefor  during  the  first  year  meat  for  himself  and  his  servant,  and 
four  pennies  each  working  day,  with  a  fee  of  one  mark  for  the 
servant  for  the  year,  and  also  a  chamber  to  lodge  in ;  thereafter 
Kilravock,  if  he  retains  him,  is  to  build  him  a  house  and  give  him 
such  wages  as  are  usually  given  to  men  of  his  craft.  Four  pennies 
a  day,  or  two  shillings  Scots  for  six  days  work,  is  twopence  of  our 
money  as  weekly  wage,  while  the  servant's  annual  fee  was  but  Is. 
l|d.  The  special  feature  of  bonds  of  manrent,  whether  the  obli- 
gations undertaken  were  of  military  or  menial  service,  appears  to 
be  that  they  bound  for  life  to  a  state  of  vassalage.  They  seem  to 
be,  indeed,  a  relic  of  slavery  or  serfdom,  the  manrent  service 
being  even  assignable. 

When  Sir  Jno.  Campbell,  brother  to  Colin,  3rd  Earl  of  Argyll, 
made  good  his  claim  in  right  of  his  wife.  Lady  Muriel  Calder,  to 
the  Cawdor  estates,  he  found  himself  far  from  home  and  friends. 
Sheriff  Nicolson,  quoting  Gregory,  gives  the  proverb,  *•  Is  fada  an 
^ubh  o  Loch  Obha,  'us  cobhair  o  Chlann  O'Duibhne,"  as  having 
originated  at  a  battle  in  Glenlivat  between  Huntly  and  Argyll  in 


*  Kilvavock  papers,  p.  274. 
t  Kilravock  papers,  p.  204. 
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1594.  But  in  the  book  of  the  Thanes  of  Cawdor,  where  the  pro- 
verb is  given  thus,  *  '*  S'  fhada  glaodh  o  Lochow  ;  s'  fhada  oobhair 
o  chlann  dhoaine  "  [the  last  word  evidently  misspelt],  it  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  a  contest  for  the  possession  of  the  person  of 
Lady  Muriel  Oalder  in  1500.  Campbell  of  Inverliver  had  been 
sent  by  Archibald,  2nd  Earl  of  Argyll,  to  take  the  child  from  her 
maternal  grandfather  at  Kilravock,  and  bring  her  to  Inveraray, 
Argyll  and  Kilravock  having  obtained  a  gift  of  tutors  dative  to 
her,  and  Argyll  having  the  ward  of  her  marriage.  Inverliver  was 
opposed  by  two  of  her  uncles,  Alexander  and  Hugh  Oalder,  who 
overtook  him  with  a  superior  party  at  Daltullich,  and,  pressing 
him  to  fight,  caused  him  to  utter  the  ejaculation  which  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  Whichever  story  is  true,  whether  the  proverb 
originated  before  or  after  Sir  John  Campbell's  time,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  idea  it  expresses,  a  sense  of  imminent  danger, 
and  of  distant  relief,  might  very  well  have  been  uppermost  in  the 
knight's  mind  as  he  took  possession  of  his  wife's  heritage.  It  was 
in  these  circumstances  that  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  assigned 
to  him  in  the  year  1522,t  "  the  manrent  and  seruioe  of  our  traist 
frendis,  and  seruandis  Alexander  McAllane  McRoyri  and  Donald 
Gromach  McDonald  Gallach  and  all  thar  kyne  frendis  and 
seruandis  that  dependis  one  them,  etc."  Such  an  assignation, 
though  rare,  is  said  by  Mr  Cosmo  Innes  to  be  "not  without 
parallel."  When  bonds  of  manrent  were  given  by  considerable 
personages,  they  may  sometimes  have  been  compelled  to  do  so  by 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  ;  but  quite  as  frequently  such  bonds 
had  a  commercial  character,  and  were  given  as  a  quid  pro  qud,  a 
return  for  gifts  of  land  or  other  favours.  The  bond  of  the  Grants 
in  1546,  which  is  cited  in  the  footnote,  |  was  given  by  them  in 
consideration  of  their  having  been  infeft  in  liferent  by  Huntly  in 
"  his  sex  dawachs  of  his  landis  of  Strathoune  ....  with 
the  forest  and  glen  of  Glenawne,  and  keping  of  the  hous  and  for- 
talice  of  Drummyne,  togidder  with  the  bailliorye  of  the  lorschipe 
of  Strathoune,"  and  similarly  in  1550  the  Laini  of  Fowlis  gives 
his  bond  of  manrent  to  Huntly  '*  for  the  quhilk  (he  says)  the  said 
nobill  and  mychty  Lord  hes  giffen  me  his  bond  of  mantenans,  to- 
gidder with  the  sume  of  foarte  pundis  wsuall  mone  of  Scotland  to 

*  Cawdor  Papers,  p.  104. 

t  Cawdor  Papers,  p.  144. 

t  Among  the  Gordon  Castle  Papers  (Spalding  Misoellany  IV.  p.  214) 
there  i8  pr^-served  a  bond  of  manrent  given  in  1546  t«>  Huntly  by  *'  os  James 
Grant  of  Freuchye,  and  Johnne  the  Grant,  my  eldest  sone  and  appearand 
ayre." 
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be  payit  yeirlie  induring  the  said  space  of  my  liftyma"  There  are 
many  bonds  extant  approaching  in  character  those  of  manrent, 
but  in  which  the  obligation  is  not  expressly  stated  to  be  for  life. 
They  are  generally  between  persons  more  nearly  of  equal  station, 
and  they  may  be  met  with,  shading  imperceptibly  into  deeds  of  the 
next  class. 

(3)  This  third  class  of  protective  bond  is  that  between  friends 
and  equals,  of  which  the  transcript  from  the  Abertarff  |)aper8  is  a 
fiur  specimen.  The  chief  of  Kintail  and  his  son,  who  were  parties 
to  it,  are  also  parties  to  a  much  more  formal  agreement  of  a 
similar  kind*  between  them,  and  Campbell  of  Cawdor,  Grant  of 
Fruquhy,  and  Ross  of  Balnagown.  This  agreement,  which  is 
entered  into  at  the  Chanonry  of  Boss  January  1545,  contains  a 
provision  that  if  any  of  the  parties  fail  in  fulfilling  their  part 
thereof  the  remainder  shall  take  part  against  '*  the  brekar  fray 
their  consalL"  It  is  difficult  to  understand  by  what  other  sanc- 
tions, such  a  contract  could  have  been  enforced.  A  breach  of  its 
covenants  could  hardly  have  formed  the  ground  of  a  civil  action, 
not  to  mention  that  the  very  fact  of  such  agreements  been  made, 
presupposed  a  state  of  society  in  which  submission  to  law  was  un- 
certain. In  the  case  of  the  contract  between  Lovat,  Chisholm, 
and  Kintail,  which  has  been  the  foundation  for  these  remarks,  the 
covenant  is  affirmed  with  an  oath  on  *'  the  haly  ewangel,''  a  dis- 
regard of  which  might  perhaps  have  been  dealt  with  ecclesiastic- 
ally. In  1570  Lond  Lovat  and  Huntly  entered  into  a  contract  of 
friendshipt  for  the  enforcement  of  which  there  is  neither  oath 
nor  any  other  visible  provision  beyond  the  sanction  which 
mutual  interest  supplied.  Lovat  wanted  a  feu  farm  of  ''the 
landis  &  names  of  Beowlyne  with  the  salmond  fischeing  thereof," 
etc.,  and  Huntley's  influence  is  promised  to  obtain  this  for  him 
from  the  Abbot  of  Elinloss.  On  the  other  hand,  Huntly,  who 
belonged  to  Queen  Mary's  party,  had  to  maintain  his  position 
in  the  North  against  Lennox,  who  had  been  appointed  Regent 
by  Elizabeth,  and  wanting  all  the  support  he  could  get,  he  secures 
Lovat's  aid  by  this  agreement. 

On  the  face  of  the  contract  between  Lovat  and  Chisholm  ''  on 
the  tane  part,"  and  the  two  Mackenzies  "  on  the  toyr,''  there  is 
nothing  to  show  why  it  was  entered  into,  nor  does  tradition  or 
history  so  far  as  I  am  aware  mention  any  special  circumstance 
which  called  for  a  strengthening  of  alliances  on  the  borders  of  Ross 

*  Cawdor  Papers,  p.  167. 
t  Spalding  Clnb  MiacelUny,  vol.  iv.,  p.  227. 
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and  Inverness  at  that  particular  juncture ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
suppose  that  it  may  have  been  with  some  view  of  avenging  his 
clsui  on  the  Macdonalds,  with  whom  the  Mackenzies  had  a  heredi- 
tary feud,  that  Alexander  I»rd  Lovat  entered  into  this  agreement 
He  was  the  son  of  Hugh,  the  fifth  Lord,  who  with  his  eldest  son 
by  his  first  wife  Ann  Grant  of  Freuchy,  and  with  most  of  his  clan, 
fell  in  tight  with  the  Macdonalds  at  the  Battle  of  Blar  na  Leinne, 
on  Loch-Lochy  in  1544.  Sir  Robert  Oordon  says  that  300  of  the 
blood  and  surname  of  Fraser  were  killed  at  this  battle,  *  *'  and 
there  wes  a  rumor  spred  that  there  wes  not  one  of  the  familie 
left  alyve  that  was  of  manes  state.  Bot  it  happened  by  the 
singular  benefite  of  God,  that  they  left  their  wyffs  with  chyld  when 
they  went  to  the  feight :  by  which  meanes  that  familie  wes  after 
wards  raised  and  restored."  But  as  yet  five  years  only  had 
elapsed :  the  Frasers  who,  in  the  interval,  had  come  to  man's 
estate  could  not  have  been  very  numerous,  and  their  Chief  might 
be  willing  enough  to  strengthen  himself  by  alliances  whether  for 
defence  or  for  vengeance. 

Another  explanation  of  this  contract  may  be  that  it  was  a 
token  of  reconciliation  between  Lovat  and  KintaU.  Hugh,  Master 
of  Lovat,  who  had  been  killed  at  Loch-Lochy,  was  a  son  of  Ann 
Grant  of  Freuchy,  and  tradition  says  was  left  at  home  intention- 
ally by  his  father,  who  did  not  wish  his  life  endangered.  But 
stung  by  the  taunts  of  his  step-mother,  Janet  Boss  of  Balnagown, 
who  wished  the  succession  opened  to  her  own  son  (the  Lovat  of 
this  contract),  the  Master  followed  his  father,  and  with  him  lost 
his  life.  It  might  very  well  be,  therefore,  that  the  (Grants  of 
Sreuchy  felt  some  coldness  towards  the  young  Lovat  and  his 
mother.  John  Mackenzie  of  Kintail  was  married  to  ona  of  these 
Grants  (a  daughter  of  John,  the  tenth  laird,  says  the  historian  of 
the  Mackenzies),  and  if  so  a  sister  of  the  deceased  Anne  Lady 
Lovat,  and  aunt  of  Hugh,  who  was  the  victim  of  his  stepmother's 
taunts.  There  was  thus  a  reason  for  coldness  between  the  two 
families  of  Lovat  and  Kintail,  which  were,  nevertheless,  closely 
allied  by  blood — John  of  Kintail's  mother  having  been  a  daughter 
of  Hugh,  3rd  Lord  I/>vat ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
as  this  contract  was  "  made  because  of  the  tenderness  and  kindness 
which  has  been  before  betwixt  our  forbears,"  so  it  bore  witness  to 
the  close  of  a  temporary  estrangement. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  most  reasonable  explanation,  were 
it  not  for  the  introduction  of  Chisholm  as  a  party  to  the  deed.  I 
have  been  unable  to  trace  any  near  connection  by  blood  between 

*  Sir  Robert  QordoD*B  Earldom  of  Sutherland,  p.  110. 
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lum  and  either  Lovat  or  Kintail,  and  though  there  had  heen  early 
aUiances  between  their  families,  I  think  he  must  have  been  here 
conjoined  with  Lovat,  rather  because  his  lands,  lying  interspersed 
among  those  of  the  Erasers,  the  interests  of  the  two  families  as 
regards  defence  from  aggression  were  inseparable.  The  contract 
thus  receives  the  colour  of  a  defensive  alliance  rather  than  that  of 
a  deed  of  reconciliation.  It  may  have  been  both ;  and  the  reserva- 
tion by  the  Mackenzies  of  their  freedom  in  the  case  of  quarrel  be- 
tween Lovat  and  Grant,  shows  that  if  there  had  been  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  these  ^milies,  doubts  were  felt  as  to  its  permanence. 

The  reservations  made  by  each  of  the  parties  to  the  contract 
are  not  without  interest.  Both  admit  a  prior  allegiance  to  ^*  y% 
authorite,"  t.^.  the  Grown,  and  to  *'  my  Lord  of  Huntlie.''  Huntly 
was  at  this  time  Ghancellor  of  the  Kingdom  and  Earl  of  Moray, 
and  at  a  previous  time  had  been  her  Majesty's  Lieutenant-G^eneral 
for  the  North  of  Scotland ;  but  "  ye  authorite"  having  been  already 
''  exceppit,''  it  is  evident  that  Huntly  here  stands  for  himself,  and 
not  for  the  Grown.  When  during  the  Queen's  minority,  he  held 
the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Northern  parts  of  Scotland,  he  had  obtained 
a  general  bond  from  the  nobility  and  barons  of  the  North,*  pledg- 
ing them  to  obedience,  and  to  maintenance  of  the  law,  and  among 
the  names  attached  to  it  are  those  of  Jjovat,  Ghisholm,  and  John 
Mackenzie  of  Kintail.  Possibly  this  bond  was  regarded  as  one 
personal  to  Huntly,  but  unless  his  distinctive  qualities  and  heredi- 
tary position  had  secured  for  him  the  attachment  of  the  Highland 
Chie&,  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  long  re- 
garded as  of  perpetual  obligation. 

The  Mackenzies  further  exempt  from  their  part  of  the  agree 
ment  the  Earl   of    Sutherland    and    Grant  of   Freuchy.      The 
cause  for  this  last  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  Kintail  was 
bound  by  a  bond  of  manrent  of  1545t  to  the  Elarl  of  Sutherland. 

Gn  his  part,  besides  the  Grown  and  Huntly,  Lovat  only  ex- 
cepts from  the  contract  his  mother's  relative,  the  Laird  of  Balna- 
gown. 

The  document,  signed  by  the  Mackenzies,  is  described  as 
*'  our  part  hereof,"  showing  that  there  was  a  counterpart  signed  . 
by  Lovat  and  Ghisholm  to  remain  with  the  Mackenzies.  Neither 
John  nor  Kenneth  Mackenzie  could  write  their  own  names,  a 
rather  unusual  circumstance  in  persons  of  their  degree  at  that 
period. 

In  a  deed,  cited  by  Mr  Fraser-Mackintosh,  of  the  9th  August 

*  Spalding  Clnh  MiBcellany,  iv.  213. 
t  Sir  Robert  Gordon's  Earldom  of  Sutherland,  p.  134. 
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1550,*  we  find  the  names  of  the  witnesses  Hugh  Simaonne  aa(^ 
William  Dow,  and  we  learn  that  Brigend  was  Easter  Kinmyliea, 
near  Inverness. 

Perhaps  some  members  of  the  Society  may  know  where  the 
Brig  stood.  In  a  document  of  this  sort  there  is  some  interest  in 
filling  up  local  details,  and  a  local  association  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  doing  it ;  but  it  is  as  illustrating  the  nature  of  social  relations 
in  Inverness-shire  three  centuries  ago,  that  I  have  brought  this 
interesting  contract  of  friendship  under  the  notice  of  the  Gaelic 
Society  of  Inverness ;  and  I  hope  it  may  be  considered  a  not  un- 
suitable contribution  to  the  Society's  Transactions. 


On  the  same  date  (11th  March  1885)  Mr  Ck>lin  Chisholm, 
Namur  Cottage,  Invemesss,  gave  a  paper  entitled  "  Unpublished 
Old  Gkkelic  Songs,  with  Illustrative  Traditions,"  which  was  as 
follows : — 

OLD  GAELIC  SONGS. 

The  first  song  on  my  list  for  this  evening  is  one  composed  by 
Donald  Gobha  for  the  first  Glengarry  Fencible  Regiment.  Here 
I  may  briefly  state  that  the  idea  of  embodying  those  Highlanders 
into  a  Fencible  Regiment  originated  with  die  late  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Macdonnell  of  Canada,  when  he  was  a  young  missionary. 
He  procured  a  meeting  at  Fort- Augustus  in  February  1794.  An 
address  was  drawn  up  to  the  King,  offering  the  service  of  a 
Catholic  Corps,  which  Glengarry  and  Fletcher  of  Dunan  handed 
to  the  King.  A  letter  of  service  was  received.  The  missionary 
was  gazetted  chaplain  to  the  regiment.  The  corps  volunteered 
for  England,  <bc.  The  regiment  was  disbanded  in  1802.  In 
1804  the  Bishop  obtained  for  them  patent  deeds  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Canada. 

ORAN   DO    RBI8EAMAID   OHLINNEGARAIDH   LE   DONULL   8I08AL, 

i.e.,  D0NT7LL   OOBHA. 

Na'n  deonuich  sibh  m'  eisdeachd, 

Bho  'n  a  dh'  fhailig  mo  gheur  orm, 

*Q  na  facail  a  leughainn  dhuibh  an  drasd. 

Gu  bheil  sinn'  ann  an  solas, 

Ged  tha  mnathan  fo  bhron  dhe, 

'S  tha  mo  bheachd  gur  e  dochas  a's  fhearr. 

,p.222. 
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Tha  iadsan  a'  oaoidh  nam  macan 

Tha  triall  thun  na  feachda  ; 

Cha  'n'eil  sinne  ga  fachdain  na'n  cito 

Ach  £Eugh  a  nail  dhuinn  am  botal, 

AgUB  glaine  no  copan, 

Gus  an  ol  sinn  an  deoch  s'  air  an  slaint'. 

Air  slaint'  an  t-Siosalaich  Ghlaisich, 

Agua  olamaid'  as  i ; 

'S  na  robh  slaint'  anns  a'  phearsa  nach  traigh. 

'S  am  fear  nach  ol  i  ga  dubailt, 

Call  a  (Uieudach  'sa  ^uil  air, 

Gus  nach  leir  dha  mo  dhurachdsa  dha. 

Ach  baaidh  is  piseach  air  UiUeam — 

Dia  ga  dhion  bho  gach  cunnart, 

'S  air  gach  doine  chaidh  bhuileachadh  dha. 

An  t-og  aigiontach,  rioghail, 

A  chuireadh  sgairt  fo  na  miltean  ; 

'S  leat  am  prasgan  is  finealt  a  dh'fhas. 

An  am  a'  chatha  's  na  comh-stri, 
^S  leat  maithean  Chloinn-Donuill, 
Eadar  Uidhist  a's  comhnard  Phort-chlar. 

Bha  Gleannagaradh  dhut  dileas 

An  am  cogadh  no  siochaint, 

'S  thig  Mao-Dhughaill  gle  chinnteach  ad  phairt. 

'S  mar  sad  a's  Clann-Ohoinnich, 

Le'm  brataichean  soilleir, 

*B  thig  Mao-Shimi  na  d'  choinnimh  o'n  Aird. 

Gur  a  lionmhor  fail  aasal 

Tha  na  d'  bhallaibh  a'  bualadh, 

Nach  lamh  mise  an  uair  s'  chur  fos  'n  aird. 

'S  beag  an  t-ioghnadh  e  thachairt, 
Oighre  Chomair  nam  macan^ 
Dha  robh  foghlum  a's  fasanan  ard. 

Bha  tha  tigheamail,  feilidh, 

Gan  airce,  gun  eucoir, 

Bha  mar  leomhan  beum-cheannach,  garg. 
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Bha  thu  irioaal,  beachdail, 
Gu  h-^urdanach,  smachdail, 
Rachadh  daicheil  am  fasan  nan  arm. 

B'ann  a  dh-fhaaan  nan  Glaiheach 

Bhi  gu  oeannsgalach,  gaisgeilf 

Le  laths  lamb  gum  biodh  fachdain  aig  each. 

'S  gar  e  &«an  bu  dual  dhaibh, 

'Nam  caitheamh  na  luaithe, 

Bhi  gu  bras-lamhach,  cruadahich,  borb. 

Gar  e  suaicneas  a  bh'aca 

An  am  dhol  sios  anns  na  batail 

Dealbh  an  tairc  ann  am  brataioh  gan  sgath. 

Mar  bhi  ghiorrad  's  tha  m'  eolas, 

Chuirinn  tuilleadh  an  ordugh, 

Gas  gum  bitheadh  an  t-oran  na  b'fhearr. 

Ach  ghuidh  mi  Dia  bhi  gar  seoladh 
Anns  gach  onair  an  ooir  dhuibh, 
Gas  an  till  sibh  air  'ur  n-eolas  a  nail. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  following  version  of  tli 
eomposed  by  Donull  Gobha  in  memory  of  the  "  Fair  Ohisl 
1793  is  superior  to  the  one  published  by  us  last  year*  ; 
there  are  nine  additional  stanzas  in  this  copy.  It  has  be 
from  Nova  Scotia  by  a  gentleman  who  knows  it  to  be  the 
song  by  Strathglass  men  among  whom  Donull  Gobha  lii 
died  in  Nova  Scotia. 

ORAM    DO  SHIOSALAOH   BHRATH0HLAI8,    LE   DONULL  810 

».«.,    DONULL  OOBHA. 

Gum  beil  mulad  orm  fein, 
Chaidh  mo  chadal  an  eis, 
An  diugh  cha  leir  dhomh  ach  eiginn  sgleo. 

Bho  na  ghlasaich  mo  chiabh, 
Agus  a  sheachdaich  mo  bhian, 
Thug  an  aiceid  so  dhiom  an  fheoil. 

Bhuail  saighdean  mi  goirt, 

A  rinn  mo  chlaoidh  a's  mo  lot ; 

Bithidh  mi  tuilleadh  fo  sprochd  ri  m'  bheo. 

*  See  Transactions,  Vol.  X.  p.  222. 
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*B  e  bas  an  t-SioBalaich  ghleuad' 
A  bhrist  air  oenaich  mo  chleibh, 
'S  aobhar  m'  acain  thu  bhi  'n  ceiaibh  bhord. 

'S  ann  's  a'  Mhanachuiim  fo'n  uir, 

Dh'  fhag  sibh  tasgaidh  mo  ruin, 

Am  mao,  's  an  t-athair  le'm  b'fhin  dhuinn  falbh. 

Chaill  sinn  Ruari  an  aigh, 

Fear  a  dh'  fhuasgladh  gach  <Ab  ; 

An  diagh  cha  *n  aithne  dhomh  aicheadh  beo. 

AguB  Dannachadh  na  dheigh, 
Bu  shar  cheannard  nan  cend ; 
Dh'eng  e'n  Lunainn,  's  mo  leir-chreach  mhor. 

So  i  bhuille  bha  cruaidh  ; 

An  t-eug  thug  Alasdair  bhuainn, 

Oraobh  dhe'n  abhul  a  b'  uaisle  meoir. 

Orann  seudair  nam  buadh, 

A  dh'fhag  fir  Albainn  fo  ghruaim, 

'Nuair  a  dh'  iundrainn  iad  bhuath  thu,  sheoid. 

'S  iomadh  fear  a  bha  'm  breis, 

Eadar  tuath  agus  deas, 

'S  iad  fo  ghruaim,  ann  an  deiseachan  broin. 

'S  gur  a  fiosrach  tha  mi 
Gu'n  robh  meas  ort  's  gach  tir, 
Ann  am  Parlamaid  righ  's  aig  mod. 

• 

'Nuair  a  shuidheadh  tu'n  cuirt 
Bu  leat  eisdeachd'  's  tu  V  fhid  ; 
Cbuireadh  d'fhacal  gach  cuis  air  seol. 

Fhir  a  dh'oladh  an  fheisd 

Mar  bu  chuibhidh  dha'n  treud, 

'San  teaghlach  farsuinn  bu  shaibhir  gloir. 

Bha  gach  fasan  a  b'fhearr 
Ann  am  pearsa  mo  ghraidh, 
Ach  CO  mhealas  an  drasd  a  chot'. 

Far  'm  biodh  fidheal  nan  teud, 

'S  a  bhi  ga'n  taUiaich  le  beus, 

Piob  chruaidh,  sgalant,  le  fileantachd  mheoir. 
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Le  firaoch  Feadailteach  binn, 
A'b  e  gu  h-airgiodach,  grinn 
Cba  robh  an  Alba  a  thug  cis  do  cheoil. 

Bho  na  thoisich  an  triath 
Gun  robh  ainn  dhibh  bhi  fial, 
Eadar  Sasunn  nan  cliar  's  an  Roimh. 

Le  bogha  dhe'n  iubhar  le  lann, 

Cha  bu  cbearbach  do  laimh, 

Gum  buingneadh  tu'n  geall  'sa  choir. 

Leat  a  chinneadh  an  t-aealg, 

Ann  011  srath  nan  damh  dearg, 

Eadar  Fionn-ghleann  a's  Cioch  an  fheoir. 

Eadar  Comar  nan  allt, 

Agus  garbh-shlioB  nam  beann, 

Eadar  Gleann  Srath-Farair  's  an  Caoran-gorm. 

Cha  Ve  dublachadh  mail, 

A  dh'  fhag  do  bhancaichean  Ian, 

Ach  an  torc-sona  bhi  ghnath  na  d'  lorg. 

Bu  leat  faghaid  nan  gleann, 

'S  fuaim  nan  gaothar  na'n  deann, 

Fhir  a  leagadh  na  maing  le  sgorr. 

Seall  gur  Gaidhealtachd  Glais, 

Na  dian  Galld'  i  le  lagh, 

Tuig  a  comas  a's  creid  mar  tha. 

Mar  tha  'n  sean-fhacal  ceart — 
Mol  a'  mhachair  's  na  treabh, 
Diomail  fasgadh  a'  phris  's  na  fag. 

Och  !  's  mi  na  m*  iomadan  truagh, 
An  diugh  ga  d'  iundrainn  's  tu  bhuam, 
'S  mo  chul-taic  anns  an  uaigh  gun  treoir. 

Ach  mile  moladh  mar  tha, 
Gum  beil  oighre  na  d'  aite, 
Friamh  dhligheach  dhe  'n  chraoibh  a  dh'  fhalbh. 

Goisinn  beannachadh  Dhia, 

Duine  bochd  na  leig  dhiot, 

'S  thoir  Ian  cheartas  do'n  fhear  a's  coir. 


i 
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Donull  Grobha  was  at  a  wedding  in  Comar,  Strathglass,  where 
tihe  elite  of  the  neighbourhood  were  assembled.  In  the  evening, 
after  haring  enjoyed  themselves  to  their  heart's  content,  the  guests 
y^ere  wending  their  way  home,  when  by  accident  or  design  the 
brotlier  of  the  bridegroom,  Iain  Mac-Thomais,  appeared  to  a  party 
of  the  young  inen,  and  soon  had  them  inside  a  eabhal/eoir,  where 
be  tapped  a  cask  of  genuine  Ferintosh  whisky.  Their  drinking 
cap  was  a  two-handled  wooden  cog  (meadar  cltuuach),  which  was 
charged  and  sent  round  and  round  again  and  again  until,  as  Donull 
Gobha  avows  in  the  following  couplets,  their  vision  was  so  much 
increased  that  they  saw  the  handles  of  the  cog  getting  longer  and 
longer,  the  hoops  doubling,  and  their  good  opinion  of  themselves 
immensely  elevated  at  each  successive  round  of  the  magic  cog ! 

Dheanainn  sugradh  ris  an  nighinn  duibh, 
Agus  ^irigh  anns  a'  mhaduinn. 

Dheanainn,  &o. 

Iain  'ic  Thomais  'ic  Dhaibhidh, 
Thug  thu  cail  dhuinn  nach  robh  againn. 

Dheanainn,  <&c. 


Cha  V  e  glaine  bheag  no  striibag. 
Thug  thu  dhuinn  ach  cupa'  maide. 

Dheanainn,  ko. 


H-uile  strachd  rachadh  mu'n  cuairt  dheth 
Ohite  chluas  a'  fas  na  b'fhaide. 

Dheanainn,  &c, 

'N  idte  cearcail  chit'  a  dha  air, 
Barail  ard  a  bha  fas  againn. 

Dheanainn,  &c. 

Here  is  a  song  by  Duncan  Chisholm,  t.e.,  Donnachadh  Buidhe. 
Duncan,  I  ought  to  remark,  left  his  native  Strathglass  for  Nova 
Scotia  early  in  this  century,  he,  along  with  his  neighbours,  having 
been  evicted  from  their  holdings  in  order  to  make  room  for  sheep. 
I  am  indebted  for  the  words  of  the  song  to  a  gentleman  in  Nova 
Scotia,  whose  father  and  grandfather  I  well  remember  before  they 
left  the  Brae  of  Glencannich. 

OBAN   DHA   NA   OAOIBICH   MHORA. 

Ge  Ve  h-aon  rinn  an  duanag,  chaidh  e  tuathal  an  tos, 
Nach  do  chuimhnich  na  h-uaislean  dha  'm  bu  dual  a  bhi  mbr ; 
Na'm  biodh  feum  air  neart  dhaoin'  ann  an  caonaig  no'n  toil*, 
'S  iad  a  sheasadh  an  cruadal,  's  lannan  cruaidhe  na'ii  dotiu 
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Na  Siosaiaich  GhbuBeach  bho  chaiiitwi]  nan  arm, 
Na  Buinu  a  bha  tapaidh  'nuair  chaisgt'  orra  'n  fhearg  ; 
'Noair  theid  iad  's  a'  bliaiteal,  cha  bu  ghealtach  an  oolg, 
'8  gu'n  cuir  iad  fo'n  casan  Inchd  chasagan  dearg. 

Sibh  a  bhuaileadh  na  buillean,  'sa  chuireadh  an  ruaig, 
'S  a  sheasadh  ri  teine,  gun  deireas  gun  ghruaim  ; 
Na  soinn  a  bha  fulangach,  curanta,  cruaidh, 
Nach  leigeadh  le  namhaid  an  larach  thoirt  uath\ 

La  Blar  Airidh-Ghuidhein  rinn  sibh  pruthar  air  sluagh, 
Oed  bn  lionmhor  na  daoine  air  'ur  n-aodaun  'san  uair  ; 
Cha  deachaidh  mac  mathar  dhiubh  sabhailte  uaith', 
'S  gu'n  do  thill  sibh  a'  chreach  air  a  h-ais  do'n  Taobh-tuath. 

'Nuair  a  dh'eirich  na  curaidhean  curanta,  dian, 
Gu  luath-lamhach,  guineach,  *b  iad  ullamh  gu  gniomh,    - 
Gu'n  d'  fhag  sibh  na  miltean  na'n  sineadh  air  sliabh, 
Gun  tuigae,  gun  toinisg,  gun  anail  na'n  cliabh. 

'Nuair  theid  iad  an  ordugh,  na  h-oganaich  gharg, 
Cha  'n'eil  's  an  Roinn-Eorpa  na's  boidhch'  theid  fo'n  airm  ; 
'Nuair  a  gheibheadh  sibh  ordugh,  bu  deonach  leibh  falbh, 
'S  gu'n  d^anadh  sibh  feolach  an  comh-stri  nan  arm. 

'S  ann  chunnaic  mi  'm  prasgan  bu  taitniche  learn, 
Eadar  bun  Allt-na-  Glaislig  a's  braighe  Chnochd-fhionn. 
Nach  leigeadh  le  namhaid  dol  dan  air  an  cM, 
Ged  tha  iad  bho'n  la  sin  a'  cnamh  anns  an  uir. 

Gur  a  trie  tha  mi  smaointinn  air  an  duthaich  a  th'ann, 
Tha'n  diugh  fo  na  caoirich  eadar  raointean  a's  ghleann ; 
Gun  duine  bhi  lathair  dhe'n  alach  a  bh'ann, 
Ach  coin  agus  caoirich  ga'n  slaodadh  gu  fang. 

'S  ann  tha  aobhar  a'  mhulaid  aig  na  dh'  fhuirich  's  an  ait', 
Gun  toil-inntinn  gun  taic  ach  fo  chasan  nan  Gall ; 
Bho'n  a  dh'  fhalbh  an  luchd-eaglais  bha  freasdalach  dhaibh, 
Co  a  ghabhas  an  leth-sgeul,  'nuair  bhios  iad  na'n  cas  1 

Gur  lionmhor  sonn  aluinn  chaidh  arach  bho  thus, 

An  teaghlach  an  armuinn  a  bha  tamh  an  Cnochd-ihionn ; 

'S  bho'n  a  dh'  fhalbh  na  daoin'-uaisle,  chaidh  an  tuath  air  an  glim, 

'S  gu'm  beil  iad  bho'n  uair  sin  gun  bhuachaille  cuil. 

B'iad  sud  na  daoin'  uaisle  'sna  buachaillean  ciuin  — 

Easbuig  Iain  's  a  bhrathair,  a's  Iain  Ban  bha'n  Cnochd-fhionn — 

Na  daoine  bha  feumail  gu  reiteachadh  cuis; 

Chaidh  an  duthaich  an  eis  bho'n  la  dh'eug  iad  na'n  triuir. 
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I>h'  ^l^«-lV^ti  na  Cinn-fheadhna  V  fhearr  eisdeachd  W  choirt — 
An  oeann-teaghlaich  bu  shine  dhe'n  fhine  b'  fhearr  clin ; 
Tha  gach  aon  a  bha  taitneach  air  an  tasgadh  's  an  tiir, 
*Q  iad  mar  shoitheach  gun  chapkUn,  gun  acfhoinn,  gun  stiair. 

I>li'  fhalbh  an  stiuir  an  na  h-iaruinn  'nuair  a  thriall  na  fir  bhan' — 
JjfA  li-Sasbuigean  beannuichte,  carranta,  tlath, 
'S  ioma  buaidh  agns  cliu  bha'  air  an  cnnntas  'n'nr  gnath  ; 
'S  ax&n  agaibh  bha'n  t-ionntas  a  dh'  ionnsuidh  a'  bhius. 

GbA  bn  bhas  e  ach  aiseag  gu  beatha  na  V  fhearr, 
I>ol  a  dh'  ionnsuidh  an  AUiar  tha  'n  Cathair  nan  Gras ; 
]^&  seirbheisich  dhileas  dha  'n  Ti  tha  gu  h-ard, 
'S  a  tha  an  toil-inntinn  nach  diobair  gu  brach. 

'S  mi-fbortan  dha'r  cairdean  thug  sibh  thamh  anns'  an  liofl, 
l^a  h-armuinnean  priseil  Ian  sith  agus  meas, 
Na  ooinnlean  a  b'  aiUte  dheanadh  dearrsadh  na'r  measg, 
'S  ann  a  tha  na  cuirp  ^uinn  air  an  caradh  fo  lie. 

'S  ann  fo  lie  air  an  aineol  tha  na  feara  gun  ghruaim, 
Nach  fuiligeadh  an  euooir  ann  an  eisdeachd  an  clnas ; 
Gur  e  a  bh'  aca  na'n  inntinn  toil-inntinne  bhuan, 
Le  Soiflgeul  na  Firinn  ga  innseadh  dha  'n  t-sluagh. 

*S  ann  an  idn  a  bha  'n  comunn  a  bha  toilichte  leinn, 
'Ntiair  a  bha  ginn  mu'n  coinneamh  bha  sonas  ri'n  linn ; 
'Nuair  a  chaidh  iad  'san  uaigh  sgiot  an  sluagh  as  gach  taobh, 
'S  iad  mar  chaoirich  gun  bhuachaill'  air  am  fuadach  thair  tuinn. 

Gha'n  'eil  buachaillean  aca  no  taic'  air  an  ciil, 
Bho  na  leigeadh  fir  Shasuinn  a  (asgadh  an  Diiin, 
'S  e  nai^eachd  is  ait  leam  mar  thachair  do'n  chuis, 
Gu'n  do  shleamhnaich  an  casan  a  mach  dhe'  na  gbrunnd. 

Tha  mi  'n  dochas  gun  tionndaidh  a'  chuis  mar  a's  coir, 
Gu'n  tig  iad  a  dh'  ionnsuidh  an  duthuhais  bho  thos ; 
Na  fitiranan  aluinn  chaidh  arach  ann  og, 
Gn'n  duinneam  sibh  'thamh  ann  an  aros  nam  bb. 

Qed*  a  thuit  a'  chraobh-mhuUaich  's  ged'  fhrois  i  gu  barr, 

Thig  planndais  a  stoca  an  toiseach  a'  bhlais ; 

Ma  gheibh  iad  mo  dhurachd  mar  a  dhuraichdinn  daibh, 

Bidh  iad  shuas  an  Cnochd-fhionn — 's  e  bhur  duthchas  an  t-aiV. 

Agus  Iain  Chnuichd-fhionn,  bi-sa  misneachail,  treun, 

Glac  duthchas  do  sheanar,  's  gu  meal  thu  a  steidh 

An  tait'  robh  do  sheorsa,  bho  'n'oige  gu  'n  eug, 

Am  mac  an  ionad  an  atiiar,  Buidb  *b  a'  chathair  'a  na  ltQ\%. 
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V^ 


Bi  toffradh  air  d'eolas,  a  bhaain  chno  anns'  an  Ddn,  I  ^^^ 

Paris.  goir«wlh«»8meo«ch  am  barroganandlu;  '    ' '^ 

Eoin  bheaga  an  t-sleibhe  deanainh  beus  mar  chruit-chiuil,  1  ^^  "^ 
'S  a'  chuthag  W  cheitein  a'  seinn  a  "  gug-gug." 

Dh'  f  halbh  gach  toil-inntinn  a  bh*  aig  ar  sinnsreadh  bho  ihos, 
'S  e  mo  bharail  nach  till  lad  ris  na  linutinnean  6g^ ; 
Cha  'n'eil  fiadhach  ri  fhaotainn  ann  an  aonach  nan  oeo ; 
Chuir  na  caoiricb  air  fuadacb  buidheann  uallach  nan  cr6c 

Dh'  fbalbh  an  earb  as  a'  choUle,  dh'  flialbh  coileach  an  doin, 

'S  am  bnicein  beag,  biora'^h,  bhiodh  fo  shileadb  nan  stiic ; 

Db'  fbalbh  na  feidb  as  an  aonacb — cba  'n  ioghnadh  sud  leam — 

Cha  chlainnear  guth  gaothair  no  £BM)ghaid  *san  Dim,  m^ 


Leam  is  duilich  mar  thachair  nach  d'  thainig  sibh  nail  ■     ^ 

Mu'n  deachaidh  'ur  glacadh  le  acanan  teann  ; 

Na'm  biodh  uachdaran  dligheach  na  shoidh'  air  'ur  ceann, 

Cha  rachadh  'ur  sgapadh  gu  maohair  nan  Gall. 

Cha  b'i  mhachair  bu  taitnich  le  na  Glaisich  dhol  ann, 
'Nuair  a  thigeadh  an  samhradh,  ach  braighe  nan  gleann  ; 
Bhiodh  aran,  im,  agus  cllise,  ga'n  arach  gun  taing, 
Crodh-laoigh  air  an  airidh,  bliochd  a's  dair  ann's  an  am. 

Cha  'n'eil  'n  'ur  ceann-cinnidh  ach  duine  gun  treoir, 
Tha  fo  smachd  nan  daoin-uaisle  chuireas  tuathal  a  shron, 
Nach  iarradh  dhe'n  t-saoghal  ach  caoiricb  air  Ibn, 
An  aite  na  toatha  a  bha  buan  aig  a  sheors. 

Sgrios  as  air  na  caoiricb  as  gach  taobh  dhe'n  Roinn-Eorp', 
Cloimh  a's  cnamhag  a's  oaoile,  at  nam  maodal  a's  crbic, 
Gabhail  dalladh  na'n  suilean,  agus  miisg  air  an  sroin, 
Madadh-ruadh  agus  fireun  a'  cur  dith  air  a*  phbr. 

Guidheam  bracsaidh  's  na  h-oisgean,  's  ploc  a's  tuaineaJ  na'n  ceann 
'Sa'  chroimheag  'san  iorbal,  gu  ruig  an  ecuiachainn  'san  t-sron ; 
'S  gun  a  h-aon  bhi  ri  fhaicinn,  ach  craicinn  gun  fheoil, 
Na  cibeirean  glas  a'  tarsuinn  as  gun  snaithn'  bhrog. 

Maoir  a's  madaidh  na'n  deigh,  gu'm  b'e  mo  raghainn  do'n  phbr, 
Bhi  ga'n  tarrainn  gu  priosan,  'sa  bhi  ga'n  diteadh  aig  mod ; 
Gun  dad  de  thoil-inntinn  aig  ciobair  de'n  t-seors', 
Ach  dol  an  tigh-obrach,  's  an  cuipe  ri  shroin. 

Tha  diochuimhn'  onm  fhathast  's  cha  n'  fhaod  e  bhi  ann, 
'S  an  teid  factor  na  duthcha  an  curban  gle  theann ; 
Gun  snathain  mu  choluinn  ach  briogais  gun  bhann, 
'S  a  bhuaJadh  le  slatan,  bho  chasan  gu  cheann  ; 
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hur  ann  an  leaba  gan  dad  a  bhi  ann 
I  dris  chur  lb  choluinn  a's  droighionn  fo  cheann , 
cluaran  air  uachdar,  *s  a  bhualadh  gu  teann, 
n  teid  an  cu-badhail  do  dh-Athall  na  dheann. 

often  heard  my  dear  parents  singing  the  following  beautiful 
but  when  trying  lately  to  write  the  words  of  it  I  could  not 
ctorily  succeed.  My  difficulty  being  made  known  to  the 
of  the  *'  Celtic  Magazine,"  he  kindly  lent  me  the  MS.  from 
I  copied  the  whole  song.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
r  of  the  elegy,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  composed  in 
ry  of  Alex.  Mackenzie,  eighth  laird  of  Fairburn,  to  whom 
itates,  forfeited  in  1715,  were  restored  in  1731.  He  was 
ded  by  his  eldest  son,  Roderick.  See  *'  History  and  Genea- 
I  of  the  Mackenzies,''  by  Alex.  Mackenzie,  p.  385. 

MARBHRANN   DHA   ALA8TAIR   FARBRAIKN. 

Gur  muladach  mi  leam  fhin, 

Gun  duine  mu  'n  cuairt. 

Air  bealach  na  pairce, 

Ag  amharc  air  d'aite  bhuam  ; 

Gur  lionmhor  bean  chraidhte. 

Fear  boineid  a^s  paisde  truagh, 

Tha  galach  an  drast, 

Mu  naigheachd  a  chraidh  an  sluagL 

'S  lionmhor  fleasgach  na  d'  thir, 

Fad  seachdain  nach  cir  a  ghruag, 

Agus  cridhe  tha  sgith, 

Bho'n  thog  iad  a'  chis  ud  bhuainn  ; 

Ged  tha  choille  fo  bhlath, 

Gun  d'  atharraich  pairt  dhi  snuadh, 

Cha  b'e  samhradh  le  bhliis, 

Thug  abhul  na  pairce  bhuainn. 

Gur  guileach  a  dh'  f  hag  Dimairt, 
Bochdan  an  tuir, 
Tha  aobhar  an  craidh, 
Mar  sgail  a  lot  air  an  suil, 
Mu'n  Alastair  phriseil, 
Righ  bu  mhaisiche  gnuis, 
'S  a  dh'  aindeoin  na  chi, 
Cha  dirich  fear  air  do  chliu. 
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Oun  tighinn  ai 

Cha  b'  eol  dhon 

An  AJba  no  Sai 

'S  e  'n  gille  bu  1 

B«  toirteala  lea 

Gur  trie  a  rinn 

Sonas  am  Monai 

Bho'n  chaidh  thi 

Gur  tiirsach  fear 

Bho'n  chaidh  thi 

Gur  tiirsach  fir  a 

Na'n  deanadh  e  \ 

Bhitheadh  br6n  s 

Gur  iomadh  fear 

'Nam  thional  do  < 

Mu  ghlac  mhalair 

Bhi  'n  cisde  chaoJ 

Ann  an  ciade  chac 

Bha  fear  san  robh 

S  tu  b'  iochdmhoi 

Ri  cumail  do  dhaij 

S  tu  bu  duineile  t 

^^  facas  dhe'n  hli 

^iv  cheannas  na  I 

Sliochd  Ruairidh  n 
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Tha  gach  neach  dheth  na  dh'fhag  thu, 

A  theaghlach  an  iidh  fo  ghruaim, 

'8  iad  mar  chairt  air  a'  chliu*, 

A'  &M»dn  a  cheath'maich  bhoath ; 

Am  mac  tha  na  d'  aite, 

A  QhradhaiGh  neartaidi  anas, 

Ach  an  ooisin  e'  n  cloith, 

Bhi  na  cheannard  air  Tiir  nam  buadh. 

'S  ann  am  freasdal  Mhic  Dhe, 

Tha  do  shliochd  as  do  dheigh  bhi  buan, 

Bho'n  as  iomadb  na  ceudan, 

Ohuidheadh  do  sgeula  cruaidh ; 

lad  a  gearradh  nam  beum 

Mu'n  t-snil  mheallaich  'n  robh  'n  fheil  air  chuairt, 

8'  iomadh  fear  agas  te, 

Thug  am  beannachd  an  deigh  na  fhuair. 

'8  iomadh  maighdean  ghlan  ur, 

AguB  fleasgach  a's  boiche  snuadh, 

Tha  sileadh  nan  deur, 

Bho'n  chuir  iad  thu,  sheoid,  na  d'naigh ; 

Luchd  iomain  nam  bo, 

Ri  iomadan  mor  bochd  truadh, 

lad  gun  taisealadh  coir, 

Bho'n  thaisgeadh  do  dhorlach  bhoath. 

'8  beag  neonach  an  gaoir, 

'8  cois  eagail  an  t-aog  gun  troas, 

Tha  tighinn  mar  mhaor, 

Le  bairar  cha  'n  fhaodar  bhoaidh  ; 

8'  urra  teicheadh  an  ceom  gha  'n  gluais, 

8'  thug  e  marcaoh  nan  steud, 

6u  cheannard  air  cheudan  sluaigh. 

Craobh  nan  abhal  a  b'aillte, 

Nach  'eil  aon  anns  a*  phairc  cho  m^r, 

Nadi  d'  fhuirich  ri  h-aois 

Ach  a  gearradh  na  maothan  og ; 

Do  f  hear  foghainteach  treun, 

Dha'  m  bu  shoilleir  's  dha  'm  bu  leur  a'  choir, 

'8  nuair  a  bhitheadh  tu  air  feill, 

'Si  do  lamh  a  rinn  feile  air  or ; 
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Gur  misde  fir  Alba  thu  dh'  fhalbh, 

Bhuath  uile  gu  leir, 

Air  chumachd,  air  dhealbh,  air  ainm, 

Air  ghliocas  'b  air  cheil ; 

Ged  tbigeadh  Clann-Choinnich, 

S  na  sbloinninn-sa  dbiubh  gu  leir, 

Cba  'n  fhaicear  cbo  soilleir  iad, 

TuiUidh  bbo'n  db'  fbalbb  thu  fhein. 

'8  iomadb  fleasgacb  tha  cianail, 

Nam  teannadh  ri  iion  'a  gba  bl, 

Eadar  Cromba  ud  shios, 

'S  an  ruigeadh  e  criocb  Mhio-Leoid  ; 

^Sann  a  gheobhadh  tu  'n  t^te, 

Ann  an  Sasnnn  nan  dd  b'  nan  debc, 

Ruith  a  Bgeul  ud  fo6  'naird, 

Gun  bhun  eug  dhut  gun  dail,  a  sheoid, 

Lamb  mbalairt  nan  crun, 

Fear  ceartaiB  gun  smur  air  mod, 

Anns  an  t-Baigbdearachd  cbruaidb, 

Sud  na  fir  dba  'm  bu  dual  bbi  n  tbs  ; 

Cba  robb  'n  taobhsa  do  'n  chricb, 

Ris  nach  ruisgeadh  tu  pic  na  d'  dhom, 

'S  bu  Bhar  lamb  thu  air  tir, 

An  am  tional  an  ni  sa  chro. 

Tba  mi  nis  air  fd«  mall, 

'S  mi  ri  iomadan  gann  mo  sgeoil, 

Cha  n'eil  teang  ann  am  cheann, 

Chuireas  dreach  air  mo  chainnt  ach  sgleo  ; 

Ruitb  a  sgeula  man  cuairt, 

Gun  d'iomaich  thu  bhuainn,  a  sheoid, 

Sud  an  nigbeacbd  bha  cruaidh, 

'S  iomadb  fear  bha  ri  suathadh  dhom. 

I  never  beard  who  composed  tbis  Elegj,  but  the  author  i 
it  clear  in  the  first  verse  that  he  is  lamenting  the  death  of  '* 
Mac  Alastair  Oig,"  the  ninth  Laird  of  FairbunL  Next  J 
will  be  fifty  years  since  I  went  to  reside  in  England,  and  ren 
for  forty-one  years  in  that  land  of  liberty.  From  the  • 
left  my  native  district — Strathglass — in  July  1835,  till  n 
never  heard  as  much  as  one  verse  of  *^  Cumha  Ruari  'ic  A 
Oig."     Consequently,  this  version  may  be  imperfect,  and  if  a 


L 
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md  a  corrected  or  extended  yersion  of  the  song  to  the  Secre- 
»f  the  Oaelic  Society,  or  to  myself,  he  will  be  conferring  a 
r  on  me. 

CUMHA   DO   RUAIRIDH,   FEAR   FARBRAINN. 

Sgith  mi  ag  amkarc  an  droma. 

Far  bheO  luchd  nan  cul  donna  fo  bhron  ; 
Ann  am  Farbrainn  an  Toir  so, 

Far  am  bu  shilteach  an  suilean  le  deoir ; 
Lot  an  suilean  dha  'n  gearan, 

Bas  Ruairidh,  Mhic  Alastair  Gig  ; 
Gum  bu  dhalta  'Righ  Alb'  thu, 

'S  oighre  dligheach  Fhir  Farbrainn  an  coir. 

'S  iomadh  cridhe  bha  deurach, 

An  Im  dhol  fodha  na  greine  Diluain, 
Aig  a'  chachaileidh  'n  d^  so, 

'S  an  deach  na  h-eachaibh  's  na  s^is  a  thoirt  uaibh  ; 
Shil  air  suilean  do  ph^idse, 

Sud  an  acaid  a  leum  orra  cruaidh  ; 
Ach  's  ann  ann  a  bha  ghair  bhochd 

Dha  do  thogail  air  ghairdean  an  t-sluaigh. 

Na  'm  bu  daoine  le  'n  ardan 

A  bhiodh  coireach  ri  d*  fhagail  an  cill, 
Mur  a  marbht'  ann  am  blar  thu, 

'Casgadh  maslaidh  as  taire  do  'n  Righ, 
Chan  'eil  duine  no  paisde 

A  b'  urrainn  biodag  a  shathadh  no  sgian, 
Nadi  biodh  uil'  air  do  thoireachd, 

Eadar  Cataobh  's  Caol-Rbnach  nan  ian. 

Dh'  eireadh  sud  's  an  Taobh-tuath  leat, 

Mac-Coinnich,  le  shluagh  air  an  ceann, 
Eadar  Leodhas  's  na  h-Earadh, 

Cinn-t-saile,  Loch-Carunn,  's  Loch-Aills' ; 
Bu  leat  armuinn  na  Comraich, 

Agus  pairt  dh'  fhearaibh  donn'  Innse-Gall, 
Mar  sud  a's  siol  'Ille-Chaluim, 

'S  iad  a'  dioladh  na  fola  gu  teann. 

Dh'  eireadh  sud  mu  do  ghuaillibh, 

Na  'n  cluinnt'  thu  bhi  'n  cruadal  no  'n  ciui, 

Clann  Eachainn  nan  roibean, 

'S  cha  bu  ghealtach  an  toiseachadh  blair  ; 
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Bhiodh  da  shlios  Locha-firaon  leat, 

'S  ged  bbitheadh  cha  b'  iogbnadh  learn  •, 

Mar  8ud  'a  a'  Choigeach  Ohinn-Asainn, 

Dba  do  chomhnadh,  fbir  gbasda,  *a  an  spaim. 

Bu  leat  na  Gordanaich  riogbail — 

'S  iad  nach  sbradh  am  fion  mu  do  champ— 
'S  gun  seasadh  iad  dileas 

Gu8  an  cailleadh  iad  direach  an  ceann ; 
Clann-an-Toisich  nam  pios  leat ; 

Bba  iad  crosda  'n  uair  shineadh  iad  garg  ; 
'S  mur  deach  fad'  air  mo  chuimbne, 

Tbigeadh  brod  Chlann-'ic-Aoidb  leat  a  naU. 

Gheibbteadb  iasgacb  mu  d'  bbaile, 

Ague  fiadbacb  mu  d'  ghleannaibb  gu  h-ard  ; 
Gheibbteadb  boc  agus  maoiseach 

Anns  gach  doire  's  air  aodainn  nan  cam ; 
Bu  leat  Conainn  gu  iasgacb, 

AguB  Monar  gu  fiadbacb,  a  sheoid, 
Oidbche  Ohallainn,  na  'm  b'  aill  leat, 

Gheibbteadb  bradan  bbo'n  Ain-eas  gu  d'  bhord. 

Gur  trom  tursach  am  bannal 

Tha  anns  an  Tur  bballach  a  thamh, 
'B  iad  a'  spionadh  an  cuailein — 

Mo  chreach,  is  goirt  truagh  leam  an  dU  ! 
Tha  mo  cboill  air  a  maoladb, 

Gus  an  abuich  na  maotbanaich  og', 
'S  mas-a  toDeacb  le  Dia  e, 

Na  'm  bu  fad'  ach  an  lion  iad  do  cbbt'. 

'S  tim  dhomb  sgur  dbetb  mo  mbulad — 

Mo  chreach  leir  mi  cha  bbuidbnig  e  bonn — 
'S  ann  is  fbeudar  dhomb  sgur  dbetb  ; 

Na  d'  dbeigb  theid  gach  duin'  air  an  fbonn. 
Mar  na  coillticbean  connaidh, 

Tha  na  saigbdean  a'  pronnadh  nan  sonn ; 
Sgith  mi  dh'  ambarc  an  droma 

Far  bheil  lucbd  nan  cul  donna  gu  trom. 

This  is  a  "  Soraidh,"  or  salutation,  from  John  Macrae,  i.e, 
Ian  Mac  Mhui  chaidh,  the  Kintail  Bard,  to  the  people  of  Strath- 
glass,  in  which  he  enlarges  on  their  well-known  hospitality  and 
convivial  habits;  the  musical  sweetness  and  modest  demeanour 
of  their  matrons  and  maidens,  uncontaminated  by  modem  fashions 
and  frivolities ; — 
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SORAIDH    DO    MHUINNTIR    BTRA-OHLAIB. 

Fhir  a  theid  thar  a'  nihonadh, 
Bheir  mise  dbut  dolar, 
AgU8  liubhair  mo  shoraidh, 
Gu  s^bhailt, 

Fhir  a  theid,  &c. 

Air  faidead  na  slighe, 
Na  leig  i  air  mhi-thoirt, 
Gus  an  ruig  thu  'n  tigh-dibh' 
Anns  a'  Bhraighe. 
Air  faidead,  <Src. 

Bheir  Sebnaid  an  toiseach, 
Gun  mhbran  a  chosd  dhut 
Na  dh'  fhoghnas  a  nochd  dhut 
Gu  skbhailt. 

Bheir  Seonaid,  <Jbc. 

Bidh  failt'  agus  furan, 
Agus  61  air  an  tunna, 
'S  an  st5pan  beag  ullamh 
Dha  phaidheadh. 
Bidh  failte,  &c. 

Theirig  sios  feadh  na  tuatha, 
Ris  an  can  iad  na  h-uaislean, 
'S  cha*  n  fhaigh  thu  fear  gruamach. 
Mu  'n  fh^rdaich. 
Theirig  sios,  <fec. 

Tha  'n  duthaich  ud  uile, 
Air  a  lionadh  le  furan, 
Bho  iochdar  a  bun 
Gus  a  braighe. 

Tha  'n  duthaich,  (fee. 

Le  mnid  ceanalta,  cbire, 
Is  grinne  air  am  meoirean, 
'S  is  binn  ghabhas  crbnan, 
Dha  'm  paisdean, 
Le  mnai,  kc, 

Le  maighdeanan  maiseach, 
Nach  d'ionnsaich  droch  fhasan, 
Ach  ullamh  gu 

Taisbeanadh  cairdeis 
Le  maigh  deanan,  &c. 
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Na  rach  sio6  thar  a'  bhaile 
Rifl  an  can  iad  Bun-chanaich ; 
Thoir  a  mach  ort 

An  Gleannan  'is  airde* 
Na  teirig,  kc, 

Tha  coig  bailtean  ui*ad, 
Gu8  am  fiach  dhut'do  thuraa, 
Gheibh  thu  fiadhach  a'  ghunna 
Bho  phairt  diubh, 
Tha  coig,  &c. 

I  will  now  give  you  some  of  the  hymns  which  used  to  be 
sung  from  my  earliest  recollection  in  Strathglass  : — 

CRABHADH   DO   DH-AINM   I08A. 

Dh'  fhoghnadh  smaointean  air  t'  ainm,  [os, 

Gu  s51as  dian  a  ghin'  am  chr6 ; 

Cuilm  bu  taitniche  na  fion, 

M'  inntinn  ga  m'  lionadh  le  d'  sp^is. 

Gha  taisbean  binneas  theudan  ciiiil, 
Cha  nochd  seanachas  no  tJir  sluaigh, 
Oho  luachor  's  tha  'n  t-ainm  ud  dhuinn, 
'S  aingle  le  umhlachd  ga  luaidh. 

Gach  ni  tha  'm  flathanas  D^ 

Air  talamh  no  fo  'n  talamh  shios, 

Lubaidh  an  glun  gu  leir, 

Nuair  chluinneas  iad  ainm  euchdach  los'. 

los'  an  t-ainm  os  cionn  gach  ainm, 
Beatha  m'  anma  's  mo  leigh, 
Ged  is  trie  a  thoill  mi  t'  f  hearg, 
Bithidh  mi  leanmhuinn  air  do  dh^igh. 

'N  uair  a  dh'  iarras  an  saoghal  's  an  fheoil 
Ormsa  do-bheart  a  chur  an  gniomh, 
Diridh  mo  spiorad  mar  is  coir, 
Gu  Righ  na  Trocaire  gu  dhion. 

*  This  allndea  to  Glenoamiich,  noted  at  that  time  for  happy  tonantry 
aa4  famooB  deer-stalkers. 
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Air  sgiathaibh  creidhimh  agus  gr^idh 
Teichidh  mi  ga  g^radh  mo  mhiann, 
Far  an  d'  fhuilig  Criost  a  ph^ 
Is  fallus  ga  fhJk^iadh  ro  dhian. 

'S  a'  ghikradh  choisinn  sinn  am  b&s  ; 
Pheacaich  Adhamh,  dli'  ith  e'm  meas ; 
'S  a'  ghiiradli  dh'  umhlaich  Righ  nan  Gras 
£  fhein,  gar  sabhaladh  bho  sgrios. 

Bhuaileadh  Oibear  nan  caoin  bheus, 
Sgapadh  a  threud  'sa  luchd-d^imh, 
Chaidh  Criost  an  cuibhrich  le  ostal  fhein, 
Ohuir  pog  an  eucoraich  e'n  laimh. 

Guilemaid  mu  d'  dhiols',  a  Ohriost, 
Na  d'  bhall-buird  am  measg  do  naimh  ; 
0  's  iad  ar  peacannan  a  sgiurs, 
'S  a  sparr  le  cr^h  an  crun  mu  d'  cheann. 

Choluinn,  umblaich  sios  thu  fhein, 
Aig  bun  a'  chroinn^heusd  a  dh-Ios', 
'S  na  cnir  tuilleadh  e  gu  pein, 
Ag  urachadh  a  chreuchd'  le  d'  ghniomh. 

M'  anam,  umhlaich  sioR  dha  d'  Dhi^^ 
Las  mar  theine  dian  do  ghaol, 
Smaoinich  na  dh'  fhuilig  do  Thiiath, 
Dh'  ionnsaidh  d'  fhiachan  a  bbi  saor. 

Thug  e  ghoimh  dhuinn'  as  a  bh^, 
Thionndaidh  e  na  phiiras  an  uaigh  ; 
'N  uair  rinn  e  aiseirigh  nan  gr^, 
'Choisinn  air  gach  namhaid  buaidh. 

Cliu  dha  'n  Athair,  cliu  dha  'n  Mhac, 
Cliu  dha  'n  Spiorad  ne&rtmhor  naomh  ; 
Trionaid  chumhachdach  nam  feart, 
Molamaid  mu  seach  's  mar  aon.     Amen, 

CRA.BHDH  DO  'K  SPIORAD  NAOMH. 

A  Spioraid  Naoimh  ar  n-ard  threise, 
Thig  bho  ghrian-chathair  do  ghloir'; 
Sgaoil  gach  ceo  tha  ga'r  cur  iomrall, 
'S  leig  soillsean  dhe  d'  sholus  oimn. 
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Thig,  O  Athair  nan  diol-d^iroe, 
Do  gach  feumnach  sin  do  lamh  ; 
A  Lamh  bho'n  tig  gach  rogha  gibht, 
Soilleirich  gach  cridhe  dalL 

A  Righ  na  oofhurtachd  's  an  t-ablais, 
Bu  tu  Aoidh  an  idgh  dha  'n  anam  ; 
Cha  'n  fhairich  e  teas  no  ganntar, 
Is  e  na  d'  laimhs'  a'  triall  gu  aineol. 

Is  tu  bheireadh  furtachd  agos  t&mh, 
Do  'n  phiantach  a  bhios  fo  sgios  ; 
A  mhal'  air  an  laidh  am  prkmh, 
'S  ann  agads  tha  sblas  dL 

A  Sholuis  is  aillidh  snuadh, 
Na  bi  'n  dubhar  oimn  nar  cits ; 
Ach  ann  an  cridhe  do  chreidich  ghaoil, 
Beothaich  teine  caomh  do  griddh. 

Gun  do  chomhnadhs\  a  Dhia  thrdin, 
Cha  'n  'eil  sgoinn  am  mac  an  duine  ; 
Cha  'n  'eil  ceann  gun  lochd  fo  'n  ghr^in, 
*S  ann  ad  mheinnse  tha  sinn  uile. 

Glansadhinn  gach  uile  thruailleachd, 
Uisgich  le  d'  ghrasan  ar  tart, 
Leighis  gach  anam  tha  leointe, 
Striochd  na  rag-mhuin'laich  ri  d'  reachd. 

Taisich  neimh  a'  chridhe  chruaidh, 
Bi  d'  chairt-iuil  duinn  anns  gach  g^bhadh  ; 
'S  dha  na  creidich  tha  na  d'  earbsa, 
Thoir  seachd  tiodhlaioean  do  griuidh. 

Treoraich  na  creidich  ri'm  beo, 

'S  na  treig  iad  an  uair  am  hkaa ; 

Sabhail  an  anam  'o  phian, 

'S  gu'm  meal  iad  do  shith  gu  brdch.     Amen, 

TE  DBUM,  NO  LAOIDH  MOLAIDH  DO  DHIA. 

Tha  sinn,  a  Dhia,  Wnn  do  chliu, 
Ag  aideachadh  gur  tu  ar  Triath, 
Toirt  urraim  dhut  tha  'n  domhan  mor : 
Athair  gun  tiis  gun  ohrich. 


L 
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Tha  na  h- A  ingle  naomh  gu  leir, 
Tha  Cumhachdan  n^mh  gu  h-ard  ; 
Tha  Cherubim  le  caithream  biiin, 
Is  Seraphim  a'  seinn  g^un  Uunh  : 

Is  Naomh,  Naomh,  Naomh 
Thu,  Thi^eama  Dhia  nan  al^gh ; 
Tha  neamh  is  talamh  Ian, 
Le  d'  mhorachd  us  le  d'  ghloir. 

Tha  cbisridh  ghlormhor  Ostala, 
Tha  Fiddhean  's  airde  cliu, 
Tha  armailte  geal  nam  Mairtirean, 
Oa  d'  mholadh,  a  Righ  nan  did. 

Anns  gach  Idte  a  ta  fo  'n  ghrein, 
Tha  fEaglais  naomh,  a  Dhia, 
Ag  aoradh  dhut  's  a'  toirt  geill ; 
Athair  na  morachd  gun  chrioch. 

Aig  t'aon  Mhac  naomh  tha  h-uile  cbir, 
Air  urram  is  gloir  mar-aon  ; 
Mar  sin  's  an  Ti  ni  cobhair  oimn, 
An  treas  pearsa  do  'n  Trionaid  naoimh. 

'S  tus,  a  Chriosta,  Righ  na  gloir*, 
'S  tu  Mac  Siorruidh  gun  ti^, 
Nach  d'  rinn  tkir  air  com  na  h-Oigho, 
Qu  sabhaladh  a  cheannach  dhuiun. 

Thug  thu  buaidh  air  guin  a'  bh^, 
Dh'  fhosgail  thu  dha  d'  chreidich  neamh 
'S  tu  tha  'n  gloir  Athar  nan  gdu3, 
Na  d'  shuidhe  air  deas  laimh  D'hd. 

Thig  thu  thoirt  breith  air  an  t-sluagh  ; 
Gabh  truas  dhed  mhuinntir  fein, 
A  shaor  thu  le  d'  fhuil  bu  mhor  luach, 
A  thaom  bhuat  troimh  ioma  creuchd. 

Mealadh  iad  do  ghloir  gu  brkch. 
Air  an  aireamh  measg  nan  naomh, 
Fo  sg^ith  do  chumhachd  biodh  iad  slan, 
Ann  an  seilbh  do  ghrasan  caomh. 

Riaghail  iad  is  dian  dhaibh  iul ; 
Stiuir  iad  gu  beatha  bhuain  ; 
Molaidh  sinn  thu,  Dhia  nan  dtil, 
Qach  U  bithidh  do  chlid  ga  luaidh. 
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Molnidh  sinn  t'  ainm  gun  tkmh, 
Gu  lath  ar  b4U  's  na  dheigh  ; 
Clid  bheirear  dhut  gu  bdtch  ; 
Dion  sinn  le  'd  ghras  o  bheud. 

Dian  trocair  oimn,  a  Dhia  nan  gras  ; 
Reir  ar  n-earbsa  dian  trocair  oimn, 
Mo  dhochas  tba  unnads'  a  mhain  ; 
Chaoidh  cha  bhi  faillinn  orm.     Amen, 

AH1I8ACHD  NAOMH  MOIRE. 

Fhir-tighe  Naomh  Moire,  'r  oid-altrum  a  Mic  ! 
Tha  saoghal  mar  fhlsach  do  dh  'anrach  fann,  agith ; 
Fo  chiaradb  nan  speuran  cha  leir  le  mo  ahuil 
Ach,  annsachd  Naomh  Moire,  na  cuir-aa  rium  ciil 
0  annsachd  Naomh  Moire,  's  tu  thaghainn  mar  idL 

'S  tu  dhiongas  dha'n  choigretich  cM  taice  's  oeann  aoidl 
Fhuair  losa  agus  Moire  s^r  chobhair  fo  d'  iul 
O  loseph  nam  beannachd  !  cha  b'fheagal  domh  chaoidh 
O  annsachd  Naomh  Moire,  ach  thusa  ri  m'  thaobh, 
O  annsachd  Naomh  Moire,  na  treigse  mi  chaoidh. 

O  loseph  fhuair  giftean  'us  earras  'us  did, 

Mac  samhuil  air  tbalamh  do  dh-athair  Mhic  Dhe, 

Bha  losa  mar  Mhac  dhuit ;  gabh  mis  air  do  'sg&, 

O  annsachd  Naomh  Moire,  dhalta  na  Mt', 

0  annsachd  Naomh  Moire  mar  dhalt  duit  gu  brlu^h. 

Bha  d^  ailleagain  neamh  air  faontraigh  nar  measg, 
Rinn  thusa  ciil  taice  dha'n  Mhaighdinn  's  dha  Mac 
Sheas  thu  athair  do  dh-Iosa ;  bith  d'athair  dhomh  chaoi 
O  annsachd  Naomh  Moire,  's  bheir  mise  dhuit  gaol,, 
O  annsachd  Naomh  Moire  's  cha  teirig  mo  ghaol. 

THU  RIAMH  OUN  SMAL. 

A  Mhoire  !  's  eibhinn  m'fhonn  's  gur  eutrom, 
Lion  aiteas  clann  D6  mi  'n  diugh ; 
Fhuair  m'  anam  braon  do  dh-aighear  Phiras. 
B'e  'n  sar  aileas  a  bhi  thamh  ann  tur  ! 

Fonn. 

An  am  bhi  cuimhneachadh  air  do  staid, 
Air  do  mhorachd  's  air  do  mhais, 
'S  eibhinn  linn  'bhi  seinn  gun  stad, 
Thu  riamh  gun  smal,  thu  riamh  gun  smal ! 
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'S  miaim-sail  le  losa  do  chruth  rb  ghlan 

T  aghaidh  ghlbirmhor  is  aillidh  aoidh — 

'S  fo  idl-s'  chaidh  ur-laoidh  an  diugh  'b  gach  aite 

Le  foirm  fos  n-aird  ort  san  Eaglais  naoimh. 

Togaidh  ainglean  binne  oeolnihor, 

Suas  fonn  brain  a  chinnidh-dhaonn' 

'S  thig  naoimh  Neamh  na'n  ioma  comhlan 

Thoir  CIS  mar  's  cbir  do  Bhanrigh  nan  Naomh. 

Do  ghin  gun  smal  !  Rinn  Dia  riut  gr^s 
Nach  d'fhuair  fo  lambs'  mbain  acb  tbu  ; 
Gr^  a  bboisgeas  a  cbaoidb  mar  dbaoimean 
Air  ucbd  saibbir  Righ-nan-dul. 


MOIRE   AN   DU-BHROIN. 

^lieas  lamh  ri  Crann-ceusaidh  losa  a  Mbitbair. — Eoin  xix.,  25. 

Bu  trom  a  brbn, 
Bu  gboirt  a  leon 
Bu  did  na  deoir 
Bbo  sbuil  na  b-Oigb, 
'S  Slir-Mbac  bg 
San  dbruinn  mboir, 
Qk  cbeusadb  beb 

'S  i  'g  ambarc  air. 

Co  cbuala  no  cbunna, 
Measg  mnatha  na  cruinne, 
T^  eile  a  db'  fbuilig 
Do  chruadalsa,  Mbuire  ! 
Co  i  a  b*  urra, 
Gun  gbutb  dubbach, 
'S  gun  sbuil  strutbacb, 
Aitbris  air. 

Bba  'cridbe  air  a  lebn 
lA  claidbeamb  a  bbrbin, 
B'  tir  acaid  db'i'm  beo 
Gracb  sneadb  bba  na  fbeols', 
'S  6  bbo  cbridbe  gu  dbom, 
Bbo  mbullacb  gu  bbr6ig, 
Gun  eang,  gun  birleacb 
Fallaip  detb. 
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'Sd  mhiadtiich  a  cridh 
Sa  iheannaich  a  spkim. 
Gur  h  's  oeaim-&th 
Dha  oftnaich  's  dha  phidB 
'S  dba  lotan  b&is, 
Am  peacadh  gan  agh 
A  rinneadh  Id  ddrdean 
Aineolach. 

A  mhin  Mhoir-Oigh ! 
A  bhanrigh  'n  du-bhr5in ! 
Le  Magdalen  's  Eoin, 
Thoir  oend  seasamh  cUiomhs', 
Bho  'n  's  ro-math  mo  chbira' 
Dhol  fo  d'  mhulad  's  fo  d'  lebn, 
Sa  shileadh  nan  deoir 
Air  CalbharL 

'S  gach  troidh  *b  gacb  deama 
'8  mi  chuir  Mach  ; 
Mo  pheacadh  bait-se 
An  t-sleagh  a  riinig 
Cridhe  mo  Shlanuighear, 
*S  mise  a  shitth  i — 
Fath  mo  niire 

'S  m'  aithreachais ! 

An  erochadh  ri  craoibh 
Tha  cuspair  mo  ghaoil, 
A  cbridhe  fosgailt  le  faoilt 
Sa  ghldrdeanan  sgaoilt 
Gu  m'  fhalach  na  thaobh  ; 
Slid  ceann-uidh  nan  naomJi, 
Tearmonn  's  dachaidh  an  taobhia 
Fhlathannas. 

Crann-oeuBaidh  mo  ghraidh, 
Sud  leabbar  an  aigh 
As  an  ionnsuichear  crabh, 
XJmhlacbd  gu  Ur, 
XJmbailteachd  gu  b&i, 
01c  a  mbathadb  do  ch^h, 
'S  priomh-shubbailc  a  gbritidb 
Sior-mbaireannuicb. 
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Bho  lotan  b^ 
Leum  fuarain  ghriU^ 
Nach  traogh  's  nach  trUgh 
A  chaoidh  nan  trkth — 
A  Mhoire  mo  ghdtidh  ! 
Dian  riumsa  b^igh, 
'S  cha  ruith  iad  gun  stk 
Dha  m'  anamga. 

A  mathair,  riamh 
A  fhuair  na  dh'  iarr, 
Air  t'aon  ghin  los' 
Guidh  agus  grios, 
Gu  maiti^  6  ar  fiach, 
'8  gu  leasuich  ar  gniomh, 
'S  gu  meal  sinn  gu  siorruidh 
Flathanas. 

GUu  gu  brath  do  dhia. 

As  it  is  now  getting  late,  and  the  time  for  us  to  wend  our 
^y  homewards,  I  will  conclude  with  an  altaehadh  laidhe.  In  mj 
^ting  days  in  Strathglass  the^ords  of  this  cUtachadh  were  inyari- 
^ly  the  last  words  the  people  used  after  going  to  bed  and  before 
^^ing ;  and  during  the  last  60  years  I  have  neyer,  on  any  night 
^  xny  recollection,  failed  to  say  them  myself : — 

▲N  T-ALfACHADH  LAIDHB. 

Laidhidh  mis  'a  nochd 

Le  Moire  *s  le*  Mac  ; 

Mathair  mo  Righ 

Ga  m'  dhion  bho'n  ola 

Laidhidh  mi  le  Dia, 

'S  laidhidh  Dia  leam  ; 

Cha  laidh  mi  leis  an  olc, 

Cha  laidh  an  t-olc  leam. 

Eiridh  mi  le  Dia 

Ma  's  ceadach  le  Dia  leigeil  leam. 

Deas-lamh  Dhia, 

A  Chriosta,  gun  robh  leam. 

Bho  throidhean  mo  bhuinn 

Gu  mullach  mo  chinn 

Guidhim  Peadar,  guidhim  Pol, 

Guidhim  Moire  oigh  agus  a  Mac, 
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Guidhim  air  an  da  Ostal  deug 
Gun  mise  dhol  eug  a  nochd. 
A  Chriosta  chumhachdaich  na  gloire, 
A  mhic  na  h-Oighe  's  gloine  cursa, 
Seachainn  sinn  bho  thigh  nam  pian, 
Tha  gu  h-iosal,  dorcha,  duinte. 
Fhad's  a  bhios  a*  cholluinn  na  cadal 
Biodh  an  t-anam  air  bharraibh  na  tirinn* 
An  co-chomunn  nan  Naomh.     Amen, 

20th  March  1885. 

At  the  meeting  on  this  date  the  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  Mr 
Oharles  Fergusson,  Cally,  Gatehouse,  Kirkcudbright,  author  of  the 
Gaelic  Names  of  Plants,  &c.  (vide  Transactions  Vol.  VTI.),  read 
a  paper  entitled — *'  The  Gaelic  names  of  birds,  with  notes  on 
their  haunts  and  habits,  and  on  the  old  superstitions,  poetry, 
proverbs,  and  other  bird  lore  of  the  Highlands. '*  The  paper  was 
as  follows : — 

THE  GAELIC  NAMES  OF  BIRDS. 

^  Part  ^. 
The  collecting  and  preserving  of  the  Gaelic  Names  of  Birds 
is  a  most  important  but  much  neglected  work,  and  one  which  is 
getting  every  day  more  difficult,  from  their  being  less  used  now, 
and  from  the  death  of  old  people  who  knew  them.  Not  only  are 
the  Gaelic  names  dying  out,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  many  of  the 
birds  themselves  are  dying  out  as  well.  Many  of  our  noblest  na- 
tive birds — the  Great  Auk,  the  Bustard,  Stork,  Bittern,  Ac,,  are 
totally  extinct  in  the  Higlilands ;  whilst  the  Golden  Eagle,  Sea 
Eagle,  Osprey,  Ger  FaJcon,  Goshawk,  and  a  score  of  other  noble 
birds,  though  quite  common  in  every  glen  half  a  century  ago,  are 
now  only  to  be  found  in  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  comers 
of  the  Highlands  and  Islands;  and  if  the  ruthless  slaughter  that  has 
been  going  on  for  the  last  generation  goes  on  a  few  years  longer, 
they  will  soon  all  be  as  extinct  as  the  Great  Auk,  or  the  Dodo  of 
New  Zealand.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  some  of  the  more 
patriotic  proprietors  in  the  Highlands  are  now  trying  to  preserve 
the  eagles,  and  other  large  birds  of  prey.  One  great  cause  of  their 
destruction  is  the  large  price  offered  by  sportsmen  and  collectors 
to  gamekeepers  and  shepherds  for  the  eggs  of  those  rare  birds,  as 
well  as  for  the  birds  themselves  for  stuffing. 

*Air  bhcurraibh  nafirinn — On  the  roada  of  truth. 
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How  numerous  the  breeding  places  of  the  eagle  used  to  be  ill 
^6  Highlands  can  be  seen  bj  the  number  of  rocks  still  called 
'^  Creag-na-h-iolaire"  (Eagle's  Rock).  I  know  a  dozen  rocks  of  that 
iiame  in  Athole  alone. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  as  yet  no  complete  list  of  the 
Gaelic  Names  of  Birds  published.  Alex.  Maodonald  (Mac 
Kbaighstir  Alastair),  in  his  "Gaelic  Vocabulary,"  published  in 
1741,  gives  a  list  of  about  80  of  the  more  common  birds;  and  light- 
foot,  in  his  "flora  Scotica,*'  published  in  1777,  gives  about  the 
same  number,  which  may  be  thoroughly  depended  on,  as  they  were 
supplied  by  that  famous  Oaelic  scholar  and  naturalist,  Dr  Stewart^ 
of  Killin  and  Luss.  In  Grey's  "  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland," 
a  good  many  of  the  Gaelic  names  are  given,  as  also,  I  believe,  in 
Professor  Macgillivray's  work  on  Birds,  whilst  most  of  the  com- 
mon names  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gaelic  dictionaries,  and  in  the 
works  of  our  Gaelic  bards.  I  first  began  collecting  and  noting 
down  the  Gaelic  names  of  birds  when  a  boy  amongst  the  Gram- 
pians, and  I  have  continued  doing  so  to  this  day,  but  the  idea  of 
making  them  the  subject  of  a  paper  for  the  Gaelic  Society  was 
first  suggested  to  me  by  reading  in  Vol.  VIII.  of  the  Transac- 
tions the  Rev.  Mr  Mackenzie  of  Kilmorack's  speech  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  1879,  in  which  he  urged  me  to  take  up  this  subject, 
which  I  did.  I  was  then  in  the  wilds  of  Ireland,  away  from  all 
assistance,  but  since  I  came  to  Galloway  I  have  had  the  able  help 
and  advice  of  our  worthy  Sheriff  Nicolson,  who  not  only  gave  me 
all  the  aid  he  could  himself,  but  took  my  list  of  Gaelic  names  with 
him  to  Skye  and  the  North,  and  got  several  gentlemen  there  to 
add  many  of  the  names  of  sea  birds  which  I  had  not  got.  To  his 
splendid  work  on  Gaelic  Proverbs  I  am  also  indebted  for  many. 
I  am  also  under  obligation  to  another  good  Gael  and  able  naturalist, 
Mr  A.  A.  Carmichael,  whose  long  residence  in  the  Hebrides  gave 
him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  many  rare  birds  of  the  West 
Coast,  and  of  the  Gaelic  names  by  which  they  are  known  to  the 
Islanders.  He  very  kindly  lent  me  a  mass  of  notes  on  birds, 
which  I  have  freely  used. 

Shortly  after  I  gave  the  Gaelic  Society  my  paper  on  "  The 
Gaelic  Names  of  Trees,  Plants,  <j^c./'  Cameron's  complete  work 
on  that  subject  appeared,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad,  indeed,  if  the 
same  thing  happens  again,  and  if  some  learned  member  of  the 
Society,  far  more  able  to  do  justice  to  this  important  subject  than 
I  am,  will  now  follow  me  up  with  a  complete  work  on  our  High- 
land Birds  and  their  Gaelic  Names. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  the  Society  the  result  of  my 
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labours,  by  giving  the  following  Gaelic  names  for  about  240  dif- 
ferent birds,  miJcing  up,  a8  in  many  cases  there  are  several 
different  names  for  the  one  bird,  about  600  Gaelic  names  al- 
together.    I  will  begin  with  the  King  of  Birds — 

THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE. 

Latin — Aquila  ehryscietos.  Gaelic — lolair-dhuhh,  lolair-bhuidhey 
lolair^mhonaidh^  Flreun,  Welsh — Eryr  Melyn^  Eryr  tinwifiL 
The  eagle  seems  to  have  been,  in  all  ages  and  by  all  nations, 
honoured  as  a  royal  bird,  and  as  much  so  perhaps  in  the  Higb- 
lands  as  anywhere.  From  the  earliest  ages  the  eagle  has  been 
the  emblem  of  swiftness,  boldness,  strength,  and  nobility.  Our 
early  bards  delighted  in  comparing  their  heroes  to  the  eagle.  In 
Cumha  an  Fhir  Mhoir,  or  Lament  for  the  Great  Man  in  Dan 
an  Deirgt  we  have— 

'*  Bha  t'  airde  mar  dharach  'sa'  ghleann, 
Do  iuaths,  mar  tolair  nam  beann,  g^n  gheilt" 

And  in  Tiomna  Ghuill — 

"  Luath  mAv/hireun  an  athair, 
'S  an  ioma-ghaoth  na  platha  fo  sgiathaibh." 

Again,  in  the  same  poem,  the  bard  shows  fine  poetic  imagination, 
in  likening  his  wounded  hero,  the  mighthy  Gaul  Mac  Momi,  to  &n 
eagle  wounded  by  lightning — 

"  Mar  tolair  leont  air  carraig  nan  cnoc, 
'Sa  sgiath  air  a  lot  le  dealan  na  h-oidhche.'* 

From  the  earliest  ages,  eagles'  feathers —  "  Ite  dhosrach  an  f  hirein" 
— have  been  the  distinguishing  emblem  of  rank  amongst  the 
Gael.  In  more  modem  times,  as  Logan  tells  us,  three  eagles'  fea- 
thers adorned  the  bonnet  of  a  chief,  two  that  of  a  chieftain,  and 
one  that  of  a  gentleman. 

The  old  Highlanders  also  used  eagles'  feathers  for  their  arrows, 
the  best  for  that  being  got  froin  the  eagles  of  Loch-Treig,  in  Loch- 
aber,  as  we  are  told  in  the  old  rhyme — 

"  Bogha  dh'  iughar  Easragain, 
Ite  firein  Locha-Treig, 
Ceir  bhuidhe  Bhaile-na-Gailbhinn, 
'S  ceann  bho'n  cheard  Mac  Pheadarain." 

This  is  an  example  of  how  the  old  Highlanders  always  put  their 
wisdom  and  knowledge  into  verse,  being  well  aware  how  much 
more  easily  poetry  was  remembered  than  prose.     Another  example 
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I     of  this  habit  alludes  to  the  age  of  the  eagle  as  compared  with  that 
of  man,  other  animals,  and  an  oak  tree — 

Tri  aois  coin,  aois  eich  ; 

Tri  aois  eich,  aois  duine  ; 

Trie  aois  duine,  aois  feidh  ; 

Tri  aois  feidh,  eyoisjirein  ; 

Tri  aoisyfrfftn,  aois  craoibh-dharaich." 

0 

Now,  according  to  this,  if  we  put  the  age  of  man  at  his  promised 
threescore  and  ten,  a  deer^s  age  will  lie  210  years,  and  that  of  an 
etgle  630  years — a  very  respectable  age  indeed.  No  wonder 
though  it  gave  rise  to  the  old  belief  that  the  eagle  renewed  his 
age,  as  the  Ftolmist  puts  it — 

"  Tha  d'  aois  air  a  h-ath-nuathachadh 
Mar  iolair  luath  nan  speur." 

In  olden  times,  long  before  the  invention  of  firearms,  no 
Highlander  was  counted  a  real  finished  sportsman  till  he  had  with 
his  bow  and  arrow  shot  an  eagle,  a  royal  stag,  and  a  wild  swan, 
the  three  monarchs  of  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  water.  The 
sportsman  of  to-day  may  easily  get  the  sta^,  but  the  eagle  or  the 
wild  swan  is  now  truly  a  "  rara  avis,''  though  the  eagle  was  so 
very  common  during  last  century,  that  we  find  Lightfoot,  who 
accompanied  Pennant  on  his  famous  tour  in  1772,  writing  then  in 
his  "  Flora  Scotica"  of  the  Golden  Eagle— '*  In  Banned^  eagles 
were,  a  few  years  ago,  so  very  numerous  that  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Forfeited  Estates  (after  1745)  offered  a  reward  of  five  shil- 
lings for  every  one  that  was  destroyed ;  in  a  little  time  such 
numbers  were  brought  in  that  the  honourable  Board  reduced  the 
premium  to  three  killings  and  sixpence  ;  but  an  advance  in  pro- 
portion as  these  birds  grew  scarcer  might  in  time  perhaps  have 
effected  their  extirpation."  I  am  afraid  in  most  cases  that  the 
CU>lden  Eagle  would  prove  rather  a  bad  neighbour,  however,  as 
even  the  worst  neighbours  have  some  redeeming  point,  so  had  the 
eagle,  for  Logan  tells  of  a  pair  that  had  built  their  eyrie  near  a 
gentleman's  house  in  Strathspey,  and  collected  so  much  game  to 
feed  their  young  that  they  kept  the  laird's  larder  well  supplied,  and 
on  the  arrival  of  any  visitors,  however  unexpected,  he  had  only 
to  send  some  one  to  the  eagle's  eyrie  where  an  ample  supply  of  all 
kinds  of  game  could  be  speedily  obtained.  I  have  found  different 
versions  of  the  same  story  common  all  over  the  Highlands.  In 
Strathanlle,  during  one  of  the  great  famines  so  common  long  ago» 
a  poor  nian  kept  a  very  large  family  so  fat  and  flourishing  on  the 
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■poil  of  an  eagle's  nectt,  and  prolonged  the  supply  so  long  by  cl 
ping  the  young  eagle's  wings,  when  his  neighbours  were  dying 
hunger  that  at  last,  he  was  supposed  to  "  hae  dealins  wi'  the  Del 
and  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  only  saved  himself  from  beinf^ 
burnt  by  conducting  his  accusers  to  the  eagles'  nest,  and  showing 
them  the  source  of  his  supply.  He  must  have  gone  to  the  nest  at 
night,  or  when  he  was  very  sure  of  the  old  birds  being  absent,  as 
the  eagle  has  courage  enough  to  attack  even  an  armed  man, 
attempting  to  rob  its  nest.  Numerous  instances  of  this  are  on 
record,  of  which  I  need  only  give  two  from  Goldsmith  : — "  A 
respectable  person  from  Sutiierland  relates  that  two  sons  of  a 
man  named  Murray,  having  robbed  an  eagle's  nest,  were  retreat- 
ing with  the  young,  when  one  of  the  parent  birds,  having  re- 
turned, made  a  most  determined  attack  upon  them.  Although 
each  had  a  stick,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  at  length 
effected  their  escape,  when  almost  ready  to  sink  under  fatigue." 
"  The  farmer  of  Glenmark,  in  Angus,  whose  name  was  Miln,  had 
been  out  one  day  with  his  gun,  and,  coming  upon  an  eagle's  nest, 
he  made  a  noise  to  start  her  and  have  a  shot.  She  was  not  at 
home,  however,  and  so  Miln,  taking  off  his  shoes,  began  to  ascend 
gun  in  hand.  When  about  half  way  up,  and  in  a  very  critical 
situation,  the  eagle  made  her  appearance,  bringing  a  plentiful 
supply  to  the  young  which  she  had  in  her  nest.  Quick  as  thought 
she  darted  upon  the  intruder,  with  a  terrific  scream.  He  was 
dinging  to  the  rock  by  one  hand,  with  scarcely  any  footing. 
Making  a  desperate  effort,  however,  he  reached  a  ledge,  while  the 
eagle  was  now  so  close  tliat  he  could  not  shoot  her.  A  lucky 
thought  struck  him,  he  took  off  his  bonnet,  and  threw  it  at  the 
eagle,  which  immediately  flew  after  it  to  the  foot  of  the  rock. 
As  she  was  returning  to  the  attack,  finding  an  opportunity  of 
taking  a  steady  aim,  he  shot  her  ;  and  no  doubt  glad  that  he  had 
escaped  so  imminent  a  danger,  made  the  best  of  his  way  down." 
When  the  eagle  has  the  courage  to  attack  even  the  lord  of  the 
creation  himself,  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  it  would  sometimes 
attack  even  the  most  powerful  of  the  lower  animals,  and  as  an 
example  I  may  mention  the  account  that  lately  went  the 
round  of  the  papers  of  an  attack  by  a  golden  eagle  on  a  very 
large,  powerful,  and  well-antlered  stag  in  Strathglass,  when, 
after  a  desperate  and  very  prolonged  struggle,  t^e  stag  got 
the  worst  of  it,  and  would  certainly  have  been  killed  had  he 
not  managed  to  escape  into  the  thick  woods  of  Glassbum.  I 
may  mention,  in  passing,  that  the  eagle  is  very  destructive  to 
deer,  killing  many  of  their  young.     lightfoot  says  of  the  Golden 
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— "  Most  destractive  to  deer,  white  hares,  and  ptarmiganfl, 
most  destroyed  the  deer  of  the  Isle  of  Rum."  I  have  given 
examples,  and  I  could  give  many  more  did  space  permit ; 
I  daring  courage,  strength,  and  ferocity  of  the  eagle,  as  I  find 
era!  of  the  later  works  on  birds,  that  many  of  our  carpet 
eJists,  most  of  whom  I  am  afraid  have  never  even  seen  m  live 

do  not  believe  in  an  eagle  ever  attacking  a  man,  even  when 
ig  its  nest  To  all  such  my  advice,  from  experience  is,  if  ever 
exchange  their  cosy  arm-chairs  by  the  fireside,  where  most  of 
experience  is  gained,  for  the  vicinity  of  an  eagle's  nest,  even 
;h  they  be  able  for  the  climb,  they  had  better  not  try,  unless 
9kre  both  able  and  willing  to  do  battle  with  the  eagle-papa,  or, 

is  worse,  with  the  very  much  larger  and  more  ferocious 
na ;  for  in  all  rapacious  birds  the  female  is  very  much  larger 
older  than  the  male.  To  the  daring  robber  of  her  nest,  the 
s  challenge  on  defiance,  as  given  by  the  old  Gaelic  bard  in 
mna  Ghuill,''  in  the  Sean  Dana,  is  significant  enough — 

'*  Co  dhireas  am  mullach  1  no  dh'  f  hogras 

M'  eoin  riabhach  na  'n  leabaidh  sheimh." 
Who  dare  climb  the  eyrie's  height  1  or  disturb 
My  young  grey  birds  in  their  quiet  bed  1 

r  writers  also  deny  the  possibility  of  an  eagle  being  able  to 
away  a  child,  and  say  that  there  is  no  authentic  case  on 
d  of  such  ever  having  happened.  There  is  scarcely  a  glen 
le  Highlands  without  its  story,  with  plenty  proof  of  such 
Lg  happened,  and  that  not  so  very  long  ago ;  and  in  Ireland 
nd  the  similar  stories  quite  common,  and  in  both  countries  I 
dways  glad  to  find  a  happy  end  to  such  exciting  stories,  as  in 
'  case  I  have  come  across  the  child  was  always  happily  re- 
■ed  unhurt,  generally  by  the  heroic  efforts  of  his  mother.  The 
tst  distance  I  ever  heard  of  an  eagle  carrying  a  child  is  the  old 
tion  of  an  eagle  carrying  a  child  across  the  stormy  Minch, 
the  Islo  of  Harris  to  Skye,  a  distance  of  over  twenty  miles, 
mentions  a  MS.  account,  written  by  Matthew  Mackaile, 
lecary  in  Aberdeen,  in  1664,  and  preserved  in  the  Advocates' 
iry,  Edinburgh,  which  says — **  I  was  very  well  informed  that 
igle  did  take  up  a  swaddled  child  a  month  old,  which  the 
Ler  had  laid  down  until  she  went  to  the  back  of  the  peat-stack 
onton  Head,  and  carried  it  to  Choyne,  viz.,  four  miles,  which, 
\  discovered  by  a  traveller,  who  heard  the  lamentations  of  the 
er,  four  men  went  presently  thither  in  a  boat^  and,  knowing 
eagle's  nest,  found  the  child  without  any  prejudice  done  to 
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it.     The  following  story  I  got  from  Mr  Colin  Chisholm,  InTer- 
ness: — 

''  Duncan  Mor  Macpherson,  who  lived  at  Inchully,  Grochail, 
Strathglass,  about  the  latter  half  of  last  conturj,  when  a  yomig 
lad,  entered  the  eyrie  of  an  eagle  in  a  rock  above  CrochaiL  No 
sooner  had  he  got  into  the  nest  than  the  old  eagle  appeared,  and, 
making  a  swoop,  clutched  the  boy  with  him  in  its  claws,  and  flew 
away  with  him  across  the  River  Glass,  which  happened  to  be  in 
flood  at  the  time,  and  dropped  the  boy  into  the  water  at  a  head 
or  creek  called  Lon-an-t-siugail,  where,  fortunately,  the  water 
was  shallow,  so  that  he  managed  to  wade  ashore.  Whether  it 
was  that  the  boy  got  too  heavy  for  the  eagle  there,  or  that  it 
really  intended  to  drop  him  in  the  water,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
decide.  However,  the  good  people  of  Strathglass  to  this  day  give 
that  eagle  credit  for  having  the  sense  to  really  intend  drowning 
the  boy  by  dropping  him  in  the  water." 

Though  so  bold  and  ferocious  in  a  wild  state,  the  eagle  can 
be  easily  tamed,  and  is  then  very  docile,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  story,  kindly  sent  to  me  from  Uist  by  Mr  Oarmichael  :— 
"A  few  yearn  ago  Br  Macgillivray,  of  Barra,  brother   to  the 
eminent  ornithologist,  got  a  young  golden  eagle,  which  became  a 
most  interesting  pet  with  the  Doctor's  two  boys.     It  had  a  house 
made  for  it  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  house,  where  it  spent  the  night,  but  it  spent  most  of  the 
day  with  the  Doctor's  boys,  to  whom  it  seemed  greatly  attached. 
It  would  come  at  their  call,  and  feed  out  of  their  hands,  and 
walk  about  with  them,  and  fly  after  them  wherever  they  went 
Nothing  seemed  to  delight  it  so  much  as  to  get  the  boys  awaj 
amongst  the  hills  rabbit  hunting.     On  these  occasions  it  would 
always  accompany  them,  and  'bark'   with  seeming  delight.    It 
would  fly  about  their  heads  high  in  the  air  and  perform  the  most 
graceful  aerial  evolutions.     When  an  unfortunate  rabbit  showed 
itself^   it   swooped  down  upon  it  like  a  whirlwind,  and  trium- 
phantly  bore  it  away   in   its   talons.      The  most   perfect  con- 
fidence,  understanding,    and    attachment    seemed    to   exist    be- 
tween it  and  the  boys,  but  unfortunately  this  was  soon  snapped 
asunder.     A  young  gentleman  from  Glasgow  was  on  a  visit  to  Dr 
Macgillivray  at  Eoligary.     The  morning  after  his  arrival  he  went 
out  about  the  house,  and  immediately  the  eagle  came  flying  over 
his  head,  calling  for  its  breakfast,  and — *  a'  cur  failte  ' — giving  a 
friendly  welcome  to  the  stranger.     The  young  gentleman,  thinking 
this  a  good  chance  for  practising  at  a  big  bird  on  the  wing,  ran 
back  to  the  porch  where  the  Doctor  always  kept  several  g^ons,  and 
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conBulting  anyone  carried  away  the  gun  and  shot  the 
He  then  triumphantly  returned  to  the  house,  and  roused 
e  household  in  his  excitement  to  ascertain  the  name  of, 
low  the  splendid  bird  he  had  shot  Fancy  the  vexation 
octor  and  the  grief  of  the  boys  on  finding  their  noble  pet  in 
ies  of  death,  and  the  unlucky  sportsman  still  more  to  be 
erated."  I  shall  finish  those  notes  on  the  king  of  lairds 
)  old  Highland  nursery  rhyme,  imitating  the  cry  of  the 
ad  referring  to  the  royal  bird's  superiority  over  all  the 
i  race — ''  Glig,  glig,  glig,  ars  an  iolair  's  e  mo  mhac  sa  's 
oirbh" — "  Glig,  glig,  glig,  says  the  eagle,  it  is  my  son  who 
ver  you  all." 

THE  SEA   OR  WHITE-TAILED  EAGLE. 

HaUeUbs  AUnciUa.  Gaelic — Eamj  lolair-mharOi  Idair- 
n,  lolair-bkuidhey  Iolair  riabhach,  lolair-chladaichf  Iolair 
ll^ruhgreinef  lolair'/hiann.  Welsh — Mor-Eryr^  Eryr 
xffvnwyn, 

)  Sea  Eagle  used  to  be  very  common  all  over  Scotland,  espe- 
the  Isles,  and  is  now  much  more  frequently  met  with  than 
[en  Eagle.  Till  recently,  the  Erne  was  thought  to  be  quite  a 
bird.  Now,  however,  it  is  found  to  be  only  the  young  of 
Eagle  in  the  immature  plumage.  So  numerous  and  de- 
3  were  those  birds  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  that  special 
tre  framed  for  their  extirpation,  one  of  them  being,  that 
K)n  destroying  an  eagle  is  entitled  to  a  hen  from  every 
the  parish  where  it  occurred.  Grey  quotes  the  following 
Sailiary,  for  the  county  of  Orkney — 

'*  Act  31. — Anent  slaying  of  the  Earn. 

Apud  Kirkwam,  8vo  die  9bris.  1626. 
'he  which  day  it  is  statute  and  ordained  by  Thomas  Buch- 
herreif-deput  of  Orknay,  with  consent  of  the  gentlemen 
x)rs  of  Court  present  for  the  tima  That  whatever  per- 
EiU  slay  the  earn  or  eagle  shall  have  of  the  Baillie  of  the 
le  where  it  shall  happen  him  to  slay  the  eagle,  8d.  from 
)ik  within  the  parochine,  except  from  cottars  that  have  no 
.nd  20  shill.  from  ilk  persone  for  ilk  cam's  nest  it  shall 
them  to  herrie ;  and  they  shall  present  them  to  the  Baillie, 
Bedllie  shall  be  holden  to  present  the  head  of  the  said  earn 
[ead  Court." 

Herrmann  Moll's  map  of  Scotland,  published  1714,  I 
following  note  on  the  Shetland  Isles — *'  These  islands  aJio 
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produce  mauj  sheep,  which  have  two  or  three  lambs  at  a  tL 
they  would  be  much  more  numerous  did  not  the  eagles  dest 
them."     Mr  Oarmichael  gave  me  the  following  anecdote  of 
Sea  Eagle — ''  A  servant  girl  of  Sir  Norman  Macl^xl  of  Beaman 
was  tending  cattle  on  the  small  islsuid  of  Hamarstray,  Souna 
Harris.     She  saw  what  she  conceived  to  be  a  currachf  or  curri< 
with  sail  set,  coming  before  a  smart  breeze  towards  the  island 
which  she  was.     She  could  not  conceive  what  kind  of  craft  it  i 
till  it  touched  the  shore,  when,  to  her  astonishment,  she  found  ti 
the  craft  was  the  dead  carcase  of  a  cow  and  the  sail  the  spn 
wings  of  an  eagle,  that  had  its  talons  so  deeply  embedded  in  1 
carcase  that  it  was  utterly  unable  to  extricate  itself  or  esca 
The  girl  unfixed  its  talons  and  took  hold  of  the  bird,  but  no  sooc 
had  she  done  this  than  the  ferocious  bird  fixed  ite  talons  in  t 
girls  thigh,  and  tore  out  the  flesh  from  the  bone.      The  worn 
healed  up,  but  a  hollow  large  enough  to  hold  a  large  apple  re- 
mained as  the  effect  of  the  injury.      The  woman  lived  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  was  an  ancestress  of  Captain  Malcolm  Macleod 
who  told  me  this." 

Grey,  in  his  "  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland,"  writes  : — "  In 
South  TJist  there  is  an  eyrie  every  year  on  Mount  Hecla.  Mr 
D.  Lamont  informed  me  when  I  crossed  to  the  locality  with 
him  last  year  (1869)  that  he  had  seen  the  old  birds  of  this  hill 
coming  almost  daily  from  Skye,  with  a  young  lamb  each  for  their 
eaglets.  The  distance  is  al>oiit  twenty-five  miles.  They  never,  he 
says,  destroy  the  flocks  in  South  Uist  itself ;  hence  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  family  does  not  add  to  the  local  taxation."  Mr  Oar- 
michael gave  me  the  following — ''When  I  was  at  Barra  Head  last 
June  (1868)  I  was  told  of  an  eagle  which  carried  away  a  lamb 
from  that  island  in  autumn  many  years  ago.  The  eagle  was  seen 
going  away  with  the  lamb  in  its  talons,  a  chase  was  given,  the 
people  throwing  down  their  sickles,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  eagle 
with  its  booty  took  to  sea,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  those 
who  were  in  chase.  Nothing  more  was  thought  of  the  matter, 
but  two  or  three  years  after,  when  the  owner  of  the  lost  lamb 
was  driven  in  to  Tirec  on  his  way  from  Bearnaraidh,  Barra  Head, 
to  Greenock,  with  a  skiff  full  of  fish,  flesh,  eggs,  and  fowl,  the 
man  in  whose  house  ''Iain  Mac  Dhonuill  ic  Ghilleaspic  Mhic 
lUeain  **  found  shelter  had  a  few  sheep,  which  were  sharing  with 
their  owner  the  benefit  of  the  fire  at  night.  The  sheep  were  of  a 
peculiar  breed,  and  as  they  resembled  those  John  Maclean  had 
at  home,  he  asked  his  host  where  he  got  the  breed.  The  Tiree 
man  told  him  that  two  or  three  years  before,  while  he  and  his 
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family  were  at  the  harvest  near  the  shore  one  day,  they  aaw  an 
eagle  with  something  white  in  its  talons  coming  from  the  sea  and 
alighting  on  a  knoll  hard  by.  They  ran  to  the  eagle,  which  was 
so  exhausted  that  it  was  scarcely  able  to  escape.  They  found 
that  the  white  thing  they  saw  the  eagle  carrying  was  no  less 
than  a  ewe  lamb,  which  was  rather  badly  torn  by  the  talons  of 
the  eagle,  but  was  still  alive.  It  was  carried  home  and  tenderly 
fed  and  reared.  It  grew  and  prospered,  and  in  due  time  became 
the  mother  of  lambs.  When  the  Barra  man  and  his  entertainer 
compared  notes,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lamb 
brought  by  the  eagle  to  Tii^ee,  and  now  the  dam  of  a  thriving 
£amuly,  could  be  none  other  than  the  one  carried  away  from 
Barra  Head.  This  is  said  to  have  occurred  about  90  years  ago." 
The  distance  the  eagle  carried  that  lamb  would  be  about  40  miles, 
and  a  lamb  by  harvest  time  must  have  been  a  great  weight. 

SPOTTRD   BAQLE. 

Latin — AquUa  IfcBvia.     Gaelic — lolair-bhreac.     Welsh — Erffr 

Mannog, 

A  very  rare  bird,  but  found  several  times  in  Skye. 

BALD    BAQLS. 

Gaelic — lolair-mhcud. 

1  do  not  find  this  eagle  mentioned  in  any  book  on  British 
birds,  its  visits  being  so  rare  that  it  may  have  escaped  notice.  I 
have  it  on  very  good  authority  that  a  couple  of  those  birds  fre- 
quented Glenlyon  for  several  seasons  some  years  ago.  I  hope 
Uiey  may  be  there  stilL 

OSPREY. 

Latin — Pandion  Halidetvs.      Gaelic — loiair-uiBge,  lotair-ioBgair^ 

lolair-iaagaich. 

The  Osprey  used  to  be  very  common  in  the  Highlands,  but 
is  now  almost  extinct.  So  late  as  1840  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
New  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Dunkeld  as  a  common 
bird.  Now  it  is  only  very  rarely  seen  there  on  some  of  the 
wild  upland  lochs.  I  got  Uie  following  anecdote  of  the  Osprey's 
devotion  in  defence  of  its  mate  from  Mr  Carmichael — ''Capt 
Malcolm  Macleod,  Lochmaddy,  a  most  intelligent^  observant  man, 
told  me  the  following  incident^  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness: — 
Upon  one  occasion  when  crpssing  with  the  Lochmaddy  packet  from 
Dunvegan,  and  when  two  or  three  miles  from  Gob-aJi-Iroid,  Dun- 
vegan  Head,  he  saw  something  strange  fluttering  on  the  water 
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two  or  three  hundred  yairds  to  leeward.  He  bore  down  upon 
it,  and  found  that  it  was  a  large  lolair  lasgaich  or  Osprey 
which  had  exhausted  itself  in  its  endeavours  to  carry  away  a  large 
codfish  it  had  secured,  and  wh^'ch  now  lay  floating  on  the  surfiaoe 
of  the  sea.  The  noble  bird  lay  exhausted  beside  its  victim,  and 
with  extended  wings  and  feathers  saturated  with  brine  screamed 
loudly.  When  the  vessel  was  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  bird,  the  people  on  board  saw  its  companion  coming  from 
Dunvegan  Head.  It  was  screaming  loudly,  as  if  defying  its  foes 
to  injure  its  mate.  It  kept  at  an  elevated  height  till  within  s 
few  yards  of  the  exhausted  bird,  when  it  swooped  down  with  the 
noise  of  distant  thunder  and  the  speed  of  lightening,  and  with 
unerring  aim  secured  its  companion  in  its  claws.  It  then  began 
to  ascend  in  a  circle,  gyrating,  and  extending  the  higher  it  went 
When  it  got  up  to  a  very  high  altitude  with  the  helpless  bird 
still  in  its  claws,  it  relaxed  its  hold,  and  down  tumbled  headlong 
and  confusedly  the  exhausted  bird,  like  Vulcan  when  he  was 
kicked  down  from  Heaven  by  his  injured  father.  The  falling 
bird  seemed  to  make  no  effort  to  arrest  its  downward  course 
till  it  almost  touched  the  water,  when,  with  one  beat  of  its 
powerful  pinion,  it  stopped  its  fall,  and  majestically  sailed  away 
and  joined  its  companion  in  its  flight  towards  the  precipices  of 
Dunvegan  Head,  where  they  had  their  nest." 

OER  FALCON 

Latin — Falco  Greenlcmdicus,  Gaelic — Seobhag-moTj  Seohhag-mor- 
na-aeUge^  Seobhag  mor  ban.  Gearr-ahecbhag,  Welsh — Hebog 
chwyldro. 

This  large  and  very  beautiful  falcon,  though  almout  extinct 
now,  used  to  be  quite  common  in  the  Highlands,  and  was  very 
much  prized  as  a  hunting  hawk.  It  is  mentioned  by  Sir  R.  Sib- 
bald  in  1684,  also  by  Pennant  in  his  tour  in  1772.  Fair  Isle 
used  to  be  a  favourite  breeding  place  for  the  Ger  Falcon.  In 
Hermann  Moll's  map  of  Scotland  (1714)  in  a  note  on  Fair  Isle, 
that  famous  geographer  says— *'Faire  Isle,  famous  for  the  best 
hawks  that  are  to  be  had  anywhere."  McGillivray  mentions  it 
as  breeding  in  St  Kilda  a  few  years  ago,  its  only  known  breed- 
ing place  then  in  Britain,  but  I  doubt  now  if  it  will  be  allowed 
even  there  to  breed  in  peace.  And  if  a  solitary  specimen  of 
this  noble  and  very  conspicuous  bird  appears  in  any  district  of 
the  Highlands,  the  gamekeepers  make  short  work  of  him,  and,  in 
their  ignorance,  don't  generally  know  even  the  value  of  this  very  rare 
hawk  to  collectors,  so  that  fine  specimens  have  even  been  kaown 
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to  have  been  nailed  to  a  kennel  wall  for  the  sake  of  the  sixpence, 
which  most  keepers  get  for  every  head  of  so-called  vermin  from 
their  employers,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  the  rapid  extirpation 
of  so  many  of  our  native  beasts  and  birds.  To  most  keepers  of 
tiie  sixpenny-a-head  class  all  are  vermin,  from  the  Royal  Eagle 
and  noble  Ger  Falcon,  down  to  the  useful  and  harmless  Kestrel 
or  owl,  whose  sole  food  generally  consists  of  mice,  moles,  and 
insects.  There  are  now  a  few  enlightened  proprietors  in  the 
Highlands,  who  strictly  forbid  the  wholesale  destruction  of  our 
rarer  birds  of  prey.     May  their  number  increase  ! 

ICELAND   FALCOK. 

Latin — Faleo    Idandicus,       Gaelic — Seobhag-mor-gormy    Seobhag 

Lochlannaeh, 

This  is  a  rarer  hawk  in  the  Highlands  than  even  the  Ger  Fal- 
con. I  do  not  believe  it  ever  breeds  in  this  country  now,  and  is 
generally  only  a  winter  visitor. 

PEREGRIKE  FALCON. 

Latin — Faleo  Peregrinus,  Gaelic — Seobhag,  Seobhag-garm,  Seobhay- 
mar-gortny  S^hag.na-teUge,  Seobhag-gtalgair,  Sealgair,  Facon. 
Welsh — Hebog  Tramwr^  Carnvmii^ 

.Though  for  its  ravages  amongst  game  the  Peregrine  is  more 
hunted  after  by  keepers  than  any  other  hawk,  yet,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  it  has  bravely  held  its  ground,  and  is  now  perhaps  the  com- 
monest of  all  our  large  hawks  in  the  Highlands.  I  also  find  it  re- 
gularly breeding  in  Galloway,  both  on  the  hills  and  the  sea-shore 
cliffs.  As  its  Gaelic  name  implies,  this  is  the  real  hunting  hawk 
of  this  country.  For  though  the  Gyr  and  Iceland  Falcons  were 
used  for  hunting  the  Crane,  Heron,  and  other  large  game,  the  Pere- 
grine was  generaUy  used  for  ordinary  game,  and  is  so  to  this  day 
where  hawking  is  carried  on.  I  well  remember  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Peregrine  began  when  a  boy,  being  employed  to 
take  the  young  out  of  the  rocks  of  Strathardle  for  the  Maharajah 
Dhuleep  Singh  to  hunt  the  moors  of  Loch-Kinnaird,  where  for  a 
time  he  revived  the  ancient  sport  of  hawking. 

Buchanan  mentions  the  Isle  of  Muic  as  being  a  very  famous 
breeding  place  of  the  falcon  about  1550,  and  in  the  Old  Statistical 
Account  mention  is  made  of  the  famous  falcons  which  for  ages 
built  their  nests  in  the  rock  above  Moulin,  and  which  were 
reckoned  the  best  hunting  hawks  in  the  Highlands,  and  about 
which  the  following  curious  tradition  still  lingers  in  Athole, 
which  I   never   came  across  anywhere  else,   viz.,  tliat  of  there 
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being  a  king  of  birds,  not»  of  course,  in  the  sense  that  we  use  in 
English  when  we  call  the  eagle  the  king  of  birds  or  the  lion  the 
king  of  beasts,  but  a  distinct  individual  bird  that  was  king  of  all 
the  feathered  race  and  decreed  justice  amongst  the  different  tribtt. 
The  story  I  got  from  an  old  Athole  sennachie  long  years  ago  :— 
'*  For  ages  before  the  foundations  of  the  old  Black  Castle  of 
Moulin  were  laid  (and  its  history  lies  before  all  written  record) 
these  famous  falcons  under  the  king's  special  protection  built 
their  nests  undisturbed  in  that  rock  above  Moulin  every  seascm, 
till  once  upon  a  time,  just  as  the  falcon  was  preparing  to  lay,  s 
huge  old  raven  came  from  Badenoch,  from  the  haunted  forest  of 
Gaick,  and  by  its  superior  strength  drove  the  poor  falcon  firom  its 
newly  finished  nest.  Of  course  more  than  the  raven  tried  that 
game  in  those  days,  for  were  they  not  the  good  old  days  that 
Bob  Boy  many  centuries  afterwards  mourned  when  he  said — 

'  The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  cbil' 

So,  perhaps,  the  old  raven  was  not  so  much  to  blame  after  all 
However,  there  seems  to  have  been  more  justice  going  on  then 
amongst  the  fowls  of  the  air  than  amongst  men,  for,  after  the 
falcon  had  used  every  possible  means  to  dislodge  the  raven  with- 
out success,  it  at  last  rose  in  wheeling  circles  higher  and  higher 
till  it  was  almost  out  of  sight,  then  it  flew  straight  away  south- 
wards, and  the  good  men  of  Athole  thought  they  had  seen  the 
last  of  their  famous  hawks.  Such,  however,  was  not  to  be,  for, 
on  the  seventh  day  after,  the  falcon  reappeared,  coming  from  the 
south,  accompanied  by  a  *  smart,  slim,  long-winged,  white  bird  * 
— *Ian  caol,  sgairteil,  fiid-sgiathach,  geal' — making  straight 
for  the  nest.  As  soon  as  the  old  raven  saw  them  coming,  it 
rose  in  a  great  flurry  off  the  nest,  and  flew  to  meet  them,  croak- 
ing out  an  apology  to  the  stranger  for  his  misbehaviour  to  the 
falcon.  This  apology,  however,  seemed  of  no  avail,  as  the  stranger 
with  one  stroke  of  his  powerful  wing  dashed  out  the  raven's 
brains,  at  the  same  time  losing  a  feather  from  his  own  wing. 
Then  he  flew  round  for  a  little  time,  till  he  saw  the  feloon  once 
more  take  possession  of  her  hereditary  nest^  and  then  rose  above 
the  clouds  and  flew  southwards,  and  was  never  seen  in  Athole 
since.  The  lost  feather  was  picked  up,  and  found  to,  be  so  hurd 
that»  as  my  old  informant  put  it — 'Bha  an  iteag  sin  cho 
cruaidh  's  gu'n  tugadh  i  sliseag  as  a'  mhaide  dharaich  a 
bn  chruaidhe    bha  'n   Lagan   Mhaolainn*  — '  That  feather  was 
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10  hard  that  it  would  cut  a  shaying  off  the  hardest  oak 
plank  in  the  Howe  of  Moulin,"  and  he  used  always  to  con- 
clude the  story  by  saying  very  earnestly — '  Agus  's  e  Righ  nan 
£un  a  bh'  ann,' — '  And  that  was  the  King  of  Birds.' ''  This  story 
seems  to  point  to  an  old  belief,  that  somewhere  away  in  southern 
lands  there  reigned  a  king  over  all  the  birds,  to  whom  all  the  rest 
oould  apply  for  protection  or  redress  when  they  had  a  just  cause. 

Another  old  belief  somewhat  similar,  also  common  in  Athole, 
was  that  an  Albino  or  pure  white  rook  was  regarded  and  obeyed 
as  a  king  by  all  the  black  rooks.  Of  course  a  pure  Albino  is  so 
rare  amongst  rooks  that  it  was  sure  to  draw  special  attention,  and 
get  its  special  share  of  romance.  An  uncle  of  mine,  who  is  a  great 
authori^  on  birds,  told  me  that  when  a  young  man,  about  50  years 
ago,  in  Strathardle,  he  spent  some  days  trying  to  stalk  and  shoot 
a  pure  white  rook,  but  as  it  always  kept  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
flock  of  black  ones,  he  could  never  get  within  shot  of  it^  as  the 
black  ones  always  warned  it  of  the  approach  of  danger. 

Many  of  the  Highland  clans  carry  a  ^con  on  Uieir  arms,  and 
in  Gaelic  poetry  and  proverb  this  noble  bird  is  very  often  men- 
tioned, either  as  an  example  of  swiftness  and  nobility,  or  in  refer- 
ence to  its  use  in  hawking.  Alex.  Macdonald  (Mac  Mhaighstir 
Akstair),  in  his  Gathering  of  the  Clans  to  Prince  Charlie,  says  of 
the  Macleods — 

*'  Gu'n  tig  na  fiurain  Leodach  ort 
Mar  theohhgan  's  eoin  fo  'n  spag.'' 

And  ci  the  Frasers — 

"  Thig  ris  na  Frisealaich, 
Gu  sgibidh  le  neart  garbh, 
Na  9e€hhagan  fior-ghlan  togarrach 
Le  fuaths  blair  nach  bogaichear." 

Alex.  Maodonald  again,  in  a  verse  which«has  now  become  prover- 
bial, in  alluding  to  the  difficulty  of  changing  the  nature  of  things, 
and  of  the  many  impossible  things  that  might  happen  before  a  fool 
could  be  changed  into  a  wise  man,  puts  the  difficulty  of  changing 
the  lazy  carrion-eating  buzzard  into  a  noble  fieJcon  first — 

*'  Cha  deanar  Mcibhag  de  'n  chlamhan, 
Cha  deanar  eala  de  'n  rbcas, 
Cha  deanar  faoileann  de'n  fhitheaoh, 
Cha  deanar  pithean  de  thomas ; 
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Cha  mho  nitear  sporan  sioda 

De  f  hior-cbluais  na  muice ; 

'S  duiliche  na  sin  £ilidh  fior-ghlic 

Dheanamh  de  chli-f  hear  gun  tuigse." 

The  old  Gaelic  proverb  sajs,  alluding  to  the  falona  habit  of  always  \ 
killing  its  quarry  on  the  wing — "  Mar  a's  ^de  theid  an  caiman,  's 
ann  a's  d(>cha  'n  t-seobhag  breith  air."  From  another  old  Gaelic  pro- 
verb we  learn  that  our  ancestors  were  aware  of  a  fact  which  a  good 
many  of  their  posterity  seem  to  forget,  viz. — That  all  birds  could  not 
be  noble  falcons,  neither  could  all  men  be  great  men — **  Is  be6  na 
h-e^in,  ged  nach  seobhagan  uiP  iad." 

THB  HOBBT. 

Latin — Falco    SubbtUeOf    Gaelic  —  Obdg,   Gormag,    Seobhag-nof^ 

uiseag.     Welsh — Hebog  yr  Hedyad. 

This  is  another  beautiful  little  hawk  that  has  of  late  become 
very  rare,  and  the  few  that  are  left  are  rapidly  finding  their  way 
to  the  bird-stuffer.  Dr  Stewart  mentions  it  in  the  Old  Statistical 
Account  as  a  common  bird  in  the  parish  of  Luss  in  1795.  It  was 
much  used  in  hawking  for  hunting  small  birds,  especially  the  lark 
from  which  it  got  one  of  its  Gaelic  names. 

RED-FOOTED  FALCON. 

Latin — Falco  rufipes.    GrBelio-^Seobhag-dhec^g-chaactch,     Welsh—* 

Hebog-big-goeh, 

MERLIN. 

Latin — Falco  cBsalon,  Gaelic — Seobhug-gorm-an-fhraoich,  Meimeal. 

Welsh — Corwalch,  Zlymyst&n. 

This  the  smallest,  but  the  most  active  of  all  our  native 
hawks,  is  still  quite  common  in  most  districts  of  the  Highlands. 
As  it  always  builds  its  nest  on  the  ground  amongst  the  heather, 
like  a  grouse,  it  has  more  chance  of  escaping  notice  than  the  rock 
or  tree  building  hawks,  whose  nests  are  generally  easily  found. 
The  Merlin  was  much  used  in  olden  times,  especially  by  ladies, 
for  hunting  patridges,  plovers,  and  other  small  game. 

KESTREL. 

Latin — Fa/co  tinnunctdus,      Gaelic  - DeaTgan-€UUf  Croman4ftehy 

Clamhan-ruaclh.     Welsh —  Citdyll  cock. 

The  Kestrel  gets  his  very  appropriate  Gaelic  name,  Deargan- 
allt,   from  his  reddish  colour,  and  from  the  fact  of  his  so  often 
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bailding  his  nest  and  frequenting  the  rocky  banks  of  bums  in  the 
Highlands,  and  that  of  Croman-luch,  from  his  living  almost 
entirely  on  mice  if  he  can  get  them  ;  and  when  hunting  for  them 
who  has  not  seen  and  admired  him  as  he  pauses  and  hovers  in  one  spot 
high  in  the  air,  sometimes  for  many  minutes,  watching  till  he  gets 
the  mouse  far  enough  from  its  hole,  and  then  darting  down  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Hebridean  phrase — 
"  Abhsadh  a'  Cliromain-luch," — Shortening  sail,  Kestrel  fashion, 
— applied  to  awkward  handling  of  a  sail,  letting  it  down  too  sud- 
denly like  the  descent  of  a  Kestrel. 

I  may  here  give  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  instinct  of  the 
Kestrel  and  the  great  care  it  takes  of  its  young,  of  which  I  was 
a  witness  when  a  boy,  but  of  which  I  have  never  seen  any  notice 
of  in  any  work  upon  birds : — A  pair  of  Kestrels  had  their  nest 
in  Kindrogan  Rock,  and  as  I  was  then  a  lad  of  15  at  school,  and 
knew  every  hawk's  nest  and  most  other  nests  for  miles  round 
about,  and  was  therefore  very  useful  in  that  line  to  the  keeper, 
he  took  me  with  him  to  shoot  the  Kestrels.  When  we  got  under 
the  nest  the  old  hen  at  once  rose,  and  was  shot,  but  the  cock  was 
wild,  and  kept  out  of  range  all  day.  Before  leaving  I  scrambled 
to  the  nest,  and  found  four  very  young  birds  in  it,  one  of  them 
blind  of  an  eye.  Next  day  the  keeper  did  not  get  back,  but  I 
went,  and  as  I  was  lying  on  the  top  of  the  rock  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  nest,  the  cock  passed  close  by  me  with  something 
white  in  his  claws.  I  did  not  take  any  particular  notice  of  this 
at  the  time,  as  I  had  often  seen  Kestrels  carrying  empty  skins  of 
small  rabbits  and  moles,  skeletons  of  birds,  and  other  refuse  out 
of  their  nests  in  their  claws  and  dropping  them  at  some  distance, 
so  as  not  to  draw  attention  to  their  nests  by  such  refuse  lying 
about — all  hawks  do  so.  On  the  second  day  the  keeper  returned 
with  me  to  try  and  shoot  the  cock,  but  as  there  was  no  signs  of 
him  I  was  again  sent  to  the  nest,  when  I  found  it  empty,  and  we 
concluded  that  the  young  had  died  and  being  eaten  by  prowling 
hooded  crows,  so  we  proceeded  eastward  into  the  wood  in  search 
of  sparrow-hawks'  nests. 

About  half-a-mile  on  the  keeper  made  a  noise  at  a  tree  where 
there  was  an  old  hooded  crow's  nest,  when  out  flew  a  Kestrel  cock, 
at  which  he  fired  but  missed.  I  was  very  much  surprised,  as  not 
only  had  I  never  seen  a  Kestrel  build  in  a  tree  before  (they  always 
build  in  rocks  in  the  Highlands,  but  generally  on  trees  in  the  Low- 
lands),butl  had  been  up  at  that  very  nest  three  days  before  and  found 
it  empty.  However,  I  was  soon  up  the  tree  again,  when,  to  my 
utter  astonishment,  I  found  the  four  young  Kestrels,  including  the 
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one-ejed  <me  I  had  seen  in  the  nest  in  the  rock.  I  at  onoe  remem- 
bered then  seeing  the  old  cock  coming  in  that  very  direction  witb. 
the  white  thing  in  his  claws,  and  had  no  doubt  but  what  he  was 
then  carrying  his  young  ones  carefully  away,  from  their  former 
dangerous  home  to  this  ready-made  place  of  safety.  The  keeper  had 
never  come  across  such  a  case  before,  called  the  Kestrel  an  ^artful 
dogder,"  or,  perhaps,  even  something  stronger,  and  was  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  slay  him,  so  next  day  we  returned  very  quitely 
expecting  to  get  a  shot  at  him  on  the  nest,  but,  to  our  amazement^ 
found  the  nest  again  empty.  Judging  from  the  former  experience, 
and  knowing  of  an  old  sparrow-hawk's  nest  a  few  hundrod  yards 
to  the  north,  I  made  for  it,  and  snug  enough  in  it  found  my  one- 
eyed  young  hiend  and  his  three  downy  brethren,  while  high  over- 
head circled  the  gallant  cock,  beyond  reach  of  the  gun  of  the  vengeful 
keeper.  Next  day  an  underkeeper  was  sent  to  the  nest  with  orders  to 
conceal  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  await  the  cock's  coming 
and  shoot  him  on  the  nest.  However,  he  might  have  waited  there  yet^ 
for  after  losing  all  patience  he  ascended  the  tree,  and  found  the  nest 
once  more  empty.  Where  that  much  persecuted  and  devoted  bird 
carried  his  young  the  third  times  I  never  knew,  but  1  suspect  he 
took  them  a  long  distance,  for  though  I  searched  diligently,  far 
and  wide,  I  could  get  no  further  trace  of  them,  only  I  hope  he  got 
them  reared  in  safety  as  he  so  richely  deserved.  This  is  the  only 
instance  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of,  of  a  bird  carrying  its  young  to 
another  nest  out  of  the  way  of  danger,  and,  as  I  am  positively  cer- 
tain, that  there  is  no  mistake  about  it,  I  think  it  worth  recording. 

GOSHAWK. 

Latin — Astur  paliumbarius,  Gaelic — Oaa-^heobhag  (Alex.  Mao- 
donald),  Cflaa-sheohKctgy  Seobhag-tnor,  Seobhctg-rutbhaeh,  Welsh 
— Hebog  Marthin, 

The  Goshawk  is  very  rare  now,  though  once  common  enough 
in  all  the  wooded  districts  of  the  Highlands.  Lightfoot  mentions 
it  as  breeding  in  the  forests  of  Invercauld  in  his  time,  and  Pen- 
nant also  tells  of  its  nesting  in  the  woods  of  Rothiemurcbus  and 
Glenmore  in  1772.  Grey  mentions  several  places  in  the  Highlands 
where  it  bred  within  the  last  few  years.  He  also  mentions  a  charter 
of  the  Avenel  family,  dated  1235,  granting  the  estates  of  Eskdale 
to  the  monks  of  Melrose,  but  reserving  the  breeding  places  of  the 
falcons  and  the  very  trees  on  which  the  Ckwhawks  built,  and 
which  were  not  to  be  cut  down,  till  it  would  be  seen  whether  they 
came  back  to  them  next  year  or  not.       The  Goshawk  was  the 
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i&OBt  higbly  prized  of  all  the  short-winged  class  of  hawks  fbr 
iiimting.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  the  name  €kM- 
sbeobhag  and  its  English  equivalent  are  simply  corruptions  of 
its  other  name  "  Glas-sheobhag,''  which  certainly  is  very  descrip- 
tive of  the  bird's  colour. 

SPARBOW-HAWK. 

Latin — AccipUer   Nwls,      (Gaelic — Speireag,   Speir-sh&obhag, 

Welsh — Owepia. 

The  Gaelic  name  of  this  hawk  is  very  descriptive,  meaning 
literally,  "the  hawk  with  long  or  sharp  claws,"  and  certainly  to  any 
one  seeing  this  bird  for  the  first  time,  its  long  legs  and  very  sharp 
curved  claws  are  the  most  striking  feature  about  it.  The  English 
Dame  is  simply  a  corruption  of  "speireag,"  and  has  no  connection 
at  all  with  "sparrow,"  as  most  people  think.  This  hawk  may 
take  an  odd  sparrow  occasionally,  but  so  rarely  that  it  never  could 
have  given  it  its  name,  as  a  plump  partridge  or  feit  pigeon  is  far 
more  to  its  taste,  and  it  is  impudent  and  bold  enough  to  attack 
and  kill  a  bird  three  times  its  own  weight  and  size.  A  singular 
instance  of  daring  in  a  sparrow-hawk  occured  at  Dingwall  in 
November  1870.  The  hawk  seeing  a  caged  canary  suspended  near 
a  window  in  the  house  of  Mrs  Grigor,  from  whom  I  learned  the 
details,  dashed  through  a  pane  of  glass,  broke  the  cage  with  the 
impetus  of  the  same  blow,  and  killed  its  pray  as  if  the  deed  had  been 
accomplished  without  any  such  obstruction  as  glass  or  wires. 
When  apprehended,  it  was  found  that  the  hawk  had,  some  time 
before,  been  trapped  by  one  of  its  legs,  which  was  wholly  gone  from 
the  thigh  downwards.  I  saw  both  birds  about  three  weeks  after  the 
incident  happened.  I  also  know  a  gentleman's  house  in  the  North, 
where  a  few  years  ago,  a  wild  pigeon  closely  followed  by  a  sparrow- 
hawk  dashed  through  the  dining-room  window,  and  so  much  at 
home  did  the  hawk  feel  in  its  strange  quarters,  that  when  dis- 
covered he  was  coolly  plucking  the  feathers  off  the  pigeon  and 
scattering  them  all  over  the  carpet. 

KITE  OB  SALMON-TAILED  GLED. 

Latin — MUmia  vulgctris,  Gaelic  —  ClamhanHfohhUkchj  Craman- 
hichaidh^  CromcM  -  lochaidhy  Cromcm-lachdimn,  Welsh — 
Btvrctui, 

This  distinct  and  very  beautiful  bird  from  being  one  of  our 
commonest  hawks  has  within  the  last  20  years  become  one  of  the 
rarest,  and  in  a  few  years  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  amongst  "  the 
things  that  have  been  "  in  the  Highlands.     It  is  oftener  mentioned 
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in  the  poetrj  and  proverbs  of  the  Gael  than  any  other  hawk, 
eaused  doubtlefis  by  its  being  distinguished  from  all  others  by  iU 
beautiful  forked  tail,  which  seems  to  have  drawn  attention  at  a 
very  early  age,  as  Pliny  mentions  that  the  invention  of  the  nidder 
arose  from  the  observation  men  made  of  the  various  motions  of 
that  part  when  the  kite  was  steering  through  the  air.      The  kite 
used  to  be  a  great  torment  to  the  thrifty  Highland  housewives,  as 
he  was  very  fond  of  making  a  swoop  on  the  barnyard  and  carry- 
ing off  a  fat  fowl  as  often  as  he  got  the  chance,  to  which  bad  habit 
the  following  old  Gaelic  proverlM  refer : — 

B'e  sin  fiure  'chlamhain  air  na  cearcan  ; 
Gleidheadh  a'  cMamhain  air  na  cearcan  ; 
Tha  'n  clamhan  gohhlack  'n  am  measg. 

One  of  Duncan  Ban  Macintyre's  most  humerous  songs  refers 
to  a  practical  joke  by  a  certain  Patrick  on  a  farm  in  Glenorchy, 
who  one  night  about  dark  saw  a  very  fine  favourite  cock  go  to 
roost  on  the  top  of  the  house,  and  then  went  in  and  told  some 
young  fellows  that  it  was  a  large  kite  that  was  roosting  on  the 
housetop.  One  of  them  at  once  got  out  an  old  rusty  gun  and  shot 
the  poor  cock.  This  untoward  incident  inspired  Duncan  Ban's 
muse  to  write  the  "  Marbhrann  Goilich." 

COMMON    BUZZARD. 

Latin — Buteo  Vulgaris,     Gaelic — Qearr-chlamhany  GlanJMny 

Bletdeir.     Welsh — Bod  teircaiU. 

Any  one  who  studies  the  Gaelic  names  of  birds,  as  well  as  of 
plants,  &c,,  must  be  struck  with  the  very  appropriate  and  descrip- 
tive names  given  them  by  our  early  ancestors,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  birds  they  must  have  had 
at  the  early  date  when  those  names  would  be  given,  as  will  be 
seen,  not  only  in  the  names  themselves,  but  in  our  ancient  poetry 
and  proverbs  as  well.  The  Gaelic  name  for  the  Buzzard — '*  Am 
Bleideir  " — ^is  very  appropriate,  as  it  is  a  very  lazy,  cowardly  bird: 
all  writers  on  birds  blame  him  for  that.  One  says — "  The  Buzzard 
just  as  frequently  seems  to  wait  until  its  prey  comes  to  it,  as  trouble 
itself  to  go  far  in  search  of  it."  An  old  GaeUc  proverb  says  "  Cba'n 
ann  gun  f  hios  c' arson  a  nian  clamhan  fead,"  alluding  to  the  buzzard's 
habit  of  whistling  when  hunting  for  his  prey,  which,  of  course,  is 
as  seldom  as  possible.  And  as  he  is  a  carrion-eating  hawk,  and 
will  devour  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  he  did  not  get  credit  for  bringing 
up  his  family  in  a  cleanly  way,  for  does  not  another  old  proverb 
say — **Cha  d'thainig  iau  glan  riamh  a  nead  a'  eidamhain" — ap- 
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plied  to  people  from  whom  very  much  good  is  not  to  be  expected, 
owing  to  the  stock  from  which  they  are  sprung. 

ROUGH-LBGOBD  BUZZABD. 

Latin — BtUeo  lagoptia,  Gaelic — Bleidevr-tanach^  Bleideir-molach, 
The  name  of  Bleideir-tonach,  by  which  this  bird  is  always 
known  in  Athole,  is  very  descriptivef;  as  his  very  rough  feathered 
legs,  which  give  him  his  English  name,  make  him  look  rather 
heavy  and  clumsy  behind.  To  any  bulky,  clumsy,  bungling  fel- 
low the  old  forcible  Athole  phrase  is  applied — *'  Nach  e  am 
Bleideir-tonach  e."  In  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Dunkeld 
mention  is  made  of  the  great  number  of  Rough-legged  Buzzards 
that  appeared  in  that  parish  during  the  winter  of  1840. 

HONBT  BUZZAHD. 

Latin — Peruis  apivarua,       Gaelic — BUideir-riahhach,   Clcmhan- 
riabhachj  Pcvra-riabhctch.     Welsh — Bod-y-md. 

The  last  Gaelic  name,  "  Grey  Peter,"  is  that  by  which  this 
bird  is  known  in  Glenlyon. 

MABSH  HARBIEB. 

Latin — Cirau  rufus,     Gaelic — Clamha/nrloin,  PtUhaig.    Welsh — 

Bod  y  gwemi, 

HEN    HARRIER. 

Latin — Circus  cycmetis,     Gaelic — Breid-air-toin^  Eunfionn  (male) 
Clamhan^ionn,  Clamhan-luch,     Welsh — Barrcfud  glaa. 

The  last  Gaelic  name,  signifying  mouse  hawk,  is  the  name 
giren  to  this  bird  in  the  Hebrides,  as  those  mischievous  little 
animals  form  a  great  part  of  its  food  there. 

Montagu's  harrier. 
Latin — Gvrcua  AfontagtU,     (}aelic — Clamhan4ueh. 
This  is  known  as  the  mouse-hawk  on  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
land. 

EAGLE  OWL. 

Latin  —  Bubo    maaoimuB,     Gaelic — Cvmhachag-mhor,    CaUleaeh- 
oidhche-Tnkor.     Welsh — Y  DdyHuanfawr, 

The  Eagle  Owl  is  very  rare  now.  One  was  shot  near  the 
Pass  of  Rillicrankie  a  few  years  ago. 

LONG-EARED  OWL. 

Latin — Oiua  vtUgarig,     (Gaelic  —  Comhachctg,  Cumhachag-adha/r* 

aiche,     Welsh — DyUuan  gomiog. 
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8H0BT-BARED  OWL. 

Latin — 0H$  Brachyotua,     (^9iJdY\Q--Curnhacha^<hlu^asach.    Welsh 

— Dylluan  ghutiog, 

BARN  OWL. 

Latin — Strix  flammea.  Gadic  —  Cumhacliog,  Cailleaeh-oidhehet 
Ca/Uleaeh^iidhche-bhan,  Cumhachag-Bhan.  Welsh— Djtttwm 
toen. 

The  hooting  of  this  owl  is  supposed  in  the  Highlands  to 
foretell  rain,  hence  the  old  saying  "  Tha  ^chomhachag  ri  bron,  thig 
tuiltean  oimn'' — the  owl  is  mourning  ;  rain  is  coming. 

25th  March  1885. 

On  this  date  G.  H.  Campbell,  grocer,  Church  Street,  Inver- 
ness, and  Duncan  Macmillan,  assistant  grocer.  High  Street,  do., 
were  elected  ordinary  members.  The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by 
Mrs  Mary  Mackellar,  Bard  of  the  Society,  on  the  Educational 
Power  of  Gkielic  Poetry.     Mrs  Mackellar's  paper  was  as  follows : — 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  POWER  OF  GAELIC  POETRY. 

When  a  stranger  visits  the  Highlands  for  the  first  time,  he 
must  be  to  some  extent  forgiven  for  concluding  that  the  shaggy 
and  rudely-clad  natives  are  ignorant  and  miserable.  He  sees  a 
people  dwelling  too  often  in  smoky  huts  that  are  dingy  and  com- 
fortless, and  living  on  a  diet  so  plain  as  to  seem  to  the  educated 
palate  near  akin  to  starvation.  Then  he  considers  their  language 
a  jargon  that  keeps  him  from  any  spirit  contact  with  the  speaker 
thereof ;  and,  worse  than  all,  he  has  probably  read  the  remarks  of 
some  travell^  Cockney  who  took  a  run  through  some  district  of 
the  Highlands,  and  considered  himself  so  well  informed  as  to  air 
his  knowledge,  or  rather  his  ignorance,  of  the  people  and  their 
habits  in  the  pages  of  some  periodical,  or  in  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper* All  who  read  these  come,  as  as  matter  of  course,  in  con- 
tact with  -our  people  with  preconceived  ideas ;  and  we  all  know 
that  preconceived  ideas  set  a  traveller  at  a  very  serious  disadvan- 
tage. I,  at  least,  found  it  so  on  my  first  visit  to  London.  I  was 
very  much  disappointed  to  find  that,  though  the  Royal  Augusta 
wore  an  imperial  crown,  and  was  clothed  in  purple,  she  had  naked 
feet  that  were  an3rthing  but  clean,  and  the  hems  of  her  robes  were 
torn  and  muddy.     I  had  expected  a  glorious  vision  of  glittering 
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^^^deur,  and  upon  asking  myself  concerning  the  foundation  of 
^ch  an  expectation,  I  found  it  was  no  deeper  than  my  first  nursery 


*'  Give  me  a  pin,  to  stick  in  my  thumb, 
To  carry  my  lady  to  London  toon — 
London  toon's  a  beautiful  place, 
Covered  all  with  gold  lace." 

Perhaps  the  sneers  of  the  travelled  Cockney  given  in  the  pages 
of  some  newspaper  had  also  affected  me,  and  deepened  my  impres- 
sion, that  poverty  and  comfortless  homes  were  evils  unheard  of 
in  the  great  centre  of  civilisation,  and  that  the  favoured  denizens 
of  that  land  of  light  and  sunshine  eaw  filth,  squalour,  and  poverty 
for  the  first  time  in  our  Highland  glens.  Going  to  London  with 
such  preconceived  ideas,  I  got  a  shock  when  I  found  that  the 
travelled  Cockney  had  been  trying  to  draw  an  impossible  parallel 
between  his  own  home  and  the  cots  of  our  peasantry.  For,  verily, 
our  people  od  strath,  glen,  or  mountain  side  lead  beautiful^  poetic 
lives,  when  compared  with  the  dwellers  in  the  slums  and  cdleys  of 
London.  They  may  have  lowly  cots,  and  have  many  privations 
and  hardships,  but  they  have  also  many  blessings,  and  much  to 
give  zest  to  life.  They  are,  verily,  like  the  strong,  finely  flavoured, 
brightly  blooming  heather  on  the  hils  ;  and  those  dwellers  in  the 
slums  like  the  sickly  plants  they  attempt  to  grow  in  their  windows, 
without  sunshine,  and  in  a  poisoned  atmosphere.  The  Highlander 
has  all  day  long  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers,  the  ozone  of  the  sea,  and  the  pure  sunshine — all  of  them 
unbought  gifts  showered  freely  from  the  Great  Father,  who  made 
the  country,  and  whose  choicest  blessings  belong  to  those  of  His 
children  who  are  reared  in  His  own  immediate  presence  and  in 
His  temples  not  made  by  human  hands.  These  temples  have  the 
mountains  for  their  walls,  and  the  blue  sky  for  their  dome ;  and 
they  are  carpeted  by  flowers  of  a  thousand  hues,  and  the  voices 
of  the  winds  are  like  diapasons  called  forth  from  a  mighty  organ 
played  by  His  own  Almighty  hand,  and  the  little  birds  are 
choristers  singing  in  unison  ;  and  surely  such  a  choir  should  have 
a  more  civilising  effect  than  the  penny-gathering  organ-grinder  of 
the  city,  even  if  he  has  the  addition  of  a  grinning  monkey  who  is 
a  very  adept  in  gymnastics. 

The  southern  traveller  who  stays  long  enough  in  our  moun- 
tain land  to  learn  to  know  our  people  will  be  astonished  to  find 
how  they  have  been  misrepresented.  He  will  find  modest  and 
beautiful  maidens^  and  brave,  true-hearted  men  who  would  de- 
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light  with  kindly  souls  and  willing  hands  to  serve  him  in  his  hour 
of  need.     He  will  find  faithfulness  among  servants,  courtesy  and 
politeness  among  all  classes.     Not  only  so,  but  he  will  find  a  people 
who  are  educate  even  in  the  isuce  of  an  entire  ignorance  of  the 
three  R's.     All  ideas  of  education  are  not  necessarily  confined  to 
a  knowledge  of  letters.     Good  stout  old  Earl  Douglas  was  a  pw- 
fect  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  although  he  could  thank  St  Dunstan 
that  no  son  of  his  save  Gawain  could  e'er  pen  a  line ;  and  so  many 
a  gallant  Highlander,  notwithstanding  his  ignorance  of  letters  and 
even  of  the  English  language  which  is  considered  the  high  road  to 
all  culture,  is  an  educated,  well-informed  man,  full  of  high  and  noble 
thoughts,  and  having  a  very  mine  of  knowledge.     For  this  the  High- 
landers have  been  greatly  indebted  to  an  institution  which  mistaken 
though,  perhaps,  well-meaning,  men  have  wrested  from  them — the 
Ceilidh,      There  the  young  mind,  thirsting  to  drink   from  the 
fountains  of  knowledge,  got  it  night  by  night  oraUy,  as  our  stu- 
dents in  our  Universities  get  it  from  their  Professors  :  only  these, 
instead  of  taking  notes  on  paper,  have  every  word  graven  on  the 
tablets  of  the  soul.     Thei'e  the  youth  heard  a  storo  of  legends 
that  no  Arabian  Nights  could  excel ;  there  he  heard  the  proverbs 
of  his  country  fraught  with  philosophy  and  profoundest  wisdom. 
He  heard  the  battles  of  hib  country  retold  there,  and  learned  to 
think  of  the  hero  as  the  great  pattern  to  be  imitated,  and  of  the 
coward  as  the  most  despicable  being  in  creation.     To  have  had 
anyone  of  his  kith  and  kin  obliged  to  stand  at  the  church,  taking 
his  tongue  between  his  fingers  and  saying,  ^^Sid  am  hleidire  a 
theichy'*  would  be  worse  than   death.     The   stories  told  at  the 
CeiUdh  were  full  of  love  and  romance,  but  they  always  had  a 
good  moral,  and  the  genius  of  the  language  in  which  they  were 
told  was  of  so  lofty  a  kind  that  the  unlettered  could  talk  it  in  all 
its  nervous  eloquence  and  intensity,  as  well  as  in  all  its  pathos 
and  power,  without  the  artificial  aids  of  grammar  or  etymological 
manual.     The  young  people  at  the  Ceilidh  drank  in  their  mother 
tongue  as  they  had  drunk  their  mother's  milk  pure  and  unadulter- 
ated from  their  mother's  breasts.     The  young  man  would  go  away 
from   the   Ceilidh  elevated  by  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
there.     He  knew  he  was  not  a  stray  atom  in  creation.     He  had 
listened  to  the  tales  told  of  his  clan,  and   felt  that  the   halo 
encircling  the  brows  of  the  heroes  of  his  race  reflected  a  gloiy 
upon  him.     His  heart  swelled  with  pride,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  heroes  of  his  race  would   have  to  be  transmitted  by  him 
unclouded  to  his  children.     There  was  thus  an  obligation  laid 
upon  him,  and  he  dared  not  do  anything  to  bring  shame  to  the 
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proud  race  from  whom  he  sprang.  He  could  not  oven  with 
impunity  many  the  girl  he  loved  if  she  were  of  a  race  whose 
deeds  would  disgrace  his  children. 

But  though  proverb,  tradition,  and  story  served  to  educate 
the  young  Highlander  at  this  wonderful  institution  of  the  Ceilidh 
(at  which  the  dance  also  had  no  mean  place),  the  great  source  of 
knowledge  and  of  culture  was  in  the  poetry  of  the  country  ;  and 
if  it  is  a  sign  of  superior  culture  in  the  homes  of  rank  and  fashion 
to  be  able  to  quote  the  poets,  it  must  necessarily  be  so  also  in  our 
lowly  Highland  cots.  I,  who  know  the  poets  of  both  languages 
intimately,  know  of  nothing  as  a  teaching  element  loftier  than  the 
sentiments  of  our  good  old  Gaelic  bards.  I  pass  by  Ossian,  whose 
poems  are  so  well  known  in  the  different  languages  of  Europe. 
Not  to  enter  the  controversy  of  whether  they  are  really  Ossian's 
or  James  Macpherson's,  they  are  in  either  case  Highland  ;  and  if 
their  sentiments  are  considered  too  lofty  for  the  minds  of  a  primi- 
tive race  like  our  Highlanders,  we  will  pass  them  over  to  pick  up 
and  admire  a  gem  whose  right  to  be  considered  a  pearl  of  the 
Highland  shores  has  never  been  questioned — that  is  "  The  Desire 
of  the  Aged  Bard."  Let  any  one  who  cannot  read  Gaelic  read 
that  poem  as  it  has  been  translated  by  Mrs  Grant  of  Laggan, 
and  say  if  there  is  anything  purer,  sweeter,  or  better  in  any 
of  the  poems  of  the  last  three  Laureates.  The  beautiful  poetic 
emblems  are  delicately  handled,  and  the  sympathy  with  nature 
is  of  a  highly  refined  character.  The  old  man  rejoices  in 
tlie  visions  of  love  and  romance  to  which  his  eyes  are  closed 
for  ever.  He  is  glad  to  know  that  the  flowers  he  loved  are 
growing  about  his  place  of  rest  by  the  side  of  the  wimpling  brook, 
and  no  sweeter  music  can  thrill  his  soul  than  the  songs  of  the 
birds  that  he  poetically  calls  "  The  little  childi^en  of  the  bushes," 
and  his  high-souled  memory  of  the  days  when  he  rejoiced  in  the 
cry,  "  The  stag  has  fallen."  There  is  no  cowardly  fear  of  death. 
He  is  sorry  to  leave  the  mountains  he  loves,  but  he  knows  his 
trembling  hand  can  no  longer  awaken  the  harp.  He  knows  his 
winter  is  everlasting,  and  he  is  willing  to  go  to  join  his  brother 
bards  in  their  residence  on  Ardven.  We  are  sorry  that  we  have 
no  other  poem  of  this  grand  old  man's,  but  it  is  a  high  compliment 
to  the  tastes  of  the  people  that  even  this  one  of  his  has  come 
down  to  posterity — orally  handed  dovoi  "under  the  feet  of  the 
years"  by  an  appreciative  people.  Next  in  antiquity,  although 
generations  have  elapsed  between,  comes  " The  Cornhachag"  not 
so  full  of  the  poetry  of  romance  as  the  other,  not  so  fraught  with 
eloquent  words  and  lofty  thought,  but  yet  full  of  sound  sense  and 
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of  historical  and  genealogical  lore.     This  old  Macdonald  has  a 
ring  of  manliness  in  his  song  that  breathes  of  the  free,  wild  hunter 
who  killed  so  many  wolves  in  his  day,  and  who  grudged  the  lay- 
ing down  of  his  bow  and  arrow  at  the  feet  of  hirpling,  stombliDg, 
old  age.     The  soul  was  young  though  the  body  was  aged,  and  we  are 
sorry  that  we  have  not  a  few  more  of  the  out-pourings  of  so  grand 
a  spirit.      This  is  perhaps  the  only  song  in  which  we  find  a  bard 
utterly  despising  the  creatures  of  the  ocean,  from  the  shell-fish  on 
the  sea-shore  to  the  deep-breathing  whale  that  splashes  among  the 
bOlows.     Down  through  the  years  the  bards  gave  voice  to  the  en- 
nobling thoughts  God  gave  them,  and  thus  became  the  teachen 
of  the  people.     What  is  loftier  or  more  ennobling  for  a  young 
man  bent  on  wedlock   than  Duncan  Bkn  Macintyre's  song  to 
M^iri  his  wife.     His  admiration  of  her  beauty  and  purity,  his 
determination  never  to  make  her  heart  palpitate  the  quicker  for 
any  irritating  words  of  his,  and  to  protect  her  and  provide  for  her 
in  all  circumstances,  are  beautifully  expressed ;  and  every  one  who 
hears  that  pure  and  sweet  song  must  be  all  the  better  for  it 
Truth  and  faithfulness  in  love,  and  the  hatred  of  everything 
mercenary  in  connection  with  marriage,  are  universal  character- 
istics of  our  Gaelic  songs. 

'*  Ged  a  tha  mi  gann  do  stbras, 
Gheibh  sinn  bho  1^  gu  1^  na  dh'fhoghnas ; 
*B  ciod  e  tuiUeadh  th'aig  Righ  Sebras, 
Ged  is  mbr  a  Bioghachdan  !'' 

seemed  to  represent  the  general  feeling  of  the  bards  in  regard  to 
conjugal  happiness.  We  need  not  say  how  much  they  have  added 
to  the  military  ardour  of  their  countiymen  by  their  praise  of 
great  and  heroic  actions,  and  their  utter  detestation  of  everything 
akin  to  cowardice  and  unmanliness.  Not  to  go  further  back  than 
Mackinnon,  we  may  know  the  efiect  such  thrilling  battles  as  he 
has  described  would  have  upon  all  who  listened  to  the  stirring 
words.  Bldr  na  h-Olavnd  and  Bl^  na  h-Eiphit,  speak  of  the 
rival  soldier's  high  and  lofby  spirit,  and  although  the  bard  was 
wounded  almost  unto  death,  he  only  refers  to  it  in  passing.  It  is 
of  the  noble  daring  of  his  officers,  and  the  lofty  courage  and  great 
deeds  of  his  brother  soldiers,  of  which  he  speaks  so  caressingly 
and  so  full  of  sympathy  — 

"  C'uim  nach  tbisichinn  'sa'  chiUnpa, 
Far  an  d'ihag  mi  clktm  mo  ghaoil ; 
Thog  sinn  tighean  s^mhruidh  ann, 
De  dhuilleach  's  mheang  nan  craobh." 
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I  know  manj  of  the  old  people  of  Lochaber  who  can  repeat  every 

vord  of  these  songs,  but  the  Ceilidh  has  now  vanished  into  a  thing 

0/  the  past,  and  the  songs  so  full  of  profound  wisdow  and  high 

teaching  have  been  frowned  upon  as  sinful ;  and,  therefore,  the 

joung  of  the  present  day,  with  all  their  knowledge  of  the  three 

R%  are  less  educated  than  their  ancestors  were. 

Not  only  could  the  Highlanders  sing  the  songs  of  their  coun- 
try, so  full  of  sublime  and  noble  thoughts,  but  they  also  could  tell 
the  names  of  the  authors.  They  could  give  the  right  melody,  and 
tell  the  story  attached  to  each  song,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  composed ;  and  many  a  tear  was  shed  and  many  a 
pang  of  sorrow  experienced  over  the  sufferings  of  those  whose  tale 
was  told  in  such  pathetic  language,  wedded  often  to  the  weirdest 
and  sweetest  of  melodies.  Of  such  tales  was  the  one  attached  to 
the  song — 

"  A  Mhic-Neachdain  an  Diiin 
Bho  thiir  nam  baideal." 

when  Macnaughton  of  Dundarave  fled  to  Ireland  with  his  wife's 
sister — one  of  the  Campbells  of  Ardkinglass — and  the  poor  de- 
serted wife's  cry  of  pain  echoes  down  to  us  through  ages.  Then 
there  was  the  unhappy  wife  whose  sister  tied  her  hair  to  a  stake 
on  the  sea-shore,  where  she  was  drowned, — 

**  Gheibh  iad  mise  hug  5, 
Anns  an  l^thaich  hi  ri  ho  ro. 
Mo  chuailean  donn  hug  6, 
Mu  stob  fe^ma  hi  ri  ho  ro." 

Such  treachery  was  always  execrated  in  the  Gaelic  songs  and  the 
sympathies  won  to  all  that  was  pure  and  noble,  and  as  each  of 
such  stories  had  in  them  the  power  and  interest  of  a  great  novel, 
the  mind  filled  with  them  could  be  neither  vacant  nor  uncultured. 
Love,  faith,  hospitsLlity,  bravery,  energy,  and  mercy  were  praised 
in  these  songs,  and  every  form  of  tyranny  and  wrong,  cowardice, 
treachery,  or  meanness,  was  treated  with  the  "  hate  of  hate  and 
the  scorn  of  scorn."  The  description  of  scenery  in  the  Gaelic 
songs  is  always  beautiful.  We  cannot  imagine  any  one  further 
from  the  unappreciative  Peter  Bell,  to  whom  a  primrose  was  just 
a  yellow  primrose  and  nothing  more,  than  a  Highlander  who 
could  delight  in  the  minutest  details  of  Duncan  Ban's  Coire- 
Cheathaichy  or  some  of  Mac  Mhaighstir  Alastair's  descriptive 
pieces.  We  regret  very  much  that  this  cultivating  influence  has 
been  wrested  from  the  people,  but  we  hope  that  even  yet  amidst 
this   modem  revival  of  Celticism  our  Gaelic  bcurds   will   meet 
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with  renewed  appreciation,  and  that  no  minister  or  elder  will  dftre 
to  wrest  from  the  people  the  songs  that  were  sung  by  those  whom 
God  had  gifted  specially  to  make  the  world  wiser  and  better. 
Ckxl  who  gave  the  proud  flash  of  the  eye  to  the  eagle,  who  gave 
his  gay  feathers  to  the  peacock,  his  thrilling  song  to  the  lark,  and 
even  his  spots  to  the  tiger,  rejoices  in  beauty  ;  and,  verily,  if  His 
eye  rejoices  in  loveliness  of  the  outward  form — in  the  red  of  tbe 
rose,  and  in  the  scarlet  of  the  poppy — He  must  also  rejoice  in  the 
beautiful  thoughts  that  make  the  soul  blossom  in  freshness  like  a 
well-watered  garden ;  and  people  might  as  well  turn  Uie  garden 
into  a  desert  as  wrest  by  fanatic  and  ignorant  hands  from  the 
hearts  of  men  the  loveliness  and  gladness  of  which  God  made  them 
full — which  made  them  tender  and  sympathetic,  and  filled  their 
souls  with  a  chivalrous  love  for  heroic  deeds,  that  made  them  emu- 
late the  bravery  of  former  generations,  and  made  them  patriotic 
and  virtuous. 


On  the  same  date  (the  25th  March  1885)  Mr  Alexander 
Macdonald,  audit  office.  Highland  Railway,  Inverness,  read  a 
paper  on  Celtic  Poetry.     We  summarise  it  as  foUows  :  — 

CELTIC  POETRY. 

Celtic  poetry  includes  the  poetry  of  Britanny,  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  but  in  this  paper  Gaelic  poetry  is  taken  as  represen- 
tative of  the  rest ;  the  other  countries,  however,  are  occasionally 
referred  to  for  illustration,  confirmation,  or  addition. 

Poetry  took  literary  shape  before  prose,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  rhythmic  language  is  almost  necessary  for  the 
memory ;  and  the  memory  was  the  only  repository  of  literature  in 
barbaric  and  savage  times,  before  writing  was  invented.  The 
Ce!ts  of  ancient  times  were  especially  fond  of  poets;  the  classical 
writers  continually  refer  to  the  bards  that  attended  the  chiefe  and 
appeared  at  the  feasts.  And,  if  we  may  trust  old  Irish  history, 
the  poets  were  the  most  important  class  of  men  in  the  State  ;  their 
privileges  were  extraordinary ;  they  had  right  of  hospitality 
from  every  person  and  the  right  of  exacting  gifts ;  they  were 
themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  divided  into  grades  said  to  have 
been  seven,  and  the  highest  poet  had  to  know  and  recite,  if  called 
on,  350  taJes  or  poems,  the  next,  175,  and  so  on  to  the  7th,  who 
recited  30  tales  or  poems.  Some  authorities  give  10  or  11  grades. 
We  know  from  Caesar  that  the  Druids  taught  poetry  to  their 
pupils,    and   jirobably  embodied    their   doctrines  in  poetic  form. 
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^hich,  as  they  did  not  commit  them  to  writing,  would  facilitate 
remembrance.  We  know,  too,  that  the  poets  used  to  appear  in 
battle,  inciting  their  own  side  and  hurling  taunts  and  detraction 
at  their  foes.  So  powerful,  indeed,  was  their  influence  that  they 
could  even  stop  the  combatants  when  drawn  up  and  ready  for 
fight :  *'  So,"  says  the  old  writer  who  records  this,  "among  the 
wildest  barbarians  passion  jrields  to  art  and  philosophy,  and 
Mars  reveres  the  Muses.'' 

For  ease  of  reference  and  for  perspicuity's  sake,  we  shall  con- 
sider the  subject  of  Gaelic  poetry  under  the  following  heads : — 
The  antiquity  of  Gaelic  poetry  ;  its  heorism  ;  its  patriotism  ;  its 
love  ;  its  power  of  description  ;  and,  lastly,  its  poetic  value. 

Much  dispute  has  existed  as  to  the  antiquity  of  Gaelic 
poetry,  and,  indeed,  all  Celtic  poetry  that  now  exists.  The 
Welsh  claimed  for  their  Triads  and  their  Four  Books  of  Wales, 
an  antiquity  that  dates  as  far  back  as  the  6th  century.  Indeed, 
Mr  Skene  thinks  they  actually  were  composed  about  that  time, 
and  handed  on  traditionally  until  the  12th  to  the  i5th  century, 
when  they  were  written  down.  But,  unfortunately  for  all  such 
theories,  their  language  is  veiy  modem ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  language 
of  the  time  at  which  they  were  written  down,  say  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries;  and,  again,  their  historical  elements  are  too 
vague,  l^;endary,  and  mythical  to  argue  upon  their  intrinsic 
antiquity.  The  very  same  criticism  applies  to  Irish  literature ; 
its  earlist  MS.  is  of  the  10th  or  11th  centuiy,  say  about  1100, 
and  though  the  language  does  point  to  a  c(  ntury  or  two  older  for 
some  pieces,  yet  little  can  be  claimed  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
bability or  regard  to  scientific  accuracy,  as  older  than  the  9th 
century.  Sco^and  is  even  worse  off;  parsing  over  the  Book  of 
Deer  in  the  12th  century,  as  of  little  literary  though  great 
linguistic  importance,  we  come  first  to  the  Book  of  the  Dean 
of  Lismore,  written  about  1512.  It  contains  poetry  of  two 
classes — the  heroic  and  the  contemporary.  The  contemporary 
puetry  is  of  the  ordinary  mixed  kind — elegiac,  erotic,  philo- 
sophic, religious,  and,  as  is  usual  among  the  Gaels,  gen^ogical 
or  clannish.  The  heroic  pieces  deal  with  legendary  and 
mythic  characters,  mostly  the  F^ine.  Some  of  them  purport 
to  be  by  contemporary  authors,  doubtless  working  in  the  old 
quarries  of  Fenian  romance  ;  but  many  are  attributed  to  Ossian 
and  several  other  Ossianic  heroes.  Prof.  Windisch  has  shown  the 
value  of  this  reputed  authorship  of  Ossian  by  a  comparison  with 
the  older  Irish  tales  and  poems.  In  these  tales  or  poems  are  in- 
troduced, after  some  narrative  or  descriptive  passage,  the  char- 
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acters  as  reciting  their  opinions  in  poetry.  It  is  the  dramatic  and 
narrative  forms  combined,  but  it  is  not  for  a  moment  implied  tW 
Ouchullin,  Conchobar,  Fergus,  Finn,  Ossian,  Oscar,  or  the  others 
were  poets,  but  only  that  they  said  or  song  the  piece  that 
followed.  In  the  Dean's  book  Ossian  and  the  others  are  actually 
named  as  the  authors,  not  the  saycrs,  reciters,  or  singers  merely  of 
the  pieces.  Then  as  to  the  character  of  these  Ossianic  ballads  con- 
tained in  the  Dean's  book ;  most  of  them  are  common  to  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  belong  clearly  to  the  13th  on  to  the  16th  centuries, 
but  not  later.  The  language  in  eveiy  case  is  Middle  Gaelic;  they 
are  often  in  a  Christian  setting — Ossian  and  St  Patrick  speaking; 
and  they  are  always  apart  from  the  prose  narrative,  which  ought 
to  include  them.  It  is  not  safe  to  postulate  any  great  antiquity 
for  them ;  five  or  six  hundred  years  must  be  their  utmost  age. 
As  to  Macpherson's  Ossian,  it  is  a  thing  by  itself ;  it  has  no  rda- 
tion  to  any  other  Celtic  poetry,  ancient  or  modem,  save  to  imita- 
tions of  itself.  In  its  love  of  natural  scenery,  it  is  Celtic ;  in  its 
weird  mythology  and  its  historical  references,  it  is  Norse  ;  in  its 
vagueness  and  sentimentality,  it  is  quite  18th  century  ish  and  mo- 
dem. The  language  is  excellent,  but  it  is  very  modem  Gaelic. 
To  sum  up ;  we  cannot  claim  any  Celtic  poetry  to  be  much  older 
than  the  IV^SS.  on  which  they  are  written,  for  their  language  is  of 
that  date ;  hence  little  or  no  Celtic  poetry  can  be  traced  back  a 
thousand  years,  and  the  bulk  of  the  older  poetry  is  later  than  half 
that  period. 

The  second  point  to  be  discussed  is  the  heroism  in  Gaelic 
poetry,  which  is,  in  fact,  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features. 
The  poetry  breathes  a  spirit  of  magnanimity  which  was  but  the 
reflection  of  the  character  inherent  in  the  Celtic  race.  Their 
battles,  their  feasts,  and  their  every-day  life  were  all  conducted 
on  principles  of  Homeric  heroism — "  they  were  like  the  people  in 
Homer's  time,"  says  Diodorus.  If  animosities  were  keen,  if 
cruelty  was  not  absent,  yet  friendship  and  tenderness  were  cor- 
respondingly intense.  An  act  of  dishonour  was  unknown.  How 
changed  are  the  times  now  !  Their  frequent  single  combats  form 
a  proof  as  to  the  magnanimity  and  generosity  of  their  chanM^r^ 
combats  in  which  any  mean  sulvantage  was  scorned.  Scott  caught 
the  idea  of  the  ancient  Gael  excellently  in  his  Roderick  Dhu. 
And  the  Fenian  ballads,  both  those  of  genuine  origin  and  those 
of  Macpherson,  breathe  a  spirit  of  heroism  and  old-world  life  and 
generosity  that  can  only  be  compared  to  Homer  and  the  early 
Greek  heroes.  Indeed,  the  Celts  and  Greeks  were  much  alike ; 
of  course  they  were  descended  from  the  same  Aryan  stock,  but)  all 
the  same,  they  kept  a  wonderful  similarity  to  each  other  in  their 
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te  existence  and  under  widely  different  conditions.  Both 
were  poetic  and  sesthetic;  the  Greeks  were  the  originators 
;ic  form  in  ancient  times,  and  the  Celts  gave  the  magic  of 
to  modem  poetry. 

ur  third  point  is  the  patriotism  of  Gaelic  poetry.  The 
inders  have  a  remarkable  position  among  the  nations — a 
Euneer  people  deeply  and  passionately  fond  of  their  country. 

they  were  at  all  times  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  all — 
{Ivea.      Whether   under    their    chiefs,    inspirited    by   the 

of  their  bards  and  the  strains  of  their  music,  or  fighting 
r  general  country  of  Britain,  in  regiments — "all  plaided 
umed  in  tartan  array  " — where  have  they  ever  been  known 
Q  their  backs  on  the  foe?  The  poetry  is  full  of  their 
Ac  feeling ;  their  country,  its  institutions  and  its  glory,  are 
ial  themes,  potent  to  inspire  both  bard  and  people.  We 
»nly  refer  to  the  last  Rebellion  as  a  proof  of  our  position, 
[ighlanders  clung  to  the  old  Stuart  race  with  a  passion, 
^nd  abiding,  and  the  mark  which  that  struggle  has  left  on 
erature  of  the  Gaels  is  correspondingly  prominent,  for  a 
part  of  Gaelic  poetry  and  prose  has  Prince  Charlie  for  its 
Alexander  Macdonald  was  in  arms  for  the  cause,  and 
st  vigorous  poems  were  written  for  it;  while  Duncan  Ban,  a 

of  the  Crown  at  the  time,  was  delighted  to  run  his  best  in 
before  his  Highland  kinsmen.  He  could  even  be  a  coward 
earance  for  his  country's  sake — possibly  a  higher  pitch  of 
orifice  than  any  else.  The  history  of  Ireland  presents 
tr  instance  of  Celtic  patriotism.  The  struggle  is  also  deeply 
ited  on  its  literature.  When  Wales  irrevocably  lost  ite 
',  it  turned  to  its  ancient  stores  of  literature,  and  lived  over 
in  imagination  the  Homeric  times  of  King  Arthur,  "  who 
x>me  again,  and  thrice  as  fair."  The  beautiful  Arthurian 
8,  which  attracted  Milton,  and  inspired  Tennyson  to  pro- 
1  them  his  masterpieces,  belong  to  the  Bretonic  branch  of 
Bits ;  they  sprung  up  in  Britanny  and  in  Wales.  From 
countries  they  overran  mediseval  Europe,  and  fired  the 
of  the  troubadours  and  poets  of  both  the  Teutonic  and 
ice  nations. 
>ur  next  point  deals  with  the  love-songs  of  the  Gael.     Few 

in  the  world  can  boast  of  such  tender  and  affecting  pro- 
ns  on  the  subject  of  love ;  the  Gaelic  language  seems  here 
le  manner  bom  "  made,  like  Anacreon,  to  sing  of  love  alone, 
songs  glow  forth  from  their  hearts,  pure  as  the  crystal- 
dd  waters  that  stream  out  from  the  mountainous  recesses 
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of  their  native  country.  At  the  shrine  of  this  divine  power, 
this  all-pervading  essence — love — was  poured  out  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  all  their  poetry.  In  adversity  and  in  prosperity, 
in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  the  Highlander  was  equally  mindful  of 
breathing  his  feelings  to  woman.  He  lived  for  her,  and  died  for 
her.  She  always  exercised  a  peculiar  influence  over  him  th&t 
never  failed  to  inspire  and  enliven  his  soul,  however  conditioned. 
He  seemed  to  possess  a  very  clear  conception  of  the  relation  in 
which  woman  stands  to  man  socially,  and  we  seldom  or  never  find 
him  to  have  betrayed  her  confidence  or  dishonoured  her  fidelity. 
It  was  not  as  the  phlegmatic,  materialistic  generations  of  our  time 
do  that  the  Highlanders  of  old  loved.  They  might  have  been 
simple;  but  whether  or  not,  they  were  certainly  truthful.  In 
this  respect  they  can  be  compared  to  the  Minnoe-singers  of  Ger- 
many, and  to  the  Italians  of  past  ages.  This  similarity,  perhaps, 
cckn  be  accounted  for  through  the  affinity  that  exists  between  the 
languages  of  these  nations,  and  the  probable  inheritance  of  some 
manners  and  customs  at  once  common  to  all  of  them.  But  we  are 
under  the  impression  that  neither  the  Italians  nor  the  Germans 
possess  love-songs  that  are  more  |iathetic,  more  pregnant  with  in- 
tense feeling,  more  innocently  natural,  more  sublimely  spontane- 
ous than  the  Highlanders  of  Britain.  In  this  we  hope  we  are  not 
claiming  too  much  for  them.  But  where  can  we  find  anything  more 
characteristically  human,  more  true  to  nature  under  the  fervent 
emotions  of  love,  than  the  **  Mair  iBhan  Og  "  of  Donnachadh  Ban. 
We  quote  in  proof  these  lines  from  William  Ross,  the 
"  Bums  of  the  Highlands  :" — 

**  Ge  binn  cuach  's  ge  binn  smeorach, 
'S  ge  binn  coisir  's  gach  crann, 
'Seinn  ciuil  domh  'n  coill  smudain, 
Theich  mo  shugradh-s'  air  chall — 
Tha  mi  daonnan  a'  smaointeach' 
Air  mo  ghaol  anns  a'  ghleann, 
'S  mi  air  tuiteam  am  mighean, 
Gun  a  briodal  bhi  ann. 

'*  'N  uair  a  bhithinu-s'  mo  mhin-mhal' 
An  gleannan  riomhach  na  cuaich. 
No  'n  doire  fasgach  na  smeoraich, 
Gabhail  solais  air  chuairt ; 
Cha  mhalairtinn  m'  oibhneas 
O  bhi  ga  h-eugmhais  car  uair, 
Airson  beartas  fhir-stata 
'Ph'  aindeoin  airdead  an  uaill.'' 
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In  the  frozen  atmosphere  of  our  day,  all  this  ennobling, 
edifying,  and  beautifying  element  in  our  poetry,  may  very  likely 
be  sneered  at.  Love  is  now,  like  friendship,  very  much  a  con- 
dition of  self-interest  from  a  business  point  of  view.  But  such  it 
was  not  before  now  ;  and  a  true-hearted  Highlander  will  admire 
his  ancestors  as  much  for  their  highly  advanced  ideas  of  this 
passion  as  for  any  other  good  qualification  which  they  are  known 
to  have  ever  possessed.  We  find  those  nations  always  the  best 
and  the  most  civilised  where  woman  is  loved  and  respected.  In 
giving  her  the  position  of  tirust  and  eminence  to  which  she  is 
virtually  entitled,  man  raises  himself  considerably  beyond  such 
as  cannot  appreciate  her.  Love  therefore  is  never  to  be  despised. 
It  is  the  sunshine  of  life,  and  the  light  of  the  social  world. 

The  descriptive  element  of  Gaelic  poetry  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  most  poetic  of  all  that  enters  into  the  constitution  of  it. 
When  describing  the  ma^ificent  scenery  of  the  land  of  the 
heather  and  craggy  bens,  the  Craelic  poet  was  more  truly  himself 
than  at  any  other  tima  The  sublimity  of  conception,  the  variety 
of  idealities,  and  the  striking  felicity  of  expression  displayed  in 
all  songs  and  poems  descriptive  of  our  hills  and  glens,  of  our 
mountains  and  valleys,  of  our  streams  and  rivers,  and  of  our 
woods  and  forests,  are  undoubtedly  the  masterpieces  of  Gaelic 
poetry.  Here  the  Gaelic  poet  drew  his  inspiration  from  all  the 
glorious  manifestations  of  nature  on  earth  known  to  him ;  and 
the  harmony  with  which  he  evolved  his  poetic  creations  from  such 
betrays  the  unlimited  use  of  that  Heavenly  gift  of  humanising  and 
transubstantiating  nature's  external  world  peculiar  to  a  poet.  In 
reading  the  poetry  of  the  Highlands  of  Britain,  it  is  evident  that 
the  reflective  organs  of  the  poets'  minds  were  remarkably  impres- 
sionable to  the  beautiful  scenery  of  their  native  land,  and  that 
their  representations  or  repiK)ductions  of  those  impressions  affected 
deeply  the  race  to  whom  they  were  delivered.  The  Highlanders 
seem  to  have  been  as  susceptible  to  the  beauty  of  their  native 
country  as  they  were  to  that  of  their  women.  It  was  the  source  of 
their  patriotism,  the  nucleus  around  which  nearly  all  their  afiections 
revolved,  and  the  centre  from  which  their  most  ambitious  aspira- 
tions took  their  rise.  The  poets  knew  this,  and  failed  not  to 
make  extensive  use  of  it  in  appealing  to  the  passions  of  the  people. 
From  the  bards  of  heroic  times  down  to  the  poets  of  our  own  day, 
nearly  all  have  dwelt  more  or  less  upon  this  idea,  and  interspersed 
their  works  with  direct  or  indirect  I'eferences  to  the  all-glorious 
charms  of  the  picturesque  magnificence  of  Highland  scenery. 
There  is  no  better  criterion  by  which  to  go  in  judging  the  mental 
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advanoement  of  a  nation  than  its  descriptive  poetry ;  for  it  is 
from  this  that  we  can  have  revealed  to  us,  not  onlj  the  impres- 
sionability of  a  nation,  bat,  more  particularly,  the  civilisation  of  a 
nation,  which  is  of  incomparably  greater  consequence  from  a 
philosophical  stand-point.  In  this  light  the  Highlanders  of  old 
present  to  us,  as  now  conceived  through  their  descriptive  poetry, 
a  picture  of  refinement  that  truly  astonishes  us. 

Little  now  remains  to  be  added  regarding  the  last  part  of 
our  subject — the  Poetic  Value  of  GJaelic  Poetry — in  other  words, 
how  many  or  how  few  of  the  elements  that  constitute  poetry  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  (Gaelic  poetry  of  the  Highlands  of  Britain! 
We  need  not  recapitulate  what  we  have  written  regarding  it  to 
confirm  here  the  genuineness  of  it  as  poetry.     Does  it  not  create 
worlds  of  love  and  friendship  in  the  minds  of  the  brave  sons  of  the 
Gaell     Does  it  not  engender  the  tenderest  affections   in  their 
hearts  ?     Does  it  not,  even  now,  awaken  the  most  glorious  associa 
tions  in  their  souls  1     And,  not  only  in  these  respects,  but  in  all 
others  that  mai'k  true  poetry,  we  have  in  the  Gaelic  portions  of 
Celtic  poetry,  as  a  whole,  something  that  approaches  to  poetic 
perfection.     They  are  an  ocean  of  poetic  passion,  a  sea  of  poetic 
intensities,   a   forest  of  poetic  fancies,  they  teem  with   poetry's 
soul-stirring  sentiments,  and  are  all  alive  with  poetry's  life-sweet- 
ening dreamings;  even  the  very  language  in   which   they   are 
written  is  peculiarly  and  supremely  poetic. 


IsT  April  1885. 

On  this  date,  after  the  transaction  of  some  routine  business, 
Mr  D.  Campbell,  of  the  Northern  CArontc^,  proceeded  to  give,  with 
the  aid  of  maps  specially  prepared,  a  brief  account  of  the  provinces 
and  the  divisions  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Alba,  after  which  he  went 
on  to  show  that  Alba  had  two  main  lines  of  defence.  The  northern 
one  extended  from  the  Moray  Firth  to  Inverlochy.  The  southern 
one,  which  before  the  appearance  of  the  Scandinavians  was  by  far 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  began  on  the  Drumalban  water- 
shed, passed  down  Glenlyon  to  Fortingall,  called  of  old  Fotherchill, 
and  thence  to  Dunkeld,  where  it  bi-forked.  Inverammon,  or 
Rathammon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Almond,  and  Perth,  in  Gaelic  Baile 
Feairt,  formed  a  sort  of  front  defence  to  the  regal  seat  of  Scone, 
while  from  Dunkeld  following  the  hills,  then  crossing  Strathmore 
to  Dunsinnane,  and  thence  curving  along  the  chief  range  of  the 
lower  Grampians,  stretched  a  long  chain  of  fortified  places  to 
Punottar,  which  was  of  old  variously  written  Dun-fother  and 
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PotheMlan.    Logie-Pert,  like  Perth,  derived  its  name  from  "feart," 
^Uch  was  the  usual  name  for  a  small  round  fort,  while  a  larger 
o^ectfon  was,  it  would  seem,  called  "  fother."     In  Glenlyon,  which 
W  twelve  of  these  round  forts,  the  people  called  them  generally 
"  rhe  Castles  of  the  Feinne,''  but  they  had  particular  names  for 
some  of  them.     It  appeared  that  Kenneth  Macalpin  advanced  his 
aoathem  defence  line  to  Stratheam.     Forteviot  and  Dundum  were 
the  two  chief  strengths  of  the  new  line.     Another  Kenneth,  he 
who  was  reigning  when  ''the  Pictish  Chronicle"  was  written,  about 
990  fortified  the  banks  of  the  Forth.      Then,  by  degrees,  the  old 
importance  and  true  history  of  the  old  Pictish  chain  of  forts  were 
forgotten.       Mr  Campbell   referred  to  the  dedications  of   the 
churches  of  the  district,  in  proof  of  his  argument  that  the  line 
he  described  was  that  on  which  the  men  of  Fortrenn,  and  at  times 
the  men  of  all  Alba,  mustered  in  days  of  old.     Most  of  the  region 
of  the  southern  forts  continued  to  be  crown  lands  until  the  death 
of  Alexander  III.      He  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  found,  on  due 
investigation,  that  the  northern  chain  also  stretched  through  ter- 
ritories which  belonged  to  the  Crown  until  a  comparatively  late 
period.     In  conclusion,  he  urged  strongly,  that  the  Gaelic  Societies 
should  co-operate  to  bring  out  a  Gaelic  map,  that  is  a  map  giving 
the  old  Gaelic  names  of  districts  and  place  as  correctly  and  com- 
pletely as  possible. 

10th  April  1885. 

On  this  date,  Mr  John  Whyte,  librarian,  Inverness,  read  an 
interesting  and  suggestive  paper  on  *'  the  Principles  of  Gaelic 
Translation."  The  paper  was  an  introductory  one,  and  will  be 
given  in  its  amplified  and  extended  form  in  next  year's  Volume 
of  Transactions. 


On  this  same  date  the  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  Mr  Alexander 
Mackintosh  Shaw,  London,  author  of  the  History  of  Clan  Chattan, 
read  a  paper  on  Mackintosh's  Cairn,  Glentilt.  Mr  Mackintosh 
Shaw's  paper  ¥ras  as  follows : — 

MACKINTOSH'S  CAIRN  IN  GLENTILT,  AND 

ITS  LEGEND. 

This  paper  has  been  written  with  a  double  object,  in  addition 
to  the  primary  one  of  helping  Comimn  Oailig  Inbhvrnis  to  wile 
away  part  of  an  evening.     On  the  one  hand,  I  desire  to  show  how 
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easily  a  tradition  of  some  ancient  event  maj  have  been  diaaemi- 
nated  and  have  become  localised  in  various  districts,  and,  therefore, 
how  necessary  it  is  for  any  person  wishing  to  use  such  a  tradition 
for  historical  purposes  to  satisfy  himself,  by  careful  examination 
of  all  its  conditions,  that  it  is  genuine,  and  even  then  to  take  it 
cum  gra/no  saJis,     On  the  other  hand,  I  wish  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  members  of  the  Society  to  the  subject  of  Highland  tradi 
tion  and  legend  generally,  with  a  view  of  inducing  them  to  aid  in 
this  field   of   research.     The   excellent   paper   of  the   Rev.  Mr 
Watson,  Kilteam,  on  *'  The  collecting  of  Highland  legends,  and 
the  necessity  for  collecting  them  now,"  printed  in  Vol.  VI.  of  the 
Society's  Transactions,  has  had  some  result,  certainly,  but  none 
commensurate  with  the  quantity  of  material  or  the  importance  o! 
the  subject.     There  must  still  be  many  traditionary  stories  which 
have  not  yet  appeared  in  print,  and  unless  these  are  placed  on 
record  now,  they  may  be  for  ever  lost ;  for  newspapers  and  cheap 
literature  have  as  withering  an  effect  on  them  as  the  east  wind 
has  on  the  early  fruit-blossom.      Losing  them,   we  should  un- 
doubtedly lose  some  help,  greater  or  less,  towards  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  past  times  and  manners,  and  probably,  in  addition, 
some  means  of   verifying  the  better  known  stories  which  have 
been  made  public  property.     In  the  following  remarks,  I  will  first 
"  say  the  tsJe  as  'twas  said  to  me,"  and  then  endeavour  to  indicate 
uoJ,  ppesible  .tauding-ground  of  histor,  for  it.     I  do  not  cUun  to 
have  succeeded  ;  to  a  great  extent  my  endeavours  are  only  by  way 
of  conjecture,  for,  except  the  facts  of  its  existence  and  of  its  being 
applied  to  two  different  districts,  the  story  has  notliing  certain  in 
connection  with  it.     Possibly  this  paper  may  elicit  further  in- 
formation. 

About  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  Loch-Loch,  among  the  hillB 
of  Ben-y-Gloe,  in  Perthshire,  is  a  cairn  known  generally  as  Mack- 
intosh's Cairn,  sometimes  as  Oomyn's  Cairn  (Cam  a'  Chuim- 
einich).  It  is  said  by  tradition  to  mark  the  spot  where,  some 
centuries  ago,  a  great  chief  of  the  Comyns  was  killed  by  a  certain 
Mackintosh,  who  raised  the  stones  as  a  monument  of  his  act. 

The  story  of  the  feud  which  culminated  in  the  erection  of 
this  cairn  has  been  told  more  than  once.  The  main  incidents,  as 
narrated  on  the  authority  of  local  tradition  by  Colonel  J.  A. 
Robertson  (author  of  Gaelic  Topography  and  other  works)  in  a 
little  volume  entitled  The  Earldom  of  Aiholl,  privately  printed  in 
1860,  are  as  follows : — The  Comyns,  on  obtaining  a  footing  in 
Atholl,  at  once  commenced  their  usual  practice  of  attacking  their 
neighbours.     Among  these  were  the  Mackintoshachs,  or  Mack- 
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intoshee,  descendants  of  the  old  Tosachs  or  Thanes  of  Glentilt, 
who  were  attacked  by  the  Comjms  at  a  feast  and  all  murdered , 
except  a  joung  child  in  a  cradle.  This  child,  Ewen,  also  called 
^  Sherigan,"  grew  up,  and  some  fifteen  years  after  the  msissacre 
attacked  the  Comyns  at  a  place  called  Toldamph  (Toldamh,  near 
Blair  Atholl)  and  defeated  them.  The  Oomyns  fled  up  Glentilt, 
and  tamed  in  at  the  stream  which  issues  from  Loch-Loch,  but 
Ewen,  taking  a  near  way  through  the  Hills  of  Ben-Gloe,  by  a 
stream  called  Cromaldun,  met  their  leader  at  Loch-nardiodd,  and 
shot  him.  Colonel  Robertson  says  that  these  events  are  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  about  or  soon  after  1 260,  and  that  Ewen  had  a 
son  named  Angus,  who  obtained  a  **  bounding  charter''  to  his  lands. 

In  Legends  of  the  Brctes  o'  AfaVy  by  John  Grant  (Aberdeen, 
1876),  the  story  is  given  in  more  detail.  According  to  the  gene- 
rally accepted  version,  Comjn,  Lord  of  Atholl,  coveting  the  lands 
of  Tirjny,  the  heritage  of  Mackintosh,  surprised  the  latter' s  house 
in  the  night,  and  put  all  its  inmates  to  the  sword  except  a  child. 
Mackintosh's  son,  whose  cradle,  being  overturned  in  the  scuffle,  was 
overlooked.  The  child  was  discovered  next  morning  by  one  of 
Tinny 's  tenants,  called  Croit-a'-bhoineid  (or  Bonnet-croft,  from  his 
paying  a  yearly  rent  of  a  new  bonnet),  and  was  by  him  secretly 
conveyed  to  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  mother,  Campbells  in 
Argyll.  Comyn  followed  up  his  cruel  act  by  adding  the  lands  of 
Tiriny  to  his  own,  and  continued  to  *'  go  on  still  in  his  wickedness." 

The  boy  thus  saved  was  well  brought  up  by  his  Argyllshire 
relations,  and  was  once  a-year  visited  by  the  faithful  Croit-a'- 
bhoineid,  who  passed  for  his  father.  As  he  grew  up  he  became  an 
expert  archer,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  the  worthy  crofter,  seeing  his  skill  at  the  bull's- 
eye,  exclaimed,  "Bravo!  Tiriny,  broader  far  than  the  round  on 
that  target  is  the  brow  of  your  father's  murderer."  "  Are  not  you, 
then,  my  father  T  asked  the  youth  ;  and  then  Croit-a'-bhoineid 
related  his  sad  tale.  Young  Mackintosh  was  as  eager  for  revenge 
as  his  old  friend  could  desire,  and  plans  for  obtaining  it  were 
speedily  matured  between  them.  With  a  band  of  picked  men — 
given  by  the  Campbells,  according  to  some,  by  the  Mackintoshes 
of  Inverness-shire,  according  to  others — the  two  went  to  Tiriny,  in 
Atholl.  Their  followers  lay  concealed  while  they  applied  for 
shelter  at  the  house  of  an  old  woman  who  had  fostered  the  mur- 
dered Tiriny.  She  at  first  would  not  believe  their  story,  and  re- 
fused them  admittance ;  but  on  being  repeatedly  assured  that  the 
son  of  her  foster  child  was  really  there,  she  said,  **  Let  him  breathe 
through  the  key-hole,  for  I  would  know  the  breath  of  a  Mackin- 
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tosh."     The  youth  did  as  she  desired,  and  was  immediately  wel- 
comed as  a  true  Mackintosh. 

Our  authority  continues — "  Some  have  it  that  the  nurse  had 
learned  the  Big  Gumming  was  honouring  by  his  presence  the 
marriage  of  one  of  his  retainers  ;  that  the  Mackintosh  partisans 
got  between  him  and  the  castle ;  that  the  ahirm  was  given,  and 
that  Gumming  rushed  to  his  stronghold,  but  finding  himself  in- 
tercepted, directed  his  flight  up  Glen-Tilt.  Others  say  that  an 
ambush  was  led  near  the  castle ;  that  a  party  of  Mackintoshes 
came  forward  to  make  a  feint  assault,  and  afterwards  fled,  draw- 
ing out  the  Gummings  in  pursuit ;  that  the  ambush  intercepted 
their  retreat ;  and  that  those  who  escaped  from  the  short  oomhat 
which  ensued  fled  with  their  leader  up  Glen-Tilt.  The  streams 
that  join  the  Tilt,  all  the  way  to  its  source,  recall,  by  their  names, 
the  places  where  some  of  the  fugitives  fell.  Thus  we  have  Allt 
na  Maraig  (pudding  bum^  Allt  na'Stroine  (nose  bum),  Allt  lorg 
na  Smeara  (the  bum  of  the  shin  of  marrow),  and  so  forth.* 
Alone  at  last,  Gumming  the  Big  turned  away  by  Loch-Loching, 
east  of  Ben-y^loe  nan  Eag.  But  young  Mackintosh  and  Groit- 
bhoineide  still  pursued.  They  kept  on  one  side  of  the  loch,  the 
murderer  on  the  other.  As  he  sat  down  to  rest  on  a  large  stone, 
raising  his  hand  to  wipe  away  the  perspiration,  an  arrow  from  the 
bow  of  Tiriny  pinned  that  hand  to  his  brow,  and  the  Big  Gum- 
ming fell  dead.  Gam  a'  Ghuimeinich  still  marks  the  spot'' 
{Legends  of  the  Braea  o'  Mar,  p.  29.) 

This  story,  in  its  main  features,  is  so  true  to  the  wild  spirit 
of  the  times  in  which  its  incidents  are  supposed  to  have  happened 
— times  when  right  often  had  to  give  way  to  might,  and  when 
men  were  accustomed  to  measure  out  justice  for  themselves — that 
we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  believe  that  it  had  some  foundation  in 
fact.  It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
an  ancient  mythological  story,  handed  down  from  the  remote 
ancestors  of  our  branch  of  mankind,  to  which  local  colouring  and 
surroundings  have  been  given  and  additions  made  by  successive 
story-tellers  to  suit  the  taste  of  their  audiences.  There  are 
many  popular  stories,  some  even  finding  a  place  in  grave  histories, 
which  modem  research  has  traced  back  to  this  source — notably 
the  story  of  William  Tell  and  the  apple,  which  figures,  imUcUo 
nomine,  among  the  legends  of  England  and  Scandinavia  as  well  as 
of  Switzerland,  and  is  given  as  a  legend  of  Braemar  in  the  book 

*  These  nameii   do  not  necessarily  indicate  connection  of  the  plice^ 
bearing  them  with  such  events  as  those  of  the  legend . 
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already  quoted.  The  principal  incidents  of  .the  story  before  us 
would  fit  in  closely  with  such  a  theory,  and  the  story  might  be 
taken  as  representing  the  destruction  of  summer  by  winter,  and 
the  subsequent  overthrow  of  the  destroyer  by  a  new  summer ;  or 
it  might  be  a  myth  of  the  ever  recurring  conflict  between  the  sun 
and  night.  In  the  latter  case  the  prowess  of  the  youthful  hero 
as  an  archer  would  lend  probability  to  the  theory.  If,  however, 
the  story  were  such  a  myth,  we  should  doubtless  find  it  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Highlands,  among  other  nations  descended  from  the 
great  Aryan  stock  ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  this  direction. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  regarding  it 
as  historical  rather  than  mythological.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  its  being  an  old  story,  for  the  names  of  the  actors  in  it  are 
names  which  have  ceased  for  some  centuries  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  district,  and  the  country  people  through  whom  the  story 
has  come  could  have  had  no  knowledge  of  such  connection  other- 
wise than  by  tradition.  In  any  tradition  of  more  than  two  or 
three  generations  it  is  vain  to  expect  correctness  in  more  than 
principal  facts,  stiU  more  vain  to  expect  dates  and  individual 
names  ;  and  in  this  case  we  have  to  be  content  for  the  purpose  of 
historical  enquiry  with  knowing  that  the  parties  concerned  were 
the  Comyns  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Mackintoshes  of  Glentilt  on 
the  other.  The  name  given  to  the  saviour  of  the  infant  Mack- 
intosh, and  the  conversation  between  the  two,  according  to  the 
foregoing  detailed  story,  have  no  doubt  been  added  during  the 
steps  of  the  tradition. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
Comyns ;  their  deeds,  good  and  bad,  and  their  accessions  of  wealth 
and  power  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  are  well  known  to  every 
reader  of  Scottish  history,  although  their  early  history,  as  given 
in  the  Peerages,  is  somewhat  meagre  and  contradictory.  The 
Mackintoshes  of  Glentilt,  or  of  Tiriny,  are  less  widely  known ;  in 
fact,  very  little  is  known  of  them  even  by  the  best  informed.  Mr 
Skene,  in  Celtic  Scotland  (vol.  iii.,  p.  274)  says  that  "no  doubt" 
[an  expression,  by  the  way,  which  does  not  always  imply  certainty] 
they  proceeded  from  the  family  which  held  the  office  of  Thane  or 
To^ach  of  Glentilt,  one  of  the  thanages  held  under  the  Earl  of 
Atholl,  and  that  this  family  was  descended  from  Eugenius  or  John, 
brother  of  Reginald  of  the  Isles,  who  acquired  the  thanage  from 
Robert,  Steward  of  Scotland  (afterwards  Robert  II.),  before  1371.* 

*  By  a  misprint,  1471  is  the  date  given  in  Mr  Skene's  book.  Ad  Alex- 
ander Mackintosh  of  Tiriny  appears  in  the  Privy  Council  Records  in  1690, 
bat  the  thanage  of  Glentilt  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  desceudants  of 
Eugenius  in  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
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Thus  they  would  be  of  the  same  line  as  the  Macdonalds.  But  there 
appear  to  have  been  other  Mackintoshes  in  Atholl  for  some  time 
about  the  15th  century,  the  Clan  Chattan  of  Inverness-shire  having 
had  a  colony  there.  The  MS.  history  compiled  by  Lachlan of  Kinrara 
about  1670,  from  three  MSS.  of  the  previous  century,  says  that 
the  posterity  of  Angus  Og,  third  son  of  Angus  6th  of  Ma<;kinto8li 
and  his  wife  Eva,  settled  in  Glentilt  in  Atholl.  The  6th  chief  of 
Mackintosh  died  in  1345,  and  the  children  of  his  third  son  would 
probably  come  into  the  15th  century ;  but  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  (which  will  be  advanced  in  due  course)  for  supposing 
that  the  removal  of  Angus  Og's  descendants  to  Atholl  did  not 
take  place  until  nearly  the  end  of  that  century.  But  at  whatever 
period  the  removal  took  place,  in  1595  we  find  Duncan,  who  then 
represented  Angus  Og's  posterity,  and  who  (or  his  immediate 
predecessors)  had  acquired  Dalmunzie,  giving  a  heritable  bond  of 
manrent  to  the  1 6th  chief  of  Mackintosh,  and  promising  in  it  to 
defend  him  as  his  "naturall  cheiff,"  thus  acknowledging  his 
descent  from  the  Clan  Chattan  Mackintoshes.  Assuming  that 
Mr  Skene's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Tiriny  Mackintoshes  i& 
correct,  there  would  be  in  the  16th  century  two  sets  of  Mack- 
intoshes in  Atholl — those  of  Tiriny,  Macdonalds  by  extraction, 
springing  from  the  thanes  of  Glentilt,  and  those  belonging  to  the 
Clan  Chattan ;  and  the  question  now  is,  which  of  these  has  the 
greater  interest  in  the  cairn  and  its  legend  ?  The  Atholl  tradi- 
tion, as  gathered  by  Colonel  Robertson — a  native  of  the  district — 
and  by  the  writer  of  the  Braemar  Legends,  would  appear  to  give 
the  honour  to  the  former;  but,  as  has  already  been  suggested, 
local  tradition  cannot  always  be  depended  upon  for  accuracy  in 
the  names  of  persons,  and,  supposing  that  the  story  was  I'^dly 
connected  with  the  Clan  Chattan  Mackintoshes  settled  for  a 
time  in  Atholl,  it  would  be  but  natural  to  expect  that  after 
their  removal  across  the  hDls  to  Dalmunzie,  the  incidents  would 
in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  come  to  be  applied  to  the  other 
Mackintoshes  who  remained  in  the  district.  Tradition  always 
has  a  tendency  to  localise  events,  and  no  doubt  this  tendency  has 
been  a  powerful  help  towards  the  preservation  of  old  stories  such 
as  that  of  Mackintosh's  Cairn.  How  many  of  us,  even  now,  in 
reading  or  hearing  of  a  stirring  or  romantic  incident,  unconsciously 
lay  the  scene  in  some  locality  which  we  know,  and  which  is 
promptly  conjured  up  before  our  mental  vision.  Such  mental 
portrayal  of  events  seems  to  be  particularly  a  gift  of  the  young, 
whose  world  is  usually  a  small  one.  I  well  remember  that  in  my 
first  youthful  reading  of  '*  The  La£t  of  the  Mohicans,"  all  the  inci- 
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dents  of  that  captivating  story  were  presented  to  my  mind  as 
taking  place  within  and  about  a  certain  well-known  wood  of  not 
more  than  twenty  acres  in  extent;  and  that,  similarly,  John 
Banyan's  feunous  " Pilgrim '*  made  his  "Progress"  along  roads 
and  paths  trodden  by  my  feet,  and  received  entertainment  at 
houses  where  I  was  a  frequent  guest.  And  so  deep  were  these 
first  impressions  that  even  now,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  when  reading  the  story  of  Fenimore  Cooper  or  the  allegory 
of  Banyan,  I  find  myself  once  more  in  imagination  among  the 
well-known  banks  and  glades  where  I  first  knew  La  Longue 
Carabine,  or  accompanying  Christian  along  a  miry  ditch-bordered 
country  lane,  overshadowed  by  sombre  trees,  which  to  me  was 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  I)eath.  Nearly  every  reading  boy 
of  imaginative  mood,  unless  his  tongue  is  tied  by  the  reserve 
which  usually  accompanies  that  mood,  will  acknowledge  similar 
experiences. 

The  Atholl  youth  of  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  on  being  told 
a  thrilling  tale  of  Mackintoshes  slaughtered  by  Comyns,  would 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  associate  the  victims  with  the  only 
Mackintoshes  known  to  him,  those  living  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood ;  on  hearing  of  the  young  Mackintosh's  revenge,  he  would 
mentally  pursue  the  Comyns  through  the  defiles  and  over  the  hills 
which  he  best  knew,  and  as  the  tale  of  the  pursuit  went  forward 
he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  imagining  that  several  of  the  pur- 
sued were  brought  to  bay  at  such  and  such  a  pass  or  crag,  that 
the  blood  of  others  dyed  such  and  such  a  bum,  and  that  the  crown- 
ing event,  the  slaughter  of  the  great  Comyn  himself,  took  place 
at  a  similarly  appropriate  spot.  As  he  grew  up,  the  story  and  his 
own  mental  picture  of  its  incidents  would  become  fused ;  we  can 
even  imagine  him,  while  both  were  firesh  in  his  memory,  giving 
his  version  to  his  playmates,  and  with  their  assistance,  acting  the 
pursuit  over  again;  or,  in  his  mature  years,  telling  his  story, 
localised  according  to  the  i^eas  of  his  youth  for  the  sake  of  im- 
pressiveness,  to  his  descendants.  In  this  way  the  story,  though 
originally  told  of  some  far  distant  locality,  would  gradually  and 
easily  b^me  identified  with  his  own  district. 

All  this  supiKwing,  as  I  said,  that  the  story  really  belongs  to 
the  Clan  Chattan  Mackintoshes,  and  not  to  the  other  Mack- 
intoshes in  Atholl.  Now  for  the  grounds  for  such  a  supposition. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  uo  distinct  evidence  that  the  Comyns 
were  at  any  time  powerful  in  Atholl,  or  even  that  they  had 
possessions  there.  Nisbet  in  his  '^Heraldry"  (part  iv.  p.  71) 
mentions  a  "  David  de  Cumine,  Comes  de  AtholisB,  Dominvs  de 
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Stratbbolgie/'  as  giving  a  grant  of  land,  confirmed  by  Alexander 
II.  in  1239  ;  but  no  such  person  appears  in  the  Peerages,  and  it 
seems  clear  that  there  is  some  mistake  on  Nisbet's  part.    In 
1239,  according  to  Douglas,  the  Earl  of  Atboll  was  Patrick.     He 
in  1242,  was  succeeded  by  David  de  Hastings,  who  became  7th 
earl  in  right  of  his  wife,  Patrick's  aunt,  and  was  succeeded  about 
1269  by  John  de  Strathbogie,  of  the  Macduff  family,  who  likewise 
acquired  through  his  wife.     He  held  the   earldom  until  1283. 
Although  the  Cumyns  had  thus  no  right  in  Atholl,  it  is  fair  to 
mention  the  posiibility  of  their  having  seized  and  occupied  it  for 
a  time  during  the  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  in  the  13Ui 
century — a  period  about  which  there  is  little  detailed  information. 
There  is,  however,  no  actual  evidence  of  such   an  occupation. 
Another  possible  connection  of  the  Oomyns  with  Atholl   may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  marriage  in  1152  of  Richard  Comyn,  the 
first  of  his  name  holding  lands  in  Scotland,  to  Hexilda,  alleged 
grand-daughter  of  Malcolm  Ceannmor's  brother  Donaldbane  ;  but 
all  the  author  of  Family  Records  of  the  Braces  and  Comyns  (p.  395) 
can  say  of  this  lady  is,  '*  Why  Countess  of  Etheletela  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover,  but  Hexilda,  being  of  the  royal  house  of 
fithel  or  Atholl,  probably  succeeded  to  the  appanage  of  her  grand- 
father, Donaldbflon,  who  appears  to  have  been  chief  of  Atholl ;'' 
and  if  Hexilda  was  Countess  of  Atholl,  it  is  strange  that  her  right 
was  not  transmitted  to  her  husband  or  family.     In  the  next  cen- 
tury there  is  a  connection  which  is  quite  distinct,  though  distant 
David,  Earl  of  Atholl,  grandson  of  the  John  de  Strathbogie  (a 
Macduff)  ah'eady  mentioned,  married  one  of  two  grand-daughters 
of  that  John  Comyn,  Lord  of  Badenoch,  who  was  killed  by  Bruce 
at  Dumfries  in  1306.     On  these  ladies  devolved  the  reproBentation 
of  the  fiadenoch-Comyn  family ;  and  Earl  David  may  have  given 
hospitality  to  some  of  the  dispossessed  followers  of  his  wife's 
family. 

Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  show  that  the  domination 
of  Atholl  by  the  Oomyns,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
pointed  at  in  the  traditionary  story,  is  vdthout  foundation  in 
history. 

In  the  next  place,  almost  the  identical  story  told  in  the  Mar 
Legends,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  taken  by  Oroit-«'-bhoineid, 
is  told  of  the  Shaws  in  Rothiemurchus,  originally  Mackintoshes 
of  the  Clan  Chattan,*  and  for  the  story,  as  applied  to  them,  there 

*  A  somewhat  similar  story  is  told  of  the  Macaulays  and  the  Morrisons 
in  the  Lews  ;  the  alleged  period  being  about  the  15th  or  16th  century. 
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is  historical  foundatioiL  For  a  great  part  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  the  Comjns  and  Mackintoshes  were  at  deadly  feud,  in 
both  Moray  and  Badenoch.  The  origin  of  the  feud  is  unknown, 
but  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  Comyns'  jealousy  of  a  rising 
clan  living  near  them  and  yet  remaining  independent  of  them. 
In  1230  one  of  the  Comyns  (a  Norman  family,  be  it  remembered) 
was  made  Lord  of  Badenoch  ;  and  six  years  afterwards  a  right  to 
the  adjoining  district  of  Rothiemurchus  was  acquired  by  the  4th 
chief  of  Mackintosh,  who  sent  his  warrior  son  Ferquhard  to 
occupy  the  lands.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  Oomyns  would 
r^ard  this  occupation  with  disfavour,  and  would  not  be  disposed 
to  leave  the  newcomers  in  peace ;  no  doubt  cause  of  quarrel  was 
easily  found  or  made,  and  before  the  close  of  the  century  the 
Comyns  and  Mackintoshes  were  in  arms  against  each  other.  The 
breach  was  widened  in  the  War  of  Independence,  the  Mack- 
intoshes taking  the  patriotic  side  vdth  Robert  Bruce,  the  great 
foe  and  rival  of  the  Oomyns,  and  the  destroyer  of  their  once 
immense  power.  The  feud  continued,  though  apparently  with 
intermissions,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 

The  traditionary  story  of  Rothiemurchus  was  obtained  in  that 
district  some  twenty  years  ago,  by  my  friend  and  fellow-clansman 
the  late  Rev.  W.  G.  Shaw.  It  is  given,  somewhat  briefly,  at  page 
139  of  the  account  of  Elginshire  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland  (Eldinbargh,  1845),  and  more  fully  in  vol.  L,  page  333, 
of  the  Celtie  Magazine  (1876),  where,  however,  the  hero,  Shaw  of 
Rothiemurchus,  is  wrongly  reported  as  in  after  life  murdering  his 
step-father,  Dallas,  and  thereby  forfeiting  his  property. 

The  Rothiemurchus  story,  as  has  been  observed,  closely  re- 
sembles that  told  of  the  Mackintoshes  of  Atholl.  The  chieftain 
of  the  Shaws  \&  murdered,  with  most  of  his  supporters,  by  the 
Comyns,  who  seize  on  his  possessions;  his  son,  an  in&nt,  is 
saved  by  a  nurse,  who  takes  him  to  the  Baron  of  Strathardle 
(according  to  one  account,  to  his  mother^s  relations),  and  then  returns 
to  her  home ;  the  child  grows  up  into  a  strong,  brave  young  man,  and, 
with  a  band  of  followers,  visits  Rothiemurchus,  with  the  object  of 
recovering  his  patrimony.  He  goes  at  night  to  the  house  of  his 
nurse,  who  at  first  will  not  believe  that  it  is  he  who  seeks 
admittance,  but  on  his  breathing  through  the  key-hole  at  her 
request,  is  at  length  satisfied,  and  admits  him  joyfully.  An 
attempt  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  youth's  followers  to  deceive 
her  by  the  breathing  process  had  failed.  Young  Shaw  finds  that 
his  arrival  is  well-timed,  the  chief  men  of  the  Oomyns  being 
expected  back  on  the  following  day  from   a   raid  in  the  low 
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country ;  he  lies  in  ambush,  in  a  pass  which  they  must  tniTene, 
the  nurse  standing  on  the  Callort  Hill,  and  giving  warning  of  tbe 
enemy's  approach  by  calling  *'  Tha  na  gobhair  anns  a  Ohallort " 
(The  goats  are  in  the  Callort) ;  and,  as  the  unsuspecting  Gomyns 
arrive  in  detached  parties,  driving  the  cattle  they  had  ''  lifted," 
he  fiiJls  upon  them,  and  cuts  them  to  pieces.  The  scene  of  Uie 
massacre  is  still  known  as  Lag-nan^Juimemeach — the  Comyna' 
hollow. 

All  this  story  of  the  Shaws  is  as  circumstantial  and  as  pro- 
bable as  that  told  of  the  Mackintoshes  of  Tiriny,  and  the  evidence 
for  its  being  a  story  of  events  which  took  place  in  Rot^emurchns 
is  quite  as  strong  as  that  for  its  relating  to  Atholl — ^perhaps 
stronger,  having  regard  to  the  considerations  already  advanced  as 
to  the  connection  of  the  Gomyns  with  the  two  districts. 

Assuming  that  the  Shaws  of  Rothiemurchus— -or,  to  speak 
correctly,  the  branch  of  the  Mackintoshes  afterwards  known  as 
Shaws — were  the  actors  in  this  drama,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fix  the 
period  at  which  the  events  occurred.  To  begin  with,  an  important 
clue  is  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Lachlan  Shaw  at  p.  42  of  his  Hittary 
of  Mway  (Edin.  1 775),  where  he  gives  the  name  of  the  murdered 
chieftain  of  the  Shaws  as  James,  The  historian  of  Moray,  how- 
ever, makes  this  James  live  some  eighty  years  too  early,  and  it  is 
interesting,  as  bearing  on  the  study  of  tradition  generally,  to  en- 
quire into  the  reason  for  his  so  doing.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  traditionary  stories,  besides  their  liability  to  become  localised, 
have  a  tendency  to  crystallise  round  the  name  of  some  distin- 
guished individual.  The  great  hero  of  Rothiemurchus  history  and 
tradition  was  that  Shaw  Mor  (the  Scha  Ferqwharisone  "  of  Wyn- 
toun's  "Cronykil")  who  in  1396  led  the  Clan  Chattan  champions 
to  victory  in  the  battle  of  thirties  at  Perth,  who  received  as  a 
reward  from  the  chief  of  Mackintosh  the  duchus  of  Rothiemur- 
chus, and  whose  grave  is  still  to  be  seen  in  tbe  parish  church-yard; 
and  it  is  extremely  likely  that  in  the  time  of  the  Rev.  Lachlan 
Shaw — that  is,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century — the  people 
of  the  district  had  come  to  regard  him  as  the  youth  who  had  so 
gallantly  recovered  his  own.  At  any  rate,  the  reverend  historian 
appears  to  have  understood  from  the  tradition  he  heard  Uiat  Shaw 
Mor  himself  was  the  youth,  and  that  the  name  of  the  murdered 
father  was  James ;  so  that,  not  knowing  the  pedigree  of  the  Shaws, 
he  sets  down  James  as  their  first  chief  and  the  father  of  Shaw 
Mor,  and  the  date  of  the  seizure  by  the  Comyns  as  "about  ISbO," 

The  account  of  the  Shaws  in  the  History  of  Moray  is  full  of 
errors.     Its  author  was  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  tradition 
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for  his  information  conoeming  ancient  times,  and  was  so  ignorant 
oonoeming  the  history  of  the  Shaws — now  clear  as  to  its  main 
features  from  extant  deeds  and  other  documents — as  to  be 
unaware  that  they  were  known  as  Mackintoshes  until  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  that  Rotbiemurchus  passed  from 
them  by  sale,  and  not^  as  he  relates,  by  forfeiture  on  account  of  a 
murder.  The  James  Shaw  of  "about  1350,''  whom  he  makes 
their  first  chief,  never  existed ;  but  Sbaw  Mor's  son  and  suc- 
cessor was  named  JameSy  and  was  killed  at  Harlaw  in  1411, 
fighting  on  the  side  of  Donald  of  the  Isles.  He  left  two  young 
sons — ^Alasdair,  or  Alexander  "Ciar,"  who,  first  of  his  line, 
acquired  a  right  to  Rotbiemurchus;  and  Adam,  who  became 
ancestor  of  the  Shaws  of  Tordarroch  in  Stratbnaim.  Both 
brothers  are  mentioned  in  bonds  and  deeds  of  various  descrip- 
tions. 

With  the  clue  afforded  by  the  name  James  in  the  History  of 
Moray — a  work,  be  it  remembered,  now  more  than  a  century  old 
— we  may  reasonably  assume  that,  if  the  Oomyns  ever  seized  and 
held  Bothiemurchus,  and  if  they  were  ever  massacred  by  the 
young  ancestor  of  the  Shaws,  who  had  been  an  in&nt  at  the 
time  of  the  seizure,  it  must  have  been  soon  after  1411.  In  that 
year  the  head  of  the  Mackintoshes  in  Rotbiemurchus,  James^  son 
of  Shaw  Mor,  was  killed  at  the  **  red  Harlaj^,"  no  doubt  with 
many  of  his  followers ;  his  two  sons  were  in£Euits  (the  elder 
appears,  from  a  deed  of  1499,  to  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
1492),  and  Rotbiemurchus  would  thus  be  left  in  a  comparatively 
unprotected  state.  Where  the  Comyns  who  seized  upon  it  came 
from  cannot  now  be  stated,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that 
some  of  them  had  remained,  as  outlaws  or  '*  broken  men,"  in  and 
about  Badenoch,  after  that  district  had  been  wrested  from  their 
heads  by  Robert  Bruce.  Wherever  they  came  from,  Comyns 
appear  to  have  settled  themselves  in  the  district ;  tradition  is 
positive  as  to  this ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  island  castle 
or  fort  in  Loch-an-Eilan — traditionally  ascribed  to  the  Comyns, 
but  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  work  of  Alexander  Stewart,  Wolf 
of  Badenoch — owes  its  existence  to  them.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  motive  for  the  Wolfs  building  such  a  fort  in  Rotbiemurchus, 
on  Church  land,  and  outside  his  own  lordship ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  a  band  of  outlaws,  such  as  the  Comyns  probably  were, 
would  actually  need  a  stronghold  to  which  they  could  retire  when 
hard  pressed,  and  doubtless  one  of  their  first  acts,  after  seizing 
the  district,  would  be  to  provide  such  a  refuge. 

To  go  further,  if  the  soene  of  the  events  described  by  tradi- 
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tion  WHS  really  Bothiemurchua,  and  if  the  time  was  aoon  «ftet 
1411,  AS  I  hare  endeavoured  to  show  must  have  been  the  cue, 
there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  young  hero  of  the  tradition 
was  Alexander  "  Oiar,"  son  of  James,  son  of  Shaw  Mor.  There 
is  one  circomatance  in  Alexander's  history  whicli  possibly  pointi 
to  him  as  the  recoverer  of  the  lands  of  Bothiemurchus,  and  Uut 
is  that  he  was  the  Grst  of  his  line  who  posaessed  a  right  to  theoL 
These  lands  were  Church  lands,  the  property  of  the  Bishops  of 
Moray,  from  whom  the  Mackintosh  chiefs  held  them  in  feo. 
Alexander  Guar's  father  and  grand&ther  had  held  them  from  their 
kinsman,  the  chief  of  Mackintosh,  only  as  dwAu* — that  is,  they 
had  had  the  occupation  and  use  of  them  as  tenants  at  will.  Bat 
in  1464,  says  the  Kinrara  M3.,  Duncan,  11th  of  Mackintosh, 
■'  disponed  his  right  of  possession  and  tack  to  his  cousin  Aliater 
Keir  Mackintosh,  aliat  Shaw,  the  third  from  Shaw,  atitu  Gilchrist 
vie  Ian."  The  Episcopal  Begister  of  Uoray,  under  date  4tli 
September  1464,  confirms  the  MS.,  for  it  records  the  terms  of  the 
charter  to  the  new  tenant ;— "  Carta  feodifirmce  ab  Episoopo  cnm 
consensu  cMpituli  facta  Alexandra  Keyr  Makyntosy,  terT&nuu 
ecclesiastiaarum  de  Rothymurchos,  in  vice  com.  de  Innenia; 
Reddendo  24  mercas  annnatim,"  &c.,  Ac  The  MS.  gives  no  reason 
for  the  chiefs  thus  transferring  his  right  to  his  relative ;  bat  may 
not  the  ezplanatiqn  be  that  he  did  it  out  of  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
to  Alexander  Ci&r  for  winning  back  the  lands  and  destroying  die 
troublesome  enemies  who  had  seized  theni  ?  Yiewed  thus,  his  act 
was  one  of  simple  justice  ;  and  Duncan,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
character  given  of  him  by  the  family  chronicler,  was  a  man  from 
whom  such  an  act  might  reasonably  be  expected. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  sufficient  weight  of  probability  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  incidents  of  the  l^end,  if  they  ever 
took  place  at  all,  took  place  in  Bothiemarchus  ^d  not  in  AtholL 
How  then  did  the  story  of  them  find  its  way  to  Atholl  and  become 
a  part  of  the  traditionary  history  of  that  district  1  This  is  a  qnee- 
tion  which,  like  most  qaestions  connected  with  our  subject,  cannot 
be  answered  with  certainty;  we  are  still  thrown  back  on  pro- 
babilities, and  must  be  content  if  we  can  dissover  any  circum- 
stances in  which  the  story  might  have  travelled  southwards  to 
AtholL  Such  circumstanceti  are  found  in  the  statement  of  the 
MS.  History  of  the  Mackintoshes,  already  referred  to,  that  de- 
scendants of  Angus  Og,  a  younger  son  of  the  6th  chief,  settled  in 
Atholl.  When  this  settlement  took  place,  or  by  which  of  Angus 
Og's  descendants  it  was  made,  is  not  statied ;  but  there  are  scuBG- 
dent  grounds  for  a  reasonable  conjecture  on  the  point.     On  the 
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15th  May  1482,  "Donald  M'Intosche  Angusson''  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Lachlan  ''Badenoch,"  brother  of  the  11th 
chief  of  Mackintosh,  that  he  (Donald)  should  take  "  in  all  possibill 
hast"  the  castle  or  tower  of  Kilravock,  and  hold  it  as  constable 
under  Lachlan — ^who,  by  the  way,  was  brother-in-law  of  the  baron 
of  Kilravock,  Hucheon  Rose.  Donald  performed  his  part  of  the 
agreement,  surprising  the  castle,  killing  the  constable  and  watch, 
and  doing  great  damage.  How  long  he  held  the  castle  does  not 
appear,  but  in  1498  a  royal  summons  was  issued  against  Donald, 
at  the  instance  of  the  next  baron  of  Kilravock,  for  "  the  wranguis 
distmctioun  of  the  hede  hous  of  his  tour  of  Kilravock,  the  grete 
ball  of  the  samyn  place,  with  kichin,  baikhons,  dbc.,  &c."  The 
circumstances  are  mentioned  in  the  Bev.  Hugh  Rose's  GmMologiGal 
Deduction  of  the  Family  of  Kilravock^  written  in  1683-4,  and  both 
the  agreement  between  the  two  Mackintoshes  and  the  royal 
summons  are  printed  in  full  in  The  Family  of  Kilravock  (pp.  146- 
166),  edited  by  Cosmo  Innes  for  the  Spalding  Olub— the  agree- 
ment being  particularly  interesting  and  instructive  in  regard  to 
tJie  manners  and  customs  of  the  period. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  Donald  Mackintosh,  son 
>f  Angus,  was  either  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  the  Angus 
Dg  mentioned  in  the  Kinrara  MS.  No  other  Angus  from  whom 
Donald  could  have  sprung  appears  in  the  Mackintosh  genealogy, 
uid  it  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement  that  Donald 
wras  a  person  of  some  standing  in  the  clan.  Thus  part  of  his 
reward  for  the  capture  of  Kilravock  Castle  was  the  hand  of 
[Achlan  Badenoch's  daughter  Margaret,  with  40  merks  of  tocher, 
md  it  is  not  likely  that  Lachlan,  the  brother  of  the  chief  of 
If ackintosh,  would  have  given  his  daughter  to  an  obscure  person ; 
moreover,  Donald  and  Margaret  appear  to  have  l>een  within  the 
l^ree  of  consanguinity  which  required  a  Papal  dispensation  for 
iieir  marrying,  for  under  the  agreement  the  bride's  father  is  to 
3ring  ''  the  dispensacione  owt  off  Rome  on  his  expens."  Further, 
Donald,  having  no  seal  of  his  own,  is  of  credit  sufficient  to  procure 
iie  seal  of  no  less  a  person  than  William,  Thane  of  Calder. 

The  fact  of  his  being  summoned  by  royal  mandate  to  answer 
:or  such  acts  as  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Kilravock  Tower 
md  the  murder  of  its  defenders  under  trust — particularly  at  a 
ime  when  the  Mackintoshes  were  in  anything  but  pleasant  rela- 
ions  with  the  governing  powers,  their  chief  being  at  the  date  of 
he  summons  imprisoned  in  Dunbar  Castle — would,  as  we  can 
eadily  imagine,  cause  Donald  to  quit  a  neighbourhood  where  he 
ras  well  known  and  within  reach  of  the  law  ;  and  he  in  all  pro- 
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bability  was  the  Mackintoith  descended  from  Angus  Og  who  moved 
to  Glentilt,  as  stated  in  the  MS.  History.*  He  and  those  wbo 
accompanied  him  would  doubtless  carry  with  them  the  stories  of 
events  in  which  their  clan,  and  perhaps  some  of  their  own  imme- 
diate progenitors,  had  taken  part,  and  not  the  least  memorable  of 
these  would  be  the  story  of  the  Mackintoshes  and  Comyns  in 
Rothiemurchus.t 

If  this  was  really  the  way  in  which  the  story  was  introduced 
into  Atholl,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  its  new  home  the  story 
has  always  kept  to  the  old  name  of  the  people  who  were  for  a  time 
so  overridden  by  the  Comyns,  while  in  the  district  in  which  (as 
assumed)  the  events  occurred  the  name  has  been  changed.  In  AthoU 
the  story  has  always  been  told  of  Mackintoshes ;  in  Rothiemurchua, 
for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half,  it  has  been  told  of  Shaws.  As  has 
already  been  observed,  the  Shaws  of  Rothiemurchus  were  originally 

*  The  family  of  MacRitchie,  connected  with  the  pjrishes  of  Clunie  and 
Capath  in  Perthshire  for  at  least  two  centuries  (they  have  docameotary 
evidence  as  far  back  as  1083),  have  a  tradition  that  the  first  of  their  name 
was  a  Mackintosh,  who,  with  his  brother,  fied  »o\Uh  to  Dunkeld  aftera  Jbmily 
quarrel  in  which  a  chief  was  killed  ;  and  that  one  of  the  brothers  was  of 
great  bodily  strength,  beinf(  able  to  hold  a  ittag  by  the  horns.  In  the  coune 
of  a  long  and  interesting  correspondence  with  one  of  this  family  a  few  yean 
ago,  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  MacBitchies  are  an  o£Bihoot  from 
the  Mackintoshes  of  Dalmunzie.  This  being  so,  they  are  descendants  of  the 
Mackintosh  or  Mackintoshes  who  founded  the  colony  of  that  name  in  Glen- 
tilt,  and  their  tradition,  instead  of  referring  to  the  first  of  their  name  of 
MacRitchie,  may  really  refer  to  the  founder  of  the  colony.  A  tradition  of 
the  circumstances  of  Donald  Augusson's  flight  from  Invemeas-shire  to 
Atholl  might  easily  become  distorted  in  the  coune  of  more  than  three  him* 
dred  years  into  that  held  by  my  correspondent's  family. 

The  following  remarks  in  one  of  the  later  letters  of  my  oorrespondeot 
have  no  particular  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  paper,  but  their  suggestive- 
oess  to  the  mind  of  a  tradition  hunter,  will  pernaps  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  my  quoting  them  : — *'  This  Dalmunzie  research  has  proved,  to  all 
but  the  most  fastidious,  that  we  are  descended  from  Mackintosh  stock,  and 
that  the  fact  has  been  revealed  through  a  tradition  200  years  old  .... 
As  my  father  died  before  I  was  old  enough  to  care  much  for  research  of  that 
kind,  I  cannot  say  how  much  of  my  tri^ition  came  directiv  from  him,  or 
how  much  I  heard  repeated  by  my  brothers ;  but  I  know  that  we  used  to 
have  a  vague  belief  that  we  sharea  the  blood  of  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh. 
.  .  .  An  unimportant  part  of  the  tradition  is  one  that  I  think  stamps 
the  whole  with  a  certain  amount  of  authenticity,  namely,  that  which  ac- 
cords to  my  ancestor  (or  his  brother)  such  great  personal  strength  that  he 
could  hold  a  deer  by  the  horns.  This  is  one  of  those  small  details  that 
could  never  be  corrohnrated,  but  it  is  just  the  kind  of  thing  that  nukkesoue 
feel  that  the  brother  from  whom  we  descend,  directly  or  collaterally,  was 
'  a  real  man,*  and  n<tt  a  myth.'' 

t  The  presence  of  the  name  Angtis  in  the  local  tradition,  a^  told  by 
Colonel  Robertson,  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note. 
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Mackintoshes;  their  great  eponymus,  Shaw  Mor,  was  a  Mackintosh, 
being  groat-grandson  of  the  6th  chief;  and  his  descendants  used  and 
were  known  by  the  name  uf  Mackintosh  for  several  generations  after 
his  time.  Thus  his  grandson,  Alexander  Ciar,  the  assumed  hero 
of  the  story  under  considerarion,  appears  as  Alexander  Ciar  Mack- 
intosh in  nearly  a  dozen  extant  deeds  and  documents  dated  at 
various  times  between  1464  and  1499,  while  Alexander's  grand- 
son, fourth  in  descent  from  Shaw  Mor,  is  similarly  called  Mack- 
intosh— *'  Alanus  Keyr  Makyntosh'' — in  the  charter  by  which  he 
sold  his  family's  rights  to  Rothiemurchus  to  Lord  George  Gordon, 
and  in  its  confirmation  by  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  both  deeds  being 
dated  as  late  as  1539.  This  alienation  of  their  inheritance  mav 
have  been  the  occasion  of  the  family's  change  of  name  from  Mack- 
intosh to  Shaw,  but  it  is  not  until  the  17th  century  that  we 
begin  t3  find  mention  of  the  latter  name  in  Rothiemurchus,  where, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  most  of  the  family  remained  down  to  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  The  writer  of  the  MS.  Mac- 
kintosh History,  writing  about  1660-70,  speaks  of  Alexander  and 
his  grandson  as  Alexander  and  Allan  Kiar  "  Mackintosh  (dias 
Sbaw,"  showing  that  in  his  time  the  change  of  name  was  of  such 
recent  date  as  to  be  remembered,  or  even  that  it  was  still  not 
fdlly  established.  But  whenever  the  change  took  place,  it  would 
of  course  involve  a  corresponding  change  in  the  traditionary  story. 
These  considerations  with  regard  to  the  name  of  the  old 
occupiers  of  Rothiemurchus  lead  naturally  to  a  summing  up  of  the 
whole  question,  for  it  would  be  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  if 
precisely  similar  events  had  occurred  both  in  Rothiemurchus  and 
Atboll,  and  if  the  actors  in  these  events  had  been  in  both  cases 
Comyns  and  Mackintoshes.  Such  a  coincidence,  however,  is 
scarcely  probable,  and  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  the  events 
of  our  story  occurred  in  only  one  of  the  two  districts.  That  this 
district  was  Rothiemurchus  is  testified  to  by  local  tradition,  which 
is  not  less  strong  than  the  tradition  in  favour  of  AthoU,  and 
which  is  to  a  considerable  extent  corroborated  by  the  history  of  a 
Rothiemurchus  family;  while  the  localisation  of  the  story  in 
Atholl  can  be  accounted  for,  though  not  with  certainty,  yet  with 
a  large  measure  of  probability,  by  the  migration  to  that  district  of 
some  Mackintoshes  (assuming  that  Donald  Angusson  and  his 
family  are  pointed  at  in  the  MS.  History)  at  the  close  of  the  15th 
century,  a  time  when  the  occupiers  of  Rothiemurchus  were  still 
known  as  Mackintoshes.  Unless,  indeed,  the  improbable  coincid- 
ence above  suggested  took  place,  the  fact  that  the  story  has 
become  localised  in  Atholl  with  the  Mackintoshes  as  actors  in  it 
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proves  that  it  must  have  been  told  there   for  at   least  three 
hundred  years. 

If,  then,  the  events  described  in  our  story  never  occurred  in 
Atholl,  what  is  the  meanin>(  of  the  cairn  among  the  hills  near  the 
head  of  Glentilt  t  What  event  or  personage  does  it  commemorate! 
No  certain  answer  can  now  be  given  to  these  questions.  One  of 
its  names,  that  of  Oomyn's  Cairn,  has  in  all  probability  been 
given  to  it  merely  on  account  of  a  supposed  connection  with  the 
story,  and  may  be  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  better 
known  name,  Mackintosh's  Cairn,  is  most  likely  the  correct  and 
original  name.  It  probably  denotes  that  the  spot  is  the  place  of 
death  or  burial  of  some  Mackintosh  in  the  olden  time — it  may  be 
of  the  Donald  Angusson  who  was  driven  from  his  clan  and  friends 
in  Inverness-shire  for  his  share  in  the  "  Raid  of  EHravock,"  or  it 
may  be  of  some  descendant  of  the  ancient  Toshachs  or  Thanes  of 
Glentilt.  But  whoever  the  individual  so  distinguished  was,  the 
&cts  and  considerations  which  have  been  advanced  are  perhaps 
sufficient  to  show  at  least  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  doubt- 
ing whether  the  cairn  has  any  connection  with  the  story  or  legend 
so  often  told  concerning  it. 

15th  April  1885. 

On  this  date,  Dr  Morrison,  West  Bow,  Edinburgh,  was 
elected  an  ordinary,  and  John  Macgregor,  100  Castle  Street,  In- 
verness, an  apprentice  member  of  the  Society.  Thereafter,  the 
Rev.  Alex.  Bisset,  Stratherrick,  read  an  introductory  paper  on 
**  The  Gael,  his  Characterstics  and  Social  History."  It  was  as 
follows : — 


THE  GAEL— HIS  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  SOCIAL 

HISTORY. 

Part  I. 

The  branch  of  the  human  family  designated  "The  Gael" 
possesses  an  interest  which  for  remoteness  of  origin  and  continuity 
of  a  special  type  of  character,  far  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
people  of  Europe.  Two  great  families  spring  from  the  "  cradle  of 
the  human  race,"  known  to  the  student  of  History  as  the  Celte 
and  the  Goths.  The  Celtae  appear  to  have  taken  the  lead,  and  to 
be  the  first  inhabitants  of  Europe.  The  Goths  followed,  and  in 
the  advancing  stages   of  civilisation   gradually   supplanted   the 
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original  inhabitants.  With  the  advantages  derived  from  follow- 
ing the  pioneers  of  colonisation,  the  Goths  instituted  laws  and 
forms  of  rule  and  government,  which  form  the  germs  and  roots 
from  which  has  sprung,  with  varying  and  succeeding  changes, 
the  economic  policy  which  now  governs  Europe.  Driven  before 
succeeding  waves,  and  yielding  to  amalgamated  forces,  the  Celts 
broke  np  through  the  British  Isles.  Confined  by  the  insidar 
character  of  these,  their  last  settlement,  they  made  a  determined 
stand,  and  have  kept  up  an  increasing  opposition  in  habit  and 
sentiment  to  each  invading  power,  whether  Goths  or  Romans,  or 
later  of  Saxons  and  Norsemen. 

That  Great  Britain  was  peopled  from  Gaul  by  the  advancing 
Celts,  and  Ireland  peopled  from  Britain  is  the  most  approved 
theory  of  the  early  colonisation  of  these  islands.  The  Celts 
adhered  to  the  patriarchal  forms  and  manners  of  life,  and  in  the 
form  of  tribes  whose  habits  became  moulded  by  local  circum- 
stances, they,  in  the  course  of  time,  frequently  came  into  un- 
pleasant relations,  and  even  violent  contact  one  with  another. 
Petty  jealousies  between  kith  and  kindred  invariably  led  to 
animosities  and  divisions.  The  stronger  seek  to  overpower  and 
conquer  the  weaker ;  the  oppressed  retaliate,  feuds  and  dislikes, 
the  remembrance  of  inflicted  wrongs  and  of  hardships  endured, 
are  the  fruitful  causes  of  the  weakness  of  the  Celts,  and  to  these 
causes  may  be  traced  their  gradual  decay  and  their  all  but  final 
disappearance  as  a  distinct  people.  United  they  prove  an  invin- 
cible force,  while  CuUoden  Moor  betrays  the  weakness  of  divided 
councils  and  interests. 

The  remarks  in  this  paper  are  confined  to  the  "Scottish 
Gael,"  who  is  now  admitted  on  the  best  authority  to  have  origin- 
ally inhabited  Caledonia.  Colonel  Robertson,  in  his  '*  Gael  of 
Alban,"  says  of  the  Caledonians — **  They  were  the  men  who  were 
otherwise  called  Picts,  whom  the  Romans  could  not  subdue  in  their 
Highland  refuge,  nor  Anglo-Saxons  drive  out  of  more  than  the 
southern  plains ;  and  in  the  Highlands  they  have  remained :"  and 
Skene,  the  highest  Celtic  authority  known,agrees  with  him  in  confin- 
ing the  Irish  settlement  which  took  place  in  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  to  Argyllshire ;  and  both  maintain  the  identity  of 
the  language  of  the  Picts  with  the  modem  Gaelic  of  the  Highlands. 
A  long  and  keen  controversy  has  been  kept  up  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  nameof  Scotland.  Scoti  Vagantes  or  "Wandering  Scots"  appear 
first  in  Britain  about  the  year  360  as  strangers  who  came  to  plunder 
the  Roman  province.  For  centuries  a  severe  contest  raged  between 
Irish  invaders  and  the  Picts,  and  while  the  invaders  gave  their 
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name  to  the  whole  territory  of  the  Picts,  a  very  small  portion,  m 
Dalriada  (Argyllshire)  is  admitted  to  have  remained  in  their  po6- 
session.  Skene  says  that  the  name  (Scotland)  came  originally  to 
be  improperly  applied  to  Caledonia,  and  that  in  the  course  of  time 
the  whole  territory  of  the  Picts  came  to  be  known  as  Scotland. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  observe  how  many  Scotchmen  of 
the  present  day  indignantly  repudiate  all  connection  with  their 
cousins  of  the  Sister  Isle,  while  Irish  writers  persistently  claim 
the  glory  of  having  conquered  tbe  Picts ;  and  point  to  the  name 
given  to  the  conquered  country  in  proof  of  the  flattering  view  they 
contend  for.      Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  civil  conquest  by  the 
Scoto-Irish  of  the  Pictish  Kingdom,  there  can  be  no  question  that, 
to  Irish  Missionaries  belongs  the  glory  of  finally  effecting  the  moral 
and  religious  conquest  of  the  ancient  Caledonians.      Christianity 
was  first  introduced  into  Caledonia  by  Roman  soldiers  and  mis- 
sionaries in  the  train  of  the  Roman  armies.     The  Romans  pene- 
trated into  the  very  heart  of  Scotland,  reaching  as  far  as  Inverness. 
Julius  Caesar  invaded  Britain  about  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  but  it  was  in  the  subsequent  campaign  imder  Agricola  that 
the  Caledonians  and  the  Roman  legions  met,  and  engaged  re- 
peatedly in  severe  struggles.      Tacitus,  who  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Roman  General,  Agricola,  wrote  an  account  of  his 
father-in-law's  campaigns.      He  writes,  that  the  first  campaign 
commenced  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  78,  and  that  in  two  campaigns 
the  territory  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde  was  annexed  to  the  Roman 
Province.    Tacitus  is  described  as  the  ablest  and  most  philosophical 
of  the  Roman  writers,  and  he  informs  us  that  at  this  period  the 
Caledonians  resembled  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  SouUi  Britain, 
and  that  in  social  life,  and  civil  government  the  people  resembled 
savages.     We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  Romans  applied 
the  term  **  barbari"  or  savages  to  all  who  had  not  been  brou^t 
under  the  Roman  sway. 

Chalmers  states  that  at  this  early  period  the  whole  extent  of 
North  Britain  was  inhabited  by  twenty-one  tribes,  who  were  con- 
nected by  such  slight  ties  as  scarcely  to  enjoy  a  social  state. 
Lord  Macaulay  writes,  that  the  Primitive  Britons  were  very  little 
superior  to  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Druidism  was  the  form  of  worship  adopted  by  the 
Caledonians,  and  Roman  historians  state  that  the  Druids  ofifered 
human  sacrifices.  One  Roman  historian,  Diodorus  Siculus,  states 
that  it  was  customary  to  keep  prisoners  under  ground  for  five 
years  and  then  to  offer  them  up  as  offerings  to  their  gods  by  having 
them  impaled  and  burned  in  great  fires  along  with  quantities  (^ 
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other  offerings.  Csesar  also  mentions  that  the  Druids  offered 
homan  sacrifices,  and  made  vows  to  offer  such,  as  the  gods  would 
not  be  content  with  less.  The  same  author  mentions  that  the  chief 
deity  worshipped  by  the  Druids  was  Mercury,  who  was  regarded 
as  the  guide  of  men  in  their  journeys,  the  inventor  of  arts  and  the 
god  of  gain  and  commerce.  Next  to  Mercury  they  worshipped 
Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva.  We  are  also  told  that  the 
bead  of  the  household  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  his 
dependents,  and  that  near  relations  had  a  community  of  wives. 
The  Druidical  priesthood  held  the  chiefs  as  well  as  the  people  in 
complete  subjection.  So  that  it  was  the  priests  who  reigned  in 
reality,  and  Uie  chiefs  or  kings  were  merely  tools  for  executing 
their  designs.  They  are  thus  represented  to  us  as  the  most  im- 
placable enemies  of  the  Roman  invaders,  as  well  as  the  inveterate 
foes  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Christian  religion.  Yet  notwith- 
standing the  social,  moral,  and  religious  degradation  in  which  the 
'  inhabitants  of  Caledonip.  were  involved  at  this  time,  we  find  that 
the  various  tribes  were  instructed,  civilised,  and  converted  to  the 
faith  of  Christ.  Tertullian  says  "that  before  the  end  of  the 
second  century  the  Christian  religion  had  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress ;  that  Christians  were  to  be  found  everywhere  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  towns,  in  the  villages,  in  the  fields,  in 
the  army,  in  the  ships,  and  even  in  the  Senate  itself.  He  further 
says  the  kingdom  and  the  name  of  Christ  have  extended  to  places 
that  defied  the  arms  of  Rome."  From  this  we  see  that 
Christianity  in  Britain  had  spread  before  the  end  of  the  second 
century  beyond  the  Roman  Province  to  that  part  of  Caledonia, 
now  the  North  of  Scotland,  which  had  not  been  conquered. 

The  people  lived  on  the  milk  of  their  flocks  and  the  produce 
of  the  chase.  Such  were  our  ancestors  when  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion  was  first  brought  to  bear  on  their  character.  In 
the  course  of  time  various  influences  came  to  act  on  their  lives. 
They  came  under  the  more  settled  government  of  more  powerful 
chie&  and  eventually  kings,  and  from  contact  with  their  more 
favoured  and  civilised  neighbours  of  South  Britain,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  by  frequent  intercourse  with  the  more  polished 
nations  of  the  Continent,  and  especially  with  France,  the  Cale- 
donians came  to  form  a  noble  nation  remarkable  throughout 
Europe  for  gallantry,  military  prowess,  indomitable  courage,  and 
a  love  for  learning  and  the  fine  arts.  In  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries  Scotland,  according  to  Tytler, 
shone  as  high  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  she  does  now.  A  Scotch- 
man, John  Duns  Scotus,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  1250, 
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WEB  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Enrope,  and  he 
lectured  at  the  University  of  Oxford  to  30,000  students  who  at- 
tended the  University  in  his  time ;  and  Scotchmen  were  &med 
throughout  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  oenturieB  for 
their  knowledge  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  philosophy. 

The  virtues  which  distinguish  Scotchmen  are  characteristic 
of  the  Gael;  and  although  the  language  of  the  Gael  has  gradually 
given  way  to  the  Saxon  tongue  throughout  the  greater  part  d 
Scotland,  the  character  of  the  Scotchman  has  not  become  assimi- 
lated to  that  of  his  southern  neighbour.  The  canny  Soot  is  but 
the  shrewd  observant  and  sharp-witted  Celt  in  English  character. 
Communities,  like  individuals,  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances. 
From  the  fact  of  their  occupying  a  less  favourable  field  for  com- 
mercial enterprise  a  portion  oi  the  community  has  continued  longer 
beyond  the  I'each  of  Southern  influence ;  and  this  portion  it  has 
become  fashionable  to  stigmatise  as  ignorant,  lazy,  and  unworthy 
to  be  classed  with  their  more  opulent  neighbours.  The  moun- 
taineers or  Highlanders,  as  their  very  name  indicates,  are  debarred 
from  prosecuting  those  industries  which  have  proved  a  source  of 
wealtli  to  their  neighbours  who  are  placed  in  more  favourable 
circumstances.  The  Highlanders  have  been  harshly  dealt  with. 
Slow  to  abandon  those  feelings  of  attachment  and  loyalty  to  their 
chiefs  and  superiors,  inherited  through  ages  of  patriarchal  customs 
and  social  usages,  they  found  themselves  ignored,  abandoned,  and 
expatriated  by  those  veiy  men  whom  they  were  taught  to  obey, 
to  serve,  to  love,  even  unto  death. 

When  the  cry  came  to  be,  "  Mak'  money,  Jock,  mak*  money; 
honourably  if  you  can,  but  mak'  money,*'  and  when  money  and 
not  men  became  the  object  of  many  a  landlord's  ambition  and  aim, 
his  devoted  subjects  were  ruthlessly  driven  from  their  dearly 
cherished  homes  and  forced  to  seek  that  shelter  in  foreign  lands, 
which  they  were  denied  in  their  own.  Instead  of  giving  their 
subjects  the  chances  and  the  encouragement  to  husband  their  re- 
sources and  to  turn  their  native  hills  and  glens  to  the  best  of 
profit,  strangers  were  invited  to  speculate  in  the  industries  for 
which  the  country  was  found  best  suited,  viz.,  pastoral  farming. 
What  would  be  thought  at  the  present  day  if  a  similar  process 
were  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil  of  congested  fishing  communities 
on  the  West  Coast  and  throughout  the  Western  Isles  1  Would 
the  suggestion  to  drive  the  population  away  to  the  Soudan  or 
Afghanistan,  and  to  invite  south  country  trawlers  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  fishing  ground,  be  for  a  moment  entertained  t 
The  idea  would  give  rise  to  horror  and  scorn,  and  would  not  be 
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for  an  instant  tolei-atod.     Yet  this  is  akin  to  the  Highland  Clear- 


The  Education  Act  of  1872,  and  the  presence  in  Skye  of 
about  500  marines  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Gael.  Educa- 
tion wiU  create  laudable  ambition,  and  incite  enterprise,  while  the 
present  agitation  in  Skye  and  throughout  the  Highlands,  however 
much  we  must  condemn  the  manner  in  which  it  ib  partly  conducted, 
will,  I  believe,  have  the  effect  of  teaching  the  Highlander  a  more 
manly  mdependence. 

22in)  April  1885. 

On  this  date,  H.  Mackenzie  Munro,  42  Union  Street,  Inver- 
nera,  was  elected  an  ordinary  member.  Some  routine  business  hav- 
ing been  transacted,  Mr  George  J.  Campbell,  solicitor,  Inverness, 
on  behalf  of  Mr  Hew  Morrison,  F.S.A.,  Scot.,  Andover  House, 
Brechin,  read  a  paper  on  the  diary  of  a  Sutherland  Minister — (the 
<'  MaigbuBtear  Murchadh''  of  Rob  Donn)— between  1726  and  1763. 
Mr  Morrison's  paper  was  as  follows : — 


NOTICES  OF  THE  MINISTERS  OF  THE  PRESBYTERY 
OF  TONGUE  FROM  1726  TO  1763 : 

FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  THE  REV.  MURDOCH 
MACDONALD  OF  DURNESS. 

In  this  paper  I  p^pose  to  give  you  a  brief  notice  of  the 
Diary  kept  by  the  Rev.  Murdoch  Macdonald  of  Durness,  and  a 
few  notes  upon  the  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Tongue  from 
1726  to  1763,  with  occasional  references  to  other  ministers  in  the 
North. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  Diary  itself : — It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  for  me  to  state  that  in  the  winter  of  1881,  I  wrote  a  short 
essay  on  "  Rob  Donn,"  which  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Glas- 
gow Sutherland  Association,  and  which  gave  rise  to  a  lengthened 
controversy  as  to  whether  Rob  Donn  was  a  Mackay  or  not. 
From  researches  I  made  in  the  Register  House  and  the  records  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Tongue,  and  from  information  obtained  from 
other  sources,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Rob  was  sumamed 
CalcUr  and  not  Mackay.  In  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
Findlater  of  Lochecumhead,  who  has  a  duplicate  of  the  MS.  from 
which  RoVs  poems  were  edited,   I  learned  that  in   1840  Mr 
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Findlater,  while  acting  as  Probationer  in  Cantyre,  bad  oome  tothe 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  diary  kept  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Mac- 
donald  of  Durness  (Rob  Donn's  "Mr  Murchadh.")  He  made 
several  attempts  to  get  a  perusal  of  it,  but  in  vain,  and  for  many 
years  could  not  find  what  had  become  of  it. 

I  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  Bev.  Mr  Graham  of  Campbel- 
town, who  assured  me  of  the  existence  of  the  diary  in  the 
possession  of  a  gentleman  whose  address  I  got.  I  proceeded 
next  morning  to  Cantyre,  and  I  have  now  the  diary  before  me.  1 
may  say  that  there  is  no  mention  by  name  of  Rob  Donn  in  it  at 
all,  though  there  are  several  references  to  events  which  Rob  has 
commemorated  in  verse,  which  serve  to  throw  light  in  a  highly 
interesting  manner  upon  the  songs  of  our  great  northern  iMinL 
The  MS.  is  in  eight  octavo  volumes,  extending  to  over  4000  pages  in 
all.  Tho  writing  is  very  legible  and  regular,  and  very  small  and 
close,  so  that  each  page  contains  more  than  a  page  of  twice  the 
size  of  the  ordinary  writing  of  to-day. 

It  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  find  that  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  taken  up  with  religion,  that  is,  as  a  record  of  the  spiritual 
experiences  of  the  writer.  It  is  an  indicator  of  the  rises  and  falls 
of  the  religious  barometer.  Each  day's  sins  are  lamented  and 
confessed,  and  the  feelings  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  a  re- 
trogression are  as  carefully,  though  sorrowfully,  recorded  as  are 
those  which  show  an  upward  and  forward  advance  in  the  higher 
life. 

Poverty  of  soul,  the  want  of  spiritual  appetite,  indolence  in 
the  performance  of  duties,  and  a  relish  for  the  things  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  a  concern  for  the  proper  ordering  of  his  own 
wordly  affairs  have  each  their  value  placed  upon  them  in  the  slid- 
ing scale,  which  indicates  the  retrograde  motion,  while  the  ex- 
periences of  the  opposite  nature  are  as  carefully  reflected  upon, 
and  ascribed  their  due  place  in  the  Christian  life. 

Things  secular  were  of  importance  only  in  so  far  as  they 
served  spiritual  ends,  a  treatment  of  them  which  has  unquestion- 
ably deprived  us  of  much  of  what  we  should  wish  bad  been  recorded 
regarding  the  events  of  the  time  over  which  the  diary  extends. 
Here,  for  example,  is  an  instance  : — 

Under  the  date,  Sabbath  evening  19th  December  1740,  we 
have  the  following : — "  There  is  something  just  now  on  the  wheels 
in  this  place  of  no  small  importance,  which,  therefore,  I  have  been 
laying  before  Thee,  O,  my  God,  for  a  good  issue ;"  and  a  little 
further  on,  under  the  date  April  3,  we  have  the  same  matter  re- 
ferred to  in  much  the  same  manner — "  This  morning  acquainted 
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that  a  certain  project  in  which  I  was  somewhat  concerned,  is 
blown  up :  I  have  the  more  Peace  in  this,  that  I  did  put  a  Blank 
in  God's  Hand,  with  respect  to  it,  and  thus  I  am  bound  in  the 
event  to  submit  to  His  better  Will.  There  are  many,  perhaps, 
who  are  pleased  at  the  Disappointment  who  probably  will  mi^e 
no  better  of  the  matter  than  I  meant  to  all  concerned.''  This 
project,  whatever  it  was,  was  set  on  foot  by  Mr  Pope,  the  minister 
of  Reay,  as  appears  from  a  marginal  note. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  suppose  that  all  secular  topics 
were  thus  scantily  treated,  for  many  are  taken  up  and  dwelt  upon 
at  ffresii  length. 

Mr  Macdonald  was  a  great  reader,  and  a  close  student  of  the 
works  of  men  of  his  time,  especially  of  those  who  wrote  on  religi- 
ons questions.  We  find  him  writing  long  criticisms  of  such  books 
as  Henry  Scougall's  "  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,"  Boyle's 
"Seraphic  Love,"  Gumal's  "  Directory,"  Boston's  (who,  he  says, 
borrowed  from  Gumall)  ** Fourfold  State,"  Bennet's  "Christian 
Oratory,"  which  he  read  in  public,  and  Hervey's  **  Meditations," 

It  would  be  not  only  interesting,  but  useful,  in  judging  of 
the  clerical  cast  of  mind  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  to  make 
a  list  of  the  books  read,  together  with  the  criticisms  upon  them 
by  Mr  Macdonald.  Such  a  thing  would  be  too  tedious  for  a 
paper  of  this  nature,  but  we  do  not  find  him  confining  himself  so 
moch  as  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  to  such  works  as  those 
mentioned.  We  find  him  spending  the  greater  part  of  three 
da/s  in  reading  "  The  History  of  a  Foundling  "  by  Henry  Field- 
ing, of  which  he  notes  "  a  performance  which  tho'  it  has  the  air  of 
romance,  or  some  other  such  fiction,  yet  contains  rules  and 
models  of  human  nature,  which  may  greatly  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  mankind  in  virtue,  and  particularly  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  form  the  manners  of  those  who  despise  instruction  in  a 
more  serious  dress."  He  was  also  very  fond  of  poetry,  and  an 
admirer  of  Pope,  of  whom  and  of  his  works,  as  they  come  to  hand, 
notices  frequently  occur.  So  much  was  he  taken  up  with  Pope's 
"  Messiah  "  that  he  translated  it  into  Gaelic  and  recited  it  to  his 
parishoners  in  the  course  of  his  visits  to  them,  and  when  they, 
as  was  their  custom,  after  having  a  fellowship  meeting  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  month,  adjourned  from  the  church  to  his 
house.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  students 
of  Rob  Donn's  poems,  that  so  many  of  his  ideas  are  so 
nearly  related  to  those  of  Pope.  This,  to  which  we  have 
referred,  is  the  explanation  of  it,  for  Rob  Donn  was  for  many 
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years  living  at   Balnacille,   near  the   manse  of   Durness,  i 
had  many  opportunities  of  hearing  his  minister  discourse  on  Po 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  much  taken  up  w. 
Young's  "  Night  Thoughts,''  and  carried  the  book  with  him  eve 
where,  frequently  reading  as  he  went.  He  committed  the  grea 
part  of  it  to  memory,  and  so  much  was  he  enamoured  of  it  that 
the  26th  November  1762  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  autli 
which  he  signed  **  Phila  Gathos,"  but  in  which  he  tells  that  he  I 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  parish  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 
whidi  Farout  Head  was  situated,  as  he  might  see  by  the  map.  '. 
Young  replied,  and  as  this  production  of  that  writer  has  nev 
been  published,  we  give  it  here : — 

"27th  January  1763. 

"  Kev.  Sir, — I  thank  you  much  for  your  very  obli^ng  letter, 
and  should  be  extremely  glad  of  your  further  correspondence,  if  my 
correspondence  with  this  world  was  not  so  near  an  end.  Such  is 
my  age  and  indisposition  that  I  cannot  show  you  that  respect, 
which  I  cannot  but  collect  from  your  pious  pages,  to  be  greatly 
your  due.  God  prosper  your  wise  pursuit  of  higher  correspondence 
than  this  world  can  afford,  and  grant  that  after  the  fullest  happi- 
ness this  scene  admits  of,  you  may  attain  the  glorious  reward  of 
your  having  here  your  conversation  in  Heaven. — I  am,  Sir,  with 
great  truth  and  gratitude,  your  most  faithful  and  mc»t  humble 
servant,  E.  Youmo." 

When  his  son  Patrick  was  studying  in  Edinburgh  we  find  him  ask- 
ing him  to  procure  some  new  work  or  other.  He  complains  of  the 
little  interest  taken  in  books  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  de- 
clares that  in  the  Presbytery  bounds  there  is  only  one  reader  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  was  Mackay  of  Stratiiy* 
Few  of  the  common  people  could  read  at  all,  and  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  them  to  do  anything  in  that  way,  but  the 
middlemen,  or  tacksmen,  were  not  only  men  of  intelligence,  but  of 
good  education.  The  tacksman  of  Ribigill  in  Tongue  was  a  writer, 
and  as  a  lawyer  was  known  among  the  common  people  as  "Forbes 
of  the  Quirks."  Then  t&e  Popes  of  Eddrachillis  were  lawyers  also. 
The  tacksman  of  Skerray,  and  the  Gordons  of  Skelpick,  Langdale, 
and  other  places  in  Strathnaver,  were  the  counsellors  and  leaders 
of  the  people.  Mr  Charles  Gordon  of  Skelpick  is  referred  to  in 
this  diary  as  a  gentlemen  of  a  charitably  li))eral  mind,  and  from 
an  example  of  Ms  writing  in  a  deed  of  renunciation  of  Wadset,  in 
Dunrobin  charter  chest,  by  Mr  George  Gordon  of  Langdale,  in 
favour  of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  we  conclude  that  his  educa^ 
tion  was  "liberal"  also. 
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Mr  Macdonald  established  schools  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
parish,  and  was  at  great  pains  to  get  a  schoolmaster  for  the  parish 
school  when  a  vacancy  occurred.  The  progress,  however,  was  not 
very  encouraging,  and  in  December  1737,  he  writes — "I  have  been 
at  more  than  ordinary  pains  in  public  and  private  with  the  people 
to  incline  them  to  consider  their  ways,  and  particularly  because 
very  few  of  them  can  read,  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  shame 
and  frighten  them  out  of  their  unaccountable  neglect  of  getting 
the  Questions,  wherein  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion  are 
most  accurately  and  summarily  set  down,  and  my  pains  to  this 
purpose  for  some  seasons  past  have  not  been  altogether  useles&'' 

He  lived  to  see  a  great  change  in  this  respect,  and  we  find 
him  testifying  to  the  superiority  in  knowledge  of  his  people  over 
those  of  the  neighbouring  parishes.  He  commenced  what  was 
known  as  a  fellowship  meeting  in  which  religious  matters  alone 
were  discussed,  but  there  was  always  an  after  meeting  to  talk  over 
the  news  of  the  day,  and  the  political  questions  of  the  time.  At 
these  meetings  a  part  of  some  book  was  read,  when  those  present 
were  asked  individually  to  give  their  opinions  of  the  statements 
of  the  author.  This  created  a  taste  for  reading  and  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  which  bore  fruit  in  improved  moral  habits  and  intel- 
ligence. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  observe  that  Mr  Macdonald  notes  that 
at  one  of  these  meetings  the  death  of  Mr  Pelham  had  been  the 
subject  of  talk  and  comment.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Rob 
Donn  was  present,  and  had  the  subject  of  conversation  fresh  in  his 
mind  when  he  went  to  Polla,  where  he  composed  the  "  Elegy  to 
Ewen." 

A  great  part  of  the  diary  is  taken  up  with  references  to  the 
Keay  funily,  to  Lords  George  and  Doiudd,  who  lived  at  Balna- 
cille,  in  Durness.  He  made  allusions  to  their  visitors,  which  are 
very  interesting.  One  of  the  visitors  he  mentions  I  will  refer  to : 
— ^In  1759,  Dr  Pococke,  then  Bishop  of  Ossory,  made  a  tour  in 
Scotland,  and  was  for  some  time  the  guest  of  Lord  Reay.  Mr 
Macdonald  made  his  acquaintance,  and  from  his  remarks  upon 
him,  seems  to  have  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  knowledge 
of  places  which  he  showed.  I  cannot  find  that  he  knew  his  work 
on  the  East,  published  14  years  previously,  but  he  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  worthy  bishop  was  then  engaged  collecting  materials 
for  what  might  soon  see  the  light  in  print,  and  was  somewhat  con- 
cerned as  to  what  might  be  said  as  to  the  parish  of  Durness.  Dr 
Pococke  never  published  his  notes,  but  in  1849  his  MS.  was  se- 
cured for  the  British  Museum,  and  I  would  commend  a  perusal  of 
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it  to  any  member  who  may  have  the  time  and  opportunity  to  coiv 
sult  it.  I  came  to  know  of  its  existence  only  three  or  four  months 
ago. 

The  allusions  to  the  Rebellion  of  1745  are  numerous,  and  he 
relates  how  Iiord  Reay  called  out  all  the  men  of  the  parish,  and 
how  he  himself  accompanied  them,  and  on  the  confines  of  his 
parish  preached  to  them  a  sermon,  notes  of  which  are  given  at 
some  length. 

But  his  references  to  the  Reay  family,  the  Rebellion,  the 
modes  of  travelling,  and  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  people 
must  meantime  be  left  over. 

I  will  now  give  a  few  notes  upon  the  members  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  which  Mr  Macdonald  was  a  member.  The  Presbytery  of 
Tongue  was  erected  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1726.  Four 
parishes  were  disjoined  from  the  Presbytery  of  Caithness  and  two 
from  that  of  Dornoch,  which  latter  two  were  restored  to  Dornoch 
Presbytery  in  1727  and  1736. 

The  parish  of  Durness  was  the  largest  and  most  important 
in  the  north  of  Sutherland  up  to  1724,  when  it  was  divided  into 
three  parishes  as  follows  : — Tongue  on  the  East,  Durness  itself 
round  each  side  of  Loch  Eriboll,  and  Eddrachillis  to  the  West 

In  the  records  of  the  Commissioners  of  Teinds,  it  is  stated, 
under  date  15th  July  1724  —  *' Anent  the  summonds  and 
action  of  disjunction,  modification,  and  locality,  raised  before  the 
Lords  of  Council  and  Session,  att  the  instance  of  Master  George 
Brodie,  minister  of  the  Grospel  at  Durness  ;  Mr  Hugh  Corse, 
Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Caithness  ;  and  Mr  John  Dundas, 
advocate-procurator  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  against  the  Hon- 
ourable George,  Lord  Reay,  and  the  Officers  of  State  as  represent- 
ing his  Majesty  for  his  Highness's  interest ;"  that,  "  True  it  was 
and  of  verity  that  the  paroch  of  Durness  in  Strathnaver,  was 
about  fifty  miles  in  length  and  more  than  nine  in  breadth,  having 
therein  about  2400  catechizable  people,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  one  man  to  perform  all  the  necessary  ministerial  duties  to  such 
a  dispersed  and  numerous  people,  and  also  on  account  of  bad  roads 
for  travelling  by  reason  of  greatt  mountains,  hills,  rocks,  marish 
grounds,  quagmires,  waters,  and  arms  of  the  sea  coming  far  up  the 
country,  and  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants 
there  had  been  five  churches  or  places  for  publick  worship  in  the 
foresaid  paroch,  at  which  the  minibter  used  to  officiate  by  turns 
.  .  .  and  children  died  without  baptisn).  .  .  .  The  General 
Assembly  did  by  their  act,  dated  13th  May  1721,  grant  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  voluntary  contribution  through  all  the  paroch^ 
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>f  Scotland,  to  be  gathered  from  house  to  house ;  and  appointed 
}he  procurator  and  agent  for  the  Church  to  raise  and  carry  on  all 
processes  needful  for  the  erecting  and  settling  as  many  preachers 
in  the  foresaid  bounds  as  the  said  publick  collection  then  recora- 
mended,  and  the  teinds  thereof  would  admit.  .  .  .  The  Com- 
mittee of  Presbytery  travelled  the  parish  from  Torrisdale  in  the 
East  to  Glencoull  in  the  West,  and  recommended  that  the  parish 
of  Tongue  should  extend  from  Torrisdale  to  West  Moan,  nine 
miles,  and  Strathmelness  to  Letter  Lyall,  eight  miles,  containing 
800  examinable  persons  ;  that  Durness  should  extend  from  West 
Moan  to  Keoldale,  twelve  miles,  from  Clashneach  to  Strathurra- 
dale,  ten  miles,  also  containing  800  examinable  persons,  and  in 
each  of  these  there  was  already  a  church  in  the  most  central 
parts.  They  also  recommended  that  Eddrachillis  should  extend 
from  Tarbert  to  Glencoull,  thirteen  miles,  and  from  Duart-beg  to 
Auldinrinie,  nine  miles,  the  district  having  700  examinable  per- 
sons. The  teinds  were  £560  Scots  for  each  of  the  parishes  to  be 
paid  by  Lord  Reay  and  his  successors  in  these  lands,  possessors, 
tennants,  and  intromitters,  with  the  rents,  and  the  collection  was 
to  belong  to  Lord  Reay,  to  be  laid  out  in  land  or  other  good 
security  in  the  name  of  the  Church." 

I  will  now  briefly  notice  the  members  of  Presbytery  who  were 
contemporaries  of  Mr  Macdonald,  under  each  parish,  beginning 
with  Eddrachillis  in  the  West.  This  parish,  as  noted  above,  was 
erected  in  1724,  and  the  first  minister  of  it  was  Mr  George  Brodie, 
mentioned  in  the  deed  of  disjunction.  Mr  Brodie  was  a  man  for 
whom  Mr  Macdonald  entertained  the  highest  respect.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Inverness  in  1714,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  parish  of  Durness  in  1715  at  Reay,  which  is  over  sixty 
miles  distant  by  road.  He  continued  in  Durness  till  1724,  when 
of  his  own  free  choice  he  went  to  Eddrachillis,  where  he  laboured 
till  his  death  in  1740.  Mr  Macdonald  alludes  to  his  death,  and 
his  remarks  may  be  worth  quoting,  as  Mr  Brodie's  name  is  still 
not  infrequently  mentioned  in  the  north  of  Sutherland,  where  his 
&me  as  a  man  of  prayer  is  not  yet  dead.  Under  date,  Saturday 
Ist  March  1740,  writing  in  Badcaul,  Mr  Macdonald  notes: — 

*'One  of  those  alarms  which  I  have  got  this  week  at  the 
expense  of  others  was  by  the  )3udden  and  surprising  death  of  the 
minister  of  this  place,  who  departed  this  life  Sabbath  last  in  a 
manner  which  should  be  eis  instructive  as  it  was  stunning.  He 
was  taken  ill  in  his  bed  some  night  of  the  last  month  when  turn- 
ing speechless  (overwhelmed,  it  seems,  with  blood),  he  surprised 
his  wife  and  family  who  were  in  the  utmost  confusion  for  some 
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hours,   till,   after  calling  the   neighbourhood,  he  recovered 
speech,  and  being  bled  he  was  mending  as  to  health  after  sc 
days'  illness  to  such  a  degree  that  be  was  offering  to  preach  1 
Lord's  day,  had  he  not  the  help  of  a  probationer  his  friend 
did  eat,  and  drink,  and  talk  that  morning  in  pretty  good  hea 
of  body  and  soundness  of  mind,  projecting  to  go  to  the  Presbyti 
a  few  days  thereafter,  and  sent  me  word  (which  I  got  the  v< 
evening  of  the  day  whereon  he  died)  to  that  purpose.     He  was 
his  own  desire  left  alone  in  the  house,  the  rest  having  gone 
church  by  his  positive  order,  but  when  towards  the  close  of  word 
two  of  the  women  of  the  house  came  to  kindle  fires,  dec.,  tl 
found  him  dead;  upon  which  one  of  them  went  to  give  the  alai 
ing  news  in  the  congregation,  who  upon  the  last  psalm  poured  out 
of  the  kirk  and  found  him  as  they  were  told." 

Mr  Macdonald  preached  his  funeral  sermon  on  the  2nd  March, 
the  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday  the  4th.  Shortly  after  Mr 
Brodie's  death,  while  at  the  Synod  which  met  at  Thurso,  Mr  Mac- 
donald attended  the  communion  at  Olrig,  and  refers  to  the  young 
preachers  of  Ihe  time  thus: — "The  method  of  preaching  now  in 
£9udiion  by  the  young  set  of  ministers,  who  have  got  up  within  these 
few  years  is  not  so  pleasing  to  such  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  good  old  way.  Morsdity  is  mostly  insisted  on  by  this  new 
tribe,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  without  reason  that  some  of  the  more 
judicious  hearers  are  afraid  of  a  legal  extreme,  though  they  might 
also  advert  that  practical  Christianity  may  have  been  in  the  pre- 
ceding period,  too  much  neglected.  How  difficult  it  is  to  guard 
against  extremes,  and  to  keep  from  the  right  and  the  left  hsmd  in 
whatever  reUgious  duties." 

Mr  Brodie  was  succeeded  by  Mr  George  Mackay,  one  of  the 
clan  Abrach,  a  branch  of  the  clan  Mackay,  who  posseissed  AchneHS 
at  the  north  end  of  Loch-Naver  in  Sutherland.  His  was  a  short 
ministry,  extending  to  less  than  two  months.  It  was  supposed 
that  his  sickness  and  death  were  brought  about  by  a  reputed  witch 
whose  daughter  Mr  Mackay  had  reproved  in  the  severest  manner. 
Mr  Macdonald,  who  attended  the  funeral,  and  makes  lengthy 
remarks  on  the  case,  says — "In  short  never  was  a  scene  of  more 
opposite  circumstances  within  the  compass  of  my  knowledge,  and 
I  tliink  the  case  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  history  or  experience.'' 

Mr  Mackay  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Willisun  Henderson,  who 
died  within  a  year  of  his  ordination.     The  next  was  Mr  John 
Munro,  a  native  of  Uist,  who  was  ordained  at  Tongue  in  1743 
and  died  in  1755.      Of  th^e  two,  and  of  the  next  incumbent,  Mr 
Falconer,  who  was  a  native  of  Inverness,  Mr  Macdonald  does  not 
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make  frequent  mention.  Shortly  after  Mr  Falconer's  arrival  from 
Fort-Augostus,  where  he  had  previously  acted  as  missionary,  he 
visited  the  manse  of  Durness,  and  the  minister  says  '*  That  he 
promises  to  be  an  agreeable  member  of  society,  and  fit  in  body  and 
mind  for  the  pastoral  charge  designed  to  him. 

Of  Mr  Macdonald  himself,  a  pretty  complete  and  extended  bio- 
graphy could  be  vnritten  from  his  own  notes.  He  was  bom  in 
1696,  and  was  educated  principally  at  the  Parish  School  of  Feam, 
in  Ross.  He  was  impressed  with  religious  thoughts  from  an 
^^^^7  '^g^  <^^  ^^  parents  resolved  to  set  him  apart  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  He  studied  at  St  Andrews,  and  was  much 
thought  of  by  the  Principal  of  the  time.  He  graduated  in  1722, 
and  was  ordained  to  Durness  in  1726.  He  was  married  to 
Agnes  Coupar,  daughter  of  the  minister  of  Pittenween.  He  had 
four  sons  and  seven  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  Patrick,  was 
minister  of  Kilmore,  Argyllshire,  and  was  a  most  accomplished 
musician  like  his  father.  He  edited  a  collection  of  Gaelic  airs, 
several  of  which  are  given  as  original,  and  some  of  which  have 
been  attributed  to  Rob  Donn.  From  references  up  and  down  in 
the  diary,  many  of  the  airs  must  have  been  composed  by  Mr 
Macdonald,  who  not  only  taught  his  children  to  sing,  but  en- 
couraged them  to  compose  airs.  His  son  Joseph,  and  his  daugh- 
ter Flora,  who  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Touch,  of  Edinburgh, 
were  particularly  apt  scholars  in  music,  according  to  their  father's 
account,  but  there  is  no  special  mention  of  Patrick  as  a  composer, 
though  he  is  spoken  of  as  an  accomplished  violinist,  having  been 
taught  to  play  by  Mr  Kenneth  Sutherland,  on  whose  death  Rob 
Donn  composed  one  of  his  best  poems.  His  youngest  daughter 
was  married  in  Durness,  and  the  late  Mr  Murdoch  Lowe,  Lloyd's 
agent  there,  was  his  grandson, 

Mr  Macdonald  was  Presbytery  Clerk  down  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  all  ecclesiastical  questions. 

There  were  two  or  three  rather  peculiar  cases  that  exercised 
the  Presbytery.  One  of  these  was  the  question  of  appointing  a 
lay  missionary  to  the  district  of  Strathmore,  in  the  parish  of 
Durness.  It  appears  that  Mr  John  Mackay  or  Maceachin  of 
Mussel,  Rob  Donn's  early  friend  and  patron,  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  agitation,  but  the  Presbytery  refused  to  hear  of  such  a 
proposal,  as  an  extraordinary  affair,  known  as  "  Tuiteam  Halma- 
darie,"  had  been  the  outcome  of  some  lay  preaching  in  the 
Heights  of  Strathnaver.  The  Presbytery,  on  the  occasion  of 
discussing  the  question,  met  in  Strathmore,  the  most  sublimely 
beautiful,  but  now  the  most  lonely  and  houseless  glen  of  the 
Beay  country. 
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Another  question  that  exercised  the  minds  of  the  memhers 
was  what  Mr  Maodonald  designated  ''The  Abridged  Com- 
munion.'' His  uncle,  the  Rev.  Walter  Ross,  minister  of  Tongue, 
and  Mr  Macdonald  took  opposite  sides  in  the  controversy  that 
ensued  upon  this  point.  It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  services 
common  then,  as  now,  at  the  Oommunion  season.  We  find  that 
Mr  Macdonald  was  far  from  favourable  to  the  Friday  meeting, 
when  the  "  men  '*  had  their  field-day.  And  as  he  was  anxious  to 
compromise  the  afiair  of  the  abridgment,  as  proposed  by  the 
minister  of  Tongue,  by  having  the  Fast  on  Friday,  instead  of  on 
Thursday,  and  the  other  services  as  usual.  This  brought  on  him 
a  good  deal  of  odium,  and,  indeed,  for  a  time  he  was  suspected  of 
having  set  on  foot  the  project  to  curtail  the  services  to  those  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

The  following  extract  explains  the  whole  matter: — "We  (that 
Lb,  the  minister  of  E^drachilliB  and  himself),  agreed  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  minister  of  Tongue,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  brother  in 
Eddrachillis,  should  have  had  that  solemnity.     Accordingly  tbe 
letter  was  sent,  but  it  brought  us  an  answer  proposing  that  such 
an  occasion  should  hold  in  every  parish  of  the  country,  in  one  day, 
in  the  abridged  method  of  beginning  the  work  on  Saturday,  and 
ending  it  on  Sabbath  evening,  or,  as  an  alternative,  that  the 
Supper  should  be  on  the  same  day  celebrated  in  Eddrachillis,  by 
the  brother  of  that  place  and  me,  and  by  the  two  other  brethren 
in  the  parish  of  Tongue,  and  that  in  the  abridged  way  foresaid. 
But  neither  of  these  proposals  being  acceptable  to  the  public,  on 
account  of  the  novelty  and  impracticability  of  the  scheme,  there 
was  a  meeting  of  Presbytery  appointed  for  deliberating  on  the 
afiair  on  the  14th  curt.,  at  Tongue,  where  we  met,  and  as  there 
was  an  appearance  of  the  people,  represented  by  so  many  of 
their  elders,  who  remonstrated  against  the  new  project  in  both  its 
branches,  the  majority  of  the  Presbytery  agreed  that  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  should  hold  at  Tongue,  in  the  wonted 
solemn  way,  sometime  in  October  next.  The  minister  of  that  parish 
was  not  for  this,  as  he  took  it  in  his  head  last  spring  to  emitt  a 
pamphlet  proposing  the  abridged  method  mentioned  in  form  of  an 
add  ress  to  the  Venerable  Assembly  of  this  Church.  But  as  there  was 
no  regard  had  to  it  by  act  or  overture  of  that  Su]>reme  Court,  the 
Presbytery  did  not  look  upon  themselves  as  bound  to  humour  the 
author,  by  commencing  a  war  with  the  people  or  with  the  stand- 
ing practice  of  the  nation,  the  rather  that  the  little  alteration 
made  already  in  our  bounds,  was  so  much  exclaimed  against, 
though  the  thing  took  place  here,  and  in  some  other  parishes 
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(viz.,  beginning  the  work  on'^the  Friday)  by  concert  of  the  Synod, 
and  an  express  order  of  our  Presbytery  in  summer  1750.  The 
remonstrances  of  same,  I  say,  against  this  gentle  alteration,  came 
by  way  of  appeal  to  the  Assembly  of  1751,  whose  passive  conduct 
gave  so  much  encouragement  to  the  contraveners,  that  some  of  us 
thought  it  inconvenient,  if  not  dangerous,  to  improve  upon  that 
idteration,  by  going  into  a  scheme  of  a  still  more  abridged  nature. 
For  my  own  particular  part,  I  had  the  greatest  reason  to  oppose 
this  novel  scheme,  as  my  obedience  to  the  Synod's  Oourt  and  my 
Presbytery's  appointment  had  greatly  exposed  me  to  the  popular 
odium,  as  if  I  were  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  all  the  division, 
nay,  some  went  so  far  as  to  reckon  me  author  of  that  pamphlet, 
as  I  had  it  in  word  and  writ  from  several  quarters.  It  was  high 
time  for  me,  therefore,  to  do  myself  justice,  and  fall  upon  ways 
to  make  every  man  father  his  own  o£&pring,  and,  accordingly,  I 
stood  by  the  standing  method  of  celebrating  the  Holy  Ordinance. 
Nay,  though  I  were  as  much  for  the  innovating  scheme  as  I  am 
suspected  by  some,  I  would  reckon  it  no  affront  to  my  judgment 
to  resile  from  a  method  that  was  like  to  raise  a  flame  in  the 
Church,  remembering  the  excellent  poet's  observation — 

*  Some  positive,  persisting  Fops  we  know. 
Who,  if  once  wrong,  must  needs  be  always  so.* — Pope. 

I  know  that  the  number  of  days  and  dyets  at  these  occasions  is  a 
thing  indifferent  in  itself,  and,  therefore,  have  all  freedom  to  join 
with  those  who  celebrate  the  ordinance  in  the  longest  or  shortest 

way I  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting 

that  I  was  very  willing  to  prevent  the  abuses  committed  by  buy- 
ing, selling,  feasting,  (be.,  on  the  vacant  Friday,  for  which  reason 
I  agreed  with  those  who  began  the  solemnity  on  that  day,  so  am 
I  far  from  making  the  circumstantials  of  that  holy  ordinance  a 

love  of  contention Contention  is  a  greater  evil 

than  the  abuses  committed  by  private  persons,  therefore  I  am 
ever  willing  to  go  into  that  side  that  is  attended  with  least 
inconveniences. " 

In  the  parish  of  Farr,  the  Fast  on  Thursday  was  reverted  to, 
but  it  was  more  on  account  of  popular  clamour  than  any  other 
reason.  The  men  were  keen  to  have  their  fleld-day  restored,  and 
we  find  that  Mr  Macdonald,  when  officiating  there  several  years 
afterwards,  took  a  somewhat  curious  method  of  procedure  on  that 
day.  Writing  on  Saturday,  3rd  July  1762,  before  preaching  in 
the  Church  of  Farr,  he  says — 

''  Yesterday  we  had  a  sort  of  meeting,  long  in  desuetude  at 
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such  occasions,  till  of  late  by  the  ignorant  zeal  of  the  populace 
supported  by  some  clergymen  who  affect  ecclesiastic  patriotiim. 

The  nature  of  this  meeting  of  old  was  to  give 

opportunity  to  the  ordinary  swarm  of  professors  for  displaying 
their  talents  in  putting  and  answering  questions  concerning  what 
they  call  '  experimental  godliness.'  But,  as  it  was  ordinaiy  in 
such  conventions  to  start  questions  either  frivolous  or  ill  stated, 
and  to  allow  ignorant  people  to  harangue  on  them  at  random,  per- 
haps without  touching  at  all,  or  very  superficially,  on  the  subject  in 
debate,  while  the  ministers  present  allowed  them  without  control, 
correction,  or  direction,  to  ramble  on  in  their  indigested  stuff.  1, 
yesterday,  after  consulting  my  few  brethren,  offered  to  read  a 
piece  of  Henry  on  the  Sacrament,  and  ask  about  in  the  congrega- 
tion who  best  understood  and  remembered  what  was  read.  I&b 
took,  and  the  burden  of  the  work  was  laid  upon  myself.  I  know 
not  yet  how  this  innovation  as  it  may  be  thought  was  relished  by 
the  giddy  people,  but  as  this  is  my  way  at  home,  I  find  good  by 
it" 

Though  for  a  time  in  abeyance,  the  Fast  on  Thursday  was  re- 
verted to  in  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery.  In  his  ministerial 
capacity,  Mr  Macdonald  was  held  in  high  esteem,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  what  Rob  Donn  has  sung  of  him.  He  joined  bis 
parishioners  in  their  'festivities,  and  was  ever  a  welcome  visitant 
in  the  house  of  sorrow.  He  gave  medical  advice  in  cases  which, 
from  what  he  has  recorded  of  them,  would  require  the  skill  of  a 
properly  qualified  medical  practioner.  He  was  charitable  to  a 
fault,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  assisted  the  needy  as  long  as  the 
limited  stock  of  provisions  at  the  manse  held  out.  On  two  occa- 
sions he  mentions  famines  which  caused  the  death  of  several  of  his 
parishioners.  On  one  occasion  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  persons  died 
during  the  week. 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  his  records  are  the  not«8  he 
made  of  a  journey  to  Cawdor,  and  another  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. In  the  latter  case  he  started  on  20th  of  March,  and  omlj 
arrived  at  his  father-in-law's  at  Pittenweem  when  the  meeting  of 
Assembly  was  half  over.  He  made  frequent  journeys  to  Caith- 
ness, and  many  of  his  remarks  on  them  are  amusing  and  others  very 
interesting.  One  of  these  I  quote  here  as  it  refers  to  a  very  inter- 
esting period  in  the  history  of  the  Highlands.  He  visited  Thurso 
in  June  1746,  and  preached  in  the  church  there  "at  the  pressing 
desire  of  some  eminent  and  worthy  pei*sons  in  the  absence  of  their 
own  minister,  who  is  now  for  about  a  year  out  of  the  country  and 
kingdom  in  a  state  almost  of  exile,  by  reason  of  his  faithful  ap- 
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pearance  in  favour  of  the  Government  and  against  the  enemies 
thereof,  who  therefore  made  the  place  too  warm  for  him  ;  though 
some  even  of  his  friends  wish  more  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
were  mixed  with  the  harmlesness  of  the  dove." 

While  at  Thurso  he  remarks  on  the  arrival  there  of  a  con- 
tingent of  the  Royal  Forces,  as  follows : — "  On  the  Monday  there- 
after I  had  the  pleasure  to  witness  some  companies  of  the  King's 
forces  coming  in  to  the  toMm  of  Thurso,  and  though  they  were 
only  250  in  number,  yet  I  thought  there  was  something  regularly 
awful  in  their  appearance.     The  pipe  sounding  in  the  front,  and 
the  drum  a  good  way  behind  towards  the  rear,  sounded  something 
agreeably  formidable  in  the  ears  of  the  Government's  friends, 
somewhat  agreeable  indeed ;  and  no  less  formidable  to  the  enemies 
thereof.     Thought  I  with  myself,  from  this  small  swatch  of  what 
I  saw  and  heard,  how  mad  are  that  set  of  men  who,  in  the  midst 
of  prosperity  and  plenty,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  most  mild 
and  merciful  Government,  have  made  such  an  unreasonable  insur- 
*rection,  as  has  thrown  them  upon  the  thick  bosses  of  the  buckler 
of  a  power  that  can  order,  nay,  command  many  thousands  of  such, 
and  still  more  terrible  troops  in  its  OMm  defence  against  its  foes. 
This  sight  was  the  more  noticeable  to  the  well-meaning  inhabitants, 
nay,  and  to  the  opposite  party  too,  though  in  different  ways,  from 
the  consideration  of  the  unruly  and  dissolute  crew,  who   some 
months  before  were  in  the  place,  and  thought  the  day  and  cause 
there  own.     One  might   read  men's  minds  in  their  fivces,  as  they 
were  differently  affected  on  either  side  of  that  question." 

In  July  of  next  year  he  attended  the  meeting  of  Synod  at 
Dornoch,  and  among  the  remarks  he  makes  upon  his  brethren  is 
the  following,  the  gentleman  referred  to  being  the  ministers  of  Tain 
and  Edderton  : — '*  I  had  occasion  to  understand  a  most  melancholy 
scene,  occasioned  by  the  discord  of  two  ministers,  whose  flourish- 
ing circumstances  from  without  made  them  such  objects  of  envy 
and  esteem,  that  some  think  they  were  ripe  for  a  Providential 
check,  lest  they  should  be  exalted  above  measure.  This  they  got 
by  an  out-cast  among  themselves,  whereby  they  fell  foul  of  one 
another  in  such  an  outrageous  way  as  that  the  one  of  them  is  like 
to  bear  the  marks  of  it  for  life."  Mr  Macdonald  died  in  the 
autumn  of  1763. 

Mr  Walter  Ross,  minister  of  Tongue,  was,  as  we  mentioned, 
Mr  Macdonald's  uncle,  and  the  entries  in  the  diary  concerning 
him  are  very  numerous  and  lengthy,  but  seldom  of  a  flattering 
nature.  Mr  Ross  was  translated  from  Creioh  in  1730.  He  de- 
mitted  oflice  in  1761,    and  died  in  September  1762.     Mr  Mac- 
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donald  remarks  freely  on  his  worldliuess  and  marked  wai 
hospitality  even  to  the  brethren  of  the  Presbytery.  While 
ministers  of  Durness  and  Eddrachillis  had  enough  to  do  to  i 
ends  meet  on  their  limited  incomes,  Mr  Ross  was  saving  m< 
To  show  that  this  charge  against  him  by  Mr  Macdonald  wat 
groundless,  I  give  the  following  extract  from  the  Kegist 
Sasines  kept  in  the  Register  House  : — 

"In  presence  of  me.  Notary  Public,  and  witnesses  subscri 
compeared  personally  George  Buie  in  KirkiboU,  as  attorney 
and  in  name  and  behalf  of  Mr  Walter  Ross,  minister  of  the  g 
in  Tongue,  Annabell  Stewart  his  spouse,  and  Barbra  Ross 
daughter,  and  with  us  past  together  with  John  Mackay  in  I 
boll,  Bailly  in  that  part,  specially  constitute  by  the  prece 
Sasine  after  insert  to  the  grounds  of  the  lands  and  others  n 
tively  after-mentioned :  Having  and  holding  in  his  handi 
heritable  bond,  made,  granted,  and  subscribed  of  this  date  b 
Right  Hon.  Geo.  Lord  Reay,  to,  and  in  special  favour  of  th( 
Mr  Walter  Ross,  Annabell  Stewart,  and  Barbra  Ross,  whc 
for  the  principal  sum  of  4000  pounds  Scots,  paid  and  advano 
the  said  Walter  Ross  to  the  said  Lord  Reay,  his  lordship  be 
bound  and  obliged  to  infeft  and  sease  duly,  validly,  and  sufficii 
the  said  Mr  Walter  Ross  and  Annabell  Stewart,  in  conjoim 
and  liferent,  for  her  liferent  use  allenarly,  and  the  said  B 
Ross  in  file,  which  failing  the  heirs  or  assignees  of  the  sai 
Walter  Ross  heritably,  but  under  reversion  in  manner  herein 
specified.  In  all  and  haill  the  towns  and  lands  of  Arda< 
Rians,  Inchvery,  and  KirkiboU,  exclusive  of  the  gliob  with  h< 
biggings,  tofts,  crofts,  annexis,  connexis,  sheallings,  graa 
mosses,  muirs,  common  pasturages,  parks,  pendicles,  and  univ 
pertinents  thereto  belonging,  as  the  same  are  presently  posn 
by  Donald  Rie,  Hugh  Macrancorchie,  Donald  Macangus 
John  Macleod,  and  Angus  Macranhoustane  in  Ardachow,  &c, 
all  lying  in  the  shire  of  Sutherland,  and  Barony  of  Far,  and  { 
of  Tongue,  to  be  holden  of  the  said  Lord  Reay,  his  heirs  and 
cessors  in  free  blanch  for  the  yearly  payment  of  a  penny 
money,  upon  the  ground  of  the  said  lands,  if  the  same  be  req 
allenarly,  or  from  the  said  lord  of  his  immediate  lawful  sup 
of  the  same,  as  freely  in  all  respects  as  he  holds,  or  might  hoL 
same  himself,  as  the  said  bond  itself  containing  clauses  of  Re 
tion  and  Reversion,  pro-cry  of  Resignation,  precept  of  Si 
assignation  to  writs,  and  evidents  mails  and  duties,  clau 
absolute  warrandice,  and  sundry  other  clauses  do  more  fully 
Which  heritable  bond  the  said  George  Buie,  attorney,  for 
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presented  and  delivered  to  the  said  John  Mackay,  Bailly  in  that 
part,  desiring  and  requiring  him  to  execute  the  office  of  Bailliary 
thereby  committed  to  him,  and  the  said  Bailly  perceiving  the  said 
request  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  received  the  said  heritable  bond 
into  his  hands,  and  delivered  the  same  to  me,  Notary  Publick,  to 
be  read  and  published  with  the  precept  of  Sasine  therein  men- 
tioned in  audience  of  the  bystanding  witnesses,  which  I  accordingly 
did,  and  of  which  precept  of  Sasine  the  tenor  follows  verbatim,     .     . 
.    .     Written  on  6  pages  of  stamped  vellum  by  Daniel  Forbes,  and 
signed  by  Lord  Keay  in  presence  of  Hugh  Mackay  of  Bighouse, 
and  Patrick  Doull  of  Winterfield.     Declaring  as  it  is  declared  in 
the  foresaid  heritable  lx)nd  that  the  lands  and  others  foresaid  shall  be 
redeemable  by  the  said  Lord  Reay,  his  heirs  and  successors  by 
payment  making  to  the  said  Mr  Walter  Ross,  spouse,  daughter 
or  foresaids  at  the  term  of  Whitsunday  or  Martinmas  thereafter 
(within  the  New  Kirk  of  Edinburgh,  being  the  place  of  consigna- 
tion or  redemption)  of  the  said  principle  sum  4000  pounds  and 
annual  rents  thereof  that  shall  be  resting  at  the  time  on  premon- 
ition of  six  months  at  their  dwelling  by  a  Notary  Publick.     Lavs 
sUDeoy 

The  pcurt  Mr  Ross  took  in  the  matter  of  the  abridgement  of 
the  Communion  has  been  already  referred  to.  When  he  demitted 
office  in  1761,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr  John  Mackay,  minister  of 
Eddrachillis.  Lord  and  Lady  Reay  were  very  anxious  to  get  Mr 
Mackay  settled,  and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  at  this  time  of  day 
to  read  of  the  means  used  to  get  a  quorum  of  Presbytery.  Writ- 
ing at  Ribigill,  in  Tongue,  on  the  15th  May  1762,  Mr  Macdonald 
says,  "  On  my  arrival  at  Port  Chamil  (west  side  of  Loch-EriboU) 
I  found  an  express  with  a  letter  from  Mr  Creorge  Munro,  entreat^ 
ing  me  to  come  to  Tongue,  as  our  correspondent  from  the  Pre- 
bytery  of  Dornoch,  without  whom  there  could  not  be  a  quorum, 
would  come  no  further.  In  the  letter  there  was,  by  order  of  the 
Grandees  here,  a  boat  to  be  sent  for  me  next  day,  but  finding 
myself  greatly  the  worse  of  my  walk  to  Port  Chamail,  I  returned 
the  express  who  was  to  be  at  Tongue  in  such  time  as  might 
hinder  the  offered  boat  from  setting  out.  In  expectation  whereof, 
I  went  the  next  day  to  Island  Ohorie,  to  which  place  notwith- 
standing all  my  precautions,  the  boat  came  at  night  with  a 
feather  bed  and  blankets  for  my  accommodation  at  sea  from 
Lady  Reay,  together  with  a  second  letter  fi-om  the  minister  of 
Farr  earnestly  pressing  me  to  come  over  all  impediments  to  the 
Presbytery's  seat,  by  the  positive  orders  of  said  lady  in  absence  of 
her  lord.    However  surprising  and  disconcerting  this  new  command 
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was,  finding  the  sea  so  very  mild  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
I  came  off  early  and  l^efore  1 2  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Tongue." 

In  Farr,  Mr  John  Skeldcch  was  the  first  of  whom  Mr  Mac- 
donald  writes.     Mr  Skeldoch  was  translated  from  Kilmonivaig  in  . 
1732.     He  was  a  "  man  of  the  world,"  and  was  rather  unpopular 
with  his  own  people.     He  farmed  or  held  in  tack  one  or  two  of 
the  townships  of  Strathnaver,  and  bought  the  cattle  of  the  common 
people,  who  regarded  him  moie  as  a  drover  than  as  their  own 
paAtor.     He  was  reproved  for  his  conduct  in  this  matter,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.     Mr  Macdonald  notes — "The  brother  who  was  at 
odds  with  his  Presbytery  and  people,  and  whose  cause  I  espoused 
beyond'the  allowance  of  some,  who  set  up  for  my  directors,  is  found 
daily  to  get  the  better  of  his  opponents,  and  his  innocence  is  more 
and  more  cleared  up  according  to  the  promise — Psalm  37." 

The  case  was  f rexjuently  before  the  Presbytery,  and  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  worldliness  and  inattention  to  ministerial  work. 
In  April  1737,  the  case  was  debated  at  a  meeting  of  Presbytery, 
and  Mr  Macdonald  states  that  the  affair  was  one  arising  from 
"  malice  of  hearts  and  scourge  of  tongues."  He  goes  on  to  make 
reflections  on  the  case,  and  says  that  the  accusers  were  so  **  mali- 
cious that  their  indignation  and  revenge  are  more  and  more 
whetted  by  every  new  disappointment,  but  they  are  egg*d  up  to 
'all  by  the  doctrine  of  some  who  plainly  declare  that  good  inten- 
tions will  justify  bad  practices,  or  that  God  will  never  impute  to 
a  man  his  honest  error." 

The  ecclesiastical  machinery  was  set  in  motion,  and  on  tiie 
occasion  of  the  Communion  in  Durness  in  the  summer  of  1737,  the 
meml)ers  of  the  Church  of  Farr  had  either  to  receive  tokens  of 
admission  to  the  Sacrament  from  their  own  minister  or  not  com- 
municate. Many  Accepted  the  terms  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  with 
more  than  ordinary  satisfaction  that  we  have  it  stated  that  this 
mode  of  procedure  not  only  cured  the  disaffection  in  Farr,  but 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  sympathisers  of  the  malcontents  to  tJie 
iintenableness  of  their  position.  But  ten  years  afterwards  the 
stime  parties  were  before  the  Church  Courts  again.  This  time  the 
man  Mr  Skeldoch  sent  south  with  the  cattle  of  the  small  tenants, 
disappeared,  and  the  money  having  gone  also,  raised  the  whole  of 
the  people  against  Mr  Skeldoch.  Mr  Macdonald  attended  "two 
meetings  of  Presbytery,  held  within  three  days  of  each  other,  on 
the  affairs  of  a  certain  member  of  our  small  number  who  gives 
himself  and  others  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  perhaps  unexcusably, 
nay,  unaccountably.  I  have  been  this  man's  friend,  while  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  do  so,  consistently  with  charity  and  honesty; 
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and  this  from  a  conviction  of  the  hard  measures  I  thought  he 
always  had  from  his  parishioners,  whose  ways  with  him  are  to  this 
day  somewhat  odd,  ever  lying  at  the  catch  for  liis  halting,  which 
ahould  teach  him  the  most  cautious  walk  ;  but  instead  of  this,  when 
I  find  him  continually  involving  himself  in  things  that  common 
prudence  might  make  him  shun,  nay,  when  his  worldly  mindedness 
breaksout  in  such  glaring  instances,  as  might  even  be  reckoned  faulty 
in  a  I/iick,  and  all  this  in  opposition  to  the  warmest  admonitions  to 
the  contrary  from  myself  and  others  privately  and  publicly,  I  must 
in  all  likelihood  change  sides,  and  that  without  the  imputation  of  a 
feeble  or  uncharitable  disposition,  as  far  as  I  can  be  a  right  judge 
of  my  own  actions.'*  '  Again,  on  the  8th  June  1747,  the  following 
entry  appears  : — "This  day  se'en-night  I  set  out  for  a  meeting  of 
Presbytery,  which  met  at  Farr  on  the  perplexed  and  thorny  affairs 
of  one  of  our  few  meml)ers,  who  is  like  to  involve  himself  more  and 
more  notwithstanding  the  many  reproofs  he  gets,  and  the  many 
resolutions  under  which  he  pretends  to  put  himself  from  time  to 
time."     He  was  liV»elled  by  the  Synod  of  1747,  "by  reason  of  his 
strange  conduct  in  secular  affairs,  as  to  which  he  never  gets  better 
though  often  reproved."     The  Synod,  which  met  in  Thurso  in  the 
summer  of  1748,  suspended  him  for  a  time.     A  motion  to  depose 
him   was  lost  by  a  small  majority.     By  an  entry,  dated  8th  July 
1750,  we  see  a  little  further  into  Mr  Skeldoch's  afiairs — "There 
are  still  more  traces  of  his  worldly  than  spiritual  industry  about 
his  house.      Everything  goes  on  with  the  utmost  exactness  that 
concerns  the  outward  man,  though  he  has  the  least  call  of  any  man 
of  my  acquaintance  so  to  vex  himself  or  others,  and  yet  though  he 
be  now  from  home  upwards  of  three  months  few  of  his  people  wish 
for  his  return.     O !  may  I  be  more  and  more  reduced  as  to  the 
things  of  a  present  life,  rather  than  be  in  such  an  otherwise  situa- 
tion." 

Mr  Skeldoch  died  on  the  25th  June  1753,  having  been  mini- 
ster of  Farr  for  twenty  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr  George 
Munro,  who  was  ordained  23rd  May  1754.  He  seconded  the  at- 
tempts made  by  the  minister  of  Tongue  to  curtail  the  Communion 
"  occasion,"  and  Mr  Macdonald  generally  calls  him  the  "  shadow  " 
of  Mr  Ross  of  Tongue.  "  His  failings,"  says  Mr  Macdonald  in 
1761,  "are  greatly  drowned  in  that  one  consideration  of  his  shin- 
ing benevolence." 

The  scrappy  form  in  which  I  have  presented  these  notices 
makes  me  feel  ashamed  of  the  injustice  ray  haste  and  want  of 
time  have  done  the  writer  of  the  Diary.  If  these  notes  add  a  few 
facts  to  the  history  of  the  places  or  person  they  treat  of  they  have 
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a  certain  interest,  but  I  trust  they  have  not  proved  wearisome  nor 
altogether  void  of  interest  to  any  of  you. 

Mr  Campbell,  in  reading  the  paper,  gave  some  interesting 
traditions  relative  to  Mr  Skeldoch  and  Mr  Munro,  the  minister  of 
Fan*,  and  he  also  quoted  the  following  notes,  relative  to  some  of 
the  ministers,  referred  to  in  the  paper  from  '*  Fasti  Ecdesue 
Scoticanse  " : — 

1726— -Murdoch  Macdonald,  A.M.,  bom  3rd  May  1696 
elected  Insh  Bursar  by  the  Synod  of  Fife,  28th  September  1720 
obtained  his  degree  at  St  Andrew's  Univeraity,  9th  May  1722 
licensed,  15th  September  1725;  became  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Mackay  of  Rhmenic  ;  presented,  24th  August,  and  ordained  28th 
September  1726 ;  died,  23rd  August  1763,  in  his  68th  year  and 
37th  of  his  ministry.  '*  A  most  melodious  and  powerful  singer  f 
had  four  sons  and  seven  daughters,  with  such  a  family,  and  a 
stipend  of  J&44.  8s.  10  Jd.  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  this  pious 
and  good  man  did  not  repine  under  "  straitened  circumstances " 
and,  "  wordly  affairs  much  in  disorder." 

1754  and  1779 — George  Munro,  minister  of  Farr,  got  a 
church  built  in  1774  ;  as  a  man  he  was  distinguished  by  simplicity 
of  character,  firankness,  sincerity,  benevolence,  and  hospitality. 
As  a  minister,  by  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  souls.     An  Israelite,  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile. 

1762 — John  Mackay,  minister  of  Tongue.  "Ho  was  a 
preacher  of  the  first  order,  and  Lord  Keay  used  to  observe  *'  that 
for  preaching,  praying,  and  singing,  he  could  match  the  Pres- 
bytery with  any  other  in  Scotland." 

1730 — Mr  Walter  Ross,  Tongue.  "He  was  a  man  of  fine 
preaching  talents,  but  whose  reserved  manners  and  secluded 
habits  were  not  calculated  to  gain  upon  the  rough,  frank  High- 
lander." 

29th  April  1885. 

On  this  date  the  following  new  members  were  elected : — Dr 
D.  U.  Urquhart,  Widnes,  near  Liverpool,  Honorary;  Serjeant  A 
Fraser,  Kingussie;  and  William  Durie,  the  Custom-house,  In- 
verness, ordinary.  The  Secretary  thereafter,  on  behalf  of  Mr  D. 
Mackinnon,  Professor  of  the  Celtic  Languages  and  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Fdinburgh,  read  a  paper  on  the  Feniaig 
Manuscript.     Professor  Mackinnon's  paper  was  as  follows : — 
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THE  FERNAIG  MANUSCRIPT. 
a 

The  collection  of  Gaelic  poetry,  known  as  the  Fernaig  Manu- 
script, was  made  bj  Duncan  Macrae  in  the  year  1688  and  the 
years  immediately   following.     The   MS.    consists  of  two  small 
volumes  of  paper  in  pasteboard  cover — about  eight  inches  long  by 
three  broad.     Several  of  the  leaves  are  loose,  although  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  volumes  were  ever  much  used,  and  one  or  two  are 
double  leaves,  folded  in.     At  present  the  collection  contains  about 
4200  lines.     At  one  time  it  contained  600  lines  additional,  for 
six  leaves,  closely  written  upon  both  sides,  have  been  very  neatly 
cut  out.     The  latest  date  to  be  found  in  it  is  the  year  1693.     In 
the  first  volume  one  page  is  left  blank,  which  the  writer  evidently 
meant  to  fill  up  at  some  future  time.  The  second  volume  contains 
several  blank  leaves  at  the  end.     Whether  the  compiler  grew 
weary  of  his  self-imposed  task,  or  whether  the  material  at  his  dis- 
posal was  exhausted,  or  whether  sudden  death  brought  his  labours 
to  a  close,  we  shall  probably  never  know. 

Little  is  known  regarding  the  history  of  the  Manuscript.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr 
Matheson  of  Fernaig,  father  of  Sir  Alexander  Matheson  of 
Lochalsh.  In  the  great  edition  of  Ossian's  poems,  published  in 
1807,  the  late  Rev.  Donald  Macintosh  describes  the  MS.  as  follows 
(voL  iiL  p.  572): — "Mr  Mathison  of  Feemaig,  Ross-shire,  has  a 
paper  MS.  written  in  the  Roman  character.  The  orthography  is 
very  bad,  like  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  poetry;  it  is  dated  1688,  and 
consists  of  songs  and  hymns  by  different  persons,  some  by  Bishop 
Cars  well,  Bishop  of  the  Isles."  The  Manuscript  afterwards  dis- 
appeared ;  and  when  Mr  Skene  wrote,  in  1862,  the  introduction  to 
the  book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore  (p.  xlii.)  he  stated  that  it  was 
at  the  time  amissing.  It  fell  somehow  into  the  hands  of  the  late 
Dr  Mackintosh  Mackay,  who  was  in  Australia  when  Mr  Skene 
wrote.  On  the  death  of  Dr  Mackay,  his  trustees  handed  the  little 
MS.  over  to  Dr  Skene,  whose  property  it  now  is. 

I  have  said  that  the  Manuscript  was  written  by  Duncan 
Macrae.  The  first  volume  contains  on  its  first  page  the  following 
title : — 

"  Doirligh  Loijn  Di 
Skrijvig  Lea  Donochig 
Mack  rah  1688." 

Who  this  particular  Duncan  was  cannot  be  affirmed  with  abso- 
lute certainty.      There  were  no  doubt  many  of  the  name  alive 
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in  1688.  It  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  Manusciipt  was 
written  in  the  country  of  the  Macraes.  The  great  mass  of  the 
poetry,  and  the  accent  and  idiom  of  the  writer,  as  I  shall  after- 
wards show,  belong  to  the  district,  while  the  fact  that  the  Mana- 
script  was  found  in  Femaig  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
writer  was  besides  a  highly  intelligent  man,  who  wrote  his  native 
language  well,  and  no  mean  poet — nearly  one-fourth  of  the  contents 
of  the  collection  being  ascribed  to  the  "Skripher."  Now,  there 
were  two  Duncan  Macraes  living  on  the  shores  of  Loch-Duich 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  whose  memories  are  still  preserved 
in  the  district,  and  who  might  fairly  be  credited  with  the  com- 
pilation of  such  a  document  as  this. 

One  of  the  two  is  known  as  Big  Duncan  of  Glenshiel.  He 
composed  verses,  some  of  which  are  still  remembered  in  the  glen. 
But  this  man  was  more  of  a  warnor  than  a  poet.  Several  inter- 
esting anecdotes,  illustrating  his  enormous  strength,  are  still  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  his  clansmen  in  Kintail  and  Glenshiel.  I  re- 
member of  having  read  somewhere  that  Macrae  was  once  travel- 
ling with  a  friend  on  business  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  The  two  came 
upon  a  considerable  party  of  Skyemen  engaged  in  settling  a  local 
quarrel  by  arms.  Macrae  and  his  friend,  though  they  had  no 
earthly  interest  in  the  matter,  at  once  resolved  to  take  part  iu  the 
dispute  as  they  would  in  a  game  of  shinty  ;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  power  unimpaired,  they  arranged  to  take  oppo- 
site sides.  When  the  fight  was  over,  the  friends  resumed  their 
journey  on  their  own  proper  business.  Duncan  Maci'ae  of 
Glenshiel  was  Major  of  the  Kintail  Regiment,  and  fell  at  Sheriff- 
muir.  Tradition  records  that  with  one  stroke  of  his  terrible 
sword  he  cut  through  both  trooper  and  horse  >>efore  he  fell ;  and 
a  correspondent  informs  me  that  this  identical  sword  is  preser\'ed 
in  the  Tower  of  London  and  shewn  still  as  the  Great  Highlander's 
sword. 

The  other  claimant  is  Duncan  Macrae  of  Inverinate,  the 
chief  of  his  name.  This  is  a  most  interesting  character.  He  is 
remembered  in  the  district  by  the  name  of  Donnaclmdh  nam  Ilos. 
His  father  was  Alexander  Macrae  of  Inverinate,  a  man  of  whom 
little  is  known  ;  but  his  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Farquhar  Macrae, 
minister  of  Gairloch,  and  afterwards  of  Kintail,  was  a  man  of 
mark.  Mr  Farquhar  was  a  student  of  Edinburgh,  and  so  dis- 
tinguished in  classics  and  philosophy  that  it  was  proposed  in  1603 
to  make  him  Regent  of  the  College,  in  succession  to  James  Reid. 
But  Lord  Seaforth  interposed.  His  Lordship  was  more  concerned 
in  having  a  good  minister  in  the  west  of  Ross-shire  than  a  good 
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Regent  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh.  Mr  Farquhar  accompanied 
the  Earl  of  Seaforth  to  Lewis  in  1610,  when,  if  one  may  credit 
the  family  historian,  he  baptized  all  under  forty  years  of  age  and 
married  a  large  number.  The  minister  accumulated  considerable 
wealth,  and  added  largely  to  the  family  consequence  and  dignity 
in  the  locality.  He  was  accused  of  being  a  worldly  man,  caring 
more  for  his  own  secular  affairs  than  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  his  people.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  force  of  character,  and,  as  Bishop  Maxwell  said 
with  some  truth,  *^  lost  in  the  Hielands."  When  General  Monk 
went  through  Kintail  in  1654  he  carried  off,  we  are  told,  '*  360, 
but  not  the  whole,  of  Mr  Farquhar's  cows,  for  which,  after  the 
restoration  of  King  Charles  XL,  he  was  advised  to  put  in  his 
claim ;  but  his  love  of  the  change  of  affairs  made  him  decline  it, 
and  at  his  death  he  had  as  many  cows  as  then,  and  might  have 
had  as  many  more,  were  it  not  that  they  were  constantly 
slaughtered  for  the  use  of  the  family,  when  he  had  his  grand- 
children and  their  bairns  about  him."  (Genealogy  of  the  MacRas, 
Camden,  South  Carolina,  1874,  p.  23.) 

Duncan  Macrae  of  Inverinate  was  the  eldest  of  a  numerous 
family.  His  father,  Alexander,  eldest  son  of  Mr  Farquhar,  was 
twice  married,  and  left  a  family  of  nine  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Two  of  the  sons,  John  and  Donald,  were  ministers  respectively 
of  Dingwall  and  Kintcul.  The  seventh  son,  Murdoch,  came  by  a 
sudden  and  violent  death.     He  was  out  shooting 

"  A'  cheud  Aoine  'n  gheamhradh  fhuar," 

and  did  not  return.  After  a  search  of  fifteen  days,  his  dead 
body  was  found  at  the  foot  of  a  large  rock  in  Gleannlic.  Two 
elegies  composed  in  connection  with  this  event  are  found  in  one  of 
the  very  interesting  papers  contributed  by  Mr  William  Mackenzie, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  printed  in  the  Transactions, 
vol.  viii.,  pp.  102-5.  Two  vei-ses  enumerate  all  the  sons  of  this 
family,  except  Alastair  Og,  the  fourth  son.  They  are  found  on  p. 
104  of  vol.  viii.  of  the  Transactions,  and  are  as  follows : — 

"  'S  tiiirseach  do  sheachd  br^ithrean  gr&idh 
Am  parson  ge  h-^rd  a  leugh. 
Thug  e,  ge  tuigseach  a  cheaird, 
Aona  bharr-tuirs'  air  c^ch  gu  l^ii*. 

Bho  thiis  dhiubh  Donnachadh  nam  Pios, 
Gillecriosda,  's  an  dithis  de'n  chl^ir, 

Feanichar  agus  Ailean  Donn 

Uisdean  a  bha  trom  'n  ad  dh^igh." 
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I  am  satisfied  that  this  Donnachadh  nam  Pios  is  the  compiler 
of  the  Fernaig  Manuscript.  One  would  infer  from  the  first  of 
the  verses  quoted  above,  that  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  ftunilf 
composed  a  poem  on  the  occasion.  In  the  Manuscript  are  found 
verses  by  a  "Perse  Eglish,  anno  1692,"  which  begin — 

"  Cill-duich  mo  thkmh,  cha  luidhe  dhomh  s^imh,"  &c. 

The  author  is  the  Rev.  Donald  Macrae,  at  the  time  minister 
of  Kintail,  or  Kilduich,  as  the  parish  was  then  called.  (Of.  Fasti 
Eccl.  Scot.,  V.  p.  103.)  The  cause  of  the  author's  disquiet  was, 
however,  not  personal  but  political.  The  first  poem  attributed  to 
the  compiler  may  very  probably  have  had  its  origin  in  this  family 
bereavement.     It  is  headed — I  discard  the  phonetic  spelling — 

"  Laoidh  a  rinneadh  leis  a'  Sgriobhair 
an  km  mulaid," 

and  opens  as  follows: — 

"  A  shaoghail,  's  diombuan  do  mhdirn, 

'S  mairg  a  ni  turn  nach  fhiach ; 
Ged  bhiomar  an  diugh  ri  cebl, 

'S  gearr  bhiodh  brbn  'g  a  chur  sios. 

Ohunn'as,  cha'n  fhad'  o'n  uair 

Ouirm  is  ceol  is  suairceas  glan, 
Taobh  stigh  dh'  fheasgar  an  cuairt 

Ohunn'as  sin  sluagh  ri  gal. 

'S  mairg  a  ni  bun  's  an  t-saoghal 

Bho*n  is  baoghaiach  e  gach  uair, 
An  ti  bu  mhiann  leinn  (an)  diugh  againn 

Sud  's  a'  mhadainn  air  bhreit£  uainn." 

Anecdotes  without  number  are  still  repeated  in  Kintail  and 
Glenshiel  about  Donnachadh  nam  Pios,  his  high  character,  and 
especially  his  great  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill.  It  is  said 
tluit  when  he  attended  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  devoted 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  cabinetmaking  and  engineer- 
ing. Many  stories  are  still  told  in  the  district  in  proof  of  Mac- 
rae's attainments  as  a  skilled  workman.  It  is  said  that  on 
one  occasion  a  vessel  was  dismasted  in  its  passage  through  Kyle- 
Rhea.  Duncan  Macrae  spliced  together  several  pieces  of  wood, 
and  constructed  them  into  a  solid  and  sufficient  mast.  The 
grateful  captain  gave  Macrae  the  famous  silver  herring,  which 
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remained  for  generations  in  the  possession  of  his  family,  and  which 
possessed  the  very  desirable  virtue  of  attracting  herring  from  far 
and  near  to  Loch-DuicL  For  this  and  similar  proofs  of  mechanical 
talent,  the  people  of  Kintail  say  that  Duncan  Macrae  obtained 
the  name  by  which  he  hsis  always  been  remembered  among  them. 
It  has,  however,  to  be  observed  that  pios  in  Gaelic  literature  is 
frequently  used  for  a  cup,  and  especially  a  silver  or  valuable  cup. 
In  this  signification  it  is  often  applied  as  an  epithet  to  in- 
dividuals, and  it  would  be  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  man  of  Mac- 
rae's tastes  and  pursuits.  In  this  Femaig  Manuscript,  ''  Allister 
M*Curchi,"  writes : — 

"  Ni  air  mhaireann  Eachann  6g 
Mac  [C]  ailean  nan  sebl  's  nam  plos  ;" 

and  the  "  Tinkler  "  would  seem  to  consider  entitled  to  certain  ec- 
clesiastical privileges  one, 

"  'Bha  riamh  ag  51  d  plosanan 
Gun  di-chuimhn'  bho  aois  big'." 

^Q  the  well-known  Ossianic  ballad,  called  "  Oisean  agus  an  Cldir- 
each,"  we  find 

*'  lomadh  clogad  maiseach  cruaidh, 
lomadh  tuadh,  is  iomadh  gath, 
'N  cath  High  Lochlainn  nam  pica 
Bu  lionmhor  mac  righ  is  flath ; 

and  Duncan  Bkn  Macintyre  says  that  in  Lord  Glenorchy's  **  talla  " 
woxdd  be  found 

"  Uisge-beath*  ann  am  piosan 
A'  sior  ghabhail  sios  nan  deoch-sl&inte." 

Macrae,  according  to  the  traditions  of  Kintail,  was  concerned 
in  bringing  the  water  into  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  oak  trees 
still  to  be  seen  near  the  site  of  the  old  house  of  Inverinate  are 
said  to  have  been  reared  by  this  enterprising  man  from  acorns 
which  he  brought  from  France. 

What  is  more  to  the  present  purpose,  Duncan  Macrae  is 
believed  to  have  possessed  considerable  poetic  talent,  to  have 
composed  songs,  and  to  have  collected  those  of  others.  Cap- 
tain Matheson  of  Domie,  who  has  made  a  most  extensive  collec- 
tion of  the  poetry  of  the  district,  repeated  to  me  several  lines 
attributed  to  Donnachadh  nam  Pios.      The  lines  are  found  in  the 
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Manuscript,  and  attributed  to  a  "  certain  Harper     .     .    and  pre- 
tended to  be  composed  be  on  Giliimichell  McDonald,  Tinkler":- 

"  (}ed  their  iad  ris  na  ceardainean 
Our  gnlith  leo  bhi  ri  51, 
Cha'n  'eil  misg  no  mearan  orm 
'G  aithris  did  mo  sgeoil  ; 

Ach  sud  mar  tha  mo  bharail-sa 

Ge  h-amaideaoh  mo  ghlbir, 

An  Righ-sa  thainig  a  dh'annas  oimn 

Gur  feallsa  e  na  ceh" 

Tradition   reports   that  John  Macdonald — Iain  Lom — retreated 
for  safety  to  Kintail  after  the  Keppoch  murders,  and  accord- 
ing to  a  correspondent  of  Mr  Mackenzie,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  the  famous  Lochaber  bard  is  credited  with  the  elegies 
on  **  Murachadh  MocAlastair/'     Donnachadh  nam  Pios  and  Iain 
Lom  were  contemporaries.     John  Macrae,  the  second  son  of  the 
family  of  whom  Duncan  wsis  the  eldest,  was  laureated  at  the 
University  and  King's  College,   Aberdeen,  on   12th   July   1660 
(Fasti  EJccl.  Scot.  v.  p.  298.)     Duncan  would  thus  have  been  bom 
at  least  as  early  as  1640.     Iain  Lom    witnessed,  as  a  very  yotmg 
man,  the  battle  of   Inverlochy  in  1645,  so  that  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been  some  twenty  years  older  than  Macrae.     Both 
lived  till  after  the  Revolution. 

The  writer  of  the  Femaig  Manuscript  was  not  only  a 
man  of  bigh  intelligence,  he  was  also  deeply  religious  man.  His 
own  compositions,  as  well  as  the  general  character  of  the  collec- 
tion, prove  this.  He  was  an  ardent  Episcopalian  ;  a  vehement 
Jacobite.  He  was  also  evidently  a  man  of  assured  social  position 
in  the  district.  Duncan  Macrae  undoubtedly  was  all  this.  He 
was  the  head  of  his  name  :  chief  of  a  subordinate,  but  an  old  and 
warlike,  clan.  Many  of  his  family  were  Episcopal  clergymen  in 
the  district.  His  grandfather,  Mr  Farquhar,  we  have  seen,  was 
minister  of  Gairloch  and  Kintail.  Two  sons  of  Mr  Farquliar 
entered  the  Church :  John  became  minister  of  Dingwall  and 
Donald  minister  of  Kintail.  Two  brothers  of  Donnachadh 
nam  Pios,  also  John  and  Donald  to  name,  were  ministers  of 
Dingwall  and  Kintail  in  Duncan's  own  day.  The  family  historian 
mentions  several  others  who  entered  the  Church.  The  Clan  were 
followers  of  the  Mackenzies,  and  in  those  days  were  concerned  in 
the  management  of  the  Seaforth  estates.  Duncan's  great-grand- 
father, Christopher  Macrae,  was  constable  of  Island-Donan :  his 
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&ther,  and  afterwards  himself,  was  factor  for  Seaforth  in  Kintail. 
Alackenzie  was  a  zealous  Jacobite  at  this  period. 

Finally,  several  of  the  authors  whose  productions  are  recorded 

^  this  collection  and  nowhere  else,  can  be  proved  near  relatives  of 

Duncan  Macrae  of  Inverinate.     For  example,  six  poems  are  attri- 

'>Uted  to  "  Fear  na  Piirce."     Macculloch  of  Park,  near  Dingwall, 

Was  Macrae's  maternal  great-grandfather.     The  Laird  of  Raasay 

is  the  author  of  some  verses.     Duncan  Macrae  was  married  to  the 

heiress  of  Raasay.     The  minister  of  Kilduich  has  a  long  poem  in 

the  collection.     The  minister  of  Kilduich  in  1692  was  Macrae's 

brother.     Several  other  authors  were  evidently  men  of  note  in  the 

district,  with  whom  Macrae  of  Inverinate  was  on  friendly  terms. 

The  Macraes  and  Mathesons  frequently  intermarried.     Duncan's 

dster,  Mary,  was  married  to  Matheson  of  Fernaig  of  the  day. 

On  these  grounds  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Duncan  Macrae  of  Inverinate,  still  fondly  remembered  in  Kin- 
tail  by  the  familiar  name  of  Donnachadh  nam  Pios,  was  the 
compiler  of  the  Fernaig  collection  of  Gaelic  Poetry.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly a  remarkable  man,  and  a  character  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  were  many  like-minded 
Highland  gentlemen  living  in  those  days — cultured,  liberal,  and 
pious  men ;  but  undoubtedly  Duncan  Macrae,  the  engineer  and 
mechanician,  the  ardent  ecclesiastic,  the  keen  though  liberal-minded 
politician,  the  religous  poet,  and  collector  of  the  literature  of  his 
countrymen,  is  as  different  from  the  popular  conception  of  a  High- 
land Chief  of  the  Revolution  as  can  well  be  conceived.  We  have 
it  on  the  testimony  of  Lord  Macaulay  that  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of 
Lochiel  was  not  only  a  great  warrior,  not  only  "eminently  wise  in 
council,  eloquent  in  debate,"  but  also  "  a  patron  of  literature."  It 
is  a  high  character  to  attain  in  that  rude  age,  and  from  so  severe 
a  judge  of  Highlanders  as  Lord  Macaulay  undoubtedly  was. 
Duncan  Macrae  did  not  possess  the  great  gifts,  physical  or  mental, 
of  "  Eoghan  Dubh."  With  kindly  exaggeration  the  English 
historian  calls  Lochiel  the  "  Ulysses  of  the  Highlands."  By  no 
figure  of  speech  would  we  be  justified  in  claiming  such  a  high- 
sounding  title  as  this  for  Donnachadh  nam  Pios.  And  yet  the 
Highland  Chief  who,  amid  the  distractions  of  civil  war,  and  in  the 
scanty  intervals  of  leisure  wrested  from  a  useful,  honoured,  and 
industrious  life,  sat  down  to  compose  Gaelic  verse,  and  to  collect 
the  poems  composed  by  his  countrymen  and  neighbours,  is  highly 
deserving  of  our  affection  and  admiration.  Such  a  man  was  Duncan 
Macrae.  His  end  was  tragic.  His  wife  was  heiress  of  Raasay; 
but  she,  more  zealous  for  the  dignity  of  her  own  clan  than  for  that 
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of  her  husband,  secretly  couveyed  the  title-deeds  of  Raasay  t 
relative  of  her  own,  and  deprived  the  Macraes  of  the  lands.    Dun* 
Macrae  prospered  notwitlistanding.    He  bought  the  lands  of  Affa 
from  The  Chisholm,  and  went  to  the  east  country  to  complete  ^ 
titles.     His  attendant  on  the  occasion  possessed  an  unfortuiu 
gift,  known  as  "  An  Eolas  Aoin\"  or  ^^  Orna  h-Aoine^^^  by  wh 
he  could  cause  the  death  of  any  one  seen  by  him  crossing 
stream  upon  a  Friday.     When  returning  from  the  east  count 
with  the  titles  of  Afiaric,  it  is  said,  in  his  possession,  Macrae  a 
his  attendant  attempted  to  cross  the  River  Connag  at  Dorisdoj 
The  river  was  in  flood.     The  attendant  crossed  safely ;  and  thii 
ing  that  his  master  had  also  gained  the  bank,  he  turned  his  avert 
eyes  upon  him,  when  the  flood  carried  the  Chief  to  a  swirling  po 
Strong  saplings  grew  upon  the  edge  of  the  pool,  by  the  help 
which  Macrae  could  swing  himself  on  solid  ground  ;  but  ever  a 
anon  the  attendant  was  constrained  to  look  in  his  direction,  wh 
he  instantly  dropped  into  the  water.     The  Chief  was  drowns 
"  by  which  accident,"  says  the  family  historian,   "the  family  k 
much  property  by  the  destruction  of  bonds  and  other  papers 
had  by  him."   A  pibroch  called  "  Cumha  Dhonnachaidh  nam  Fios," 
was  composed  upon  the  occasion,  of  which  the  minister  of  Glen- 
shiel  has  only  recovered  the  first  two  lines: — 

"  'S  grianach  an  1^  ho ! 
Thainig  lighe  anns  an  abhuinn,  hi  ! 

Captain  Matheson  has  been  able  to  trace  the  following  stanzas  of  an 
elegy  composed  to  Macrae's  memory,  it  is  said,  by  his  wife,  Janet 
Macleod  of  Raasay : — 

"  Na'n  iomradh  sibh,  'illean, 
Sheinneadh  mise  dhuibh  iorram, 
Air  mo  laimh  cha  b'e  binneas, 
Bu  bheus  dhi ; 

Tighinn  a  nuas  Caolsis  Scalpa, 
'S  ann  a  chuala  mi  naigheachd, 
B'e  mo  dhiubhail  mar  thachair, 
'S  b'e  'm  beud  e ; 

Gu  robh  Donnachadh  mo  chridhe 
'Ga  ghidlan  le  lighe, 
Fear  mor  meamnach,  tigheamail, 
Beusach.'^ 
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Apart  from  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  particular 
document  and  its  enlightened  compiler,  the  value  of  the  Fernaig 
Manuscript  in  the  history  of  Gaelic  Literature  is  very  great,  for 
two  reasons : — 

I.  It  is  written  phonetically,  and  it  thus  enables  us  to  ob- 
tain a  reliable  key  not  only  to  the  diction  and  idiom  of  the  writer, 
but  to  his  very  pronunciation  and  accent. 

II.  It  is  a  genuine  collection  of  the  popular  literature  of 
the  Highlands,  from  the  works  of  several  individuals  residing  in 
districts  of  the  country  widely  apart,  and  living  at  different  periods 
of  time. 

All  languages  are  written  on  a  system  approaching  more  or 
less  closely  to  one  of  two  types — the  phonetic  type,  and  what  may 
be  called  the  etymologic  type.  The  phonetic  type  was  the  original 
one ;  but  when  once  a  language  is  reduced  to  writing,  the  written 
form  lags  behind  the  spoken  sound,  in  the  inevitable  change  to 
which  both  finally  succumb.  Thus  we  have  literary  languages 
presenting  a  system  of  orthography  widely  diverging  from  the  cur- 
rent pronunciation  of  the  day.  We  attempt  to  pronounce  Latin 
and  Greek  more  or  less  as  we  find  them  spelled ;  but  we  know  that 
the  Homans  and  Greeks  pronounced  their  own  language  quite  differ- 
ently from  what  we  do.  The  correct  pronunciation  of  English  can 
only  be  acquired  through  a  long  and  painful  exercise  of  the  tongue 
and  memory  by  those  who  learn  the  language  from  books ;  yet  we 
know  that  English  orthography  once  fairly  represented  the 
phonesis  of  the  dialect  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  literary  speech. 
The  Celtic  tongues  are  peculiar  in  these  two  respects,  that  most 
of  the  consonants  alter  their  sound  according  to  the  character  of 
the  neighbouring  vowel  in  the  same  word ;  and  that  the  initial 
sonnd  of  a  word  is  very  frequently  altered  through  the  influence 
of  the  final  sound  of  the  preceding  word.  To  the  first  peculiarity 
is  due,  as  Dr  Stewart  observed  long  ago,  the  orthographical  law 
which  obtains  in  Gaelic  and  Irish  technically  known  as  "  Leathan 
ri  leathan,  is  caol  ri  caol" — a  law  which  demands  that  the  first 
vowel  of  a  syllable  must  be  of  the  same  character  with  the 
last  vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable :  /euTnail  hut  JeineU;  daUag  but 
caileag;  canaidh  but  cdinidh, — where  the  terminal  syllable  assumes 
or  discards  a  vowel,  according  as  it  contains  or  does  not  contain  a 
vowel  of  the  same  order  with  the  vowel  immediately  preceding. 
The  change  caused  on  the  initial  sound  of  a  Celtic  word  through 
the  influence  of  the  terminal  sound  of  the  preceding  word  appears 
in  one  or  other  of  two  forms,  known  respectively  as  Aspiration  and 
EcUpiis.    A  mac  is  her  son  but  hia  aon  is  a  tnhac.    In  certain  parts 
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of  Skye  aiid  Lewis  an  duine,  an  d€  are  pronounced  a  nuitie^  a  ne; 
while  probably  over  the  whole  Highlands  the  c  in  the  phrase  an 
cearl  tutir,  when  pronounced  quickly,  becomes  g,  an-geart-itrnty  or 
as  written  in  the  Femaig  MS.,  and  as  pronounced  in  Tii-ee,  "tn(y«rf 
ouhre,**      A  few  examples  of  a  phonetic  process,    directly  the 
opposite  of  EdipHSf  has  been  observed  in  Armoric,  and  named  bj 
Zeuss  Provectton.    Instead  of  the  initial  sound  being  replaced  by  a 
weaker  sound  of  the  same  order,  as  in  eelipnsy  the  sound  is  hardened 
through  the  influence  of  the  preceding  sound.     We  have  in  Gaelic 
almost  an  analogous  case  in  do  rnhdUiiair  but  t'athair  ;  tainig-dfi 
+  anicy  where  the  d  in  certain  situations  becomes  t.     On  account  of 
these  peculiarities,  the  Celtic  dialects  differ  far  more  in  form  than 
in  sound  or  meaning,  when  they  are  written  on  different  ortho- 
graphical systems.      As  matter  of  fact,  the  Welsh  dialects  and 
Manx  are  all  written  phonetically,  while  Irish  and  Gaelic  adhere 
more  to  the  etymologic  system.      The  one  system  represents  more 
or  less  accurately  the  pronunciation  of  the  day  ;  the  other  presences 
the  form  of  the  word.     Each  system  has  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages; and  I  need  hardly  add  that  each  system  is  only 
partially  carried  out.     No  language  is  written  on  a  purely  phonetic 
system ;  no  language  can  be  so,  for  no  people  pronounce  alike ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  basis  of  the  orthography  of  all  lan- 
guages is  phonetic,  and  no  change  in  the  pronunciation,  however 
great,  is  able  entirely  to  obliterate  the  evidence  of  the  fact. 

The  publication  and  extensive  circulation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  latter  half  of  last  century  has  so  far  stereotyped  our 
Gaelic  orthography.     But  it  is  notorious  that  before  that  event, 
Highlanders  in  writing  their  own  language  asserted  their  right  to 
spell  as  they  plea.sed  in  the  most  unsparing  fashion.     From  a 
scientific  standpoint  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  them  for  their  im- 
patience, or  ignorance,  of  orthographical  laws.     The  West  Highland 
Tales  derive  no  small  share  of  their  great  literary  and  philological 
importance  from  the  fact  that  the  pronunciation  as  well  as  the 
idiom  of  the  various  reciters  is  reproduced.      Irish  orthography  is 
artificial  in  the  extreme.      The  orthographical  law  now  so  rigidly 
adhered  to  was  of  old  frequently  disregarded,  where  there  was  no 
phonetic  principle  to  warrant  its  application ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  reason  for  its  universal  adoption  in  Middle  Irish  was 
that  the  grammarians  of  the  day  mistook  a  phonetic  law  of  wide 
but  not  unlimited  application  for  a  purely  mechanical  rule.     Our 
Gaelic  MS3.  are  almost  all  written  in  the  Irish  character ;  and  the 
Irish  orthography  is  pretty  closely  adhered  to,  but  not  by  any 
means  invariably  so.     In  the  entries  on  the  Book  of  Deer,  as  well 
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as  in  the  Zeussian  MSS.,  and  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  the  law  of 
'^Leathan  ri  leathan,  <fec.,"  is  ignored.  It  is  frequently  trans- 
gressed in  all  the  Manusciipts  I  have  examined,  while  further 
concessions  to  the  phonetic  principle  are  repeatedly  met  with. 
Thus,  in  a  beautiful  song  composed  on  the  Earl  of  Argyle  after 
1680,  and  written  down  by  a  very  competent  scribe  before  1690, 
I  find  **dhuasgil''  for  **dh'  fhuasgail,"  and  even  "ghuar**  for 
'*  dbubhar  "— <Adv.  Lib.  MS.  xxxvi.)  :— 

"  Mar  ghuar  do  bheus  tra  n6in." 

As  is  well  known  the  Dean  of  lismore's  MS.  is  a  further 
departure  from  the  Irish  orthography,  and  a  nearer  approach  to  a 
purely  phonetic  system.     The  Dean  writes : — 

"  Sai  la  guss  in  dei  oy  nach  vaga  mai  finn 
Ghanaka  rem  rai  sai  boo  zar  lym.'* 

The  same  ballad  is  found  in  MS.  xlviii.  in  the  Advocates* 
library,  written  by  one  of  the  M*Vurrichs,  bards  of  Clanranald, 
men  who  received  a  literary  training.     M*Vurrich  writes : — 

"  Se  la  gus  an  de,  [o]  nach  faca  me  Fionn 
Ni  fhaca  re  mo  re,  se  budh  faide  leam.'' 

There  are  only  two  words  different  of  these  1 9 ;  but  only  two  of 
the  17  words  that  are  common  to  the  two  MSS.  are  spelled  in  the 
same  way.     The  Rev.  Dr  Maclauchlan,  commenting  on  a  Gaelic 
song  found  in  Lochaber  and  written  phonetically  (Proceedings  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  367),  suggests 
that  a  phonetic  system  of  writing  Gaelic  may  have  prevailed 
o^er  the  central  and  eastern  Highlands,  where  the  Irish  influence 
was  less  felt  or  unknown.      The  orthography  of  the  Femaig  MS. 
80  far  supports   Dr  Maclauchlan's    view.      The    orthography  of 
the  MS.  is  a  combination  of  the  Irish  and  a  phonetic  system. 
The  writer  uses  all  the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet,  a  special 
character  (printed  y  in  the  specimen  of  Macrae's  orthography  given 
below),  for  th  (sometimes  for  h) ;  and  several  of  the  contractions 
ooramon  in  MSS.  of  the  period.     There  are  certain  rules  which 
he  rarely  transgresses ;  but  his  page  presents  the  widest  and  appar- 
ently the  most  capricious  divergencies  in  orthography.     "  Fear  na 
Piirce,^  is  the  author  of  six  poems  in  the  collection,  and  the  name 
occurs  six  times.     Now  "  Fear,"  a  word  of  four  letters,  is  on  each 
occasion  spelled  in  a  different  way  : — 

"  Ferr ;  ffyerr ;  ffherr ;  ffeherr ;  feher  ;  fferr." 
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Thift  is,  of  ooune,  an  extreme  case ;  but  even  here  there  is  a  sort 
of  method  in  the  madness  which  undoubtedly  exists. 

Ab  a  specimen  of  Macrae's  orthography  I  give,  verbatim  d 
UUraiym^  five  beautiful  verses  addressed  by  "  Donochig  M'Ryrie'' 
to  Seaforth,  on  the  death  of  his  son. — 

5  rein  di  reinig  leish  I  Donochigs  er 
vaiss  vick  vigyk  kennich. 

'^  Trein  I  maighk  hug  ir  leoin 
Cha  veyeir  ir  toir  er  gi  braigh 
Shjn  ga  di  hroggi  feaghk 
Eashin  iss  mo  nairt  no  kaigh. 

Viick  keynnj  doinighe  di  vaighk 
Da  neyer  iss  moir  nairt  iss  bry 
Eg  ro  vaid  dheijghk  di  chuirp 
Ver  shea  ghuit  gho  no  tri. 

Di  zhonj  Abram  i  vaighk 
Si  noibyird  fo  smaighk  Vick  Dhe 
Ff  derh  ea  graisin  vo  mj  rj 
Agell  rijst  eg  i  fein. 

Er  i  vroin  shin  kuirss  smaighk 
Doinyi  Dhe  zuitt  maighk  i  rijst 
Qa  roih  shin  gilih  leat 
Cha  chAyj  zuitt  strep  ri  Chrjst. 

Hug  Dhe  zuitt  vrrimb  is  smaighk 
Er  gigh  maighk  ha  foyid  fein 
Ri^  i  nanvjjn  ko^mbs  i  choir 
No  leg  leoin  lea  dhiiin  trein 

Trein  I  maighk  etc." 

There  is  here  considerable  irregularity,  ghuit  and  zhuitt  ;  doinighe^ 
thonij  doinyi;  shea  and  ea;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  orthography 
to  prevent  the  comprehension  of  the  meaning,  almost  on  the  first 
perusal,  by  an  intelligent  reader.  There  are  also  a  few  peculiari- 
ties of  the  writer — e.g.,  Dhe — ^the  only  form  in  which  the  word  ia 
used  in  the  MS. ;  irregularities  in  aspiration,  dheijghk^  Chrjgty 
dhuin  ;  the  use  of  t?  for  w  in  vrrimk.  The  characteristic  of  Mac- 
rae's orthography  undoubtedly  is  the  perfect  representation  it 
gives  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of  the  pronunciation  of  Gaelic  in 
Kintail  at  the  present  day.     Take  the  above  passage — bho  is  of 
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oonrae  common  to  the  North  as  againBt  the  o  of  South  Argyll — Irog 
(hioggi)  for  tog  is  also  heard  over  a  wide  district.  Oh  and  dh  are 
pretty  much  alike  in  sound,  and  consequently  often  interchanged 
in  our  orthography,  as  gho  above  for  dho  (a).  But  Kintail  provides 
the  strongest  example  of  the  conversion  of  the  sispi rated  d  into 
unaspirated  g  of  all  places  known  to  me — reinig  for  rinneadh  ; 
Donochig  for  Donnaehadh.  M  passes  easily  into  6 :  the  Jews  are 
a  notorious  example ;  so  any  one  of  ourselves  is  when  we  have  cold 
in  the  head,  or  becomes  if  only  we  hold  the  nose  and  pronounce 
m.  I  know  of  no  place  in  the  Highlands  where  6  is  added  to  m 
as  persistently  as  in  Kintail :  urrimh^  koumbs  for  n/rraniy  cumsa. 
Throughout  the  MS.  one  of  course  finds  more  perfect  examples. 
The  pronunciation  and  idiom  of  the  North-west  are  apparent  in 
every  line^  cumhann  and  that  class  are  invariably  ciLhig,/uUig, 
be. ;  chon  for  thun  ;  dar  for  an  ttair ;  eistneachd  for  Hsdeachd ; 
fiffill  for  saoghcU,  <bc.,  <fec.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the 
orthography  in  connection  with  the  admirable  rhythm,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  pronunciation  of  the  Kintail  men  and  women  of 
t(vday  is  exactly  that  of  their  fathers  and  mothers  200  years  ago. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  diction  and  idiom.  A  few  un- 
common words  are  found ;  but  some  of  these  survive  as  provincial 
terms.  Strange  idioms  occur  in  the  poems  attributed  to  Carse- 
well,  Sir  John  Stewart,  and  several  of  the  religious  pieces ;  but 
when  one  comes  to  the  political  songs  of  the  day  and  district,  the 
idiom  IB  exactly  that  of  to-day.  Instances  of  £clip8%8y  a  feature  of 
Scottish  Gaelic  which  our  grammarians  unfortunately  overlooked, 
are  met  with  in  the  MS.  as  they  are  met  with  in  the  mouths  of 
the  people  stilL 

I  proceed  to  give  further  specimens  of  the  contents  of  the 
tfS.     On  a  loose  slip  of  paper  is — 

"  A  phrophesie  made  before  the  situatioune  of  Invemes'' 
which  is  not  very  legible  or  intelligible.     The  last  line  gives  the 
pronunciation  of  ^*  Tom-na-hidraich^'  as  far  back  at  least  as  1688 — 

"  I  dig  M'Pethaig  i  mach 
Lea  laijn  agas  lea  luthrich 
Tuitti  ni  Ghayle  ma  saigh 
Ma  voirlumb  toim  ni  hurich." 

Thirty-six  lines  are  given  as  the  composition  of  **  Oishen  M*Phyn.'' 
Hiese  lines  were  recited  in  Kintcol  with  hardly  any  change  in 
1866,  and  appear  in  **  Leabhar  na  F^inne"  p.  106.  The  same 
verses  were  sent  with  a  translation  to  the  Itivemess  Cotirier  by 
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"  Nether-Loohaber,"  and  from  thence  copied  to  The  Gad  in  Septem- 
ber 1872.  36  linet,  attributed  in  the  MS.  to  Bishop  CarseweU, 
are  found  in  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  MS.,  attributed  to  Donnachadh 
Og  (pp.  118-9  of  Gaelic  Text.)     16  lines  being— 

"  Ni.  X.  Phatrj  aind  I  meetterrighk  dain" 

are  printed  in  Reid's  Bibl.  Scot.  Celt.,  p.  177,  as  an  extract  from 
Calvin's  Cateclusm.  So  ^  as  I  have  able  been  to  diacoyer  no 
further  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  MS.  has  hitherto  been 
printed.     There  are  some  admirable  didactic  verses  entitled — 

"  Pairt  de  Ohomhairle  Mhic  Eachain  Ic  Fhearachair  do 

Mhac-an-tbisich,  a  dhalta," 

which  bear  a  strong  r^emblanoe,  one  or  two  being  almost  identical, 
to— 

'*  Comhairlean  duine  ghlic  d'a  Mhac" 

printed  at  p.  394  of  Nioolson's  Proverbs. 

Several  of  the  authors  of  the  poems  are  well-known  men; 
others  again  are  quite  unknown ;  while  some  of  the  poems  are 
anonjrmous.  Bishop  Carsewell  is  credited  with  28  lines  besides 
the  36  wrongly  attributed  to  him.  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Appin, 
who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
whose  "  Faoisid''  or  Confession  is  printed  in  Calvin's  Catechism 

iReid,  p.  173),  is  the  reputed  author  of  84  lines.  "  Ailister  Monro, 
eher  teiggisk  va  aind  Stranaphir''  is  the  author  of  108  lines.  He 
died  before  Dec.  22,  1653  (Fasti  Eecl  Scot.  v.  p.  346.)  The 
writer  is  the  acknowledged  author  of  12  poems,  in  all  1028  lines. 
His  brother,  the  Rev.  Donald  Macrae,  has  120  lines.  His 
great-grandfather,  Fear  na.P^irce,  wrote  6  poems,  in  all  336 
lines.  <' Qillicallum  Qairph  M'lUichallum"  has  16  lines.  He  is 
of  course  Laird  of  Baasay.  "Murchig  Maighk  Yick  Curchi"  is 
the  author  of  6  short  poems,  containing  in  all  184  lines.  He  is  no 
doubt  '^Murchadh  Mor  Mac  Mhic  Mhurchaidh,  fear  Eichildi," 
who  was  factor  for  Seafortb  in  Lewis;  and  who  composed  two 
poems  published  in  Ranald  Macdonald's  Collection.  (Ed.  1776, 
pp.  23,  185.)  This  Murdoch  was  no  mean  poet.  In  the  MS.  he 
appears  as  a  political  and  religious  writer.  He  shows  keen 
observation  of  nature,  and  has  a  ready  command  of  happy  diction 
and  appropriate  metaphor.  In  a  *'  Krossanighk  "  or  "  Dialectic 
poem,''  composed  "  san  km  a  reiceadh  Righ  Tearlach,  anno  1648,'' 
the  poet  moralizes  on  the  unequal  apportionment  of  happiness 
and  misery  in  the  world  ; — 
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'^  Mar  dhuilleach  nan  geug, 
No  coip  tuinn  air  iairg* ; 
Mar  bhun  bias  breig, 
Mar  bheum  sruth  ri  carraig. 

Mar  dhealt  romh  nbin, 
No  sneachd  'n  am  gr^in, 
'S  minic  8aoi  fo  dhbruinn, 
Is  daoi  fo  mhbran  pdin." 

None  of  this  author's  poems  in  Macrae's  (Collection  approaches  in 
poetical  merit  the  pieces  attributed  to  him  in  Macdonald's  Collec- 
tion, and  especially  that  admirable  lyric  in  which  he  describes  his 
life  in  Lewis  (R.  Macdonald  p.  185): — 

**  Tha  mise  fo  ghruaim, 

'S  gun  mi  'n  caidreamh  a'  chuain, 

Cha  chaidil  mi  uair  air  chbir.'' 
The 

"  Loth  philleagach  bhreun, 

Fo  phillean  's  fo  shr^in, 

Aon  ghille  'n  a  d^igh  le  Ibd,** 

which  carries  him  on  land,  is  a  contemptible  creature  in  comparison 
with  his — 

".         .         .         .         liir 
Air  linne  nam  birc," 
whose  admirable  qualities  are  forcibly  described  :— 
"  lubhrach  shocrach  a'  chuain, 
Dha  'n  cliu  toiseach  dol  suas, 
Bhiodh  giubhas  dosrach  nam  buadh  fo  shebl. 

Buith  chuip  air  a  clitr, 

'S  i  druideadh  fo  s&il, 

Bu  chruit  leinn  a  gkir  fo  shebl. 

Cha'n  iarradh  i  moll, 

No  fodar  no  pronn, 

Ach  sadadh  nan  tonn  r'a  srbin. 

B'e  sud  m'aighir  's  mo  mhiann, 

Ge  do  ghlasaich  mo  chiabh, 

'S  cha  b'e  slat  agus  srian  'n  am  dhbrn. 

His  life  ashore  in  Lewis  was  equally  attractive — 

<<  'Nuair  a  ghabhte'  gu  t^mh 
Ann  an  cala-phort  sdimh 
Cha  b'fhallan  bho  m'  laimhs'  an  rbn ; 
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and  no  wonder  though  the  Bard  sends  the  following  passionate 
"Soraidh"  across  the  "  Cuan-sgitb,"  as  he  elsewhere  calls  the 
Minch : — 

"  Fhir  a  dh'  imicheas  'n  iar, 
Bho  nach  cinnteach  mo  thriall, 
Bi  'g  innseadh  gur  bliadhn'  gach  Ih. 

Beir  an  t-aoraidh  so  nnnn, 
*         Air  &d  chuan  an  f  huiim, 

Far  am  faigbto'  na  suinn  ag  bl. 

On  eilean  an  fh^dh, 
'S  gu  eirear  an  iisg, 
Far  nach  paigheamaid  fticb  air  \ba. 

tiu  comunn  mo  riiin, 

Nach  cromadh  an  t-siiil, 

'N  iun  tromachadh  dhuinn  am  p&it" 

"  Atlister  M'Curchi "  was  probably  a  local  bard  still  remem- 
bered by  the  name  of  "  MacMhurchaidh  'ic  Iain  Buaidh."  Four 
poems  are  ascribed  to  him,  three  of  which  are  religious.  The 
fourth  is  somewhat  the  reverse.  Here  the  poet  represents  him- 
self as  in  early  life  a  sailor,  a  jolly  bachelor,  and  a  general  favour- 
ite in  society.  Hia  patrons  are  now  gone,  and  his  company  is 
despised,  so  he  wilt  turn  a  religious  man,  apparently  because  he 
cannot  make  better  of  it ; — 

"  Tuirseach  dhuinn  ri  port, 
Cha'n  ioghnadh  mo  dbos  bbi  liath  ; 
Thug  mo  chridhe  troidh  air  ais, 
Mar  Oiseau  an  diigh  na  Fiann. 


Ni  air  mhaireann  Cailean  ur, 
B'  allail  a  chliu  is  e  5g, 
Oed  a  ghabh  se  ruinn  feai^, 
Ghiorraich  e  gu  dearbh  mo  Itk. 


Ni  air  mhaireann  Ruairi  Oearr, 
A  cbumadb  spaim  ris  gach  neach, 
Laoch  nach  geiUeadh  ach  'a  a'  chbir, 
B'eibhinn  leis  sldigh  is  creach. 
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Smaoineamand  air  oeannard  an  Tiiir, 
Bho'n  d'fhuaras  muim  is  mi  6g  ; 
B'eibhinn  leis  seobhag  is  cd, 
B'annsa  leis  a  chliu  na  'n  t-br. 

•  •  •  •  • 

lomadh  caraid  a  chaidh  bh'uam, 
Bho  fiEdghinn-se  ciiirt  is  16n  ; 

Ged  tharladh  mi  nochd  gun  chuirm, 
Mo  dheoch  is  e  bdm  ri  61. 


Do  bhi  osnaich  de  mo  dheoin, 
Gun  cbosnadh  air  muir  no  tir, 
Do  na  chrann  cha  tugas  fonn, 
B'annsa  long  agus  f  ion. 

Faigheamar  leabhar  biln, 
'S  an  gleidheamar  gach  ]k  tuigs, 
Gach  uair  gu'm  biomar  ag  osnaich, 
Ochadoin  is  mi  fo  thdirs'." 

"  Alister  M*Cuistan"  and  "  Donochig  M*Ryrie"  are  both  evidently 

natives  of  the  district.     "  loin  M'Kenzie''  has  two  elegies  "  Err 

baise  Chennich  Oig,  anno  16 — ,"  and  "Err  bcdss  loan  nj  Comrj 

168  —  "     He  certainly  belongs  to  the  west  of  Ross-shire,  and  was 

probably  himself  of  the  Applecross  family.      One  poem  bears 

the  following  curious  title — "  An  song  made  be  an  certain  Harper, 

on  ye  attempt  of  some  officers  yt  for  fear  quat  their  commissions 

in  K.  W.  Service,  and  pretended  to  be  composed  be  on  Gillimichell 

M'Donald,  tinkler,  as  follows.''     *' Gillimichell's  ansr  to  ye  ford 

lyns''  is  a  long  poem  of  240  lines,  and  is  the  last  in  the  MS.     The 

Harper  might  no  doubt  be  Roderick  Morrison,  "An  Clarsair 

Dall,''  who  would  be  nearly  50  years  of  age  at  this  time.     But  a 

verse  of  the  poem  has  been  recovered  in  the  district,  and  attributed 

to  Macrae,  the  writer  of  the  MS.;  and  I  am  not  without  suspicion 

that  the  Harper  and  Tinkler  are  introduced  to  conceal  the  true 

author.     K.  W.  is  of  course  King  William.     Some  of  the  poems, 

and  these  among  the  best,  e.g.     "An  address  to  the  Highland 

Gentlemen  who  fought  at  Killiecrankie,"  are  anonymous.     Two 

are    avowedly   translations :      "  Couh    loan   Vreittin,    or  Jock 

Breittans  complent,  Irished  to  the  toon  qn  the  king  coms  home  in 

peace  again.     June  1693  :"  "  Another  Irished  by  the  same  author 

called  Uie  true  Protestants  complent,  anno  1693."     I  have  not 

been  able  to  discover  the  name  of  either  author  or  translator  of 
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these  two  ballads.  Two  authors  are  simply  designated  as  ^'GiUe- 
bride"  and  '^  Donnachadh  Mbr/'  while  another  is  described  as  "& 
sincere  royalist." 

From  the  above  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  MS.,  it  will 
be  seen  that  while  the  bulk  of  the  poetry  is  contributed  by  natives 
of  the  district,  the  collection  includes  the  productions  of  CarseweU 
in  South  Argyll  and  Mr  Munro  in  the  north  of  Sutherland,  while 
it  contains  verses  dating  back  to  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  siX' 
teenth  century,  as  well  as  several  composed  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  seventeenth.  It  thus  provides  us  with  specimens  of  the 
popular  poetry  of  the  West  and  North  Highlands  for  200  years. 

The  poems  are  in  the  main  Political  and  Religious,  with  a 
few  which  might  be  called  Ethical,  or,  preferably,  Didactic.  There 
is  hardly  a  song.  There  is  no  love  song  or  drinking  song ;  nor  does 
either  wine  or  woman  figure  very  prominently  in  the  MS.  Of 
what  I  have  called  the  Ethical  poems,  that  addressed  to  young 
Mackintosh  is  certainly  the  best.  It  is  only  an  extract,  and  Mac- 
rae left  a  blank  page  in  order  to  insert  the  remainder  some  other 
day,'  which  unfortunately  never  came.  In  order  to  be  "  great 
good,"  his  foster  father  counsels  Mackintosh  as  follows : — 

"  Biodh  toiseach  ri  r&ite  riut. 
Ma  tharlas  dhuit  bhi  'n  tigh  an  bil ; 
Our  minic  thainig  bho  dhibh, 
Gloir  a  b'fhearr  a  stigh  gu  m6r. 

'N  hm  comhairle  bi  gu  min, 
Na  tabhair  i  ach  gu  mall ; 
Far  am  bi  thu  bi  gu  beachd, 
Na  bi  aca  bhos  is  thall. 

Bi  foighidneach  ris  an  aire, 
Na  caith  cealg  air  duine  bochd  ; 
Fear  conais  na  bi  da  r^ir, 
Na  dean  teum  d'a  faighear  lochd. 

Bi  gu  mbv  bi  gu  maith, 
Mu  ghabhail  rath  na  bi  gun  r^im  ; 
Thoir  do  chomhairle  ma  seach. 
Air  gach  neach  a  bhios  'n  a  feum. 

Air  an  t-saoghul  na  dean  sannt, 
Tuig  nach  bi  thu  ann  ach  uair ; 
'S  nach  'eil  de  t'aimsir  a  bhos, 
Ach  tionndadh  na  bois  mu'n  cuairt. 
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A  mhiorachd  leig  ma  aeach, 
Tnig  nach  buidhinn  i  'neach  agh  ; 
Ge  h-uireasbhuidh  air  do  mhiann, 
Bi  furachar  air  riarach  chidch. 


Air  do  charaid  na  gabh  iun, 
Na  lean  e  gu  teann  'n  a  leum ; 
Aon  ni  dhiomolas  tu  'ch4ch, 
lonann  sud  gu  britth  na  dean. 

Na  bi  ro  mhbr  na  bi  beag, 
Ri  fath  dhaoin'  na  caith  do  chuid ; 
A  laoich  mheamnaich  na  dean  trod, 
Na  h-ob  ma  's  a  h-^igin  duif 

lie  religions  poems,  which  comprise  about  one-half  of  the 
,  are  creditable  performances;  but  they  do  not  attain  to 
ligh  poetical  merit.  They  might  be  described  as  short  ser- 
in Terse,  put  into  this  form  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
ople.  There  is  no  great  variety  in  the  versification.  In 
one,  attributed  to  Carsewell,  is  the  accent  of  polysyllabic 
allowed  to  fall  on  the  final  syllable — a  common  feature  in 
versification,  but  one  which  has  disappeared  from  Gaelic 

'<  Bho'n  is  eigin  duit  dol  am  flul, 
Feuch  a'd  dheigh  is  feuch  romhiUl ; 
Feuch  fothad  is  fos  do  chi6nn, 
Feuch  gach  taobh  m'ad  thimchioll. 

ev,  Alex.  Munro  shows  considerable  dexterity  in  stringing 
w  names  and  Scripture  incidents  into  melodious  verse  : 


it 


Sadrach,  Mesach,  Abednego, 
Do  dhealbhaibh  br^ig'  nach  isreadh, 
Dhion  's  an  itmhuinn  bha  gu  gr^eil, 
Triuir's  'n  aireamh  t'  fhirinn. 

&me  author  shows  a  leaning  towards  a  phase  of  teeu;hing 
is  characteristic  of  us  still — 

**  Claon  toil  m'  fheoF,  mo  bheatha,  's  m'  big*, 
Saoghal  fbs,  's  na  deamhnaidh, 
Stri  gu  calma,  sior  chlaoidh  m'  anma, 
Chaoidh  gu  damnadh  siorruidh." 

he  doctrine  of  these  writers,  whether  B>e&>rmed  or  unre- 
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formed,  Episcopalian  or  Catholic,  is  not  different  from  wliat 
hear  now,  though  the  mode  of  expression  is  to  us  often  strei 
Our  heathen  ancestors,  it  would  appear,  had  pretty  definite 
ceptions  of  Heaven,  while  Hell  seems  to  have  been  more  c.  . 
negative  idea.  We  have  genuine  Gaelic  names — Dia,  neamh^ 
JIaiiheaiuJUj  tigheamaj  referring  to  the  one,  while  on  the  other 
hand  diabhiUf  tUamhan^  and  ifrinn  are  all  Latin.  This  would  imply 
that  our  ancestors'  idea  of  hell  was  negative  and  va^e — the  bad, 
the  cowardly  did  not  attain  to  the  good  place ;  or  that  their  hell 
was  so  entirely  different  from  that  taught  in  our  Christiaiiity 
that  the  old  names  had  to  be  discarded,  if  they  ever  existed. 
One  can  hardly  adduce  Macpherson's  Ossian  as  evidence  of  the 
beliefs  of  our  remote  ancestors,  but  the  view  I  have  indicated 
seems  to  be  contained  in  the  remarkable  passage  which  opens  the 
third  Book  of  ''  Oath  Loduinn  "— 

^*  Tha  mo  shealladh  air  linnte  dh'aom ; 
Cha'n  fhaicear  ach  caol  na  bh'ann. 
Mar  dhearrsa  na  gealaich  tha  faoin, 
Air  linne  tha  claon  's  a'  ghleann : 
An  so  dh'eireas  dealan  a'  chbmhraig ; 
An  sin  thuineas  gun  s51as,  neo-thr^in  ; 
Cha  chuir  iad  an  gniomhan  air  chbmhla 
Air  aimsir  tha  m^thar  'n  an  d^igb. 

The  writers  of  the  religious  poems,  like  many  other  teachers  of 
religion  and  morals,  consider  that  hate  and  fear  are  more  power- 
ful incentives  to  correct  conduct  than  love  and  hope.  They  dwell 
more  upon  the  terrors  of  the  Law  than  upon  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel ;  they  are  more  detailed  in  their  descriptions  of  the  place 
of  woe  than  of  the  place  of  bliss.  As  with  David  Mackellar,  a 
religious  poet  of  the  middle  of  last  century,  hell  is  described  as  a 
place  of  cold  as  well  as  heat.  Macrae  says  of  the  wicked,  in  a 
poem  on  **  Latha  a'  Bhreathanais,''  which  may  not  have  been  un- 
known to  Dugald  Buchanan, 

"  Imichidh  iad  so  gu  truagh, 
Dh'ifrinn  fhuair  'm  bi  fuachd  is  teas ; 

and  "  Fear  na  Pidrce  "  puts  the  same  ideas  in  even  sharper  con- 
trast— 

'*  Dh'ifrinn  fhuair  'm  bi  teinte  lasracL" 

Satan  is  described  as  *'  fear  gun  iochd,"  "  aingeal  soluis,"  "  fear 
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bhuaireadh  an  t-saoghail."  The  more  common  term  is  **abhar- 
sair,"  again  a  Latin  word — advergaritts  ;  and  Munro  speaks  of 

"  Beul  l^dir  breugach  Shatain/' 

His  "  clergy"  as  well  as  his  **  angels'*  dwell  with  him  in  the  place 
of  torment : — 

''  Far  am  bi  'n  t-abharsair  am  p^in, 
Aingle  's  a  chl^r  air  fad." 

In  the  poem  on  the  ''Day  of  Judgment,"  above  referred  to, 
Macrae  has  a  glowing  description  of  the  joy  that  awaits  the  just^- 

''  Eibhneas  e  nach  faca  suil ; 
Eibhneas  e  nach  cuala  cluas ; 
Eibhneas  e  nach  teid  air  chdl ; 
Dhoibh-san  d'an  toirear  mar  dhuais."; 

The  name  of  the  Deity  is  indeclinable.  It  is  invariably 
written  Dhi.  Not  infrequently  He  is  addressed  as  "  S^k,^*  you^ 
the  Grerman  Sie^  instead  of  ihv^  the  invariable  practice  in  our  day. 
The  Saviour  is  "  losa,"  "  Criost,*'  "  Mac  Dh^,"  "  Mac  Mhuire," 
"  Mac  Oigh  nan  Odu."  The  influence  of  the  warlike  character 
and  habits  of  the  people  upon  their  language  and  metaphor  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  epithets  these  Ross-shire  poets  of  two 
hundred  years  ago  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being.  ''  A  Dh^ 
churanta  liddir,"  "cuir-sa  gu  treun  as  mo  leth."  Allister  M*Curchi 
is  not  satisfied  in  applying  the  epithet  "  Captain  "  to  the  Saviour, 
but  adds 

"  Ceannard  sluaigh  le  'm  pillear  t5ir"  ; 

and  in  the  verses  formerly  quoted  (page  322)  the  poet  says  that 
t^e  heir  of  Seaforth  cannot  be  rescued  when  Death  heads  the 
foray — 

''  Sin  ged  a  thogadh  feachd, 
Esan  a's  mh  neart  na  c^h." 

In  one  poem  only  is  a  distinctly  controversial  attitude  taken  up. 
The  poem  is  more  political  than  religious  ;  and  besides  it  is  one 
of  the  translated  ballads.  The  writer  is  an  Episcopalian.  He 
has  no  sympathy  with  Catholics  in  their  prayers  for  the  dead  or 
in  the  worship  of  images ;  while  he  denounces  the  dogma  of  the 
real  presence  in  language  more  vigorous  than  elegant :  — 

*'  Nach  mor  am  blasbheum  ri  ^isdeachd 
Dha  'n  ti  leughas  gu  mion  e, 
Corp  th'  air  deas  laimh  mo  Dh6-sa 
Chur  gu  d^isneach  'n  ar  mionach.'' 
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Still  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge  the  Pope  as  <'  Ard-Easlmig  f 
and  will  not  go  the  length  of  denying  baptismal  regeneration. 
He  points  out  that  there  is  no  brandi  of  the  church 

"  Gun  a  cron  fein  bhi  'n  a  h-achlais," 

as  is  manifest  from  the  example  of  the  Presbyterian  branch, 

''  Nach  g^ill  do  Righrean  no  dh'  Easbuig." 

With  commendable  charity,  while  he  prays  to  be  freed 

"  Bho  bhraighliom  's  bho  bhreugan 
Phresbiterian  is  Shagairt,'' 

he  admits  that  his  own  party  is  not  without  reproach  : 

"  Tha  ar  cuid  annainn  f&in  deth, 
Mo  chreach  16ir  sin  e  thachairt ; 
Ach  's  truagh  nach  Vairidh  gu  l^ir  dhuinn 
'S  a  bhi  r^idh  air  a'  cheartas." 

Several  of  the  writers  aie  very  frank  and  detailed  in  the  coivfes- 
sion  of  their  sins ;  but  perhaps  they  do  not  expect  to  be  understood 
in  a  strictly  literal  and  personal  sense.  For  example,  Macrae 
himself  writes : 

<<  Och  !  ochoin  !  a  Dhd, 
Truagh  mo  sgeul,  O  Righ  ! 
Cha  do  thr^ig  mi  'n  t-olc, 
Ach  na  thr^  an  t-olc  mL- 
Cha  d'thr^ig  an  t-olc  mi, 
Ach  na  thr^  mo  neart,''  kc. 

^'Donnachadh  Mbr,''  whose  effusions  are  appropriately  entitled 
"  Breisleach  Dhonnachaidh  Mh5ir,"  would  perhaps  prefer  that  we 
should  regard  him  as  using  the  language  of  hyperbole,  if  he  be  not 
actually  "raving,"  when  out  of  a  very  copious  vocabulary  he 
describes  himself  as  **laddron,"  "meirleach,"  "sionnach,"  with 
several  "  aggravating  "  adjectives  attached  to  each  of  these  pic- 
turesque substantives.     Besides 

"  Minic  do  bha  mi  milleadh  bg-bhan 
Bristeadh  p6sd'  is  p5iteireachd." 
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A  the  most  interesting  of  the  religions  poems  is  one  bj  the 
^r  on  keeping  the  Sabbath.    It  is  entitled  : 

ofidhanachd  de  ghne  chomhluadair  eadar  a'  Cholunn  's  an 
t-Anam,  a  rinneadh'leis  an  Sgriobhair." 

ilogue  opens  as  follows  : — 

Cholunn — Chualas  gath  air  mhadainn 

'S  mi  'm  chadal  a'm'  bnar, 
n  i-Anam — Cha'n  i  chbir  a  th'agad 

Bhi  luidhe  fada  Di-d5naich  ; 

• 

maintained  with  great  spirit.  The  soul  accuses  the  body 
y  misdeeds,  and  especially  of  the  sin  of  Sabbath  breaking, 
dy  retorts  with  some  humour  : — 

*^  'S  ann's  cosmhuil  thusa  nis 
Ri  fear  misg  is  carrain. 


Gur  truagh  an  deireadh  oomuinn  duit 
Bhi  soillearach'  mo  dh5-bheairt," 

Lsibly  adds,  in  reply  to  the  main  charge — 

Na  sebladh  tu  dhomhsa 
Mar  is  cbir  dbomh  chleachdadh  ; 
Oha  bhristinn  a  le  m'  dhb-bheairt, 
De  mo  dheoin  a  feasda. 

ves  the  author  the  opportunity  he  seeks ;  and  he  explains 
VH  upon  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day  as  follows :  — 


"  Dhuisgeadh  tu  's  a*  mhaduinn, 
Bhiodh  t*aigne  saor  o  fhuathas  ; 

Ann  an  km  dhuit  ^irigh, 

B'  fheumail  dhuit  do  chaisrig  ; 

Ann  an  ainm  na  Trianaid, 

'N  do  chriochnaicheadh  do  bhaisteadh. 

'Nuair  chuireadh  tu  ort  t'aodach, 
Mar  "  beihoile  "  do  fhear  aitim  ; 
Rach'  tu  air  do  ghliiinibb, 
Dheanadh  tiiirs'  a  leth  do  pheacaidh. 
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Ghuidheadh  tn  Dia  'n  t-athair 

A  leth  a  mhic  losa, 

E  dheonachadh  maitheanais, 

Ann  ad  shath  is  t'  uile  gbniomharr'. 

Sbiubhladh  tu  gun  seacharan, 
Ma  sheachnadh  e  km  dhuit, 
Dh'  ^isdeachd  tuille  teagaisg 
Ann  an  eaglais  do  chill  sgire. 

An  sin  a'  gabhail  rathaid  duit, 
Na  labbair  ach  an  fhirinn ; 
Bi  dearbbta  gn  faigh  tbu  ann 
Do  radharc  luach  do  shaothair. 

Ach  na  bi-sa  dichuimhneacb, 
Ma  cbitear  leat  na  bocbdan, 
Air  ni  tboirt  an  iasad  dbaibh, 
'  Mar  dh'  orduicb  Oriosd  is  ostail. 

'N  uair  tbeid  thu  steacb  do'n  eaglais, 
Air  'n  fhear-tbeagaisg  bi  cuimhneacb  ; 
Na  biodh  t'  inntinn  mearanach, 
Thoir  aire  air  gacb  ni  cbluinn  thu. 

Dar  thig  thu  mach  an  deighidh  so, 
Mar  a  rogha  leat  bhi  t'  bnar, 
Taobh-sa  *n  comunn  *  leihoile/ 
Na  taghail  luchd  na  pbite. 

Bi  furanach  cairdeach, 

Ris  na  bddthribh  cearta ; 

Na  gabh  fiamh  no  nliire 

Ced  dhean  thu  ciU^b  a  sheachnadh. 

Siubhail  ris  gun  seacharan, 
Dhachaidh  dh'  ionns'  do  theaghlaich  ; 
Gach  ni  chualas  leatsa, 
Aithris  dhaibh  is  mebraich. 

These  precepts  seem  to  me  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
country  where  the  parishes  are  as  large  as  counties,  where  churches 
are  far  apart,  and  roads  are  few ;  and  the  picture  which  Macrae 
so  vividly  draws  of  a  Sunday  in  Ross-shire  200  years  ago,  is,  in  its 
lights  and  shadows,  true  to  the  life  in  many  a  Highland  parish 
today. 
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The  political  ballads  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
^Uection.  They  constitute  about  one-half  of  the  total  contents  of 
^he  Manuscript.  They  have  a  decided  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
political  bias ;  for  the  authors,  who  are  all  Episcopalian  as  well  as 
Jacobite,  identify,  not  without  cause,  Presbyterianism  in  Scot- 
*^nd  with  the  Government  of  the  Revolution*  But  the  various 
Writers  show  not  only  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  political 
^Uuation,  but  also  a  most  commendable  tolerance  towards  their 
t^litical  opponents,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil.  The  ballads 
^re  upon  the  whole  pure  in  tone  ;  they  are  written  in  very  vigor- 
ous language;  there  is  great  variety  in  the  versification;  and 
t;he  ring  of  the  verse  is  simply  perfect.  The  idiom  is  pure  and  the 
eviction  copious ;  but  technical  terms,  political,  military,  and  eccle- 
siastical, are  freely  borrowed  from  English.  We  have  graphic 
pictures  of  the  state  of  the  country ;  and  references  to  local  cele- 
brities of  the  day  which  are  very  interesting.  The  clan  system  is 
in  full  vigour;  and  the  poet  seems  to  excel  himself  when  his  Chief 
is  the  theme  of  praise.  In  Kintail  the  name  that  overshadows 
all  others  is  Mackenzie.  He  is  *'  Seaforth,''  once  indeed  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  rhyme  "  Forth-sea,"  but  more  commonly  **  Mac 
Coinnich."  The  minister  of  Kilduich  thus  speaks  of  the  Seaforth 
of  the  day — 

**  Bu  mhaith  Coinneach  nam  buadh  tha  mi  'g  ionndrainn  uam, 
'S  e  nach  ceUeadh  a  chruas  's  a'  chuirt  ud ; 
Bkr  larla  'n  Taobh-tuath  dh'  fh&g  deurail  mo  ghruaidh, 
'B  mor  iarguin  aig  uaisle  dhiithch'  air ;" 

and  another,  addressing  the  chief,  says  proudly — 

"  'S  gur  h-e  b'  fhasan  riamh  dha  t'  aitim 
Bhi  tapaidh  's  an  rioghachd, 
Falbh  mar  ghaisgich,  feileadh  breacain, 
Fo  bhrataich  nan  righrean." 

Other  men  of  note  in  their  day  and  district  are  frequently  referred 


*'  Aonghas  nan  Gleann  a  bha  inbheil  's  an  Fhraing." 

Again — 

"  B'  ann  duibh  Maighstear  Ailean  agus  Alastair  fearail 
Le  iomadh  ceann  baile  'n  a  gheard.'' 

Og  Ghearrloch  bho  thuath  le  armuinn  gun  ghruaim" 
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u  called  upon  to  join  the  chief.      The  following  give*  «  viiid 

!>ictura  of  the  unaettled    state    of  the   country    in  the  ywi 
ollowing  the  Revolution  ; — 

"  Chaidh  ceartaa  air  chill  duinii, 
Leis  na  cbraajman  th'  oc'-sa  ; 
Gradh,  creideamh,  is  dii'il  mbaith, 
Chaidh  an  triuir  sin  air  seachran. 
Ni  'bhirr  tha  'g  ar  cijirradh, 
Airgiod  maiiid  agna  sesae ; 
Cha  lugha  ar  ciiram 
Ma  dhilblar  oimn  feachda. 

Beairt  eile  mar  ch&a  oimn 

Dh'  fhks  a'  mheirle  cbo  fuant' ; 

Fear  ri  spuilleadh  na  r&idibfa, 

Goid  hhb  aguB  chapull ; 

'8  ged  gheibht'  (ear  c&rr  dhiaUi 

Dheanadh  ageoil  dhomh  chionn  taisgeil, 

Ni  na  h-uachdaraiii  tJtir  ur 

Cho  cheart  'e  is  bed  e  'n  a  chmceann. 

'S  ged  chuir  Uilleam  a  nail  orr" 

Conuuiudair  a  chasg  so ;  ■ 

Cha'n  urrainn  e  cheannaachadh, .  i 

Antlachd  Loch-Arcaig ; 

'S  na  mairt  a  ghoidear  leo  'b  t-samhradh 

'H  iad  'a  l&n  geamhraidh  dha  chaiptin-s*. 

Those  who  have  taken  the  part  of  WiUiam  and  Mary  in  the 
national  qaarrel  are  denount^  in  ansparing  terms.  They  are 
traitors ;  and  traitors  will  be  traitors  stUl — 

"  Caochlaidh  iad  mar  chaochlas  smth 
Senmas  an  d6,  'm  Prionnsa  'd  diugh." 

As  tor  William  and  Mary,  these  Highland  bftrds  exhaust  all  the 
vocabulary  and  imagery  at  their  command  in  painting  their 
gnilt.  Mary  is  the  daughter  of  the  banished  King ;  William  is  hii 
son-in-law  and  his  nephew.  The  revolt  of  Absalom  against  David 
is  a  )>araltel  case  ;  and  these  deserve  Absalom's  doom.     Again — 

"  Fhuair  Achitophel  Ute 
Ann  am  Main  'oheart  rireadh," 
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I  insult  to  the  nobles  of  Britain  that  insignificant  Orange 
provide  a  Sovereign  for  them  : — 

*'  Cha  lugha  mhasladh  do  mhaithibh  Shasuinn 
lad  bhi  cur  as  daibh  f^in  le  'n  deoin ; 
ChaiU  iad  beairteas  ns  gu  frasach 
Is  luingeas  mharsanda  na's  leoir." 

Ohristian  Kings  are  called  upon,  in  a  passionate  lyric  com- 
n  the  year  1692,  to  interfere  in  this  dynastic  struggle  and 
>re  the  rightful  King  to  Britain  : — 

"  Rinn  iad  Banrigh  dhaibh  mar  sgidle 
De  Mhairi  's  a'  mhulad-sa, 
Is  righ  d'a  c^e  ann  an  style 
Bho  nach  oighrich  Willie." 

onarchs  of  Europe  are  told  that  if  such  deeds  are  justified 
wned  head  is  safe.  The  Scottish  nobles  are  abjured  by 
>atrioti8m,  their  religion,  and  their  loyalty  to  lay  aside 
ifferences  and  unite  in  restoring  the  exiled  James  to  his 
and  much  needed  rest  to  the  country.  At  the  time  the 
il  outlook  is  gloomy.  The  anonymous  author  of  the 
"ess  to  the  Highland  Gentlemen  who  fought  at  Killie- 
),"  has  preserved  in  his  own  Gaelic  accent  the  cry  of  the 
1  soldiers  for  quarter  in  that  short  and  sharp  struggle : — 

"  Bu  lionmhor  's  an  uair  ud 
Curaidh  glusisad  's  e  leointe, 
Cinn,  aid,  agus  gruagan, 
Fir  gun  chluasan  gun  chbmhradh ; 
Cha  chluinnt'  ann  a  dh'  eubh 
Ach  *  AUeiae'y  agus  'Vo  is  me; 
Quarters /or  Jesus ' 
Bu  Bheurla  dhaibh  'n  cbmhnuidh.'^ 

ithor  most  forcibly  and  accurately  describes  the  political 
m  as  it  appeared  to  the  Highland  politician  of  that  day — 

"  Ach  's  mor  m'  iomaguin  's  mo  smaointean 
Thaobh  gach  ciiis  a  ta  'g  ^irigh, 
Gu'm  bi  Breatann  dheth  ciurrt,' 
Fuil  bhriiit'  ann  an  Eirinn  ; 
Gu'm  bi  bristeadh  a'  chnaimh, 
Eadar  M^i  is  Seumas ; 
'S  gu'm  bi  'n  smior  aig  an  Fhrangach, 
Mu'n  ceannsaich  sibh  ch^ile." 

22 
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But  the  good  time  will  come  when  right  will  triumph  over  might;  I 

and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  patriots  to  work  and  pray  for  its  speedy  I 

arrival.      The  waiters   upon   Providence,  whom    Macrae  treats  I 

with  great  contempt,  will  be  left  out  in  the  cold —  I 

**  lomadh  tigheama  's  post',  1 

Nach  ebl  domhsa  n(o)is  chur  an  dkn,  I 

Tha  'n  trath-sa  gu  moiteil,  I 

Le  phrlibar  gu  bosdail  a'd  phkirt ;  J 

'S  ann  diubh  sin  Cuilfhodair,  I 

Granndaich,  is  Rosaich  a'  chluL"  I 

Those  who  took  a  more  active  part  on  William's  side  will  be  I 
treated  very  much  according  to  their  rank  and  zeal  in  his  cause.  I 
By  similes,  sometimes  more  forcible  than  delicate,  their  utter  col-  | 
lapse  is  vividly  pourtrayed  : 

"  Bi'dh  cinneadh  Mhic  Aoidh  's  am  mnathan  'g  an  caoidh 

Bi'dh  larla  sin  Chat 's  e  miamhail  gu  ceart, 
'S  e  triall  tarsainn  as  do  New  land  J'* 

The  *'  Tinkler  "  accuses  Argyle  of  aiming  at  the  crown — 

**  Cleas  Mhic  CaUein  fhiar-shuilich,  ' 

Bha  'g  iarraidh  thun  a'  chrJiin." 

« 

When  things  are  righted,  this  Highland  Chief  will  be  the  first  to 
be  called  to  account — 

<*  Gheibh  Mac  Cailein  air  thus  dhiubh, 
Dh'  aindeoin  a  chdirte 
'N  galar  bu  diithcbasach  dha." 

According  to  Macrae,  treachery  and  disloyalty  were  hereditary  in 
the  house  of  Argyle — 

"  B'e  dhdthchas  bho  sheanair, 
Bhi  daonnan  ri  mealladh  gach  ti ; 
'S  cha  b'  fhearr  e  tbaobh  athar, 
Ged  bu  mhor  a  mhaitheas  bho  'righ  ; 

but  **  The  Maiden  "  will  prove  an  effective  remedy  for  this  family 
disease  : 

**  Le  maighdeann  sgoraidheach  sgftthail 


'S  ged  thuit  e  cha'n  athais  dha  L'' 
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Altogether  the  Feraaig  Manuscript  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
important  contribution  to  our  stock  of  Gaelic  Literature.  The 
political  and  religious  intelligence,  the  devout  and  tolerant  spirit, 
the  strong  sense  and  literary  power  displayed  by  the  various 
writers  in  rude  and  turbulent  times,  are  cmlitable  to  our  people, 
while  the  enlightened  compiler  is  a  Highland  Chief  of  whom  not 
only  the  Macraes,  but  all  his  countiymen  may  well  be  proud. 


6th  May  1885. 

On  this  date  Canon  Thoyts,  Tain,  was  elected  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  Society.  Thereafter  the  Secretary  read  a  paper 
contributed  by  Mr  Charles  Fraser-Mackintosh,  M.P.,  on  un- 
published letters  of  Lord  Lovat,  between  1739  and  1743.  Mr 
Mackintosh's  paper  was  as  follows  : — 


SOME  LETTERS  OF  SIMON  LORD  LOVAT, 

1739-1743. 

No  m%tter  that  turns  up  in  connection  with  Simon  Lord 
Lovat  ever  fails  of  being  interesting.  At  present  the  North  is 
moved  bj^  the  Hppearance  of  a  claimant  to  the  Scottish  Lovat 
Peerage  and  Estates,  whose  success  would  add  a  hundred-fold  to 
the  romance  and  interest  attaching  to  Lord  Lovat' s  career. 

The  letters  after  given  show  Simon  at  his  best,  being  written 
after  he  had  succeeded  in  assuring  his  position  to  the  title  and 
estates,  and  when  it  would  seem  his  hitherto  chequered  life  would 
be  thereafter  one  of  repose  and  prosperity.  They  nearly  all 
concern  social  and  domestic  affairs,  and  are  in  this  respect  valu- 
able, indicating  his  real  character  by  and  through  daily  life  and 
transactions.  The  most  pregnant  public  allusion  is  contained  in 
the  letter  to  Mackintosh  in  December  1743,  and  shows  that  Lord 
Lovat  was  in  close  communication  with  the  Stuarts,  and  hoped 
for  an  immediate  landing. 

Taking  the  letters  in  their  order,  I  make  a  few  comments. 
They  are  claefly  addressed  to  Mr  Duncan  Eraser,  a  well-to-do  mer- 
chant of  Inverness,  elder  brother  of  Simon  Eraser,  sometime  Com- 
missary at  Gibraltar,  who  purchased  the  estate  of  Borlum,  calling 
it  Ness  Castle,  father  of  the  well-known  and  respected  Marjory, 
Ladj  Saltoun. 
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The  first  latter  is  dated  20th  May  1739,  and  his  Lordship's 
kindness  of  heart  is  shown  by  his  determination  to  right  the  Wlj 
whose  cattle  were  stolen,  and  which  were  promised  to  be  restored 
through  Barrisdale,  one  of  the  captains  of  the  watch,  known  as 
Coll  Ban.  Mrs  Mackenzie  had  just  lost  her  only  brother,  the 
Rev.  William  Baillie,  minister  of  the  third  charge  of  Invernen, 
son  of  the  well  known  Rev.  Robert  Baillie,  of  Inverness.  Lord 
Lovat's  correctness  in  his  affairs,  is  shown  by  his  laying  down  the 
rule  of  settlement  of  cu^counts,  taking  place  monthly.  The 
Governor  of  Inveimess  Castle  referred  to,  was  no  doubt  Grant, 
who  was  accused  in  1745  of  somewhat  hastily  surrendering  the 
Castle  to  Prince  Charles. — 

Dear  Cousin, — I  gave  you  the  trouble  of  a  line  yesterday, 
but  received  no  answer.  I  hope  this  will  find  you  and  your 
people  in  good  health,  and  I  assure  you  and  them  of  my  kind 
humble  service.  You  was  yesterday  busy  at  the  melancholy 
occasion  of  the  burial  of  my  dear  friend,  Mr  William  Baillie, 
which  gives  me  great  grief  and  concern.  I  beg  you  go  from  me, 
and  wait  of  his  sister,  Mrs  Mackenzie,  and  give  her  my  most 
humble  duty,  and  tell  her  that  I  have  not  fortitude  to  vnrite  to 
her  upon  her  brother's  death,  but  that  I  beg  to  know  how  she  is, 
and  that  she  may  expect  my  friendship  more  than  ever,  and  when 
the  tribute  that  she  must  pay  to  nature  is  over,  that  1  will  expect 
to  see  her.  In  the  meantime  you  may  let  her  know  that  Barns- 
dale  is  my  very  good  friend,  and  that  he  has  actually  a  party  in 
pursuit  of  the  thieves  that  stole  her  cattle,  and  acquaints  me  that 
he  does  not  doubt  of  success,  so  that  I  make  not  the  least  doubt 
of  recovering  her  payment  of  her  cattle. 

Let  me  know  if  you  have  recovered  all  my  things  out  of  the 
Pledger,  and  when  I  may  send  for  them.  The  bag  of  hops  may 
be  kept  in  a  good  place  in  town,  where  you  will  think  it  safe 
from  being  spoiled,  for  we  have  no  good  place  for  it  in  this  house. 
I  entreat  you  ma;p  remember  what  I  told  you  at  parting,  that  we 
may  clear  accounts  once  a  month,  and  then  tliere  will  be  no 
difficulty  about  vouchers  for  payment.  Thomas  Houston  is  to  be 
out  here  to-morrow  morning.  I  have  desired  him  to  wait  upon 
the  Governor,  and  to  make  him  my  compliments.  If  you  hare 
heard  anything  about  his  diet  for  Edinburgh,  I  entreat  you  to  let 
me  know  it. 

I  likewise  entreat  you  may  know  as  of  yourself,  what  day  the 
President  comes  to  Bunchruive  and  Achnagaim,  and  goes 
through  this  country  to  Brahan,  and  if  he  dines  at  Bunchruive 
or  Achnagaim,  and  what  day  he  goes  south,  that  my  posts  may 
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be  in  good  order  as  he  passes.  I  shall  long  to  hear  from  you.  If 
there  is  any  news  in  town,  I  hope  you  will  send  them,  and  I  am, 
with  sincere  esteem,  dear  Duncan, 

Tour  affectionate  cousin  and  faithful  slave, 

(Signed)        LOVAT. 
Beaufort,  20th  May  1739. 

The  next  letter  is  dated  12th  June  1739,  and  in  part  refers 
to  Lord  liOvat's  son,  Alexander,  who  died  at  Dunmaglass  in  1760, 
anmarried,  a  General  in  the  Dutch  service.     At  this  time  he  was 
bat  a  chOd,  his  £ather,  however,  describing  him  as  having  a  large 
head.     Notice  may  also  be  taken  of  his  Lordship's  patriotic  inten- 
tion to  purchase  a  picture  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  because,  as  he 
says,  "  he  always  loved  to  preserve  the  glory  and  honour  of  old 
azid  ancient  families,"  though  his  desire  was  thwarted  by  Mr  Evan 
fiaillie  of  Abriachan  (brother  to  Hugh  Baillie  of  Dochfour),  his 
Lordship's  bedlie  and  cashier,  who  probably  knew  that  money 
could  ill  be  spared.  — 

Dear  Cousin  Duncan, — I  have  sent  the  bearer,  John  Young, 
Greneral  of  our  Taylors,  to  take  off  clothes  for  my  little  boy  Sandie, 
9o  I  entreat  you  go  with  him  to  any  shop  where  you  can  get  it  most 
reasonable,  and  be  so  kind  as  to  see  him  cut  off  as  much  good,  strong 
drugget,  as  will  make  the  child  a  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches, 
with  lining  and  all  other  furniture  conform.  I  hope  his  periwig 
is  now  ready,  that  you  bespoke,  and  a  little  hat  for  him.  It  must 
not  be  very  little  for  he  has  a  good  large  head  of  his  age.  Be  so 
kind  as  let  me  know  the  prices  of  everything,  and  what  you 
bought  out  of  other  shops,  that  I  may  send  you  in  the  money  im- 
mediately. If  Mr  Donald  buys  any  books,  and  that  you  pay  the 
money  for  them,  I  shall  send  you  in  that  at  the  same  time. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  €k)vemor  is  so  well.  I  shall  have 
the  honour  to  write  to  him  to-morrow,  and  though  he  should  go  to 
CuUoden  before  I  go  into  town,  I  will  certainly  pay  my  respects  to 
him  there,  as  I  would  do  at  Inverness,  if  he  will  allow  me.  I  just 
now  got  your  letter,  and  I  give  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  sending 
him  the  salmond  in  my  name ;  it  gives  me  greater  pleasure  than 
twenty  times  the  value  of  it,  for  I  cannot  express  the  honour  and 
value  I  have  for  my  dearest  Grovemor. 

Pray  tell  Evan  Baillie  that  it  was  merely  for  the  insinua- 
tions that  he  made  to  me  in  his  letter,  that  I  yielded  my  resolu- 
tions of  purchasing  Sir  William  Wallace's  picture,  for  I  always 
loved  to  preserve  the  glory  and  honour  of  old  and  antient  families. 
Pray  show  this  to  Evan  when  he  comes  home. 
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I  offer  you,  aad  yonr  father  and  mother,  and  all  the  familj, 
my  kind  humble  service.  I  hope  your  mother  will  remember  what 
I  recommended  to  her  in  the  Roup.  Forgive  all  this  trouble,  and 
believe  that  I  am,  very  sincerely,  dear  Duncan, 

Your  affectionate  and  faithful  slave, 

(Signed)        LOVAT. 
Beaufort,  12th  June  1739. 

The  third  letter  is  dated  1st  June  1740,  and  shows  what  a 
good  style  Simon  kept  up.  Four-and-twenty  guests  from  differ- 
ent quarters  was  a  large  assembly,  and  contradicts  the  statement 
that  his  house  and  menage  were  mean. — 

Dear  Cousin  Duncan, — I  received  this  evening  your  letter. 
I  am  glad  that  you  are  well  after  your  great  fatigue  of  drinkiDg, 

I  have  sent  in  John  Forbes  with  money  to  pay  Lachlan  Mac- 
kintosh's hogshead  of  wine,  and  to  see  if  there  be  any  provisioDs 
had  for  me  in  town,  for  I  am  to  have  a  throng  company  with  me 
to-morrow.  I  believe  I  will  have  twenty-four  covers,  for  I  am  to 
have  strangers  from  several  comers.  I  have  ordered  John  Forbes 
to  cause  send  in  horses  for  all  Lachlan  Mackintosh's  wine,  and  for 
six  dozen  of  the  Spanish  wine,  and  for  what  provisions  can  be 
had.  I  offer  you  and  your  worthy  mother  my  affectionate  hum- 
ble service,  and  I  wish  your  honest  father,  and  my  friend  William, 
a  safe  return  home,  and  I  am  with  a  sincere  friendship  and  regard, 
dear  Duncan, 

Your  affectionate  cousin  and  faithful  slave, 

(Signed)        LOVAT. 
Beaufort,  1st  June  1740. 

The  seal  is  almost  entire.      Small  deer  head,  surmounted  with 
coronet,  around  "  Je  suis  prest." 

The  fourth  letter  is  dated  23rd  June,  same  month,  and  is  in- 
teresting as  showing  that  there  was  an  upper  dining-room  at  Beau- 
fort, and  that  east  winds  ran  on  till  midsummer.  This  circum- 
stance is  important,  for  the  prevalence  of  east  winds  about  Inver- 
ness has  been  supposed  to  be  a  comparatively  modem  evil.  Most 
old  people  now-a^ays  will  affirm  that  in  their  younger  days  the 
prevailing  winds  were  from  the  south-west,  and  the  summers 
earlier. — 

Dear  Oousin  Duncan,  ~I  hope  this  will  find  you  and  your 
honest  father  and  mother,  and  my  friend  William,  and  all  the 
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family  in  perfect  health,  and  I  sincerely  assure  you  and  them  of 
my  kindest  respects  and  humble  service. 

I  have  sent  in  the  bearer  for  my  post  letters,  which  I  entreat 
yoa  despatch  as  soon  as  possible,  wiUi  any  other  news  you  have  in 
town.  I  got  so  much  cold  by  going  out  yesterday,  with  the 
easterly  winds,  and  by  dining  in  the  High  Dining-Itoom,  that  I 
had  the  ague  iJl  nighty  and  I  am  just  now  going  to  take  a  vomit. 

I  hope  you  have  delivered  my  commission  to  Mr  Grant.  I 
shall  long  to  hear  from  you.  And  I  am,  with  a  sincere  esteem  and 
regard,  dear  Oousin  Duncan, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

(Signed)         LOVAT. 
Beaufort,  23rd  June  1740. 

Send  Is.  6d.  more  of  fi&rthings  per  bearer. 

The  fifth  letter  is  the  scroll  of  one  from  Duncan  Fraser,  to 
Lord  Lovat,  within  which  the  letters  were  found  wrapped  up. 
It  is*  without  date,  but  the  reference  to  Mr  Speaker  <  Onslow's  re- 
election for  the  third  time,  fixes  it  to  have  been  written  in  De- 
cember 1741 ;  also  the  reference  to  the  numbers  prayed  for  in 
chojnch,  shows  that  it  was  written  on  a  Sunday.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  though  Mr  Fraser  gives  gossip,  which  he  knew  would 
please  his  lordship,  yet  he  knows,  though  so  familiarly  treated  in 
the  letters,  his  own  position,  and  addresses  Lord  Lovat  with  every 
respect  I  cannot  throw  light  on  the  identity  of  the  Doctor  and 
Miss  Stewart  who  are  mentioned ;  and  the  reference  to  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  through  an^undecipherable  word,  is  obscure. 

No  date  (December  1741 1) 

My  Lord, — I  am  honoured  with  your  Lordship's.  Am  con 
eemed  you  paissed  last  night  so  ill.  But  hope  the  doctor  will  re 
move  all  such,  as  well  as  recover  your  legs,  and  continue  your 
good  spirits,  which  with  your  perfect  health  and  happiness  I 
sincerely  pray. 

The  King's  speech  is  here  enclosed  as  in  a  Tuesday's  Evening 
C0uraut,     The  Speaker  is  a  third  time  placed  in  his  chair. 

I  saw  Miss  Stewart  last  night  at  the  Modists  (Modistes  1) 
and  told  her  my  surprise  at  her  departure  from  your  Lordship's, 
upon  the  doctor's  appearance,  to  which  she  made  the  same  answer 
your  Lordship  wrote  me  of  the  other,  which  I  would  fain  take  to 
be  ominous.  Considering  they  will  probably  meet  at  your  Lord- 
ship's ere  the  ensuing  merry  days  are  over,  when  I  persuade 
myself  your  Lordship  will  not  miss  to  egg  the  proper  parties  pro- 
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Deeding,  lo  as  to  make  him  quit  making  one  of  the  number  of  I 

your  country  bachelors.  1 

I  am  concerned  for  the  sad  melancholy-^—*  of  D.  Hamilton.  1 

We  had  63  prayed  for,  this  day.  I 

The  sixth  letter,  dated  7th  February  1742,  is  highly  amusing,  I 
and  shows  the  unhappy  position  of  his  Lordship,  when  the  youth  1 
Maclean  who  shaved  lum,  ran  off.  He  complains  that  though  he  | 
has  18  to  20  men  servants,  no  one  was  qualified  to  shave  him.— 

My  Dear  Cousin  Duncan, — I  hope  this  will  find  you  and  your 
honest  father  and  mother,  and  all  the  family  in  perfect  health,  and    { 
I  sincerely  assure  you  and  them  of  my  affectionate  humble  service. 

That  lazy,  light-headed  rascall,  John  Maclean,  has  behaved 
so  insolently  and  impertinently  for  this  long  while  past,  that  I  was 
determined  to  keep  him  no  longer  than  till  Whitsunday  next  m 
my  family.     But  some  capricious  whim  having  seized  him,  he  left 
my  service  this  day  without  the  least  provocation,  and  I  am  r& 
solved  that  he  shall  never  put  a  razor  on  my  face  again.      I  have 
wrote  to  Edinburgh  myself,  and  my  secretary  has  wrote  to  Aber- 
deen to  get  me  a  riding  footman  that  can  shave  and  dress,  but  as 
I  have  not  among  eighteen  or  twenty  men  servants  any  one  thai 
can  shave  me  till  I  get  a  new  servant,  I  entreat,  my  dear  cousin 
Duncan,  that  you  wUl  find  out  some  boy  in  Inverness  that  will 
come  out  with  the  bearer,  or  to-morrow  evening,  and  if  he  pleases 
me  I  will  keep  him  till  I  get  another  servant,  and  if  he  is  inclined 
to  stay  with  me,  I  will  perhaps  engage  him  to  serve  me  as  riding 
footman.      I  don't  think  you  can  miss  to  find  some  lad  that  will 
be  fit  for  my  purpose  amongst  your  barbers  in  town,  and  I  shall 
pay  him  thankfully  for  his  pains. 

If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  do  me  the  favour  to  come  out 
here  to  see  me  on  Tuesday,  I  will  send  in  my  own  pad  early  on 
Tuesday  morning  for  you,  and  you  will  bring  my  post  letters  along 
with  you.  But  if  the  day  be  as  bad  as  this  day  is,  I  must  delay 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  till  a  better  day.  Willie^,  Culmiln's  son, 
who  came  in  to  see  me  an  hour  ago,  says  that  this  is  the  worst  day 
that  came  this  winter.  Jenny,  and  the  Chamberlain  and  his  wife, 
and  Mr  Baillie,  and  Gortuleg,  who  are  all  here,  joins  with  me  in 
making  you  our  affectionate  compliments.  And  I  am,  without 
reserve,  my  dear  Duncan, 

Your  most  affectionate  cousin  and  faithful  slave, 

(Signed)        LOVAT. 

Beaufort,  6th  and  7th  February  1742. 

*  Word  illegible. 
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The  seventh  and  laat,  dated  21st  November  1743,  is  addreaaed 
to  the  Laird  of  Mackintosh,  and  the  politeness  of  the  courtier  is 
here  seen  to  its  full.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  so  soon  after  its  date, 
such  trouble  fell  on  his  Lordship  and  the  Earl  of  Cromartj.  At 
this  time,  1743,  Simon  states  there  was  nothing  but  "mirth  and 
afifection,"  and  that  the  Earl  and  Doctor  Fraser  "  were  enough  to 
make  a  hundred  rejoice  if  they  were  in  company." — 

My  Dear  Laird  of  Mackintosh, — It  gave  me  vast  joy  to  know 
by  Invercauld  and  Dunie  that  you  and  the  worthy  Lady  Mackio- 
tosh,  and  dear  Miss  Farquharson,  are  in  perfect  health.  I  pray 
God  it  may  long  continue.  There  is  no  man  on  earth  wishes  it 
better,  and  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  assure  you  and  the  good  Lady 
Mackintosh  and  Miss  Farquharson  of  my  most  affectionate, 
humble  duty,  best  respects,  and  good  wishes,  in  which  my  son 
joins  me. 

I  owe  my  dear  Lady  Mackintosh  ten  million  of  thanks  for 
doing  me  the  honour  to  engage  her  lovely  brother,  the  young 
Laird  of  Invercauld,  to  see  me  in  this  little  hut.  His  visit  b«a 
given  me  va&t  pleasure,  and  I  have  enjoined  my  son  to  live  in 
great  friendship  with  him  all  his  life.  He  will  make  the  prettiest 
gentleman  that  ever  was  called  Farquharson,  which  I  wish  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  was  so  lucky  as  to  have  here  the  Earl 
of  Cromarty,  and  Lord  Macleod,  his  son,  and  his  governor,  and 
Dr  Fraser,  when  Invercauld  came  here.  They  are  all  still  here, 
except  Lord  Macleod,  who  is  gone  to  Edinburgh  to  his  colleges.  I 
never  saw  more  delightful  company  than  they  have  been  and  con- 
tinue so.  The  Earl  and  Dr  Fraser  are  enough  to  make  a  hundred 
rejoice  if  they  were  in  company.  There  was  nothing  but  mirth 
and  affection  among  us.  Dunie  will  do  me  justice  that  I  drank 
your  health  and  the  good  Lady  Mackintoshes,  as  a  family  health, 
every  day,  and  when  the  toast  went  round  Lady  Mackintosh  and 
Miss  Farquharson  were  not  forgot. 

I  am  sorry  that  young  Invercauld  is  so  pressed  with  time, 
that  he  could  not  stay  two  or  three  weeks  to  make  up  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  my  son,  that  they  might  contract  such  a  friend- 
ship as  would  last  all  their  days  after  I  am  dead  and  gone.  But 
I  hope  after  this  their  acqaintance  won't  be  to  make  whatever 
they  meet. 

I  beg  my  dear  Laird  of  Mackintosh  that  you  may  do  me  the 
honour  to  let  me  hear  from  you  once  every  week  or  ten  days,  that 
I  may  know  how  you  and  the  good  lady  Mackintosh  and  Miss 
Farquharson  do.  You  have  only  to  send  your  letters  to  Duncan 
Fraser's  by  any  person  that  comes  to  Inverness,  and  I  will  send 
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my  letter  to  him  for  7011,  so  that  we  m&y  correspoiul  withoat  joor 
having  the  trouble  of  sending  a  aervant  to  Beaufort,  or  mj  send- 
ing one  to  Hojhall,  unless  some  extraordinary  thing  happen. 

We  expetTt  great  newi  by  this  post  If  I  have  anything  ex- 
traordiaary,  I  wQl  acquaint  you.  I  pray  Qod  preserve  our  Erienda, 
and  restore  the  liberties  of  our  country,  and  I  am,  with  a  moit 
uncommon  esteem,  attachment',  and  respect,  my  dear  Laird  of 
Mackintosh,  your  most  obedient  and  moat  faithful,  humble  servant, 
and  most  affectionate  cousin,  (Signed)         LOYAT. 

Beaufort,  21st  November  1743. 

Altogether,  these  letters  show  Simon  to  have  been  kindly, 
hotipitable,  and  charitable ;  for  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  lot 
of  farthings  he  wished,  were  intended  for  wondering  beggars—* 
chus  he  used  to  converse  with  when  he  met  them. 

I  have  the  good  fortune  of  posaeosiiig  several  other  lett«n 
from  Lord  Lovat;  also  a  volume,  "Orawfurd's  Officers  of  State," 
which  was  in  his  library,  with  his  book-plate,  wherein  part  of  his 
designation  is  "  Oovernour  of  Inverness."  It  has  also  on  an  early 
blank  page,  a  long  holograph  note  in  Latin.  Books  with  hu 
plate  are  rare,  as  the  Castle  and  whole  contents  were  utterly 
destroyed  by  fire  by  the  Hanoverian  troops  immediatelv  aft«r  the 
BatUe  of  Culloden. 
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e  tha  an  riin  a'  Chomuinn : — Na  buill   a  dheanamh 
sa'  Ghailig ;   cinneas  Canaine,  Bardachd,  agus  CSuil  na 


2. 
iomlan 

Gkddhealtachd ;  Bardachd,  Seanachas,  Sgeulachd,  Leabhraichfian 
agus  Sgriobhanna  's  a*  chanain  sin  a  theamadh  o  dhearmad; 
Leabhar-lann  a  chur  suas  ann  am  baile  Inbhir-Nis  de  leabhndchibh 
agus  sgriobhanuaibh — ann  an  canain  sam  bith — a  bhuineas  do 
Chaileachd,  lonnsachadh,  Eachdraidheachd  agus  Sheanachasaibh 
nan  Gaidheal  no  do  thairbhe  na  Gaidhealtachd ;  c5ir  agus  cliu  nan 
Gaidheal  a  dhion ;  agus  na  Gaidheil  a  shoirbheachadh  a  ghoa  ge 
b'e  ait'  am  bi  iad. 

3.  '8  iad  a  bhitheas  'nam  buill,  cuideachd  a  tha  gabhail  suim 
do  runtaibh  a'  Chomuinn ;  agus  so  mar  gheibh  iad  a  staigh  :- 
Tairgidh  aon  bhall  an  t-iarradair,  daingnichidh  ball  eilo  an  tairgBe, 
agus,  aig  an  ath  choinneimh,  ma  roghnaicheas  a'  mhor-chuid  lo 
crannchur,  nithear  ball  dhith-se  no  dheth-san  cho  luath  's  a 
phaidhear  an  comh-thoirt ;  ciiirear  crainn  le  ponair  dhubh  agos 
gheal,  ach,  gu  so  bhi  dligheach,  feumaidh  tri  buill  dheug  an  crann 
a  chur,  Feudaidh  an  Comunn  Urram  Cheannardan  a  thoirt  do 
urrad  'us  seachd  daoine  oliuiteach. 

4.  Paidhidh  Ball  Urramach,  'sa'  bhliadhna   .  £0  10    6 

Ball  Cumanta 0     5    0 

Foghlainte GIG 

Agus  ni  Ball-beatha  aon  chomh-thoirt  de  .  7     7    0 


6.  'S  a'  cheud-mhios,  gach  bliadhna,  roghnaichear,  le  crainn, 
Co-chomhairle  a  riaghlas  gnothuichean  a'  Chomuinn,  's  e  sin — aim 
Cheann,  tri  lar-chinn,  Cleireach  Urramach,  Rilinaire,  lonmhasair, 
agus  coig  buill  eile — feumaidh  iad  uile  Gailig  a  thuigsinn  's  a 
bhruidhinn ;  agus  ni  coigear  dhiubh  coinneamh. 
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CONSTITUTION. 
1.  The  Society  ahall  be  called  the  "Oaeuo  Sooibtt  of 
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2.  The  objects  of  the  Society  are  the  perfecting  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  the  use  of  the  Gaelic  language ;  the  cultivation  of  the 
language,  poetry,  and  music  of  the  Scottish  Highlands ;  the  res- 
cuing firom  oblivion  of  Gaelic  poetry,  traditions,  legends,  books, 
and  manuscripts ;  the  establishing  in  Inverness  of  a  library,  to 
oonsLst  of  books  and  manuscripts,  in  whatever  language,  bearing 
upon  the  genius,  the  literature,  the  history,  the  antiquities,  and 
the  material  interests  of  the  Highlands  and  Highland  people  ;  the 
vindication  of  the  rights  and  character  of  the  Gaelic  people ;  and, 
generally,  the  furtherance  of  their  interests  whether  at  home'or 
abroad. 

3.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  persons  who  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  its  objects.  Admission  to  be  as  follows : — The  candidate 
shall  be  proposed  by  one  member,  seconded  by  another,  balloted 
for  at  the  next  meeting,  and,  if  he  or  she  have  a  majority  of  votes 
and  have  paid  the  subscription,  be  declared  a  member.  The  ballot 
shall  be  taken  with  black  beans  and  white ;  and  no  election  shall 
be  valid  unless  thirteen  members  vote.  The  Society  has  power  to 
elect  distinguished  men  as  Honorary  Chieftains  to  the  number  of 
seven. 

4.  The  Annual  Subscription  shall  be,  for — 
Honorary  Members    .                                   .  XO  10     6 

Ordinary  Members 0     5     0 

Apprentices 0     10 

A  life  Member  shall  make  one  payment  of .  7     7     0 

5.  The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  en- 
trusted to  a  Council,  chosen  annually,  by  ballot,  in  the  month  of 
January,  to  consist  of  a  Chief,  three  Chieftains,  an  Honorary 
Secretary,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  five  other  Members  of  the 
Society,  aJl  of  whom  shall  understand  and  speak  Gaelic ;  five  to 
form  a  quorum. 
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6.  Comar  coinneamhan  a'  Chomuinn  gach  seachdnin  o  thois- 
each  an  Deicheamh  mios  gu  deireadh  Mhairt,  agus  gach  oeithir- 
la-deag  o  thoiseach  Ghiblein  gu  deireadh  an  Naothamh-mois.  'S 
i  a'  Ghailig  a  labhrai  gach  oidhche  mu'n  seacb  aig  a'  chnid  a's 
lugha. 

7.  Guiridh  a'  Oho-chomhairle  la  air  leth  anns  an  t-Seachdamh- 
mioB  air-6on  Coinneamh  Bhliadhnail  aig  an  cumar  Oo-dheachainn 
agos  air  an  toirear  duaisean  air-son  Piobaireachd  'us  ciuil  Ghaidh- 
ealach  eile  ;  anns  an  fheasgar  bithidh  co-dheuchainn  air  Leughadh 
agus  aithris  Bardachd  agus  Rosg  nuadh  agus  taghta  ;  an  deigfa  sm 
camar  Cuirm  chuidheachdail  aig  am  faigh  nithe  Craidihealach  rogh- 
ainn  'san  uirghioll,  ach  gun  roinn  a  dhiultadh  dhaibh-san  nach  toig 
Gailig.  Giulainear  cosdas  na  co-dheuchainne  le  trusadh  sonndchte 
a  dheannamh  agus  cuideachadh  iarraidh  o'n  t-sluagh. 

8.  Gha  deanar  atharrachadh  sam  bith  air  coimh-dhealbhadh  a' 
Ghomuinn  gun  aoniachadh  dha  thrian  de  na'm  bheil  de  luchd- 
broidhinn  Gkilig  air  a'  chlar-ainm.  Ma's  miann  atharrachadh  a 
dheanamh  is  eiginn  sin  a  chur  an  ceill  do  gach  ball,  mios,  aig  a' 
chuid  a's  lugha,  roimh'n  choinneimh  a  dh'fheudas  an  t^ktharradiadh 
a  dheanamh.  Feudaidh  ball  nach  bi  a  lathair  roghnachadh  le 
lamh-aithne. 

9.  Taghaidh  an  Gomunn  Bard,  Piobaire,  agus  Fear-leabhar- 
lann. 


Ullaichear  gach  Paipear  agus  Leughadh,  agus  giulainear  gach 
Deasboireachd  le  run  fosgailte,  duineil,  durachhdach  air-son  na 
firinn,  agus  cuii*ear  gach  ni  air  aghaidh  ann  an  spiorad  caomh, 
glan,  agus  a  reir  riaghailtean  dearbhta. 
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6.  The  Society  shall  hold  its  meetings  weekly  from  the 
beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  March,  and  fortnightly  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  September.  The  basiness 
shall  be  carried  on  in  Gaelic  on  every  alternate  night  at  least. 

7.  There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  in  the  month  of  July, 
the  day  to  be  named  by  the  Ck>mmittee  for  the  time  being,  when 
Competitions  for  Prizes  shall  take  place  in  Pipe  and  other  High- 
land Music.  In  the  evening  there  shall  be  Competitions  in  Read- 
ing and  Reciting  Caelic  Poetry  and  Prose,  both  original  and  select. 
After  which  there  will  be  a  Social  Meeting,  at  which  Gaelic  sub- 
jects shall  have  the  preference,  bat  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
entirely  to  preclude  participation  by  persons  who  do  not  under- 
stand Gaelic.  The  expenses  of  the  competitions  shall  be  defrayed 
out  of  a  special  fund,  to  which  the  general  public  shall  be  invited 
to  subscribe. 

8.  It  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  Society  that  no  part  of  the 
Constitution  shall  be  altered  without  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Gaelic  speaking  Members  on  the  roll ;  but  if  any  alterations 
be  required,  due  notice  of  the  same  must  be  given  to  each  member, 
at  least  one  month  before  the  meeting  takes  place  at  which  the 
alteration  is  proposed  to  be  made.  Absent  Members  may  vote  by 
mandates. 

9.  The  Society  shall  elect  a  Bard,  a  Piper,  and  a  Librarian. 


All  Papers  and  Lectures  shall  be  prepared,  and  all  Dieknissions 
carried  on,  with  an  honest,  earnest,  and  manful  desire  for  truth ; 
and  all  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  a  pure  and  gentle  spirit, 
and  according  to  the  usually  recognised  rules. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  presenting  the  Society  with  its  twelfth  Volume,  the 
Council  has  again  to  announce  a  larger  Volume  than  any  of  its 
predecessors ;  and  it  is  a  further  matter  of  congratulation  that, 
while  former  Volumes  were  larger  by  reason  of  two  or  more  years' 
work  being  issued  together,  this  Volume  contains  but  the  record 
of  one  Session's  work  only.  Nothing  could  at  once  better  prove 
the  wealth  of  the  Ghielio  material  with  which  we  deal,  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Society's  work,  and  the  energy  and  vitality  of  its  mem- 
bers. It  will  be  found  that  the  papers  and  lectures  in  this  book 
are  not  merely  interesting  in  themselves,  but  also  most  important 
in  their  bearing  on  Highland  History,  Antiquities,  and  literature. 
The  Volume  begins  with  the  Society's  July  Assembly  last  year, 
and  ends  with  the  winter  and  spring  papers  in  May,  thus  contain- 
ing exactly  a  yearns  record  of  work.  The  last  Session  has  probably, 
in  respect  of  papers,  lectures,  and  discussions,  been  the  most  active 
the  Society  has  ever  had. 

In  taking  a  general  survey  over  men  and  work  in  the  Gaelic 
and  also  in  the  wider  Celtic  field,  we  have  first,  with  sorrow,  to 
record  the  death  of  the  veteran  Gaelic  scholar,  the  Bev.  Dr 
Thomas  Maclauchlan,  of  Edinburgh.  For  the  last  generation  Dr 
Maclauchlan  was  our  leading  Gaelic  scholar;  he  was  practically 
arbiter  in  matters  of  Cktelic  literature  and  scholarship,  a  position 
which  he  filled  with  honour  and  good  judgment.  He  was  the 
connecting  link  between  the  old  literary  school  of  Gktelic  writers 
and  scholars,  and  the  new  school  of  critics  and  philologists.  His 
works  have  had  a  most  potent  effect  in  bringing  Gaelic  studies 
into  good  repute  among  British  scholars,  and  his  editions  of  the 
Dean  of  Lismore's  Book,  and  Bishop  Oarsewell's  Prayer  Book, 
have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  give  people  a  proper  idea 
of  what  the  history  of  the  Gaelic  language  must  have  becoL    ThA 
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tranBlaiioQ  of  the  Dean's  Book  was  a  most  arduous  task,  and, 
considering  the  state  of  Celtic  scholarship  at  the  time,  a  marrel 
of  accuracy  and  learning.  His  other  chief  works  are  "Celtic 
Qleanings,"  and  the  "  Early  Scottish  Church,"  while  he  also  wrote 
the  history  of  Gaelic  Literature  in  Keltic's  History  of  the  High- 
lands, a  piece  of  work  which  is  unique  in  its  excellence.  He  was 
also  engaged  on  the  revision  of  the  translation  of  the  Gaelic  Bible. 
Pr  Maclauchlan  was  chief  of  our  Gaelic  Society  in  1880,  and,  be- 
sides doing  his  duty  as  that  year's  chief,  his  name  appears  often 
in  our  Volumes  as  the  author  of  papers  delivered  before  the  Society 
and  printed  in  our  Transactions. 

In  Gaelic  literature,  considerable  activity  and  interest  are 
manifested.  Mr  Lachlan  Macbean,  a  well-known  member  of  our 
body,  besides  translating  into  beautiful  English  verse  the  poems  of 
Dugald  Buchanan,  has  returned  to  his  old  love  of  music,  and  has 
issued  a  selection  of  the  most  popular  Gaelic  psalm  tunes;  while 
Mr  Henry  Wbyte  is  still  adding  to  his  "  Celtic  Lyre."  Rev.  Mr 
Cameron's  first  volume  of  the  Scottish  Cdtie  Review  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  issue  of  number  four.  And  while  these  words  are 
being  penned,  Mrs  Mackellar's  translation  of  the  Queen's  "  More 
Leaves  "  has  been  handed  in  to  us,  fresh  from  the  press.  Who 
but  the  queen  of  our  modem  Gaelic  poets  should  translate  our 
Queen's  book ! 

Li  general  Celtic  scholarship  and  literature  there  are  one  or 
two  events  of  Importance  to  record.  The  Bevue  Celtique^  the 
most  important  of  Celtic  periodicals,  devoted  as  it  is  to  Celtic 
philology,  antiquities,  and  the  editing  of  texts  and  MSS.,  is  now 
edited  by  M.  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  one  of  our  foremost  Celtic 
philologists,  M.  Gaidoz,  who  started  and  who  so  ably  conducted 
the  Revus  for  fifteen  years,  having  sought  well-earned  repose. 
Mr  Stokes  has  published  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Philological 
Society's  Transactions  two  treatises  of  vast  importance  to  Celtic 
Philology.  The  first  work — over  one  hundred  pages  in  length 
—discusses  in  a  concise  form  "Celtic  Declension."  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important  contribution  that  has  yet  been  made 
to  the  subject  since  the  time  of  2ieuss.     It  contains  not  only  Old 
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Irish  and  Old  Welsh  Declensions,  but  also  attempts  to  restore  the 
Old  Celtic  Declension.  A  concise  account  is  given  of  the  "  des- 
mential  changes,''  and  also  of  the  Gaulish  inscriptions.  The  other 
paper  is  upon  the  Neo-Celtic  Verb  Substantive,  and  it  contains  a 
most  important  account  of  vocalic  change.  Dr  Kuno  Mejer  has 
published  valuable  editions  of  the  Caih  Finntraga  and  Meragud 
UUix.  Professor  Rhys  has  been  the  Hibbert  Lecturer  for  this 
year;  his  subject  was  "the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as 
Illustrated  by  Celtic  Heathendom."  He  passed  in  review  the 
whole  subject  of  Celtic  Religion  and  Mythology,  and  advanced 
such  interesting  and  staitling  theories  that  his  published  work 
wiU  be  waited  for  with  some  ecigemess  by  enthusiastic  Celtists. 

The  Educational  Minute  of  May  of  last  year,  which  we  de- 
scribed in  YoL  XI.,  has  been  embodied  in  the  new  Scotch  Code. 
But  unfortunately,  though  Gaelic  is  allowed  as  a  specific  subject, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  not  placed  upon  the  specific  schedule:  only  a 
note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  informs  the  public  that  Gaelic  may 
be  taken  as  a  specific  subject,  ''provided  it  be  taught  upon  a 
graduated  scheme,  to  be  approved  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors" ! 
The  Gaelic  to  be  taught  is  to  be  settled  for  each  school  by  the 
caprices  of  teachers  and  inspectors !  Evidently,  however,  this  is 
only  a  temporary  device,  and  next  year  we  may  hope  to  see  Gkielic 
on  Schedule  Four  beside  Latin  and  Greek.  A  committee  of  this 
Society  drew  up  a  Gaelic  Scheme  that  may  be  worth  I'eproducing 
in  the  circumstances : — 

1st  Stage.  Reading  of  50  pages  of  ordinary  Gaelic  prosa 
Reciting  of  50  lines  of  Gaelic  Poetry.  General  knowledge  of 
Craelic  Declension. 

2nd  Stage.  Reading  100  pages  of  Gaelic  poetry  and  verse. 
Writing  to  dictation  from  the  same.  Reciting  of  100  lines  of 
Gaelic  Poetry,  with  meanings  and  allusions.  General  knowledge 
of  Gkelic  Granmiar. 

3rd  Stage.  Reading  of  Gaelic  prose  and  verse.  Reciting  of 
150  lines  of  Gaelic  poetry.  Composition  of  a  theme  in  Gaelic, 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  history,  construction,  and  literature 
of  the  Gaelic  language. 
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The  above  acheme  is  as  difficult  as  can  be  allowed  irith  a 
▼iew  to  any  practical  good  being  intended  to  result  from  the  ood- 
cession  of  Gaelic  as  a  specific  subject ;  and,  as  such,  we  yentoreto 
think,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  official  quarters. 

We  must  not  close  the  introduction  to  this  Volume,  the 
magwum  ojnu  of  the  Society,  without  referring  to  its  editor,  oar 
secretary,   Mr  Mackenzie.     Mr  Mackenzie  has  been  appointed 
Principal  Clerk  to  the  Crofter  Commission,   and,  although  this 
means  the  loss  of  his  invaluable  services  to  us,  we  sincerely  con- 
gratulate him  on  a  step  of  advancement  so  well-deserved  for  his 
unremitting  energy  in  the  Gaelic  cause.     Our  very  best  wishes 
follow  hinL     His  decade  of  work  for  the  Society  will  be  a  proud 
memory  for  him  as  it  is,  in  the  excellence  of  its  results,  an  honour 
to  us.     He  has  fitly  crowned  his  work  by  the  energy  of  last 
session,  leaving  to  his  successor  the  Gaelic  Society  in  a  condition 
which,  because  flourishing  and  in  good  order,  will  be  all  the  more 
difficult  to  maintain. 

Invbbnbss,  August  1886. 


TE  AN  S  ACTIONS. 


ANNUAL  ASSEMBLY. 


The  Fourteenth  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Society  took  place 
m  the  Music  Hall,  Inverness,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  9th 
July  1885.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr  Allan  R.  Mackenzie, 
JT.  of  Kintail,  Chief  of  the  Society.  He  was  supported  by  Sir 
K.  S.  Mackenzie  of  Gairloch,  Bart.;  Rev.  A.  Macdonald,  Logie- 
Eaeter;  Mr  William  Fraser,  of  Elgin,  Illinois;  Mr  A.  Macdonald, 
^Iranald ;  Captain  A.  M.  Chisholm,  Glassbum ;  Mr  Alexander 
^acdonald  of  Treaslane;  Bailie  Mackay,  Bailie  Ross,  Mr  Duncan 
Shaw,  W.S.,  Inverness ;  Mr  William  Mackay,  solicitor ;  Mr  G. 
J.  Campbell,  solicitor ;  Mr  F.  Macdonald,  Druidaig ;  Mr  R.  Mac- 
lean, Ardross ;  Mr  Colin  Chisholm,  Namur  Cottage ;  Mr  E.  H. 
Macmillan,  Caledonian  Bank ;  Mr  A.  Macbain,  Raining's  School; 
Mr  A  Mackenzie,  Ballifeary;  Mr  A.  Mackenzie,  Silverwells;  Mr 
*•  H.  Smait,  drawing-master;  Mr  A.  0.  Mackenzie,  Maryburgh; 
^r  F.  M.  Mackenzie,  High  Street;  Mr  William  Mackenzie, 
^^cretary,  &c.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  the  members  of 
^e  Society  and  their  friends,  as  well  as  the  general  public  and 
strangers  from  a  distance  who  came  to  Inverness  to  take  part  in 
the  Wool  Fair.  While  the  company  were  assembling,  the  pipers 
^the  Rifle  Volunteers,  under  Pipe-Major  Ferguson,  perambulated 
the  principal  streets,  Pipe-Majors  Maclennan,  of  the  2nd  Rat- 
ion Cameron  Highlanders,  and  Mackenzie,  of  the  3rd  Battalion 
^orth  Highlanders,  at  the  same  time  playing  a  selection  of 
Highland  airs  in  the  entrance  lobby.  Shortly  after  eight  o'clock 
the  proceedings  commenced  by 

Mr  Mackenzie,  the  Secretary,  intimating  apologies  for  absence 
from  the  following  gentlemen  : — Lord  Dunmore,  the  Earl  of  Sea- 
field,  Lord  Archibald  Campbell,  The  Chisholm,  Mr  D.  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  M.P;  Mr  Munro-Ferguson  of  Novar,  M.P.;  Mr  Charles 
Frascr-Mackintosh,  M.P.;  Mr  Osgood  H.  Mackenzie  of  Inverewe; 
Mr  K.  J.  Matheson,  yr.  of  Lochalsh ;  Major  Rose  of  Elilravock  ; 
Mr  J.  Douglas  Fletcher,  yr.  of  Rosehaugh ;  Mr  Angus  Mack- 
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intoab  of  Hblme;  Sheriff  Blair,  InvemeBS;  Rev.  A.  D.  M&e* 
k^nzie,  Mflmorack ;  Captain  O^Sullivan,  Inverness ;  Mr  CharV^ 
Innes,  solicitor,  Inverness ;  Mr  ^   Burgess,  banker,  Gairloch; 
Mr   P.    Burgess,   factor,    Glenmoriston ;    £x-Bailie    Maodonaid, 
Aberdeen ;  Mr  James  Barron,  Inverness ;  Mr  L.  Macdonald  d 
Skeabost,  and  others. 

Professor  Blackie  wrote : — 

"  Broughton,  Peeblesshire,  3rd  July. 
**  Dear  Sir, — You  are  very  kind  to  wish  to  keep  me  longwas 
a  Highlander,  but  I  have  done  my  work  in  that  quarter,  and  must 
now  submit  to  die  as  I  was  bom,  a  Lowlander.     NeveitheleflB, 
had  I  been  free  to  wander  about  at  this  season,  I  might  have  done 
myself  the  pleasure  to  visit  the  fair  city,  whose  beauties,  I  think, 
I  once  sang  in  a  sonnet ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  year  I  am  tied 
down  to  Tweedside,  doing  family  duty  from  which  only  the  im- 
perative call  of  public  work  could  withdraw   me.      With  beet 
wishes  for  the  success  of  your  gathering  on  the  9th,  believe  me, 
sincerely  yours,  "  John  S.  Blackik." 

The  Chief,  on  rising  to  speak,  was  received  with  loud  cheen. 
He  said — When  travelling  in  a  railway  carriage  a  few  months  ago, 
I  read  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  tlus  Society,  and  saw  that 
I  had  been  elected  Chief  for  the  year,  I  thought  there  must 
have  been  some  mistake,  and  it  was  not  until  I  arrived  at 
home  and  found  a  letter  from  our  worthy  Secretary,  confirm- 
ing the  report,  that  I  fully  realised  the  great  honour  which 
had  been  bestowed  upon  me.  (Applause.)  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, we  have  met  here  to-night  to  celebrate  the  fourteenth  annusi 
assembly  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness,  and  holding  as  I  do 
a  very  strong  opinion  that,  if  we,  as  a  Society,  ever  allow  political 
questions  of  any  sort,  no  matter  how  important,  or  of  how  great 
interest  they  may  be  to  us,  to  appear  at  our  assemblies,  from  that 
time  dissension  and  strife  will  spring  up  amongst  us — (Hear,  hear) 
— and  we  will  soon  drift  apart,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  great 
power  for  good,  which  I  am  certain  this  Society  can  bring  to  bear 
on  the  people  in  whose  welfare  and  prosperity  we  take,  and  should 
take,  so  active  an  interest.  (Applause.)  Holding  these  opinions,  I 
do  not  intend  to  say  one  word  which  can  be  turned  by  my  bitterest 
political  opponent  into  a  channel  which  I  never  intended,  or  even 
to  mention  a  subject  which  is  never  for  long  out  of  our  thou^ts, 
*or  our  daily  conversation.  That  our  Chief  at  the  last  annual 
dinner  had  to  do  this  we  are  aware,  but  on  that  occasion  it  was 
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ilntoat  forced  upon  him,  and  you  would  all  have  beCn  much  ilia- 
*p)X)inted  if  he  had  not  choeen  the  subject  he  did  forlKa  speedh, 
bat  1  know  he  is  the  last  man  who  would  wish  t/>  establish  that  aa 
a  precedent.  (Applause.)  I  have  to  congratulate  the  Sodet; 
that  since  the  loss  of  Cluny,  which  was  bo  feelingly  referred  to  by 
Lochiel  on  that  occasion,  none  of  our  members  have  been  taken 
from  na,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  to  welcome  a  great 
Dnmber  of  gentlemen  who  have  since  joined  us.  It  is,  as  I  have 
ilieady  stated,  now  fourteen  years  since  this  Society  was  first 
•Urted,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  it  is  remarkable. 
Not  only  is  it  still  living  and  flourishing,  but  it  appears  destined 
10  the  fature  to  exercise  a  still  more  powerful  influence  over  all  that 
pertains  to  Celtic  literature  and  Celtic  life  than  it  has  even  hitherto 
•ooomplished,  and  those  of  us  who  have  followed  the  Transactions,  as 
they  appeared  from  year  to  year,  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
marvellous  amount  of  research,  involving  enormous  labour,  and  in 
(11  cases  a  labour  of  love,  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  those 
papers ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  priucipaUy  owing 
to  the  eSbrts  of  the  members  of  this  Society  that  a  large  quantity 
of  Celtic  poetry,  history,  and  tradition  have  been  rescued  from 
oblivion.  (Cheers.)  liie  success  of  the  past  ought  to  encourage 
DS  to  harder  work  in  the  cultivation  of  the  language,  poetry, 
antiquities,  and  history  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  to  promote 
which  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Society.  The  revival 
of  Celtic  literature  must,  I  think,  produce  good  results  on  the 
character  and  interests  of  the  Gaelic  people.  When  the  revival 
took  place,  as  you  may  remember,  the  language  and  customs  of 
the  race  were  on  the  eve  of  disappearing ;  the  movement  for  a 
Celtic  Chair  was  brought  forward,  and  mamly  owing  to  the  great 
Keal  and  enthusiasm  of  one  of  the  honorary  chieftains  of  this 
Society,  successfilly  carried  out ;  from  that  time,  the  int«reata 
which  it  is  the  province  of  this  Society  to  preserve  have  prospered, 
sod  all  that  is  worth  preserving  is  now  certain  to  be  saved  from 
destruction.  (Cheers.)  There  is  one  subject  which  this  Society 
hsa  always  taken  a  great  interest  in,  and  that  is  the  teaching  of 
Gaelic  in  Highland  schools  Last  year,  for  a  reason  which  I  need 
not  mention,  it  was  my  duty,  aa  well  as  my  pleasure,  to  enter  into 
more  schools,  and  to  converse  with  more  teachers  than  often  falls 
to  the  lot  of  one  man — (Laughter^ — and  I  found  that  the  feeUng 
WM  imanimoua  that  it  was  tasential  that  there  should  be  a  special 
grant  for  the  teaching  of  Gaelic,  and  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why 
a  boy  or  a  girl  should  not  be  taught  Gaelic  as  thoroughly  as  thby 
mn  taiogbi  English.    (Cheers.)    Necessary  ae  it  is  for  children  to 
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learn  English,  bo  that  they  may  be  able  when  they  grow  iq> 
to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  tJiej 
would  not  be  able  to  fight  this  battle  better,  and  with  more  hopes 
of  BuooesB,  if  they  could  speak  not  only  English  but  Gaelic  as  velL 
(Hear,  hear.)  Personally,  I  regret  Uiat  I  am  not  able  to  speak 
Gaelic,  and  though,  perhaps,  I  am  now  too  old  to  hope  to  attain  any 
great  result  if  I  were  to  try  and  overcome  this  defect,  I  can  obIj 
trust  that  if,  in  years  to  come,  it  should  be  your  wish  to  oonfer 
the  honour  you  have  paid  me  on  my  son,  I  may  be  one  of  the 
company  who  will  listen  to  him  making  a  Gaelic  speech  in  this 
room,  even  though  I  may  have  to  get  him  to  translate  it  aiter 
wards  for  my  special  benefit.  (Applause.)  I  have  often  been 
much  struck — in  spite  of  the  concessions  which  were  granted  by 
the  Government  in  1875  and  1878,  practically  teachers,  evoi 
when  the  children  only  understand  Gaelic,  make  very  little  use  of 
that  language  in  the  schools — at  the  rapid  strides  which  the 
children  make,  and  which  speaks  very  highly  both  of  the  natiusl 
sharpness  and  cleverness  of  Highland  children,  as  well  as  the 
trouble  and  patience  which  teachers  must  exercise  to  bring  this 
about.  I  remember  one  teacher  in  a  Highland  parish  telling  me 
that  though  he  himself  was  quite  ignorant  of  Gaelic,  he  found  the 
children  who  attended  his  school  very  soon,  by  tlie  help  of  the 
different  picture  maps  on  the  walls,  and  with  a  little  patience  on 
his  part,  were  able  to  under&tand  and  speak  Englisli  thoroughly. 
The  day  for  saying  that  a  knowledge  of  Gaelic  was  any  hindranoe 
to  success  in  life  is  of  the  past.  (Cheers. )  Now  that  it  is  recognised 
as  one  of  the  ancient  languages,  we  shall  find  that  those  amongst 
us  who  are  not  only  able  to  speak,  but  read,  and  what  I  believe  is 
more  difficult  still,  to  spell  Gaelic — (Laughter) — will  be  looked  q> 
to  as  being  a  great  deal  superior  to  those  poor  unfortunates  who 
cannot  do  any  one  of  them.  (Cheers.)  I  was  talking  to  .our 
Secretary  the  other  day,  and  asked  if  it  was  not  probable  that  we 
could  devote  some  of  our  funds  towards  forming  a  bursaiy 
for  the  promotion  of  Gaelic.  He  told  me  that  at  present 
we  were  hardly  in  a  position  to  do  so,  and  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  you  that  the  lemedy  for  this  lies  in  your  own  hands, 
lliose  of  you  who  are  not  members  of  this  Society,  I  hope  will 
at  once  belong  to  it— (Applause) — and  those  of  you  who  are 
should  try  and  prevail  upon  as  many  of  your  friends  ss  you  can 
to  join  it,  so  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  not  only  to  go  on  pre- 
serving and  publishing  works  bearing  on  Gaelic  Uterature  in  oar 
Transactions,  but  that  we  shall  be  able  to  give  special  prizes  to  the 
poorer  amongst  our  children  for  proficiency  in  that  language. 
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(Cheers.)  Tou  mufit  remember,  if  it  hcul  not  been  for  thifl  and 
Idiidred  Societies,  Highland  education  would  never  haye  received 
the  attention  which  it  now  does,  and  I  think  therefore  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  all  to  do  what  we  can  to  help  and  increasetheirprosperitj. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  though  I  have  briefly  referred  to  one 
or  two  of  the  main  objects  which  this  Society  has  in  view,  one  of 
the  most  impoi'tant  of  them — notwithstanding  that  you  will  not  find 
it  in  its  constitution  ;  for  it  is  supposed  to  be  so  well  understood 
and  so  engrafted  in  our  hearts,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  put  it 
into  print — ^is,  that  it  is  desirous  above  everything  to  encourage 
kindly  feeling  among  all  classes,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  ^nd 
happiness  of  everyone ;  that  it  is  not  only  our  business  to  see  to 
the  preservation  of  the  language  and  customs,  but  to  maintain  aU 
that  is  elevating  and  noble  in  the  character  of  the  Celt  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  and  that  we  wish  to  uphold  that  character  for  honour 
and  right  feeling  which  has  always  hitherto  been  characteristic  of 
Scotland,  and  which  has  enabled  her  to  enroll  in  the  most  brilliant 
pages  of  history  so  many  of  the  names  of  her  sons — (Cheers) — and 
I  earnestly  trust  that  some  of  the  able  and  influential  Que  lie 
speakers  who  belong  to  this  Society  will,  even  at  some  self-sacrifice, 
try  and  instil  this  important  object  into  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  let  them  understand  that  our  great  desire  is,  not  to  set  class 
against  class,  but  to  recruit  in  our  ranks  all  men,  whether  they 
be  rich,  or  whether  they  be  poor,  so  that  in  time  those  who  may 
be  in  need  of  either  advice  or  counsel  may  come  to  look  upon  thiis 
Society  as  a  sure  place  to  obtain  it.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Rev.  Archibald  Macdonald,  Logie-Easter,  delivered  the  Gaelic 
address.  He  was  received  with  loud  and  hearty  cheers.  He  said : 
— Fhir  na  Cathrach,  a  mhnatban  uaisle,  agus  a  dhaoin  uaisle, — 
Tha  mise  an  comain  Comunn  Gaidhlig  Inbhimis,  air  son  gu  'n  do 
ghabh  iad  a  leithid  de  dheagh  bharail  dhiom  's  gun  do  chuir  iad 
romham  beagan  bhriathran  a  labhairt  'n  'ur  eisdeachd  's  an  ionad 
so  anns  a'  ch^nain  a  tha  ro  dhluth  do  chridhe  gach  fior  Ghaidheil 
— cknain  bhinn,  mhilis  nam  beann.  Agus  a  nis  b'fhearr  leam  gu'n 
robh  air  a  thiodhlacadh  orm  a  h-aon  de  na  teangaibh  sgoilte  bha 
aig  na  ciad  Chriosduidhean  a  chum,  ma  tha  feadhainn  an  so  aig 
am  bheil  cluasan  Sasunnach  gu  'n  cluinneadh  iad  mise  labhairt 
riutha  'nan  c&nain  fein.  Ach  o  nach  gabh  sin  deanamh,  dh' 
iarrainn  air  gach  aon  fa  leth  misneachd  a  ghlacadh  car  beagan 
mhionaidean,  agus  cuimhneachadh  gu  faigh  foighidinn  furtacbd 
agus  gur  searbh  a'  ghloir  nach  faodar  eisdeachd  rithe.  'Nuair  a 
sgriobh  an  Run  Chleireach  thugamsa  ag  innse  gu  'n  robh  'n  dleas- 
nas  tlachdmhor  so  air  a  chur  romham  dh'fheoraich  mi  dhiom  fein. 
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c'aFBon  a  ohuir  iad  cuireadh  ormaa  air  son  ondd  Qbailig  a  thoirt 
seachadt     Thubhairt  mi  rium  fein  gu  faodadh  e  bhith  gu  'm  b'  eol 
do  cbuid  de  'n  cborounn-riagblaidb  gu  'm  buininnse  do  cbeam  de  'n 
Gbaidbealtachd  anns  a  bheil  a'  Gbaidblig  fhathast  air  a  labhairt 
gun  troailleadb,  agus  gun  mheang,  agus  mar  sin  gu  faodadh  oomM 
a  bbi  agam  air  beagan  bbriathr^  Gaidhlig  a  chur  an  altaibh  a 
cb^ile  gun  cbeann  no  earball  Beurlirbbi  air  gach  dara  b-aon.    Cha'n 
urrainn  dombsa  radb  mar  a  tbubbairt  Mairi  a'  Gblinne  ga'n  do 
rugadh  mi  ann  an  Eilein  a'  Cbeo,  far  am  bbeil  beannta  Biomiidli 
na  Cuilthionn  a  folach  an  cinn  arda  's  na  neoil.    'S  ann  a  bhoineas 
mise   do  "  Uidbist  bheag  riabbach  nan  cradb-gbiadb  "  anius  an 
Eile&n  Fbada — na  ceud  cladaichean  's  an  righeacbd  air  am  bhefl 
stuadban  caolas  America  a'  briseadb,  agus  far  am  bbeil  an  aealladh 
mu  dbeireadb  r'a  fbaotainn  de  'n  gbriBin  ajr  db'  i  a  bbi  "fiigiil 
gorm  astar  nan  speur  **  agus  a'  triall  gu  ''  paillinn  a'  clos  anns  an 
lar."      Agus,  Fbir  na  Catbrach,  cba'n  aobbar  naire  leamsa  mo 
dbutbaicb  'nuair  a  cbuimhnicheas  mi  gur  ann  aisde  dh'  fhalbh 
Fionngbal  Dbombnullacb,  bean  uasal  a  bbitbeas  a  b-ainm  cubhraidh 
gu  bratb  ann  an  cuimbne  gacb  Gaidbeil.      B'  ann  do  Sgir  na  h> 
Earradb,  dutbaicb  mo  bbreith,  a  bhuineadh  Mairi  Nigb'n  AlaisfAir 
Ruaidb  a  sbeinn  ann  a  rannaibb  nacb  teid  air  di-cbuimbn  am  feasd 
mu'n  **  Talla  bu  gbnatb  le  Macleoid.''     Faodaidb  mi  aireamh  am 
measg  mo.  lucbd-dutbcba,  Iain   Mac   Codrum,    Smeoracb   bhinn 
Cblann  Dombnuill ;  Eachann  Mac  Leoid  a  rinn  an  luinneag  mhilis 
sin  "Gran  do  Ohoileacb  Smeoraicb;"  agus  Gilleasbuig  Dombnullach, 
Gille-na-Ciotaig,  a  rinn  an  t-oran  magaidb,  *^  Tba  Biodag  air  Mac 
Tbomais,"  oran  a  bba  gle  iomraideacb  bbo  cbionn  beagan  mhiosui, 
acb  a  reir  coslais  gu  'm  bi  la  'us  bliadbna  ma  *m  bi  a'  bbiodag  sin 
a  ritbist  air  a  toirt  a  truailL     Air  dbombsa  muinntir  cbo  ainmeU 
riutba  sin  aithris  am  measg  mo  lucbd-dutbcba,  cba'n  iogbnadb  ged 
a  cbanainnse  mu  'n   Eilein    Fbada   mar  a  tbubbairt  am  bard 
Leogbasacb  m'  a  dbutbaicb  fein — 

''  'S  e  eilein  mo  gbraidb  e, 
'8  bba  Gbaidblig  ann  riamb, 
'S  cba  'n  fbalbh  i  gu  brath  as 
Gu  'n  traigb  an  Cuan  Siar." 

Bbiodb  e  gle  iongantacb  mar  an  ceudna  mur  biodb  tlacbd  ro  mhor 
agam  ann  an  cainnt  mo  mbatbar,  agus  mur  a  biodb  gradb  nach 
traoigb  's  nacb  teirig  's  nacb  fas  fann  agam  do  "  Thir  nam 
beann  's  nan  gleann  's  nan  gaisgeach/'  Gu  cinnteacb  tba  e 
toirt  mor  tboil-inntinn  dbombsa  bbi  faicinn  gu  bheil  spiorad  cho 
fior  Ghaidhealach  a'  gluasad  am  measg  muinntir  Inbbimis,  Ceann- 
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t>liaile  Gaidhealtachd  na  h-AIba ;  gu  bheil  sibh  a'  cur  romhaibh 
pi  'n  cam  sibh  suas  cliu  bhur  sinnsir  agus  nach  talaidh  ni  sam 
bith.  bhur  cridheachan  air  falbh  bho  ghradh  'ur  duthcha  agus  'ur 
;luiaiiL  Bha  la  eile  ann,  Fhir  na  Cathrach,  eadar  ceud  agus  leth- 
;heud  bliadhna  roimh  'n  diugh,  agus  cha  mhor  nach  biodh  naire 
or  duine  air  son  a  bhi  'na  Gl^dheal.  Bha  na  Goill  a*  deanamh 
iair  air  a'  h-uile  ni  Gaidhealach  jOLgus  cha  b'urrainn  dhuit  di-moladh 
m  mho  a  dheanamh  air  rud  sam  bith  na  radh  gu'n  robh  o  "gle 
Sielan'/'  Bha  daoine  do  nach  b'aithne  Ghaidhlig  a  deanamh  a 
nach  nach  robh  innt'  ach  seann  ghoileam  gun  doigh ;  gu'n  robh  i 
leanamh  tuilleadh  cron  no  maith,  agus  mar  bu  luaithe  gheibheadh 
has  gur  e  b'fhearr.  A  leig  mi  leas  a  radh  ribhse  gu'n  d'thainig 
saochladh  cur  air  clo  Chaluim?  Fhuair  ard  luchd-foghluim  a 
nach  gu'n  robh  a'  Ghaidhlig  na  ciknain  gle  aosda  agus  mar  sin 
^'n  robh  i  'na  meadhon  ro  fheumail  air  son  a  bhi  tilgeil  soluis  air 
sachdraidh  agus  gne  chanain  eil.  Thuig  na  Gaidheil  fein  gu'n 
t>bh  ionmhasan  ro  luachmhor  foluichte  ann  an  c&nain,  bardachd, 
»eol,  beul-aithris,  agus  cleachdaidhean  an  duthcha,  a  bhiodh  nan 
^11  do-labhairt  an  leigeil  air  dl-chuimhn;  agus  a  bharrachd  air  a 
dn,  gu'n  robh  coraichean  aig  na  Ghaidheil  fein  a  dh'  fheumadh  a 
>hi  air  an  agairt.  B'ann  uaith  sin,  Fhir  na  Cathrach,  a  dh'  fhas 
(uas  na  Comuinn  Ghaidhealach  a  tha'n  diugh  air  feadh  na  righ- 
iachd,  mar  tha  Gomum  Oiseineach  Oil-Thigh  Ghlascho,  anns  an 
la  robh  mi  fein  aon  uair  na'm  Bun-Ohleireach,  agi\s  an  t-aon  is 
dne  tha  mi  'm  barail  de  na  Comuinn  Ghaidhealach ;  Comunn 
>aidhlig  Inbhimis,  agus  feadhain  eile  de  'n  t-seorsa  cheudna  ann 
yi  Glascho,  an  Duneidin,  agus  an  Lunainn.  Anns  na  Ck>muinn 
iin  tha  na  Gaidheil  a'  feuchainn  ri  bhi  seasamh  guallainn  ri  guallainn 
k'  cumail  greim  daingean  air  canain  agus  cleachdaidhean  an  duthcha, 
igus  mar  sin  a  bhi  coimhlionadh  na  h-oibre  a  thug  am  Freasdal 
Ihoibh  ri  dheanamh  mar  mheanglan  maiseach  agus  torrach  ann  an 
nraoibh  mhoir  chinneach  na  talmhainn.  Ach  faodaidh  a'  cheisd  a 
>hi  air  a  £aighneachd,  Ciod  a  tha  agaibh  r'a  radh  air  bhur  son  fein! 
^  bheil  bhur  n-eachdraidh  mar  chomunn  ag  innse  gu  bheil  sibh 
x>rrach  ann  an  oibribh.  ?  Agus  's  e  mo  bharail-sa  nach  leig 
Jomunn  Gaidhlig  Inbhimis  a  leas  eagal  a  ghabhail  roimh'n  cheisd. 
Zfha  chreid  mi  gu'n  canar  mu  bhur  timchoill  gu'n  can  sibh  moran 
B  nach  dean  sibh  ach  beagan.  Cha'n  urrainn  domhsa  'nam  sheas- 
unh  am  Baile  Inbhimis  a  bhi  diochuimhneachadh  batail  a  bha  o 
ihionn  cheithir  bliadhna  eadar  sibh  fein  agus  ard  chomunn  riagh- 
aidh  na  righeachd  ann  a'  Lunnain,  'nuair  a  dh'  fheuch  na  daoine 
iiora  a  bha  'n  ughdarras  atharrachadh  a  thabhairt  air  tartain  nan 
eiseamaidean  Gaidhealach.     Tha  cuimhn'  agam  mar  a  chuir  sibhse 
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bhnr  oinn  agus  bhor  guallainn  r'a  cheile — mar  a  chaidh  an  crann- 
tara  ma  'n  cuairt  bho  ghleann  gu  gleann,  bho  sgir  ga  sgir,  agos 
bho  shiorramachd  gu  siorramachd,  gus  mu  dheireadh,  mar  ba  dual 's 
mar  ba  ghnath,  gu'n  d'thag  sibh  striochdadh  air  na  GoilL    Qliydli 
■ibh  do  na  reiseamaidean  Gaidhealach  an  t-eideeulh  a  bhnineadh 
dhoibh  o  chian,  anna  an  deachaidh  lad  ga  iomadh  batail  agoa  bnaidh, 
le  brosnachadh  agas  caismeachd  na  pioba-moire — eideadh  anna  'd 
do  dhoirt  iomadh  gaisgeach  bho  thir  nam  beann,  fiiil  diraobhach 
a'  chuim,  a'  Beasamh  saas  air  son  coir  agas  clia  na  righeachd,  air 
son  coir  theallach  agus  dhachaidhean    a  dbathcba.      Agm  is 
cinnteach  mi  nach  biodh  so  cho  furasda  dheanamh  mur  a  Ve 
ga'n  robh  sibh  a'  faotainn  neart  o'  bhi  air  'or  n-aonadh  r'a  cheik 
ann  an  comunn  de*n  t-seorsa  so.     Tha  e  'na  chomharra  maith  air 
an  deagh  obair  a  tha  na  Gomainn  Ghaidhealach  a'  deanamh,  nach 
robh  riamh  a  leithid  de  mheas  air  dtnain  agas  litieachas  nan  Gaidh- 
eal  's  a  tha  'nar  linn  fein.     Bha  cheist  air  a  car  rinmaa,  's  cha'n  'eQ 
fada  uaith,  Giod  e  'm  feam  a  bhi  cumail  suas  na  Gaidhlig — 's  cinn- 
teach ga  faigh  i  bas  co  dhiubh,  agas  nach  'eil  e  cho  maith  siabhal  a 
leigeil  leatha  ann  an  sith  ?  B*e  so  an  fhreagairt  a  thag  mi  dha^  Giod  e 
'm  feam  dhaitse  bhi  'g  a  d'  chamail  fein  saas  le  ithe  's  le  ol,  oir 
gheibh   thasa  mar  an   oeudna  bas  la  eiginf      Tha   Ghaidhlig 
oosmhail  lis  a'  h-aile  ni  talmhaidh  agas  aimsireil,  tha  i  cosmhiiil 
ris  a'  Bheurla  fein,  gheidh  i  bas  '  nuair  a  thig  a  h-am.     Gha'n  'eil 
i  'n  deigh  galar  a'  bais  a  ghabhail  fhathast ;  tha  i  beo,  slan,  fallainn, 
agas  c'arson  nach  faigheadh  i  'n  ceartas  a  tha  dmaine  eile  'faotidnn 
le  bhi  g'a  labhairt,   g'a  sgriobhadh,   agas  g'a  teagasg,  an  aite 
feuchainn  air  gach  laimh  a  bhi  tabhairt  dhi  a  bailie  b^  1    Gha'n 
'eil  againne,  dhaoin'  aaisle,  ach  aon  fhreagairt  do  'n  cheist  am  bn 
choir  a'  Ghaidhlig  a  bhi  air  a  camail  saas.      Air  a  chor  is  lagha 
bhiodh  e  iomchuidh  arram  na  h-aoise  a  thabhairt  dhi,  <Hr  cha'n 
'eil  teagamh  nach  i  h-aon  de  na  canainibh  is  sine  tha  'n  diagh  air 
a  labhairt  air  aghaidh  na  talmhainn.    Bha  leabhar  air  a  sgriobhadh 
le    fear    a    mhainntir    Ghlascho,   Lachlan    Mac-a-Leathain,  no 
"  Lachlain  nam  Mogan  "  mar  a  theirte  lis,  ga  bhi  dearbhadh  ga 
'm  b'i  Ghaidhlig  a'  cheud  chanain.     Gha  'n  e  mhain  gar 

"  I  labhair  Padraig  Innis&il  nan  Righ, 
'S  a'  faidh  naomh  sin  Galam  caomh  an  I," 

ach,  fada  cian  roimh  sin,  gar 

"  I  labhair  Adhamh  ann  am  Parras  fein 
'S  gam  ba  bhinn  a'  Ghaidhlig  am  beal  aluinn  Eabh." 

Ni-headh,  Fhir  na  Gathrach,  ma  'n  robh  daine  riamh  air  thalamh, 
tha  seann  fhilidh  ag  innse  dhainn: — 
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*'  Nuair  a  bha  Gkddhlig  aig  na  k-eoin, 
'S  a  thuigeadh  iad  gloir  nan  dan ; 
Bu  trie  an  comhradh  's  a'  choill, 
Air  iomadh  pone,  ma's  fior  am  bard." 

Ma  bha  Gaidhlig  aig  na  h-eoin  's  mor  m'  eagal  gu  'n  do  chaill  iad 
L  Co  dhiubh  chreideas  sinn  e  no  nach  ereid,  cha  d'  fhuair  mise 
naigheaehd  riamh  air  duine  chual  eun  a'  labhairt  Gaidhlig,  ach 
aon  fhear,  agus  b'e  sin  Murchadh  nam  Port  Air  dha  tigh'n 
dhachaidh  bho  chuairt  air  Tir  Mor,  bha  e  gearan  nach  cuala  e 
focal  Gaidhlig  fisui  's  a  bha  e  air  falbh,  gus  an  cual  e  coileach  a' 
gairm  ann  a'  Forres,  Ach  ciod  air  bith  cia  mar  tha  so,  co  dhiubh 
tha  Ghaidhlig  aosda  no  chaochladh,  *s  fhiach  i  bhi  air  a  cumail 
suas,  agos  air  a'  cleachdadh  agus  a  rannsachadh  air  a  sgath  fein. 
Nach  i  so  an  teanga  's  'n  do  chuir  Oisein  an  c^l  euehdan  Fhinn 
agus  Chuehullain,  'nuair  a  thubhairt  e  ann  am  feasgar  a  bhreoit- 
eachd  agus  a  dhoille, 

"  Mar  ghath  soluis  do  m'  anam  fein, 
Tha  sgeula  na  h-aimsir  a  dh'  fhalbh." 

Nach  ann  innte  sheinn  Donncha  Ban  *'  Moladh  Beinn  Dbrain  " 
aguB  ''Oead  Deireannach  nam  Beann,''  agus  a  chuir  Mac  Mhaighstir 
Ahustair  r'a  cheile  a'  bhardachd  chumhachdach  sin  "  Sgiobaireachd 
Chlann  Baonaill,"  agus  a  chuir  Tormod  Mac  Leoid  a  mach  an 
^  Caairtear,"  agus  an  "  Teachdaire  Gaidhealach  "  ann  am  briath- 
raibh  cho  milis,  ceolmhor,  binn,  ri  sruthaibh  seimh  na  Marbhaim. 
0'  aite  'm  bbeil  orain  is  luraiche  na  tha  r*  am  faotainn  ann  an  '^Sar 
Obair  nam  Bard  Gaidhealach,"  no  's  an  '*  Oranaiche "  fein,  agus 
c'aite  'm  tsAgh  thu  leithid  de  ghliocas,  de  thuigse,  agus  de 
dh'abhachdas  's  tha  r'  am  &icinn  ann  a  Leabhar  Shean-fhocal  an 
t-Siorraim  Mhic  Neachdainnf  Ni  mo  bu  choir  dhuinn  a  bhi 
smaointinn  gu  bheii  linn  nam  bard  air  siubhal  seachad,  gu  bheil 
clarsach  nam  beann  air  tuiteam  ann  an  tosd  bhithbhuan.  Tba 
trusgain  nan  seann  flulidh  an  deigh  teachd  a  nuas  air  guaillibh  a 
chaitheas  iad  le  iirram,  agus  fhad  's  a  bhitheas  Mairi  Nic 
Eialair,  Eoghainn  Mac  Cola,  agus  Niall  Mac  Leoid,  agus 
feadhain  eile  's  'a  cholluinn  daonna,  cha  bhi  na  Gaidheil  gun 
bhaird  'nam  measg  a  chumas  suas  an  cliu  agus  an  onoir.  Ach, 
Fhir  na  Cathrach,  bu  choir  a'  Ghaidhlig  a  chumail  suas  agus  a  bhi 
feotainn  ceartais  air  sgath  an  t-sluaigh  a  tha  'ga  labhairt — na 
ceudan  mile  de  luchd-aiteachaidh  na  Gaidhealtachd  d'  an  i 
is  cainnt  mhathaireil;  agus  d'  am  bheil  Bheurla  mar  theanga 
choimhich.  Gidheadh  's  aithne  dhomhsa  na  sgireachdan 
18  Ghddhealaiche  ann  an  Gaidhealtachd  na  h-Alba,  agus  an  sin  tha 
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mughietearati  sgoile  a'  teagssg,  aig  nach  'eil  lideadb  (^dlig  'n  an 
oeami ;  agus  eadhon  far  a  bheil  iDaighatii  agoile  O&idhealach,  cha 
chlninn  thu  bho  bbliadhn'  br  ga  Nollaig  focal  Galdblig  air  a 
lengbadh  no  oran  Oaidhlig  air  a  sbeiao.  Tba  so'  nam  bharail-aa 
na  aobhar  naire,  ach  tha  mi  nis  toilicbte  fbaicinngu'm  bi  miaiieacbd 
air  a  tabb^rt  aeaobad  le  tabbartasan  bbo  '□  Pharlamaid,  air  sun 
a'  Qhaidiilig  a  tbeagaag  ann  an  agoilean  oa  Gaidhealtachd,  aguB  do'n 
lacbd  teagaisg  in  fearr  faireach  anns  a'  Gbaidhealtocbd,  agaa  iad 
fein  a  dheanamb  ni's  eolaiche  air  canain  an  duthcba.  Ann  a  bbi 
tabhairt  faiuear  an  t«ujdheacbaidh  anna  a  bheil  litreachaa  agus 
canain  nan  Oaidbeal  cha'a  arrainn  domb  a  bhi  di-cbaimbneacbadh 
gn  bbeil  a  nis  Catbair  Ghaidblig  air  a  suidheachadb  ann  an  Oil- 
Thigb  Dhuneidin,  agus  gu'n  robb  so  air  a  thabhairt  mu'n  cuairt  le 
aaothair  agua  dealas  aon  duiue — duine  bbitbeaa  alum  air  cbuimhne 
aig  na  Gaidheil  f had  's  a  bhitheas  boiime  aig  boin  dnibb,  no  fbad 
'aa  dh'fbasas  fraoch  air  sliabh.  Agus  tba  Obatbalr  sin  air  a 
iionadh  le  duine  tba  'n  a  Bmior  Gaidheil,  'n  a  ard  sgoilear,  agua  a  tiia 
'n  deigb  e  fein  a  thabhairt  anas  do'n  obair  le  uile  chridhe  agiia  le 
uile  neart.  Agua  a  nia  canamaid  le  durachd  ar  cridbe;  gu  ma 
fada  beo  Blackie  gu  bbi  faicinn  saothair  a  laimbe  aoirbbeachadh, 
agus  gu  ma  fada  beo  Maclonmhuinn  gu  bbi  teagasg  amt  an 
Catbair  Ghaidhlig  Dbuneidin.  Buaidb  'ua  piseacb  orra  ;  saoghal 
fada  'n  deagh  bheatba  dboibh  le  cbeile.  Tha  mi'n  dochas,  agus 
tba  mi  ciimteach,  gu'n  deaji  a'  Chathair  Ghaidblig  feum  ann  an 
iomadh  doigh  agus  do  iomadh  aon.  Far  a  bheil  doctairean,  lucbd- 
lagha,  lucbd-tea^aisg,  agus  miniateirean  aig  am  bheil  suil  am  beatha 
a  chur  aeacbad  anna  a'  Ghaideultachd  bu  choir  dhoibb,  air  a'  cbar  is 
lughadol  aon  aeisein  a  dh'ionnaaohadh  gu  Profeaaor  Maclonmbuinn 
an  Duneidin.  Bu  choir  gu  h-araidh  do'n  chleir  ao  a  dheaawnh. 
'8  iomadh  miniateir  a  tha  deanamh'  droch  dbiol  air  deagh  chomh- 
thional  leia  an  t-aeorsa  Qaidblig  anna  am  bbeil  iad  a  searmonach- 
adb  an  t-soiageil  dhoibb.  Chuala  mi  mu  aon  fbear,  agua  'n  ooir  a 
bha  e  'g  umuigh  air  sou  nam  bochdan  'a  ann  a  tbubbairt  e — "A 
Thigbeam,  bi  cuimhneach  air  nabuic."  Bha  aon  fheor  aouruicbte 
oa  mbiniateir  aun  a'  Sgire  Dbiurinnia  'a  an  Eilein  Sgianacb,  ria  an 
cainto'  "Sutar,"  agus  tha  ainoi  gu  maitb  air  chuimbne,  leia  na  rainn 
a  bba  air  an  deanamh  dba  le  Gilleaabuig  Aotrom.  Ged  a  bba 
"Sutar"  'na  sgoilear  ann  an  canaimbb  eile  cha  robb  e  ach  gle  fbad' 
air  aia's  a'  Ghndblig.     B'ann  mar  ao  a  tbubhairt  Gileaabuig  ris: — 

"  'Nuair  a  theid  thu  do'n  chubaid 

Ni  tbn  umuigh  bhios  gleuada, 

Bidb  pairt  dh'i  'na  Gaidhlig 

'Us  pairt  dh'i  'ua  Beurla; 
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Bidh  pairt  dh'i  'na  h-Eabhra, 
'Na  Fraingis,  's  'na  Greugais, 
'8  a'  chuid  nach  tuig  each  dhi 
Bheir  i  gair'  air  Fear  GheuBto/' 

OS  a  nis  am  faod  mi  ma'n  criochnaich  mi  tarruing  a  thabhairt 
ni  eUe  tha  na  Oomuinn  Ghaidhealach  air  a  ghabhail  os  laimh. 
an  cois  nan  croitearan  Chan  eil  mise  dol  a  chur  mo  shenla 
na  rinn  na  croitearan  no  leis  na  bha  air  a  dheanamh  'n  an  ainm. 
bearr  leam  nach  robh  iad  air  an  cuis  a  Jagachadh  le  aon  ghniomh 
laghail.  Ni  mo  tha  mi  dol  a  shuidhe  ann  am  breitheanas 
Ls  a  dhiteadh  nan  uachdaran  gu  h-iomlan.  *<  Chan  ^il  gur  gun 
»irean,  's  cha'n  'eil  coille  gun  chiianaich,"  agus  cuiridh  beagan 
dhroch  uachdarain  droch  ainm  dhe'n  chorr.  Ach  tha  mi  'ga 
h  so,  'nam  biodh  na  h-uachdarain  Ghaidhealach-  -cha'n  e  an 
B^hft.inTi  a  tha  ann  an  duigh,  ach  an  fheadhainn  a  bha  rompa 
ir  fuireach  ni  bu  mho  am  measg  an  tuatha ;  'nam  biodh  iad 
an  canain  ionnsachadh  agus  dol  a  mach  's  a  steach  'nam  measg 
la  feille  'us  Di-domhnaich,  an  aite  bhi  cosg  an  storais  le 
lidhealachd  agus  straic  ann  an  Lunainn ;  agus  'nan  robh  iad 
r  so  an  deigh  greim  a  chumail  air  an  oighreachdan,  cha  bhiodh 
fhicheadamh  cuid  dhe  na  h-uilc  fo'n  robh  iad  ag  osnaich  air 
chd  air  luchd  aitichidh  na  Gaidhealtachd.  Bha'n  t-uachdaran 
r  bn  trice  mo  's  coltach  ris  a'  chuthaig ;  dh'fhaodadh  e  tighinn 
u  duthaich  beagan  laithean  's  an  t-samhradh,  ach  cha  b'fhada 
uair  am  fhalbh.  B'e  sin  aon  rud  air  an  robh  duine  bochd  aon 
r  a'  gearan  'n  uair  a  thubhairt  e — 

*'  Uachdaran  nach  faic  sin, 
Bailidh  nach  dean  ceartas, 
Ministeir  nach  dean  baisteadh 
Dotair  nach  toir  f  eairt  oimn, 

yLB  sgaoth  do  dhiabhuil  bheag  eile  de  mhaoir  's  de  chonstabuill, 
am  fear  is  isle  post 's  e  's  airde  focal."  Oha'n  'eile  duine  air 
Jamh  leis  an  docha  tir  a'  bbreith  na'n  Gaidheal.  Co  dhiu  tha  e 
shd  no  beairteach,  tha  e  'na  fhior  fhaoileig  an  droch-cladaich, 
1  a  dh'fhaodas  an  gleann  'san  robh  e  og  a  bhi  lom  creagach 
18  neo-thiorail,  ged  nach  tigeadh  as  deigh  na  curachd  ach  a 
linteag  's  an  t-sealbhag  cha'n  'eil  ceam  dhe'n  chruinnece  cho 
linn  'na  shuilibh-san.  Tha  e  coltach  ris  an  fhaoileig  ann  an  oran 
omhuill  nan  Gran — 
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*'  'S  anil  air  slinnein  an  aigeich 
A  rinn  mo  mhathair  an  t-enn  diom, 
'8  a  dh'aindeoin  uidil  'as  anraidh, 
Cha  tig  an  la  theid  air  di-chuimhn' 
Mo  ghaol  do'n  bhad." 

Fhir  na  cathrach,  cha'n  'eil  mise  'g  radh  air  a  shon  sin  ga'm  ba 
choir  do  dhaoin'  oga,  laidir,  ^llain,  fuireach  an  Hi«.mti<mag  aig  an 
tigh  far  am  bheil  ni  'a  leoir  aig  a'  chirc  le  sgrioban  gu'n  lion  i 
Bgroban.  B'fhearrdhoibh  gu  mor  a  bhi  bogadh  nan  gad,  agus  ged 
nach  biodh  aoa  ach  an  t-ubh  beag  le  bheannachd,  mar  a  bha  aig 
mac  na  bantraich's  a'  sgeulachd,  dol  a  shiubhal  an  t-saoghail  's  a 
dh'iarraidh  an  fhortain.  Ach  ma  dh'fhalbhas  iad,  falbhadh  iad 
le'n  toil  fein,  agus  na  biodh  iad  air  an  co-eigneachadh.  Cha'n 
urrainn  do  dhuine  air  bith  a  thoirt  a  chi-eidmnn  ormsa  gn'n  do 
rinn  na  tigheaman  Gaidhealach  an  ceartas  'n  uair  a  dh'fhaaaidi 
iad  bailtean  agus  sgireachdan,  'n  uair  a  bha  iomadh  aitreabh  agus 
coisir  mhuimcMBich  air  a  sgapadh  agus  gun  air  fhagail  fiur  an  robh 
iad  ach  larach  lom  gun  chloich  gun  chrann.  'N  uair  a  bha  lucbd 
shoithichean  dhe'n  tuath  air  am  fogradh  a  dheoin  no  dh'aindeoin 
gu  duthchana  coin  a  chum  aite  reidh  a  dheanamh  do  chaoirich 
agus  do  f  heidh.  Agus  ged  a  tha  mi  cinnteach  gu'm  bu  choir 
cothrom  a  thabhairt  do  chuid  dhe  na  croitearan  dol  far  am  fearr 
an  dean  iad  beolaint,  bhiodh  e  chum  maith  na  righeachd  ga'm 
biodh  aite  taimh  air  fhaotainn  dhoibh  ann  an  Alba  chaomh  nan 
stuc  's  nan  cam.  'S  e  na  croitearan  cnaimh-droma  agus  feithean 
na  Gaidhealtachd  agus  b'olc  a  dheanadh  an  duthaich  as  an  aonais 
anu  a'  latha  chunnart  agus  ann  an  uair  na  deuchainn — 

"  Ged  a  gheibheadh  tu  capgad 
Mhuil^us  reithichean  maola, 
'S  beag  a  thogadh  a  h-aon  diubh 
Claidheamh  &obharrach  stailinn." 

Cha'n  'eU  e  furasda  dha  na  G^dheil  an  cruaidhchas  troimh  'n 
deach'  an  luchd-duthcha  a  dhi-chuimhneachadh.  Ach  cha'n 
uiTainn  do  Achd  Parlamaid  peanas  a  dheanamh  air  na  mairbh  no 
furtachd  a  thabhairt  do  mhuinntir  a  tha  na  ficheadan  bliadhna 
fo'n  fhod.  "  Beannachd  leis  'na  dh'fhalbhas,  cha  'n  e  dh'fhoghnas." 
Ach  tha  mi'n  dochas  gu  leasaichear  cor  na  muinntir  a  tha  bea 
'S  e  so  seachduin  Feill  na  Cloimhe  agus  tha  mi  cluinntinn  go 
bheil  cuid  dhe  no  tuathanaich  mhora  a  bhitheas  cruinn  ui 
Inbhimis  a  leigeil  seachad  pairt  dhe'n  gabhalaichean.  Cha'n  'eil 
iad  a'  faotainn  a  mach  gur  fearr  cluan  a  dh'fhearran  na  cuan  a 
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dh'fhearaim.  Ma  tha  so  fior,  tha  mi'n  dochas  gu  faigh  na  cioit- 
earan  tuilleadh  fearainn,  co  dhiubh  gheibh  iad  e  le  Achd  Righ 
agus  Parlamaid  no  air  dhoigh  air  bith  eile,  agus  gu'm  bi  an 
Buidheachadh  anns  gach  ait'  am  bheil  iad  air  a  dheananih  ni's  feaiT 
na  bha  e  o  chionn  fhada.  Cha  do  thogadb  an  Roimh  an  aon  la, 
agu8  cha'n  fhaigh  na  Gaidheil  an  condchean  ann  an  latha ;  ach  is 
cinnteach  mi  gu'n  tig  am  an  soirbheachadh  ann  a'  freasdal  De, 
luaih  no  mall ;  gu'm  bi  coir  air  a  cur  air  steidhe  agus  eucoir  air  a 
smaladh.  Fhir  na  cathrach,  's  mor  m*  eagal  gu'n  do  chum  mi  ro 
fhada  sibh,  ach  ge  fada  'n  duan  ruigear  a  cheann.  Rachaibh  air 
aghaibh  mar  fhior  Ghaidheil  gu  duineil,  misneachdail,  treibhdhir- 
each;  cumaibh  suas  canain,  bardachd,  beul-aithns  agus  cleach- 
daidhean  nam  beann;  tagraibh  cuis  'ur  luchd-<iuthcha  a  tha 
diblidh  agus  bochd,  agus  na  cuireadh  a  h-aon  agaibh  smal  air 
ainm  agus  cliu  a'  Ghaidheil.  'S  e  deireadh  gach  comuinn  deal- 
achadh.     Beannachd  Dhe  leibh.     (Loud  cheers.) 

An  attractive  programme  of  Highland  music  and  dances  was 
gone  through  in  admirable  style.  Some  interest  was  evinced  in 
the  first  public  appearance  in  Inverness  of  Miss  tfessie  N.  Mac- 
lachlan,  whose  musical  abilities  were  so  highly  spoken  of,  and 
judging  from  the  hearty  reception  which  she  met  with  on  this  occa- 
sion, ^e  expectations  formed  were  more  than  sustained.  Her 
rendering  of  **  Caismeachd  Chlann-Chamaroin  "  and  other  Gaelic 
as  well  as  English  songs,  was  marked  by  perfect  enunciation  and 
genuine  feeling.  Her  voice  is  clear  and  ringing,  with  well-balanced 
strength  both  in  the  lower  as  well  as  in  the  upper  registers,  and  as 
a  ballad  singer  she  exhibits  a  thorough  appreciation  of  her  theme. 
An  encore  was  awarded  on  each  appearance.  Miss  Nora  Thomson 
of  Aberdeen,  gave  "Wae's  me  forPrince  Charlie"  with  much  feeling, 
and  as  an  encore  sang  '<  Cam'  ye  by  Athole."  She  subsequently 
gave  the  **  Macgregor's  Gathering "  with  much  spirit.  Miss 
Hutcheson,  whose  reappearance  showed  that  her  efforts  at  former 
festivals  of  the  Society  were  appreciated,  sang  with  her  accustomq^ 
sweetness  '*  Fear  a'  Bh&ta,"  and  "  Thug  mi  Gaol,"  securing  a 
hearty  encore  for  her  first  song.  A  selection  of  Highland  melodies, 
consisting  of  old  bagpipe  airs,  was  played  in  an  admirable  manner 
by  Miss  Shaw,  Thomhill,  whose  arrangements  were  at  once  ap- 
preciative and  sympathetic.  Mr  Paul  Fraser  in  '*  Mairi  Bhoidh- 
each,"  sang  with  much  care,  and  his  rendering  of  "  The  Garb  of 
Old  Gaul "  was  full  of  spirit.  Mr  Ross  Campbell,  elocutionist, 
gave  "The  Gk>wk's  Errand"  in  a  style  which  convulsed  the 
audience  with  laughter,  and  proved  Mr  Campbell  to  be  a  mimic  of 
considerable  talent.      Pipe-Major  R.   Mackenzie  danced  Gille- 
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CfUum  with  his  customary  ability,  and  he  also  took  part  in  the 
Highland  fling  with  Pipe-Major  Ferguson,  Mr  Mackenzie,  jun., 
and  others.  In  an  interval  of  five  minutes  between  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  programme,  Captain  Chisholm  discoaned 
excellent  music  on  the  pipe,  and  also  played  a  reel  in  which  the 
dancers  joined.  The  pianoforte  accompaniments  were  played  with 
much  taste  by  Mr  M'Walter,  Invemess.  At  the  dcse  of  the 
programme, 

Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
speakers,  and  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  entertained 
them  that  evening.     (Loud  applause.) 

The  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  performers,  as  well  as  on 
behalf  of  Rev.  Mr  Macdonald  and  himself,  letumed  thanks,  in- 
timating at  the  same  time  that  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  an 
opportunity  would  be  given  to  such  as  desired  to  join  the  Society. 

A  most  successful  gathering  was  then  brought  to  a  termina- 
tion. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Messrs  Macbean  &  Sons,  Union 
Street,  and  Councillor  Snowie,  the  platform  was  decorated  with 
tartans  and  stags'  heads. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  programme : — 

PABT   I. 

Address— The  Chief. 

Orau  Gailig — "  Caismeachd  Chlann-Chamaroin '' — Miss  Jessie  N. 
Maclachlan. 

Scotch  Song — "  Wae's  me  for  Prince  Charlie  " — Miss  Nora  Thom- 
son. 

Oran  Gailig  — **  Mairi  Bhoidheach  " — Mr  Paul  Fraser. 

Sword  Dance — "  Gille-Calum  " — Pipe-Major  R.  Mackenzie. 

Pianoforte  Selections — "  Highland  Melodies  " — Miss  Shaw. 

Oran  Gailig—"  Fear  a'  BWtta  "—Miss  Hutcheson. 

Scotch  Song—"  Dark  Lochnagar  " — Miss  Jessie  N.  Maclachlan. 

Dance — "  Highland  Reels  " — Oganaich  Ghaidhealach. 

Interval  of  Five  MintUea — Bagpipe  Music 

PART   II. 

Gaelic  Address. — Rev.  Archibald  Macdonald. 

Scotch  Song — "  Maogregor's  Gathering  " — Miss  Nora  Thomson. 
Oran  Gailig — "Thug  mi  gaol  do'n  fhear  bhim" — Miss  Hutcheson. 
Oran  Gailig — "  MuOe  nam  Mor-bheann '' — Miss  Jessie  N.  Mac- 
lachlan. 
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Song—**  The  Garb  of  Old  Gaul  "—-Mr  Paul  Fraaer. 

Humorous   Scotch   Heading — '*  A    Growk's   Errand  " — Mr    Roan 

Carapbell,  Elocutionist. 
Oran  Gailig — **  Cruinneachadh  nan  Gaidheal  *' — Miss  Jessie  N. 

Maclachlan. 
Dance  —  "  Highland    Fling  and   Beel  o'    Tulloch  "  —  Oganaich 

GhaidhealaclL 

Vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers  and  performers — Sir  K.  S.  Mac- 
kenzia 


8th  Dboembeb  1885. 

A  largely  attended  meeting  was  held  on  this  date,  when 
Provost  Macandrew  delivered  the  inaugural  address  for  the 
Session  of  1885-6— the  subject  being  <<The  Early  Celtic  Church 
in  Scotland."    Provost  Ma<»ndrew's  paper  was  as  follows : — 


THE  EARLY  CELTIC  CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND. 

What  I  have  undertaken  to  do  to-night  is  to  give  some  account 
of  the  Christian  Church  as  it  existed  in  Scotland  in  the  earliest 
Christian  times,  and  before  it  fell  under  the  influence  and  authority 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  Christianity  of  Scotland  came  from 
Ireland,  and  at  the  outset  of  our  enquiry  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
when  and  by  whom  the  Irish  were  converted.  The  Roman  world 
become  officially  Christian  about  321,  and  at  that  time  Britain,  up 
at  least  to  the  Southern  wall,  was  a  Roman  province,  and  pre- 
sumably it  became  Christian  as  the  rest  of  the  Empire  did.  We 
know  that  a  Christian  Church  existed  among  the  provincial 
Britons  at  the  time  the  Romans  took  their  departure,  and  con- 
tinued to  exist  among  those  Britons  who  were  not  subdued  by  the 
Saxons.  But  whether  the  Christianity  of  the  Roman  Province 
extended  itself  among  the  unsubdued  Caledonians  to  the  North, 
or  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  is  a  matter  as  to  which  we 
have  no  certain  light.  About  397,  thirteen  years  before  the  final 
abandonment  of  the  province  by  the  Romans,  St  Ninian,  a  bishop 
of  the  Britons,  built  a  Church  at  Whithem,  in  Galloway,  and  is 
said  by  Bede  to  have  converted  the  Southern  Picts;  and  the 
Southern  Picts  are  said  by  Bede  to  have  been  those  living 
between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  and  the  Grampian  range. 
Whether  Bede  is  right  in  this  is  a  matter  about  which  I  shall  have 
Bomething  to  say  fJEurther  on ;  but  if  the  Picts  to  the  south  of  the 
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Grampians  were  converted  bj  Ninian,  they  appear  soon  to  hare 
lapsed  into  paganiBm.     Again  there  are  evidenoes  of  a  traditioD 
in   Ireland   that   Ninian   went  to   that   country   and   preached 
Christianity,  and  he  is  commemorated  there  under  the  naioe  of 
Monen — the  term  of  endearment  "mo"  being  very  frequently 
prefixed  to  the  names  of  saints — while,  at  a  later  period,  the 
monastery  at   Whithem,   supposed   to   have   been   founded  bj 
Ninian,  was  undoubtedly  resorted  to  by  Irish  ecclesiastics  for 
instruction.     Bede  states  that  about  430,  Palladius  was  sent  by 
Celestine,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  to  the  Scots  (that  is  the  Irish)  that 
believed,  to  be  their  first  bishop,  and  from  this  it  might  be  inferred 
that  Christianity  had  made  some  progress  in  Ireland  before  that 
In  the  8th  century  there  is  no  doubt  the  Irish  believed  that  they 
had  been  converted  by  Saint  Patrick :  and  that  a  saint  of  tiiis 
name  did  go  to  Ireland  about  the  year  432,  and  became  at  least  a 
main  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  the  Irish,  is  beyond  doubt. 
There  remains  a  confession  or  account  of  himself  by  St  Patrick, 
and  a  letter  by  him  to  Coroticus,  the  British  prince  then  reigning 
at  Dumbarton,  which  those  competent  to  judge  accept  as  genuine. 
From  these  it  appears  he  was  bom  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Britain,  that  his  father  was  a  deacon,   and  also  a  decurio  or 
'*  bailie"  of  a  Roman  provincial  town,  that  his  grandfather  was  a 
presbyter,  that  his  father  lived  in  ''  Bannavem  of  Tabemia,"  that 
in  his  youth  he  was  carried  as  a  captive  to  Ireland  and  remained 
there  for  six  years,  that  he  then  encaped  and  returned  to  his 
parents,  and  that  he  afterwards  went  back  to  Ireland  as  a  mission- 
ary, and  in  or  about  his  45th  year  was  ordained  a  bishop.     In  his 
confession  he  says  that  he  converted  many  in  Ireland  who  had 
hitherto  worshipped  unclean  idols,  that  he  had  ordained  many 
clerics,  and  that  the  sons  of  the  Scoti,   and  the  daughters  of 
princes,  were  seen  to  be  monks  and  virgins  of  Christ.     All  this 
seems  to  be  authentic,  but  it  is  singular  that  Bede,  while  be 
mentions  Palladius,  makes  no  mention  of  Patrick,  and  that,  when 
about  100  years  after  his  death,  the  Irish  and  Scottish  Church 
came  in  contact  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  had  to  defend 
their  peculiar  customs,  they  do  not  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
Patrie.     Columbanus,  in  his  controversy  with  the  Clergy  of  Gaul 
does  not  mention  him,  nor  does  Colman  of  Lindeefame,  in  his 
controversy  with  Wilfred,  in  presence  of  King  Oswy,  appeal  to 
his  authority,  and  Adamnan  only  once  mentions  him  incidentally 
as  **  Patrinus  the  Bishop."     In  the  Irish  annals  there  is  frequent 
mention  of  a  saint  who  is  called  Sen^  or  old  Patrick,  and  who  is 
said  in  one  place  to  be  the  tutor  of  Patrie,  and  in  another  to  have 
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been  the  same  as  Palladius,  and  the  later  lives  of  St  Patrick  are 
evidently  made  up  of  the  acts  of  two  distinct  persons  who  are 
confounded. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  about  the  year  432  Christianity 
was  firmly  established  in  Ireland,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
type  of  Church  then  established  did  not  differ  in  any  respect  from 
the  Church  in  other  parts  of  the  "Western  World.  It  was  a 
Church  with  three  orders  of  clergy — bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
— and  in  which  the  bishops  had  the  rule,  if  not  over  distinct 
districts  or  dioceses,  at  least  over  the  churches  which  they  had 
themselves  established.  The  conversion  of  the  Irish,  it  will  be 
seen,  was  almost  contemporaneous  with  the  final  departure  of  the 
Boman  Legions  from  Britain,  and  with  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons. 
Soon  after  the  time  of  Patrick  all  intercourse  between  Ireland 
and  the  outer  world  seems  to  have  ceased  for  upwards  of  100  years, 
and  during  this  time  there  grew  up  in  Ireland  a  Church  consti- 
tuted in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  that  founded  by  Saint 
Patrick,  and  exhibiting  features  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
distinguished  the  Christian  Church  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  at  any  time.  And  after  this  Church  had  fully  developed 
itself  in  Ireland,  it  manifested  an  extraordinary  missionary  zeal 
which  lasted  for  several  centuries,  and  spread  its  establishments 
from  Iceland  to  Italy,  and  covered  the  continent  of  Europe  with 
bands  of  Scottish  monks,  apt  scholars,  and  eager  teachers.  It 
was  to  this  burst  of  missionary  zeal  that  our  ancestors  owed  their 
conversion  in  or  about  the  year  565. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  political 
condition  of  Scotland  was  at  this  time.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  Fergus  Mor  M*Erc,  of  the  Royal  Family  of  the  Scots 
of  Dalriada,  in  Ireland,  had  led  a  colony  of  Scots  into  Scotland, 
and  established  himself  in  Argyllshire ;  his  descendants  had  some- 
what extended  their  dominions,  and  had  crossed  the  mountain 
i-ange  separating  Argyllshire  and  Perthshire — but  about  the  time 
of  which  we  now  speak,  Brude,  the  King  of  the  Picts,  had  attacked 
them  and  driven  them  back  within  that  range  which  from  that 
time  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Scottish  Kingdom  during  the 
whole  time  of  its  existence.  The  Picts  held  the  whole  country 
north  of  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde ;  the  Welsh  or  British 
Kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  extending  from  Dumbarton  to  the  River 
Derwent,  was  maintaining  a  struggling  existence  against  the 
Saxons,  and  Galloway  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Picts,  who 
remained  distinct,  and  retained  the  name  of  Picts,  until  long 
after  the  time  of  David  First.     It  is  usually  said  that  the  Picts  in 
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Bcotland,  north  of  the  Friths,  were  divided  into  two  nations,  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  Picts,  and  that  the  mission  of  St 
(Jolumba  was  to  the  Northern  Picts.  I  venture  to  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  a  mistake.  The  statement  rests  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Bede,  who,  as  I  have  mentioned,  says  that  Ninian  oon- 
verted  the  Southern  Picts.  But  in  Bede's  time  King  Oswy  had 
extended  his  dominions  up  to  the  Grampians,  and  thus  for  a  time 
created  a  division  between  the  Picts  subject  to  his  authority,  and 
those  beyond  the  mountains  who  remained  independent,  and  thus 
probably  misled  Bede.  He  heard  or  read  that  Ninian  had  con- 
verted the  Southern  Picts,  and  assumed  that  they  were  thoee 
subject  to  the  Saxons  ;  but  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the  Picts, 
with  whom  ^'t  Ninian  came  in  contact,  were  those  of  Gallowaj, 
and  they  would  naturally,  in  his  time,  be  designated  as  Southern 
Picts,  as  distinguished  from  the  Picts  dwelling  beyond  the 
Northern  Wall.  The  statement  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is  as 
follows : — 

**  A.  565.  This  year  Ethelbert  succeeded  to  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Kentish-men,  and  held  it  fifty-three  years.  In  his  days  the 
holy  Po|)e  Gregory  sent  us  baptism,  that  was  in  the  two  and 
tliii'tieth  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  Columba,  a  mass-jiriest,  came  to 
the  Picts,  and  converted  them  to  the  faith  of  Christ ;  they  are 
dwellers  by  the  northern  mountains.  And  their  king  gave  him 
the  Island  which  is  called  li  Fiona] ;  therein  are  five  hides  of  land, 
as  men  say.  There  Columba  built  a  monastery,  and  he  was 
abbat  there  thirty-seven  years,  and  there  he  died  when  he  was 
seventy-two  years  old.  His  successors  still  have  the  place.  The 
Southern  Picts  had  been  baptized  long  before :  Bishop  Ninia,  who 
had  been  instructed  at  Rome,  had  preached  baptism  to  them, 
whose  church  and  bis  monastery  is  at  Whitheme,  consecrated  in 
the  name  of  St  Martin  :  there  he  resteth,  with  many  holy  men. 
Now  in  li  there  must  ever  be  an  abbat,  and  not  a  bishop ;  and 
all  the  Scottish  bishops  ought  to  be  subject  to  him,  because 
Columba  was  an  abbat  and  not  a  bishop. 

''A.  565.  This  year  Columba,  the  presbyter,  came  from  the 
Scots  among  the  Britons,  to  instruct  the  Picts,  and  he  built  a 
monastery  in  the  Island  of  Hii." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Picts  never 
were  divided  politically  into  two  nations.  We  have  lists  of  their 
kings,  and  they  never  had  more  than  one  king  at  a  time,  and 
thei*e  can  be  no  doubt  that  Brude  M'Mailchon,  who  was  ccmverted 
by  Saint  Columba,  reigned  over  the  whole  Pictish  raoe  north  of 
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the  Friths — his  seat  being  at  Iniremess.  His  successor  appears 
to  have  had  his  capital  at  Abemethy,  and  there  is  some  ground 
for  the  conjecture  that  the  Pictish  kings  may  have  been  chosen 
alternately  from  two  families,  the  one  having  its  possessions  and 
settlements  south  of  the  mountains,  and  the  other  north  of  them, 
but  80  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  there  is  no  authority  for 
holding  that  there  was  any  political  separation  except  during  the 
thirty  years  that  the  Saxons  held  dominion  up  to  the  Grampians. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  we  may  safely  hold  that  St  Columba's 
misfdon  was  to  the  whole  Pictish  nation  ruled  by  Brude,  as  his 
Church  undoubtedly  was  established  among  them. 

The  reason  of  Saint  Columba  leaving  Ireland  is  by  one  tradi- 
tion said  to  have  been  that  he  was  excommunicated,  and  sentenced 
to  perpetual  exile  by  a  Council  of  the  Irish  Clergy  on  account  of 
his  having  been  the  cause  of  the  bloody  Battle  of  Cuildreanhne. 
But  this  is  contradicted  by  all  the  facts  of  the  Saint's  life — for  he 
repeatedly  went  from  lona  to  Ireland,  and  undoubtedly  retained 
the  rule  over  all  the  monasteries  which  ho  had  founded  in  Ireland, 
and  a  most  powerful  influence  in  that  country  till  his  death. 
Adamnan  mentions,  however,  that  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
was  unjustly  passed  on  him,  but  that  it  never  took  efiect,  or  was 
recalled  at  the  Council  at  which  it  was  pronounced.  His  removal 
from  Ireland,  therefore,  need  not  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause 
than  the  missionary  zeal  which  had  taken  possession  of  him  and 
his  contemporaries  at  that  time ;  but  it  may  have  had  a  partly 
political  object,  for  at  that  time  his  kindred,  the  Scots  of  Dalriada, 
were  being  hard  pressed  by  King  Brude ;  they  were  Christian, 
and  he  may  have  feared  that  they  would  be  destroyed,  and  resolved 
to  make  an  effort  to  save  them.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  from  his 
time  for  very  many  years  there  was  peace  between  the  Picts  and 
the  Scots. 

Whatever  the  impelling  cause,  in  565  Saint  Columba  sailed 
from  Ireland  and  landed  in  lona,  and,  finding  it  a  suitable  place 
for  his  purpose,  he  established  there  a  monastery  of  monks  on  the 
model  of  that  which  he  and  others  had  previously  established  in 
Ireland,  having  obtained  a  grant  of  the  island,  according  to  Bede, 
from  Brude ;  but,  according  to  other  accounts,  from  the  King  of 
the  Scots  of  Dalriada.  From  thence  he  went  to  the  Court  of 
King  Brude,  then  at  Inverness;  and  he  appears  soon  to  have 
gained  him  over  to  the  fidth,  and  to  have  always  retained  a  great 
influence  over  him.  During  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  he 
seems  to  have  laboured  midnly  among  the  Picts,  and  before  his 
death  he  had  converted  the  whole  nation  and  established  his 
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Church  securely  among  them  ;  and  so  yigorouB  was  it  that,  within 
less  than  forty  years  after  Columba's  death,  it  undertook  the  con- 
version of  the  Northumbrians,  and  established  a  Church  among 
them  which  existed,  under  the  primacy  of  lona,  for  thirty  yesra, 
when  it  retired  before  the  advancing  Church  of  Rome. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Church  which  developed  itself  in  Ireland, 
and  of  which  the  Scottish  Church  was  long  a  branch,  had  oerUm 
peculiarities  which  distinguished  it  from  all  other  Churches.  Td 
state  these  distinctions  in  a  word,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Church  wti 
a  monastictribal  Church,  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Bishops. 

Monasti^ism  was  first  introduced  from  the  East,  but  it  wm 
well  known  in  the  Roman  Church  before  the  time  of  St  Patrick, 
and  we  have  seen  that  he  sdys  that  through  his  means  the  sons  of 
the  Scoti  and  the  daughters  of  princes  became  monks  and  virgins 
of  Christ ;  but  in  the  Roman  Church  monastidsm  was  an  ordn' 
within  the  Church,  existing  along  with  a  secular  clergy,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  In  the  Church  which 
developed  itself  in  Ireland,  and  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  whole  Church  was  monastic,  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction,  not  of  bishops,  but  of  abbots^  who  were  not  neces- 
sarily, and,  in  point  offset,  seldom  were  bishops,  and  while  the  Epis- 
copal Order  and  the  special  functions  of  the  Episcopate  in  the 
matter  of  ordination  and  the  celebration  of  the  mass  with  Pontifical 
rites,  was  recognised,  the  bishop  was  not  a  prelate,  but  a  functionary 
and  official  of  the  Church,  living  as  a  moiJc  in  the  monastery,  and 
subject  to  the  abbot.  This  peculiarity  of  the  Church  was  for 
long  a  battle  ground  between  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians, 
and  founding  on  a  passage  in  Fordiin,  it  was  maintained  by  the 
advocates  of  Presbyterianism  that  the  Church  of  St  Columba  was 
a  Presbyterian  Church,  in  something  of  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  is  applied  to  the  present  Churches  in  Scotland — but  this 
contention  i^  now  exploded.  In  the  sense  of  equality  among  Uie 
clergy,  either  in  the  matter  of  power  or  of  functions,  the  Church 
was  entirely  different  from  the  Presbyterian  Churches.  The 
abbot,  although  he  might  be  only  a  presbyter,  ruled  over  the 
whole  community  with  absolute  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  bishops  had  no  jurisdiction,  they  were  recognised  as  a 
distinct  and  necessary  order  of  clergy,  with  certain  functions 
which  the  presbyter  could  not  assume,  and  the  Church  had  thus 
the  three  orders  of  clergy,  and  that  regular  succession  of  Bishops, 
which  are  looked  on  by  some  as  essential  requisites  of  a  Church. 
The  respect  in  which  St  Columba  himself  held  bishops  is  shown 
by  an  anecdote  told  by  Adamnan  as  follows  : — 
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"0/*  Cronan  the  Bishop, — At  another  time  a  stranger  from 
the  province  of  the  Munstermen,  who,  in  his  humility,  did  ail  he 
could  to  disguige  himself,  bo  that  nobody  might  know  Uiat  he  was  a 
bishop,  came  to  the  saint ;  but  his  rank  could  not  be  hidden  from 
the  saint  For  next  Iiord's  day,  being  invited  by  the  saint,  as 
the  custom  was,  to  consecrate  the  Body  of  Christ,  he  asked  the 
saint  to  join  him,  that,  as  two  priests,  they  might  break  the 
bread  of  the  Lord  together.  The  saint  went  to  the  altar  accord- 
ingly, and,  suddenly  looking  into  the  stranger's  face,  thus 
addressed  him  : — *  Christ  bless  thee,  brother ;  do  thou  break  the 
bread  alone,  according  to  the  Episcopal  rite,  for  I  know  now  that 
thou  art  a  bishop.  Why  has  thou  disguised  thyself  so  long,  and 
prevented  our  giving  thee  the  honour  we  owe  to  theel*  On  hear- 
ing the  saint's  words,  the  humble  stranger  was  greatly  astonished, 
and  adored  Chiist  in  His  saint,  and  the  bystanders  in  amaze- 
ment gave  glory  to  CUxl." 

We  find  too  that  when  a  mission  was  sent  to  a  distance,  the 
leader  was  ordained  a  bishop,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  ordain 
local  clergy,  and  in  this  case  the  office  of  abbot  and  bishop  was 
generally  combined.  The  three  abbots  who  ruled  at  Lindedame, 
while  the  Church  there  was  subject  to  lona,  were  ordained  bishops 
at  lona. 

The  tribal  organisation  of  the  Church  seems  to  have  been  a 
counterpart  of  the  tribal  organisation  of  the  people  among  whom  it 
arose.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  head  of  the  Irish  Church.  Each 
saint  bore  rule  over  all  the  monasteries  founded  by  him,  and  his 
disciples,  and  the  abbot  of  the  head  monastery  succeeded  to  this 
jurisdiction.  Thus  the  Abbot  of  lona,  which  had  the  premacy 
among  the  foundations  of  Columba,  ruled  over  all  the  monasteries 
founded  by  him  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  this  continued  till 
the  community  at  lona  was  broken  up.  The  monks  belonging  to 
the  foundations  of  one  saint  thus  formed  an  ecclesiastical  tribe, 
and  in  the  same  way  the  monks  in  each  monastery  foimed  a  sub- 
tribe.  There  was,  too,  a  regular  law  of  succession  to  the  headship 
of  a  monastery.  We  find  mention  of  lay  tribes  and  monastic 
tribes  in  the  Brehon  laws,  and  elaborate  rules  are  laid  down  for 
the  succession  to  an  Abbacy.  Thus  the  succession  was  first  in  the 
tribe  of  the  patron  saint,  next  in  the  tribe  of  the  land,  or  to  which 
the  land  had  belonged,  next  to  one  of  the  fine  manach,  that  is, 
the  monastic  tribe,  or  family  living  in  the  monasteiy,  next  to  the 
anoit  Church,  next  to  a  dalta  Church,  next  to  a  compairche 
Church,  next  to  neighbouring  cill  Church,  and  lastly  to  a  pilgrim. 
That  is,  if  there  was  a  person  in  the  monastery  of  the  tribe  ot  the 
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patron  saint  fit  to  be  abbot,  he  succeeded ;  if  not,  then  the  sacoo- 
sion  went  to  one  of  the  tribe  from  whom  the  land  had  been  acquired, 
and  if  there  was  no  such,  then  it  went  to  all  the  others  in  saooes- 
sion,  the  Churches  mentioned  being  connected  in  Tarious  degrees 
with  the  foundation,  the  headship  of  which  was  vacant.  Accord- 
ing to  this  rule,  we  find  that  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  the 
Abbots  of  lona  were  all  of  the  tribe  and  family  from  whidi 
Oolumba  himself  was  descended. 

The  peculiarity  which,  however,  appears  to  have  attracted 
most  attention  from  the  Roman  clergy,  when  the  two  ChurckeB 
came  in  contact  in  the  seventh  century,  was  the  time  at  which  the 
Scottish  clergy  celebrated  the  festival  of  Easter,  and  their  form  of 
tonsure,  and  these  were  for  long  subjects  of  contention.  The 
difference  in  the  mode  of  calculating  Easter  is  easily  accounted 
for,  as  the  Scottish  Church  adhered  to  the  method  which  was 
common  to  the  whole  Western  Church,  previous  to  457,  when  ail 
connection  between  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Continent  ceased; 
and  during  the  time  of  isolation  a  new  method  of  computation  was 
adopted  by  the  Roman  Church ;  but  the  mode  of  tonsure  is  not  so 
easily  accounted  for.  The  Columban  Monks  tonsured  the  front  of 
the  head  from  ear  to  ear,  while  in  the  Roman  Church  the  crown 
of  the  head  was  tonsured.  The  former  mode  of  touBure  was 
that  adopted  at  one  time  by  the  Eastern  Church,  and  it  may  point 
to  some  Eastern  influence  on  the  Irish  Monastic  Church  at  the 
time  of  its  development. 

Such,  then,  was  the  Church  established  by  St  Oolumba  in 
Scotland  in  its  outward  aspect  and  organisation.  Of  its  internal 
economy  and  of  the  daily  life  of  its  members,  as  exhibited  in  the 
parent  Monastery  of  lona,  we  can,  by  careful  reading,  obtain 
a  tolerably  clear  picture  from  Adamnan's  life  of  the  founder, 
written  by  an  Abbot  of  lona,  about  eighty  years  after  St 
Columba's  death.  And,  as  lona  was  the  parent  monasteiy,  it 
was  no  doubt  the  pattern  and  example  of  the  others.  The  monks 
in  lona  lived  together  as  one  family,  each  having  his  separate 
house  or  bothy,  but  taking  their  meals  in  common.  They  lived  in 
strict  obedience  to  the  abbot,  they  were  celebate,  they  had  all 
their  property  in  common,  and  they  supported  themselves  bj 
their  own  labour.  There  are  numerous  notices  of  them  labour- 
ing in  the  fields,  bringing  home  the  corn,  milking  cows,  and 
so  forth,  and  they  had  a  mill  and  a  kiln.  Their  food  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  milk,  bread,  fish,  the  flesh  of  seals,  and  beef 
and  mutton.  They  bad  numerous  services  in  the  church,  they 
wei*e  much  given  to  reading  and  repeating  the  Scriptures,  and 
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particalarly  the  Pbalms,  and  they  were  diligent  scribes.  There  are 
repeated  notices  of  their  labours  in  writing — the  last  labour  in 
which  St  Oolumba  was  engaged  was  copying  the  psalter — and, 
naturally,  they  became  the  teachers  of  the  community.  They 
were  also  much  given  to  hospitality,  for  there  are  frequent  notices 
of  the  guest  chamber,  and  of  the  arrival  of  guests,  and  of  additions 
made  to  the  meals  on  account  of  such  arrivals. 

From  this  monastery,  as  a  home,  Columba's  mission  was 
conducted.  As  we  have  seen,  he  got  a  grant  of  the  Island  of 
lona,  either  from  the  King  of  the  Picts  or  the  King  of  the  Scots ; 
and  his  method  seems  to  have  been  to  go  in  the  tirst  instance  to 
the  ELing  or  Chief  of  the  territory  in  which  he  arrived,  to  interest 
him  in  his  mission,  then  to  obtain  a  grant  of  a  village  or  rath,  or 
done  with  surrounding  land,  and  then  to  establish  a  monastery, 
under  the  protection  and  patronage  of  the  chief:  in  fiict,  to 
establish  and  endow  his  Church.  Of  this  method  we  have  an 
account  in  the  Book  of  Deer,  the  contents  of  winch,  philologically, 
were  so  ably  dealt  with  by  Mr  Macbain  last  season.  The 
mopastery  of  Deer  was,  perhaps,  the  very  last  of  the  Columban 
foundations  which  retained  anything  of  its  original  character,  and 
in  this  relict  of  it  which  has  come  down  to  us  we  have  the  legend 
of  its  establishment,  which  admirably  illustrates  St  Columba's 
method. 

Columcille,  and  Drostan,  son  of  Cosgrach,  his  pupil,  came 
from  Hi,  as  God  had  shown  to  them,  unto  Abbordoboir,  and  Bede, 
the  Pict,  was  Mormaer  of  Buchan  before  them,  and  it  was  he  that 
gave  them  that  town  in  freedom  for  ever  from  Mormaer  and 
toisech.  They  came  after  that  to  the  other  town,  and  it  was 
pleasing  to  Columcille  because  it  was  full  of  God's  grace,  and  he 
asked  of  the  Mormaer,  to  wit,  Bede,  that  he  should  give  it  to  him, 
and  he  did  not  give  it,  and  a  son  of  his  took  an  illness  after  (or 
in  consequence  of)  refusing  the  clerics,  and  he  was  nearly  dead 
(lit.  he  was  dead,  but  if  it  were  a  little).  After  this  the  Mormaer 
went  to  entreat  the  clerics  that  they  should  make  a  prayer  for  the 
son,  that  health  should  come  to  him ;  and  he  gave  an  offering  to 
them  from  Cloch  in  Tiprat  to  Cloch  pette  meic  Gamait.  They 
made  the  prayer,  aiid  health  came  to  him.  After  that  Columcille 
gave  to  Drostan  that  town,  and  blessed  it,  and  left  as  (his)  word 
'*  Whosoever  should  come  against  it,  let  him  not  be  many  yeared 
(or)  victorious."  Drostan's  tears  came  on  parting  from  Collumcille. 
Said  Columcille,  *^  Let  D6ar  be  it«  name  henceforward.'' 

Having  thus  established  a  community,  they  were  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  subject  abbot  to  prosecute  their  work  uf 
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bringing  the  tribe  among  which  they  were  established  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  and  from  the  monastery  thus  established  there 
branched  out  cill  churches,  anoit  churches,  and  all  the  other  sub- 
ordinate establishments  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  there  went 
forth  pilgrims  and  teachers,  and  sometimes  colonies  of  monks,  to 
establish  other  monasteries.  Columba's  idea  of  the  method  of 
spreading  Christianity  seems  to  have  been — first  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  Christian  community  in  the  midst  of  the  people  to 
be  converted,  the  leading  by  the  members  of  this  community  of  a 
pure  and  self-denying  Christian  life,  practising  the  precepts  which 
they  taught,  and  exhibiting  the  effect  on  their  own  lives  of  a  be- 
lief in  the  doctrines  which  they  preached  ;  and  next,  the  reading 
and  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  preaching  of  its  doctrines. 
That  his  influence  long  survived  him,  and  that  a  pure  and  holy  life 
was  long  characteristic  of  the  clergy  of  his  Church,  is  amply  testi- 
fied by  Bede,  who  never  mentions  any  of  the  clergy  of  the  branch 
of  the  Church  of  lona,  which  existed,  as  I  have  said,  for  30  years  in 
Northumberland,  without — while  deploring  their  ignorance  and  per- 
versity in  not  observing  Easter  at  the  proper  time — ^praising  tJieir 
chaste  and  self-denying  lives.  Thus  he  says  of  Colman,  the  Isst 
of  the  three  abbots  and  bishops  of  this  Church,  who  ruled  at 
Lindesfame,  and  who  returned  to  lona  on  the  King  and  people 
adopting  the  Roman  time  of  celebrating  Easter : — 

''  The  place  which  he  governed  shows  how  frugal  he  and  his 
predecessor  were,  for  there  were  very  few  houses  besides  the 
chuich  found  at  their  departure ;  indeed,  no  more  than  were 
barely  sufficient  for  their  daily  residence;  they  had  also  no  money, 
but  cattle ;  for  if  they  received  any  money  from  rich  persons, 
they  immediately  gave  it  to  the  poor;  their  being  no  need  to 
gather  money,  or  provide  houses  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
great  men  of  the  world ;  for  such  never  resorted  to  the  church, 
except  to  pray  and  hear  the  "Word  of  Grod.  The  King  himself, 
when  opportunity  offered,  came  only  with  five  or  six  servants, 
and  having  performed  his  devotions  in  the  church,  departed. 
But  if  they  happened  to  take  a  repast  there,  they  were  satisfied 
with  only  the  plain  and  daily  food  of  the  brethren,  and  required 
no  more ;  for  the  whole  care  of  those  teachers  was  to  serve  God, 
not  the  world — to  feed  the  soul,  and  not  the  belly." 

And  again  of  Aiden,  the  first  of  these  bishops,  he  says: — 

"  I  have  written  thus  much  concerning  the  person  and  works 
of  the  aforesaid  Aidan,  in  no  way  oommending  or  approving  what 
he  imperfectly  understood  in  relation  to  the  observance  of  Easter; 
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nay,  yery  much  detesting  the  same,  as  I  have  most  maDifestly 
proved  in  the  book  I  have  writen,  "De  Temporibos;"  but,  like 
an  impartial  hifltorian  relating  what  was  done  by  or  with  him, 
and  commending  such  things  as  are  praiseworthy  in  his  actions, 
and  preserving  the  memory  thereof  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers; 
viz.,  his  love  of  peace  and  charity ;  his  continence  and  humility; 
his  mind  superior  to  anger  and  avarice,  and  despising  pride  and 
vainglory;  his  industry  in  keeping  and  teaching  the  heavenly 
oommandmentA ;  his  diligence  in  reading  and  watching ;  his 
authority  becoming  a  priest  in  reproving  the  haughty  and  power- 
ful, and  at  the  same  time  his  tenderness  in  comforting  the  afflicted, 
and  relieving  or  defending  the  poor.  To  say  all  in  a  few  words, 
as  near  as  I  could  be  informed  by  those  that  knew  him,  he  took 
care  to  omit  none  of  those  things  which  he  found  in  the  apostolical 
or  prophetical  writings,  but  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  endeavoured 
to  perform  them  all." 

As  I  have  said,  the  Columban  monks  naturally  became  the 
teachers  of  the  community,  and  their  are  numerous  notices  of 
persons  of  distinction  residing  in  the  monasteries  for  the  purpose 
oi  being  instructed.  Oswald,  the  King  of  Northumbria,  when 
driven  into  exile,  {lived  for  several  years  in  lona,  and  was  there 
instructed.  The  clergy  had  a  great  reputation  for  learning,  and 
Bede  tells  us  that  many  of  the  nobles  and  princes  of  the  English 
resorted  to  them  for  instruction.  In  what  their  learning  consisted 
is  an  interesting  question.  That  they  wrote  Latin  well  is  evid- 
enced by  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  we  are  told 
that  when  Columbanus,  in  the  year  590,  went  to  Qaul,  he  was 
able  to  converse  freely  in  that  language.  It  would  also  appear 
that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  Greek,  for  he  talks  about  the 
meaning  of  his  own  name  in  that  language.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that,  previous  to  their  coming  in  contact  with  the  outer 
world,  they  had  any  knowledge  of  Roman  or  Greek  literature,  or  of 
the  writings  of  any  of  the  Others  of  the  Roman,  Greek,  or  Eastern 
Churches.  And  Bede  more  than  once,  as  in  the  passage  I  have 
read  about  Aidan,  mentions  that  they  taught  only  what  was 
contained  in  the  Scriptures.  The  literary  remains  of  the  Church 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  consist  entirely  of  the  lives  of  saints, 
with  the  exception  of  an  aocoimt  of  the  holy  places,  written  by 
Adamnan,  from  information  given  to  him  by  a  bishop  of  Gaul,  who 
was  driven  to  lona  by  stress  of  weather,  and  resided  there  for  a 
winter — some  letters  of  Columbanus  to  the  Pope,  and  to  a  Council 
of  the  clergy  of  Gaul ;  and  there  are  some  hymns  and  poems 
attributed  to  St  Columba,  but  whether  any  of  them  are  authentic 
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seems  doubtful.  That  he  wrote  poetry,  and  was  a  friend  and 
patron  of  bards,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and  Bede  mentions  that 
writings  of  his  were  said  to  be  in  existence  in  his  time.  It  would 
rather  appear,  therefore,  that  as  the  lives  of  the  Oolumban  clergj 
were  an  effort  to  translate  its  teaching  into  practice,  so  tbdr 
learning  consisted  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  the  transcribiiig 
of  which  was  one  of  their  chief  occupations. 

Their  architecture  was  of  the  simplest  and  rudest,  and  if  their 
general  state  of  culture  were  to  be  judged  by  it,  we  should  pro- 
nounce it  of  the  lowest  Their  churches  were  constructed  d 
wattle  work  of  branches,  covered  with  clay.  We  frequently  heir 
of  the  cutting  of  branches  for  the  building  or  repair  of  churches ; 
and  Bede  tells  us  that  when  Aidan  settled  at  Lindesfame  he  built 
a  church  there,  after  the  manner  of  his  country,  of  wood  thatched 
with  reeds.  The  monks,  as  has  been  said,  lived  in  "bothies, '  and 
these  seem  to  have  been  erected  by  the  occupants,  and  to  have 
been  of  slis^ht  construction.  In  the  Irish  life  of  St  Colomba,  we 
are  told  of  his  asking,  when  he  went  to  a  monastery  for  instruc^o, 
where  he  was  to  set  up  his  bothy,  and  in  another  place  mention  is 
made  of  a  bothy  being  removed  from  one  side  of  a  river  to 
another.  But,  as  we  should  commit  a  grievous  error  if  we  judged 
of  the  general  intelligence  and  culture  of  our  own  peasantry  by 
the  houses  in  which  they  live,  so  we  should  commit  a  like  error  ^ 
we  judged  of  the  culture  of  these  monks  by  their  churches  aod 
dwellings.  That  they  had  examples  of  more  substantial  and 
elaborate  structures  we  know,  and  the  poorness  of  their  building 
was  probably  only  one  mode  of  expressing  the  highest  thought 
that  was  in  them,  that  taking  for  themselves  no  more  of  this 
world's  goods  than  was  necessary  for  existence,  they  should  teach 
and  illustrate  their  religion  not  by  stately  edifices,  but  by  pure 
and  holy  lives. 

In  metals  they  seem  to  have  been  skilful  workers.  Adamnan 
tells  us  that,  on  one  occasion,  St  Columba  had  blessed  a  certain 
knife,  and  said  that  it  would  never  injure  man  or  beast,  and  Uiat 
thereupon  the  monks  had  the  iron  of  which  it  was  made  melted, 
and  a  number  of  other  tools  in  the  monastery  coated  with  it.  The 
ceard  or  artificer  seems  to  have  been  a  regular  official  in  the 
monasteries,  and  specimens  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the 
decoration  of  shrines,  cases  for  books,  bells,  &c.,  show  that  they 
had  acquired  a  proficiency  in  art  work  of  this  description  which 
has  never  been  surpassed. 

Another  branch  of  art  in  which  they  have  never  been  excelled 
was  the  ornamentation  and  illumination  of  their  Bibles  and  service 
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books.  The  only  manoscriptH  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
which  can  be  traced  to  the  hands  ot  Columban  monks  in  ScoUand, 
are  the  Book  of  Deer  and  one  of  the  manuscripts  of  Adam  nan's 
life  of  St  Columba,  and  these  are  not  highly  ornamented.  But 
there  are  numerous  examples  in  Ireland,  some  of  the  more  elaborate 
of  which  can  be  almost  traced  to  the  hands  of  St  Columba,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  art  which  produced  the  Irish 
specimens  was  the  common  property  of  both  Churches,  if,  indeed, 
some  of  the  books  now  existing  in  Ireland  were  not  actually  pro- 
duced in  lona.  One  of  these  books  was  seen  in  Ireland  by 
Geraldus  Caoibriensis,  who  accompanied  some  of  the  first  Norman 
and  Welsh  invaders  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  he  thus  describes 
it:— 

''  Among  all  the  miracles  in  Elildare,  none  appears  to  me  more 
wonderful  than  that  marvellous  book  which  they  say  was  written 
in  the  time  of  the  Virgin  [St  Brigit]  at  the  dictation  of  an  angel. 
It  contains  the  Four  Gospels  according  to  St  Jerom,  and  almost 
eveiy  page  is  illustrated  by  drawings  illuminated  with  a  variety  of 
brilliant  colours.  In  one  page  you  see  the  countenance  of  the 
Divine  Majesty  supematurally  pictured ;  in  another,  the  mystic 
forms  of  the  evangelists,  with  either  six,  four,  or  two  wings  ;  here 
are  depicted  the  eagle,  there  the  calf;  here  the  face  of  a  man, 
there  of  a  lion ;  with  other  figures  in  almost  endless  variety.  If 
you  observe  them  superficially,  and  in  the  usual  careless  manner, 
you  would  imagine  them  to  be  daubs,  rather  than  careful  com- 
positions ;  exi>ecting  to  find  nothing  exquisite,  where,  in  truth, 
there  is  nothing  which  is  not  exquisite.  But  if  you  apply  yourself 
to  a  more  close  examination,  and  are  able  to  penetrate  the  secrets 
of  the  art  displayed  in  these  pictures,  you  will  find  them  so 
delicate  and  exquisite,  so  finely  drawn,  and  the  work  of  interlacing 
so  elaboitited,  while  the  colours  with  which  they  are  illuminated 
are  so  blended,  and  still  so  fresh,  that  you  will  be  ready  to  assert 
that  all  this  is  the  work  of  angelic,  and  not  human,  skill.  The 
more  often  and  closely  I  scrutinise  them,  the  more  I  am  surprised, 
and  always  find  them  new,  discovering  fresh  causes  for  increased 
admiration." 

And  art  critics  of  our  own  day  speak  of  the  work  in  terms  of  equal 
commendation. 

Such  was  the  first  Christian  Church  established  among  us, 
and  such  the  mode  of  life  and  state  of  culture  of  its  clergy.  It 
existed  in  full  vigour  among  us  for  about  two  hundred  years,  and 
then,  partly  from  external  causes,  and  partly  from  internal,  it 
began  to  decay;  but  it  was  not  finally  superseded  by  a  system  of 
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diocesan  epiaoopacj  under  the  fiupremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
until  the  time  of  King  David  the  First  To  trace  the  procesB  of  its 
decay  would  be  interesting,  but  this  paper  has  already  extended  to 
too  great  a  length. 

16th  Deobmber  1885. 

At  the  meetiug  on  this  date  the  following  new  members  were 
elected,  viz.: — Miss  Marion  Ferguson,  23  Grove  Road,  8t  John's 
Wood,  London,  honorary  member;  Mr  George  Black,  National 
Museum,  Edinburgh ;  and  Dr  Thomas  Aitken,  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Inverness,  ordinary  members. 

Some  routine  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Secretary 
read  the  second*  instalment  of  the  paper  on  **  The  Gaelic  Names 
of  Birds,"  by  Mr  Charles  Fergusson,  Oally,  Gatehouse,  Kirk- 
cudbright.    Mr  Fergusson's  paper  was  as  follows  : — 

GAELIC  NAMES  OF  BIRDS. 
'^  Part  II. 

LONO-EARED   OWL. 

Latin — Ottts vulgaris,  Gaelic — CamhcuihagfCumhaehag'Cuihareaick 

Welsh — Dylluan  gamiog, 

SHORT-EARED   OWL. 

Latin — Otiu  hrachyoiua,     Gaelic — Cumhachag-chluasach.     Welsh 

— Dylluan  gltistiog, 

BARN  OWL. 

Latin — Strix  ftammea.  Gaelic — Cumhachag^  Cailleach-indhehe, 
CaiUeach-oidhche-bhan,  Cumhcuihag-bhan.  Welsh — Dyllnan 
wen. 

The  hooting  of  this  owl  is  supposed  in  the  Highlands  to  fore- 
tell rain,  hence  the  old  saying — *'  Tha  *chamhachag  ri  bron,  thig 
tuiltean  oimn  " — The  owl  is  mourning,  rain  is  coming. 

TAWNY   OWL. 

Latin — Symiuim-atrodch,  Gaelic — Cumhaehag-dhonnj  Cumha- 
chag-ruadhy  jBodach-oidhchey  dnUeaeh-oidhehe,  Welsh— 
Dylluan /rech. 

This  owl  is  very  common  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the  High- 
lands, and  his  melancholy  hooting  at  night  has  been  the  cause  of 

*  For  the  first  part  of  Mr  FerguBson's  paper,  see  **  Transactions," 

Vol.  XL,  page  m 
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many  a  good  fright  to  people  coming  from  the  unwooded  glens, 
where  thej  are  not  acquainted  with  this  mournful  bird  of  night, 
and  also  the  origin  of  many  a  ghost  story.  Alluding  to  this,  the 
old  phrase  says — **  Tha  mi  na's  eolaiche  air  coille  na  bhi  fo  eagal 
na  caiUich-oidhche'' — I  am  more  accustomed  to  a  wood  than  to  be 
afraid  of  an  owl. 

SNOWY  OWL. 

Latin — Sumia  nyctea,     Gaelic — ComJiachag  hhan^  CaiUeach-hhan^ 
Oomhckchckg-mhor.     Welsh — DyUuan  mauer. 

This  very  beautiful  bird  may  be  said  to  be  common  in  parts 
of  the  Highlands,  especially  the  Hebrides,  during  the  spring  gen- 
erally. 

HAWK  OWL. 

Latin  —  Sumia  funerea,       Gaelic  —  Seobhag-oidhche^    Seohhag- 

fhecagair. 

This  is  a  very  rare  bird,  but  I  have  often  seen  it  on  the 
Stiathardle  hills,  hunting  in  broad  daylight.  I  remember  seeing 
a  very  tine  specimen  shot  in  Glenderly  when  out  grouse  shooting 
about  twenty  years  ago.  The  day  was  clear  and  sunny,  and  we 
saw  it  hunting  abroad  for  its  prey  a  good  while  before  it  came 
within  shot 

LITTLE   OWL. 

Latin — Noctua  pctsserina.     Gaelic — Cumhac^Mg-blieag.     Welsh — 

Coeg  dayUuan. 

This  finishes  the  Raptores,  or  rapacious  birds,  and  brings  us 
to  the  second  oi*der — the  Insessors,  or  tree-perchers. 

INSESSORS. 
Group  I, — DerUiras^ea.     Fcvmily  1, — Laniadas, 

GREAT  GRBT   SHRIKE,   OR   BUTCHER   BIRD. 

Latin — Lanivs  excubitar.  Gaelic — Buidseivy  Pioghaid-ghlas  (Grey 

Piet).     Welsh— C»^yrf(£  Mawr. 

The  first  Gaelic  name,  which  I  must  say  looks  suspiciously 
like  a  mere  translation  from  the  English,  is  that  given  by  Alex- 
ander Macdonald  (Mac  Mhaighstir  Alastair)  in  his  Gaelic 
Vocabulary,  published  in  1741.  The  second  is  the  name  by  which 
the  bird  is  known  in  Strathardle,  where  it  is  often  found,  and 
where  1  well  remember  shooting  a  very  fine  male  specimen — 
amongst  the  very  first  birds  ever  I  shot — with  an  old  flint  gun. 
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with  which  in  my  boyish  days  I  shot  miiny  a  rare  bird,  though  it 
did  sometimes  take  a  yeiy  long  time  puffing  and  fizzing  from  the 
time  I  pulled  the  trigger  till  the  shot  went  off. 

Group  II. — MuscicapicUB. 

SPOTTED   FLTOATCHKR. 

Latin-  Muidcapa   grifola,      Gaelic — Breacan-glas^  Beicevn-^ki^ 
Breckc^a-syi^HjUi^  Glac-na7i-cuiUag,     Welsh —  Y  Gtoybeiiog. 

Group  III.  -  Mendidas. 

COMMON   DIPPER   OB   WATER-OUZEL. 

Latin — Cinclua  aquaticus.  Gaelic — Goblia-uisge^  Gobka-duhk^ 
Gobha-dvhh-nan-oUt,  Gobhachan^  Gobhachan-allt,  Gobhaekan- 
dubh,  Gobhaehan-uiage,  Lon-uisge,  Feannag-uiage^  Bogachav^ 
Boq-an-lochan.     Welsh — Mwyalchen  y  dvafr. 

This  lively  little  gentleman  with  the  many  titles,  in  fall 
evening  dress,  black  suit  and  white  shirt  front,  is  to  be  found  on 
the  banks  of  every  bum  in  the  Highlands,  and  has  a  different 
name  almost  on  every  bum.  In  some  districts  it  is  a  much 
maligned  and  much  persecuted  bird,  through  the  ignorant  belief 
that  it  lives  entirely  on  fish  spawn,  a  very  great  mistake.  Grey 
says — ''Instead  of  doing  harm  in  this  way,  it  is  in  fact  the  anglers' 
b^t  friend  by  devouring  immense  quantities  of  the  larve  of  di^gOD- 
flies  and  water-beetles — creatures  which  are  known  to  live  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  spawn,  and  even  the  newly  hatched  fry  of 
both  trout  and  salmon."  He  also  adds,  that  to  this  day  a  reward 
of  sixpence  a  head  is  given  in  some  parts  of  Sutherlandshire  for 
water-ouzels.  And  we  read  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  that 
the  slaughter  of  one  of  those  innocent  birds  was  counted  such  a 
meritorious  deed  that  ''  formerly,  any  person  who  succeeded  in 
killing  one  of  these  birds  was  allowed,  as  a  reward,  the  privilege 
of  fishing  in  the  close  season ;  but  for  a  long  time  back  this  has 
been  lost  sight  of."  Not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  because  the  poor 
water-ouzel  gets  more  justice,  or  is  now  counted  innocent  by  the 
class  of  people  that  slaughter  it,  but  because  the  fishings  are  more 
valuable,  and  sharper  looked  after. 

MISSEL   THRUSH. 

Latin — Turdvs  viadvoruB.  Gaelic — Smeorach-mhor,  Smeoraeh- 
ghlaSf  Sgraicheag,  Sgi  aicheag-ghUut.  Welsh — Tresglen^  Peny 
Uwyn. 

FIELDFARE. 

Latin — Turdus  pilarus.     Gaelic — Liatruisg,  Liatrasg.     Welsh— 

Ciueg  y  ddryocm. 
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MAVIS  OB  COMMON  THRUSH. 

Lfttin— 7'ur(/u«    rmusiciis,     Gaelic — Smeorctcliy    tSinsorad^biiuicUie. 

Welsh — Aderyn  Croufraith. 

Of  all  singing  birds  in  the  Highlands  the  mavis  is  the  favour- 
ite, and  reckoned  the  sweetest  singer.  All  our  bards,  late  and 
ear] J,  delight  in  comparing  their  sweet  singers  to  the  mavis, 
which  is  the  highest  praise  they  can  give,  hence  the  saying — "Oho 
binn  ri  smebrach  air  geug''  — ^as  tuneful  as  a  mavis  on  a  bough. 
It  is  the  first  bird  that  begins  to  sing  in  the  Highlands,  often 
begioDing,  on  an  occasional  fine  day,  before  the  storms  of  winter 
are  over.  As  the  old  proverb  says—  "Cha'n  'eil  port  a  sheinneas 
an  smebrach  's  an  FhaoOleach,  nach,  caoin  i  nlu'n  ruith  an 
t-Earrach** — For  every  song  the  mavis  sings  in  February  she'll 
lament  ere  the  spring  be  over.  Another  says,  "Oha  dean  aon 
smebrach  samhradh'' — One  mavis  makes  not  summer.  One  of 
t^e  most  ancient  styles  of  composition  in  the  Gaelic  language, 
and  a  very  favourite  one  with  most  Highland  bards,  is  that  in 
which  they  represent  themselves  as  the  "smeorach,"  or  mavis  of 
their  respective  clans,  to  sing  the  praises  of  their  chiefs  and 
clans.  Of  this  curious  species  of  composition  we  have  many 
examples,  notably  ** Smeorach  Chlann  Jlaonuill" — The  Mavis  of 
Clan  Ranald,  by  Alex.  Macdonald  (Mac  Mhaighistir  Alastair) : — 

"Gur  'a  mis  an  sme5rach  chreagach, 
An  d^is  l^um  bharr  cuaich  mo  nidein 
Sholar  bidh  do  m'  ianaibh  beaga, 
Seinneam  cebl  air  barr  gach  bidein. 

'S  smeorach  mise  do  Chlann  Donuill, 
Dr^m  a  dhiteadh  a  's  a  leonadh ; 
'S  chaidh  mo  chur  an  riochd  na  smeoraich, 
Gu  bhi  seinn  's  ag  cur  ri  ceol  dhaibh. 

'S  mise  'n  t-ianan  beag  le  m'  fheadan 
Am  madainn-dhriuchd  am  barr  gach  badain, 
Sheinneadh  na  puirt  ghrinn  gun  sgreadan — 
'S  ionmhuinn  m'  fheadag  fead  gach  lagain." 

'Hiere  are  also  smeorachs  by  Mac  Codrum,  Macdougall,  Maclach- 
lan,  Macleod,  and  others — all  admirable  compositions  of  their 

fanA 

BED- WING. 

Latin  —  Jardus  ilicusus,  Gaelic  —  Sgiathrdhecurganj  Ean-an-t- 
meaehdaj  Smeorach  -an-t-  sneachda,  Dea/rgan  -  sneachda. 
Welsh — Soccen  yr  iira,  F  drescUn  goch. 
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BLACKBIRD. 

Latin — Jurdtis  nienda.    Gaelic — Lan-dubh,  Eun-dubh,    WeUh- 

MwycUchy  Aderyn  du. 

The  blackbird  has  always  been  reckoned  a  mournful  bird  i 
the  ELighlands,  partly,  perhaps,  from  its  sombre  colour,  and  moi 
especially  because  of  its  sweet  plaintive  song,  the  rapid  warblii 
notes  of  which  the  Highlanders  likened  to  some  of  their  mc 
mournful  piobaireachd  laments,  whilst  the  mavis'  song  resembl 
the  salute  or  welcome  class  of  piobaireachd — ^*  An  smeorach 
failte,  's  *n  lon-dubh  ri  cumha'' — "  The  mavis  sings  a  welcome,  a 
the  blackbird  a  lament/'  Ewan  MacCoU,  the  Lochfyne  ba 
expresses  this  old  Highland  belief  very  beautifully  in  his  addn 
to  a  blackbird,  some  of  the  verses  of  which  I  may  quote — 

"  A.  loin-duibh,  a  loin-duibh,  's  fada  dh'  imich  uait  surd — 

Ciod  e  so,  'chuir  mulad  'na  d'  dhkn-s) 
Tha  'n  samhradh  a'  tighinn,  tha  'choille  'fas  domh'il, 

'S  gach  eun  innt'  le  sunnd  'cur  air  failt. 

**  A  loin-duibh,  a  loin-duibh,  'n  uair  tha'n  uiseag  's  an  speur, 

'Cur  gean  air  Righ  aobhach  an  L5, 
'Nuair  tha  'n  smeorach  'h  a  leannnan  'comh-shodan  ri  d'  thaobh 

'M  bi  thusa  'n  ad  aonar  ri  brbn  1 

"  A  loin-duibh,  tha  do  thuireadh  a'  lotadh  mo  chri — 
'S  ioghnadli  leam  ciod  a  chradh  thu  co  ghoirt : 

'N  e  namh  'an  riochd  caraid  a  ghoid  uait  do  shith  ? 
'N  e  gu  'n  d'  mhealladh  'n  ad  dhochas  thu  'th'  ort  1 

'*  A  loin-duibh,  a  loin-duibh,  'm  beil  do  leannan  riut  dur  1 

Cha  'n  urrainn  do  'n  chuis  bhi  gu  brath : 
Co  ise  air  thalamh  's  an  cuireadh  tu  uidh, 

Nac  mealladh  's  nach  maoth'cheadh  do  dhin  1 

*^  A  loin-duibh,  a  loin-duibh,  dearc  'us  suthag  nam  blkr, 

Bi'dh  deas  dhuit  gun  dail  air  son  bidh  : 
Tha  'n  clamhan  'san  t-seobhag  fad',  fada  o  laimh  1 

Nach  sguir  thu,  ma  ta,  de  do  chaoidh ) 

*'  A  loin-duibh,  a  lion-duibh,  tha  mi  'cuimhneachadh  nis ! 

Bha  'n  t-eun'dair  an  rathad  so  'n  d^ — 
O  an-iochd  an  trudair  !  do  leannan  thuit  leis — 

Eoin  ghrinn,  'se  so  'ghuin  thu — nach  e)" 
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Fond  blackbird,  fond  blackbird,  sad,  wid  is  thy  song — 

The  cause  of  thy  grief  I  would  l*»ani ; 
Bright  summer  is  coming,  hear  how  the  woods  rfng, 

And  welcome  his  kingly  return. 

Fond  blackbird,  fond  blackbird,  the  lai-k,  soaring  high, 

Salutes  the  bright  orb  of  the  day ; 
The  cuckoo  and  thrush  sing  together  for  joy. 

Why  then  art  thou  joyless,  O  say  % 

Fond  blackbird,  thy  plaint  makes  my  heart  almost  bleed; 

Dire,  dire  must  indeed  be  thy  doom  ; 
Has  the  friend  of  thy  bosom  proved  false  %  or  did  fade 

Each  young  hope  that  once  promised  to  bloom  1 

Fond  blackbird,  fond  blackbird,  say,  lov'st  thou  in  vain, 

Or  is  thy  fair  consort  unkind  ? 
Ah,  no — could  she  listen  to  that  melting  strain, 

And  leave  the  sweet  warbler  to  pine ! 

Fond  blackbird,  fond  blackbird,  the  berry  and  sloe 

Will  soon  be  thy  banquet  so  rare  ; 
The  buzzard  and  falcon  are  far  out  of  view, 

To  wail,  then,  sweet  mourner,  forbear. 

Fond  blackbird,  fond  blackbird,  now,  now  do  I  mind — 

The  fowler  yestreen  sought  the  brake ; 
Thy  partner's  soft  plumage  he  strew'd  on  the  wind! 

Nought  else  could  such  deep  woes  awake. 

Very  curiously  the  Gaelic  name  of  the  huge  and  long  extinct  deer, 
the  elk,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  blackbird,  Lon-dubh,  and  most 
certainly  it  is  the  elk  that  is  referred  to,  and  not  the  blackbird  in 
the  very  ancient  saying — "  An  Lon-dubh,  an  Lon-dubh  spiigach  ! 
thug  mise  dha  coille  fiiasgach  fheurach,  's  thug  esan  dhonih  an 
monadh  dubh  fiksach."  Sheriff  Nicholson  translates  this — The 
blackbird,  the  sprawling  blackbird  !  I  gave  him  a  sheltered  gi*assy 
wood,  and  he  gave  me  the  black  desolute  moor.  Mackintosh  in 
iiis  Gaelic  Proverbs  translates  it — The  ouzel,  the  club-footed  ouzel, 
(kc,  (which,  of  course,  is  wrontr,  as  the  ouzel  has  no  claim  to  this 
name),  and  adds  a  note — '*  Some  say  tliat  this  alludes  to  the 
Roman  invasion,  and  others  refer  it  to  the  Scandinavian  incursions, 
when  the  Gael  left  the  more  sheltered  spots  and  pasture  ranges, 
and  fled  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  Grampian  hills."  I  have  no 
doubt  the  proper  translation  is — The  elk,  the  bow-legged,  or  club- 
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footed    elk,    dec.;    for    who    could    possibly    apply   the  word, 
''spagach"  to  the  straight,  slender,  genteel  feet  of  the  blackbird! 
whereas  nothing  could  be  so  descriptive  of  the  great  clumsy  club- 
feet of  the  elk,  whose  hoofs  are  so  much  and  so  loosely  divided 
that  when  it  puts  its  weight  on  theui,  they  spread  out  so  wide 
that  when  it  lifts  its  foot,  the  two  divisions  of  the  hoof  fall  to- 
gether with  a  loud  clattering  noise,  which  would  be  sure  to  dnw 
the  attention  of  our  remote  ancestors  to  them,  and  what  would  be 
more  likely  than  that  they  would  in  derision  liken  the  bated 
Roman  soldiers,  with  their  great  broad  sandals  on  their  feet,  to 
the  clumsy  lumbering  elk ;  certainly  they  would  be  more  likelj  to 
do  so  than  to  liken  them  to  the  sprightly  blackbird.    If  the  saying 
does  refer  to  the  elk,  which  was  extinct  in  Britain  ages  before  all 
written  history,  it  is  another  proof  added  to  the  many,  of  how  tbe 
ancient  lore  of  the  Celts,  though  unwritten,  was  handed  down 
thi*ough  so  many  generations  of  the  children  of  the  GaeL 

RING    OUZEL. 

Latin — Tardus tarquatuB.  Gaelic — Duhh-chraige,  Druid-tiihanaidh 
Druidrdkuhh,     Welsh — Mutyalchen  y  graig. 

Group  IV. — Sylviada, 

HEDGE  SPARROW. 

Latin — Accentor  nwdtdarU,     Gaelic — GeaUtfumn-nam-preaSf 
Sporc^g,  Don  nag,     Welsh — IJvyyd  y  gwrych. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  common  £nglish  country  name  of  tbis 
bird — Dunnock  (Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson) — is  simply  a  corruption  of 
the  Gaelic  name,  Donnag — Bvownie,  or  little  brown  bird. 

ROBIN. 

Latin — Erythaca  rubecvia,  Gaelic — Bru-dheargj  Br^i-dheargany 
Broinnrdheargj  Broinn-dheatgan,  Broinileag,  Nigidhy  Ruadh- 
ag,  RobanrToid,     Welsh —  Tr  hobi  gocJ^  Bron^och. 

Here  also  one  of  the  English  country  names  given,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Atkinson  seems  to  come  from  the  Gaelic — Ruddock, 
Ruadhag,  little  red  bird — and  as  the  English  borrow  from  tbe 
Gaelic,  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  do  the  same  from  their  lan- 
guage (in  modem  times,  of  course,  as  everybody  knows  most  of 
our  Gaelic  names  of  birds  were  in  use  many  centuries  before  tbe 
English  language  bad  an  existence).  So,  very  curiously,  one  of 
our  gi^eatest  bards,  Alexander  Macdonald,  has  done  in  this  case, 
for  though  in  his  Gaelic  Vocabulary  he  gives  the  Gaelic  name  of 
the  robin  as  Broinn-dheargan,  yet  in  his  poems  he  always  calls 
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this  bird  by  the  names  of  Richard  and  Elobin.     In  his  **  Song  of 
Summer,''  "  Oran  an  t'  Sambraidh/'  he  sajs — 

''Agus  Robin  'g  a  bh^usadh 

Air  a'  gh^ig  os  a  chionn, 
Gur  glan  gall-fheadan  Richard 

A'  seinn  nan  cuisleannan  grinn." 

And  in  "  The  Sugar  Brook,"  **  Allt-an-t  Siucair  "— 

''  Bha  Richard  's  Robin  bru-dhearg 
Ri  seinn,  's  fear  dhiubh  'n  a  bh^us." 

Maointjre  again  uses  Bi*u-dhearg.  in  Coire-Cheathaich.   He  says : — 
'*  An  druid  's  an  bru-dhearg,  le  m6ran  uinich, 
Ri  ceileir  sunntach  bu  shiubhlach  rann." 

I  bave  never  heard  the  name  Nigidh,  for  the  robin,  anywhere  in 
common  use,  but  it  is  given  in  the  Highland  Society's  Dictionary. 
Tbe  common  name  in  Perthshire  is  Roban-roid.  Most  writers 
on  birds  have  taken  notice  of  the  many  wonderful  places  in  which 
tbis  bird  will  sometime  build  its  nest.  I  remember,  when  a  boy, 
preserving  as  a  curiosity  for  several  years  a  robin's  nest  which 
was  actually  built  inside  the  ribs  of  a  dried  skeleton  of  a  buzzaid 
hawk,  which  the  keepers  had  nailed  to  the  back  wall  of  a  stable 
many  years  before.  The  impudent  bird  reared  its  young  brood  in 
that  strange  nesting  place  to  the  astonishment  of  the  natives. 
Had  tliat  hawk  known  the  fate  that  was  before  it^  it  might  well 
say  with  Napoleon  that  there  was  only  one  step  between  the  sub- 
liiue  and  the  ridiculous. 

BLUE-THROATED  WARBLER. 

Liatin — Phosnicura  Siiecica,     Gaelic — Ceileiriehey  OranauJie^ 

REDSTART. 

Latin — Phcsnicura  nUiciUa,     Gaelic — Ceann^eargy  Cecmn^hear- 
gan,  Earr-dhearg,  Ton-dhearg,     Welsh — RhoneU  goch. 

STONE-CHAT. 

Latin — Saodcola  rubicola.  Gaelic — Cloichearan,  dacharan  (Grey). 

Welsh — Clochder  y  cerrig. 

Sheriff  Nicolson  gives  the  following  old  Lismore  saying, 
which,  he  adds,  is  suggestive  of  the  devolopment  theoiy : — 
^'  Cloicheirean  spagach,  ogha  na  muile-mdig." — The  waddling  stone- 
chat,  the  frog's  grand-chUd. 
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WHIN-CHAT. 

lAtin — Saxicola  rubelra.     Gaelic — Gochdan,  Gockean,    Welsh- 

Clochder  yr  eUhin, 

WHBATBAB. 

Latin — Saxicola  cBuanihe.    Gaelic — CUnchearan,  BrtL-gkmdy  Cntk- 
achan^  Bogachan,     Welsh — Tinwyn  y  eerrig. 

This  bird  no  doubt  got  its  two  last  Gaelic  names  from  its 
constant  habit  of  shaking  or  quivering  its  tail.  Grey  giyes  tbe 
following  old  Hebridean  superstition  about  this  bird: — <* There 
is  a  yerj  curious  superstition  prevalent  in  North  and  South  Uist 
regarding  the  bird  on  its  arrival.  When  seen  for  the  first  time 
in  the  season,  the  natives  are  quite  unhappy  if  it  should  happai 
to  be  perched  on  a  rock  or  a  stoDe — such  a  circumstance,  as  they 
say,  being  a  sure  sign  of  evil  in  prospect ;  but  should  the  bird  be 
seen  perched  on  a  bit  of  turf,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  happy  omen." 

SEDOE  WARBLER. 

Latin — Satiearia  phragmitis,     Gs^lic—Glas-eun,   UiMog-oidJhck/L 

Welsh — Hedydd  yr  hdyg. 

This  bird  got  its  Gaelic  name — tJiseag-oidhche,  Night-lark 
— from  its  well-known  habit  of  singing  all  through  the  night, 
which  makes  so  many  people  mistake  it  for  the  nightingale. 

NIGHTINGALE. 

Latin — PhUomela  Luscinia,     Gaelic — Spideag,  Bettl-binn,  Rot^m- 

ceoL     Welsh — Eos. 

The  first  Gaelic  name  is  that  given  by  Alex.  Macdonald  in 
his  vocabulary,  also  in  the  Highland  Society's  Dictionary,  which 
also  gives  the  second  name — Beul-binn,  sweet  mouth ;   the  tJiird 

is  that  given  by  Logan  in  his  Scottish  Gael.     He  says "The 

Nightingale,  which  has  now  forsaken  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  is  supposed  to  have  once  frequented  the  woods  of  Scotland 
Its  name  in  Gaelic  is  beautifully  expressive  of  the  sweetness  of  its 
song  and  the  character  of  the  bird.  In  Kos-an-ceol,  the  rose 
music,  the  melody  is  put  for  the  melodist^  the  former  being  heard 
when  the  latter  is  unseen.'' 

BLACKCAP. 

Latin — Curruca   atricapiUa.      Gaelic  —  Ceantirdubh,       Welsh— 

Penddu  V  bnoyn. 

WHITE-THROAT. 

Latin — Curruca  cinerea,      Gaelic  —  Gealan-coUle.      Welsh  —  Y 

gtodd/gvoyn. 
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'   WBES. 

Lfttin — Sylvia  Wochiltm.     Uaelic — Crionag^ghiubhaU. 

QOLDcN   CRESTED    WBBN. 

IdlJD  —  Btgulus    eriitatus.       Gaelic  —  Dreathan.c«ann-hhuiilht, 
Crionag-bhaidiiB,  Bigein. 

ORBAT  TITMOUSE. 

Utin— i*arv«  majvr.    Gaelic  —Currag-bham^igheama  (the  Udy's 
nightcap).     Welsh  —  Y  iieuUyn  fwyaf. 

BLUE  TITM0U8B. 

I*tm— /'oTT**   eceruUeu.     GaeUc— CoiUeacAoy-efceojin-yAorm,  An 
Snoileun  (Oroy),     Welsh— K  lleian. 

COLE,  TITHOUSB,  OR  BLACKCAP. 

Utin— Poruj  ofer.     Gaelic — Siiiutag,   Cailleaehag-cheann^uibK, 
Welsh —  T  Jlenloyn  lyglwi. 
This  Inid  got  its  name  of  "  Smutag'  no  doubt  from  its  habit 
olapitting  and  puffing,  like  an  enraged  cat,  when  on  its  nest,  in  a 
^  OD  a  wall  or  tree,  if  disturbed. 

MARSH   TITMODBB. 

Utio— Partupa/Nftm.    Gaelic  —  Ceonn-tfwftA,    Welsh  —  £ni/oy» 

LONO-T AILED  TITHOUBK. 

Win— i'drtu  Condatvt.    Gaelic— CvocAan,  Cioehan-fada,  Miontan. 

Weldi— y  Btfdovn  gynffonhir. 

Group  I.     Family    VlI.—MoUusiUidce. 

PIED  WAOTAIL. 

lAlan—SfoUiaila  YarreUii.     Gaelic— itrwie  an  t-til,  Glaisean 
leUieh.    Welsh- 5ri(A  y  fychrt,  Ti^ngl  y  gwyt. 

a  BET   WAGTAIL, 

I*lb— 3ft)(a«Z&i  boarvla.    Q&titic—BrtacaH-ban-tigheama  (spotted 
\a.dy).      Welsh— J(ri(A  g  fycha  Iwyd. 

YELLOW,   OR  RAY'B   WAOTAIL. 

Utin— Jfo/ocitta  jiava.       Gaelic  —  fir«ic»n-iuMtt«.       Welsh— 

if«'A  y/ycheafeUm. 

Group  1.     FimUy  VIlI.—AnUiida. 

TBBE    PIPIT. 

Latin — Anthva  tirborevt.      Gaelic — JiuAhag-choilU. 
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MSADOW   PIPIT,   OR  HBATHKR  LINTIB. 

lAtin^AfUkui  praUmia.      Gaelic — Snathe^,    mabhag-mhotiaUk 

(€hrey).    Welsh — Hedydd  y  cae. 

The  first  is  the  Gaelic  name  always  given  in  A  thole  to  this 
bird,  and  a  story  is  told  in  Strathardle  of  an  English  gentleman, 
who  had  asked  an  old  shepherd  what  were  the  common^  birds  on 
his  hill,  getting  for  answer — ''Needleag,  whistleag,  heatheraig-h^ 
and  rashirag-hom ;"  being  the  best  English  the  old  man  could 
muster  for  snathag  (heather  lintie),  feadfl^  (golden  plover),  cearc- 
fhraoich  (grouse),  and  adharcan-luachrach  (green  plover). 

BOCK  PIPIT. 

Latin — AtUhua   petroius,         Gaelic — Oabhagan,     JSigein,    Glat 

eun  (Grey). 

Orotip  Il^Jonirostres.     Family  7. — Alaudidcs, 

SKY-LARK,   OR  LAVEROCK. 

Latin — Alauda    rplestiis.    Gaelic — U%9eag^  Riabhag.      Welsh- 

ffedyddf  Uchidydd, 

The  Douglas  said  that  he  would  rather  hear  the  laverock  sing 
than  the  mouse  squeak.  The  old  Highlanders  expressed  the  same 
sentiment  in  their  old  proverb — "Cha  'n  'eil  deathach  'an  tighna 
h-uiaeige" — ^There  is  no  smoke  in  the  lark's  house.  Sheriff  Nicol- 
son  says  — '*  The  bird  of  most  aspiring  and  happy  song  has  untainted 
air  in  its  lowly  home."  As  the  mavis  was  honoured  as  the  prima 
donna  of  song  in  the  woods  and  bushy  glens,  so  the  lark  was 
reckoned  the  sweetest  songster  in  the  open  moors  and  meadows.  As 
the  bard  says — 

"  Bidh  uiseag  air  Ibn 
Agus  smeorach  air  g^ig." 
The  lark  on  the  meadow 
And  the  mavis  on  the  tree. 

WOOD   LARK. 

Latin — Alauda  arbarea.     Gaelic — Uiaeag-choiUe,    Riabhiy<hoiile 

(Grey).     Welsh — Hedydd  y  coed. 

The  wood  lark  is  mentioned  by  Macintyre  and  amongst  bis 
other  woodland  birds  in  "  Goire-cheathaich  " — 

*'  Bha  eoin  an  t-sleibhe  'nan  ealtainn  gle-ghlan, 
A'  gabhail  bheusan  air  gheig  sa'  choill. 
An  uiseag  cheutach,  's  a  luinneag  fein  aice, 
Feadan  speiseil  gu  reidh  a'  seinn : 
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A  chnag,  'sa  smedrach,  am  barr  nan  dgan, 
A'  gabhail  5rain  ga  oeolmhor  binn  : 
'Nuair  gfaoir  aa  cuannal,  gu  loinneil  guanaoh, 
'Se  's  glain  a  chualas  am  fuaim  sa'  ghleann.'' 

Group  11,     Family  II — EmberrizdcB 

SNOW   BUNTING. 

Atin — Pleetrophanti  nivalis,     Qaelic—Eun-an't'tneachdai,     Welsh 

—Golfan-yj'-eira, 

COMMON   BUNTING. 

Latin — Emberiza  miliaria,    Gaelic — Gealaq-bhuachair^  Gealn- 
bigeiti,    Welsh — Bra^  y  ddruttutij  Bra$  yr  yd, 

BLACK-HEADED,  OR   REED   BUNTING. 

Latin — Emberiza  gchomiclu*.    Gaelic — GecUag-dubh-cheannach, 
Gealag-loin,    Wehh—Goifan  y  cyrs, 

YELLOW    HAMMER. 

itin — Emberiza  citrinella,    Q^jelic—Buidheaa-bhealaidh^  Buidheag- 
bhtMchair,  Buidhean,    Welsh — Llinosfden, 

This  beautiful  bird  is  of  very  evil  repute  in  the  Highlands 
lere  it  is  counted  a  very  meritorious  deed  to  harry  its  nest,  from 
e  old  superstition  that  this  bird  is  badly  given  to  swearing ;  also 
Bt  it  sang  on  Calvary  during  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.  In 
le  lowlands  one  of  its  country  names  is  the  yellow  yeorling,  and 
e  old  rhyme  says — 

"  The  Brock,  the  Toad,  and  the  Yellow  Yeorling 
Get  a  drap  o'  the  deil's  bluid  ilka  May  morning." 

>  that,  if  it  imbibes  much  of  that  blood,  it  will  account  for  its 
rearing  as  well  as  for  the  evil  reputation  it  has  gained. 

Group  II,     Family  III. — FrifigiUid(^. 

CHAFFINCH. 

^tin — FringiUa  CcM>n,      Gaelic — Brieean-beithe  Breacan-beithe, 

Welsh — Aagellai'ian,  Wine, 

Alex.  Macdonald  in  his  Allt-an-t  Siucair,  says — 

"  Am-bricein-beithe  's  lub  air, 
'Se  gleusadh  luth  a  theud." 

MOUNTAIN  FINCH. 

itln — Fringilla  MotUifringilla.  Gktelic — Lu-eun^  Breicean-coarainn. 

Wehli—Bronrhuffdyn  y  mynydd. 
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TREB  SPARROW. 

Latin— PoMrr  MatUanus.    Gaelic — Gealbkonn  Gealbkonn-nan-m 

GUm-enn,    Welsh— Golfan  y  mynydd, 

HOUi;E  SPARROW. 

Latin— PoMfr  Dotnejtticus,     Gaelic— G^w/Monn,  Sjxyraff.     Wel^ 

Aderyn  y  to,  Golf  an. 

GRERN  FINCH. 

Latin — CoccothrausUg  Chlaiis,     Gaelic — GlaiBean-daraich. 
Welsh — Y  Oegidf  L/inos  werdd. 

HAWFINCH. 

lA\in—Goccoihrau€ie8     Vulffarts,      Gaelic  —  Gobaek.      Welsh- 

Gylsfinbraff. 

GOLDFINCH. 

Latin — Cnrfhteliji  elegantt,     Gaelic — Lamir-chmlley    Bmdhean-mill^- 

Welsh— 6^i«M  y  Sierri. 

COMMON  LINNET. 

Latin — Linota  eonnahinct,   Gaelic— ^ea/an-Zttiy  Gealan,    Welsh— 

Llinos. 

COMMON  REDPOLE. 

Latin — Linotu   linaria,      Gaelic — Deargan-ieUith,     Ceann-deargan. 

Welsh — Llinos  bengoch  Uiaf, 

MOUNTAIN  LINNET. 

Latin  —  Linota  Monttum.     Gaelic  —  Rxahhaq-mhonaidh,  Biabkag- 
fhraoiek,  BigMn-bain^fighfama  (Uist).    Wel^h — Llinos  Jynydd. 

BULLFINCH. 

Latin — Pyrrhula  vulaaris,    Gkielic — Corran-coUUy  DearganfhraoUk 

Welsh — Y  Chwybanydd,  Bhaum  goch, 

PINE  GROSBEAK. 

Latin — PyrrkiUa  eaudeator.     Gaelic — Criag,  Lairfligh. 

Of  this  bird  Logan  says — "  The  Cnag,  or  Lair  fligh,  a  bird 
like  a  parrot,  which  digs  its  nest  with  its  beak  in  the  trunks  of 
trees,  is  thought  peculiar  to  the  county  of  Sutherland." 

COMMON  CROSSBILL. 

Latin — Loxiu  curvirosti'u,    Gaelic — Cam-gM),  Deargan  giMnis, 

Welsh — Gylnngrofn, 
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Grtmp  IL    Family  IV,—Stumidce. 

8TARLINO. 

^^^iin—Stumui   vulgaris.      Oaelic — Dmi<L    Druidrdhubh^    Druid- 

bhreacy  Druidean,    WeUh—Drudtoen^  Drydtoy, 

Group  I L    Family  V,—Corvulft*, 

CHOUGH,  OB  RED-LBGOKD  CROW. 

Latin — FreaUus  gractUus.    Ghielic — Cathag-dhearg^ 
ahearg-chasach  (Skye).    Welsh — Brdn  big 

This  bird,  from  some  unaccountable  cause,  is  getting  rarer 
in  the  Highlands  erery  season,  for  in  many  districts  whei'e  it 
Used  to  breed  in  flocks  it  is  now  utterly  unknown,  even  though 
qiiite  undisturbed  by  man.  Don  mentions  it  as  a  common  bird 
in  Glen  Clova,  and  Pennant  as  very  common  in  Glenlyon  .and 
fii-eadalbane.  Within  the  last  forty  years  it  used  to  breed  in 
flocks  in  the  Islands  of  Rum,  Ck)ll,  Canna,  and  Tyree,  where  now 
it  Ib  never  seen.  Its  gradual  disappearance  without  any  known 
cause  is  one  of  those  problems  which  naturalists  sometimes  find 
ao  diflicult  to  solve. 

RAVEN. 

lAtin — Carvui  corax,    Gaelic — Ftiheach,  Biaiach  (Uist  and  Skye). 

Welsh — Gig/ran, 

Even  the  raven,  once  so  common  in  every  glen  in  the  High- 
lands, is  becoming,  from  const«uit  persecution,  rare  there  now, 
except  in  the  wilder  and  more  remote  districts  ;  though  in  general 
the  raven,  from  his  cunning  and  keen  scent,  is  pretty  well  able  to 
take  care  of  himself.     Every  one  knows  the  old  saying  that  there 
is  a  Scotchman,  a  raven,  and  a  rat  to  be  found  in  every  clime  and 
country  under  the  sun,  from  the  equator  to  the  pole.     However, 
one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  ]ireter8  the  colder  parts, 
from  the  old  Gaelic  saying  so  often  quoted  on  a  very  warm  day — 
"  Am  titheach  a'  cur  a  mach  a  theanga  leis  an  teas,'*  The  raven 
putting  out  his  tongue  for  heat  (t.0.,  like  a  dog).     Being  rather  a 
bird  of  evil  omen,  the  raven  is  seldom  mentioned  by  our  Gaelic 
bards,  except  sometimes  that  they  compare  the  hair  of  the  heroes 
and  heroines  in  blackness  to  the  raven.     For  instance,  in  the  very 
ancient  poem  of  Fraoch,  given  in  Gillies'  collection,  we  have — 

"Bu  duibhe  na  'm  fitheach  a  ghruag, 
Bu  deirge  a  ghruaidh  na  fuil  laoigh ; 
Bu  mhine  na  cobhair  an  t-f  ruth, 
Bu  ghile  na*n  sneachd  corp  Fhraoich." 
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Blacker  than  the  raven  his  hair, 
Redder  than  calTs  blood  his  cheek, 
Softer  than  the  froth  on  the  stream, 
Whiter  than  snow  the  body  of  Fraoch. 

Though  seldom  mentioned  in  the  poetry,  there  is  no  other  bird  I 
know  of  so  often  mentioned  in  the  proverbs  of  the  Grael,  generally 
not  to  its  credit,  though  all  showing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  ^ 
nature  and  habits  of  the  raven.  Alluding  to  the  ravages  it  com- 
mits amongst  lambs,  the  old  nursery  rhyme,  imitating  the  croak 
of  the  raven,  says — "  Or6c,  gr5c',  ars  am  fitheach,  'se  mo  mhac-ftt 
chrimeas  na  h-uain" — Groc,  groc,  says  the  raven,  it  is  my  son  ^at 
will  pick  the  lambs'  bones.  From  its  being  a  great  glutton,  which 
often  leads  it  into  danger,  we  have — "  Meallaidh  am  biadh  am 
fitheach  bho'n  chraoibh'* — Food  will  lure  the  raven  from  the  ta^; 
and  from  its  so  quickly  finding  out  any  carrion  or  carcase  we  hsTe— 
"  Fios  fithich  gu  r5ic" — ^The  raven's  boding  of  a  feast  And  also— 
"  Cruinnichidh  na  fithich  far  am  bi  a  chairbh" — Where  the  carcase 
is  the  i*avens  will  gather.  We  cannot  blame  it  for  this,  as  we  have 
it  on  the  high  authority  of  the  Bible  that  the  eagle,  the  king  of 
birds,  does  the  same — "  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together" — Matthew  xxiv.  28.  From  its  well- 
known  habit  of  always  attacking  the  eyes  of  an  animal  first,  we 
have — ''Am  fitheach  a  dh'  eireas  moch,  's  ann  leis  a  bhios  suil  a' 
bheothaich  a  tha  's  a'  ph61i"  —The  raven  that  rises  early  gets  the 
eye  of  the  beast  in  the  bog.  So  very  fond  is  the  raven  of  the  eje 
of  an  animal  that  it  wont  even  share  that  tit-bit  with  its  own 
young,  so  the  old  saying  is — ''  Cha  toir  am  fitheach  an  t-suil  dha 
'isean  fh^in" — The  raven  wont  give  the  eye  to  his  own  chicken. 
When  a  raven  happened  to  perch  on  a  house-top,  or  on  a  tree  near 
a  house,  it  was  supposed  to  portend  death  to  one  of  the  inmates, 
which  explains  the  old  saying — '*  Fitheach  dubh  air  an  tigh,  fios 
c^  nighean  an  dathadair" — A  black  raven  on  the  roof,  a  warning 
to  the  dyer's  daughters.  This  dyer's  daughter  was  a  famous  Athole 
witch,  who  live<l  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  when  she  was  dying  an 
old  raven  came  and  perched  on  the  top  of  the  house,  and  croaked  there 
till  she  died,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  messenger  sent  to 
claim  her  by  the  Evil  One,  to  whom  she  had  sold  hersefi  nearly  a 
century  before.  If  the  old  witch  and  her  master  weye  the  company 
the  raven  kept,  no  wonder  though  another  old  Gaelic  proverb  says— 
''Ma' s  olc  am  fitheach,  cha'nfhearrachomunn" — If  bad  be  the  raven, 
his  company  is  no  better.  Another  common  old  saying  is — "Tha 
fios  fithich  agad" — You  have  a  raven's  knowledge.     Of  this  Sheriff 
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Nicolson  says — '^  That  is,  knowledge  more  than  is  natural.  The 
raven  was  believed  to  possess  supernatural  knowledge,  and  of 
coming  events  in  particular.  This  was  also  the  Norse  belief.  Odin 
was  said  to  have  two  ravens  which  communicated  everything  to 
luni.^  There  was  also .  an  old  Highland  superstition,  that  the 
young  ravens  killed  the  old  ones,  which  is  the  origin  of  one  of  the 
bitterest  wishes  or  curses  in  the  Gaelic  language — **Bas  fithich 
ort" — A  raven's  death  to  you,  t.6.,  May  you  be  killed  by  your  own 
child.  The  raven  being  rather  a  tyrant  over  the  crows  and  other 
weaker  birds,  gave  rise  to  the  saying — '*  Ceist  an  fhithich  air  an 
flieannaig " — The  raven's  question  to  the  crow  ;  which  Sheriff 
Nicolson  explains —  ''The  sort  of  question  sometimes  asked  by  a 
'  Great  Power '  of  another,  or  perhaps  smaller  Power,  in  cases  of 
annexation,  oppression,  d^;."  Having  now  given  so  many  of  the 
proverbs  of  tiie  Gael  about  the  raven,  I  may  give  an  example  of 
their  prophecies  as  well.  The  famous  Coinneach  Odhar  Mackenzie, 
the  Brahan  Seer,  in  one  of  his  predictions  reg'irding  the  Clan 
Mackenzie,  speaking  of  the  famous  stone — '<  Clach  an  t-Seasaidh," 
i^r  the  Muir  of  Ord,  says — "  The  day  will  come  when  the  ravens 
^ill,  from  the  top  of  it,  drink  their  thi*ee  fulls,  for  three  successive 
<^y8,  of  the  blood  of  the  Mackeuzies."     Another  version  has  it — 

"  A's  olaidh  am  fitheach  a  thri  saitheachd 
De  dh-fhuil  nan  Gkiidheal,  bho  Olach-nam-Fionn," 

''  And  the  raven  shall  drink  his  three  fills 
Of  the  blood  of  the  Gael  fi-om  the  Stone  of  the  Feinne." 

^  ns  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  Clan  Mackenzie,  that  this  bloody 
feast  for  the  raven  may  never  come,  like  the  still  more  bloody  one 
promised  to  the  ravens  by  Alex.  Macdonald  (Mac  Mhaighster 
Alastair),  in  his  Gran  nam  Fineachan,  or  Gathering  of  the  Clans, 
when  all  the  Clans  were  to  rise  for  the  ''  Auld  Stuarts,"  and  to 
triumph — 

"  Over  the  necks  of  the  foes  o'  Prince  Charlie;" 

Mid  in  one  great  battle  to  convert  "  the  foes  o'  Pidnce  Charlie"  into 
^ood  for  the  ravens — 

"  S  m5r  a  bhios  ri  corp-rusgadh 
Nan  closaichean  's  a'  hh\kv : 
fithich  anns  an  rochdadaich, 
Ag  itealaich,  's  ag  cnocaireachd  ; 
Ciocras  air  na  cosgarraich, 
Ag  b\  's  ag  ith  an  slith. 

Och,  's  tdrsach,  fann  a  chluinnear  moch-thi*ath, 
Ochanaich  an  iiir. 
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Having  g^ven  so  many  old  sayings  onfaTourable  to  the  raven,  I 
think  I  must  in  justice  now  give  other  two  more  favourable  ones, 
which  say,  **  P^umaidh  na  fithich  fh^in  a  bhi  b^" — ^The  raTens 
themselves  must  live;  and,  "Ge  dubh  am  fitheach,  is  geal  leis 
'isean" — Black  as  is  the  raven,  he  thinks  his  chickens  white. 
Here,  of  course,  the  white  raven's  chicken  is  used  figuratively, 
but  as  the  old  saying  holds  good  that  "truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction,"  so  we  have  even  pure  white  ravens  in  the  flesh,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  quotation  from  Grey*s  Birds  of  the  West 
of  Scotland  : — "  In  Macgillivray's  work  on  British  Birds,  it  is 
stated  that  as  many  as  two  hundred  ravens  have  been  known  to 
assemble  in  a  flock  on  the  Island  of  Pabby,  in  the  Sound  of  Harris, 
a  large  herd  of  grampuses  which  was  driven  ashore  there  having 
been  the  means  of  attracting  them.  Afraid  of  their  prolonged 
stay,  and  not  liking  the  company  of  so  many  birds  of  evil  repute^ 
the  inhabitants  resorted  to  the  extraordinary  expedient  of  captur- 
ing a  few  and  plucking  off  all  their  feathers,  except  those  of  the 
wings  and  tail,  in  which  plight  they  were  set  adrift  as  scare  crowa 
The  main  flock  then  left  in  a  fright  and  did  not  return.  In  this 
unusual  congregation  of  ravens,  an  albino  (or  pure  white  one)  was 
observed,  and  a  pied  specimen  was  noticed  some  time  afterwards 
in  Harris  by  Macgillivray.  .  .  .  These  pied  birds  have  been 
observed  of  late  years  in  one  or  two  of  the  Outer  Hebrides."  This 
mention  of  a  white  and  pied  raven  reminds  me  of  a  story  common 
in  Strathardle,  of  a  farmer  who  had  a  shepherd,  who  thought  the 
only  way  to  gain  favour  with  his  master  was  to  say  with  him  in 
everything  right  or  wrong,  a  practice,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  far  too 
common.  However,  after  a  time  the  fai-mer  began  to  have  his 
suspicions  that  the  constant  backing  up  of  his  opinions  and  sayings 
was  not  genuine,  so  to  try  the  truth  of  them,  he  one  day,  on  his 
return  from  the  hill,  said  to  the  shepherd,  '*  Chunna  mi  fitheach 
geal,  am  braighe  a  rohonaidh  n'  duigh" — I  saw  a  white  raven  to- 
day on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Now,  this  was  a  staggerer,  for  even 
the  obsequiousness  of  the  shepherd,  who,  afraid  to  go  quite  that 
length,  yet  still  true  to  his  nature,  answered,  ''  Creididh  mi  sin, 
oir  chunna  mi  fear  breac  u'  de  ann  !" — I  can  well  believe  that,  for 
I  saw  a  spreckled  one  there  myself  yesterday  —an  answer  which 
soon  convinced  the  farmer  how  far  his  servant  could  be  relied 
upon  The  raven  is  the  firat  bird  to  breed  in  the  Highlanchs 
which  was  noticed  and  put  into  rhyme  by  our  ancestors,  like  so 
much  else  of  their  knowledge,  as  Teing  more  easily  remembered  :— 

"  Nead  'air  Brighde,  ubh  air  Inid,  ian  air  Chaisg ; 
Mar  bi  sin  aig  an  fhitheach,  bitliidh  am  bas." 
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Nest  on  Candlemas,  egg  at  Shrove-tide,  bird  at  Easter  ; 
If  the  raven  have  them  not,  death  then  is  his  lot. 

Another  old  proverb  about  the  raven's  nest  says — **  Oiod  a  b'^1 
leat  fhaighinn  'an  nead  an  fhithich  ach  am  fitheach  f6in  V* — What 
would  you  expect  to  find  in  the  raven's  nest  but  the  raven  itself. 
The  well-known  rrest  of  the  Macdonells  of  Glengarry  is  a  raven 
perched  upon  a  rock,  and  the  slogan  or  war-cry  of  that  gallant 
clan  was—"  Craggan-an-Fhithich  "— The  Raven's  Rock. 

CARRION   CROW. 

Latin — Cortms  corone.      (Gaelic  —  Fearmag,   Cnaimheack  ;  Garrag, 
Garrach — the  young.     Welsh— ^rdn  dyddyn. 

A  good  friend  of  mine  in  Galloway,  when  questioned  lately 
about  his  religion,  defined  it — '*  That  he  aye  tried  to  do  as  little 
ill  and  as  niuckle  guid  as  he  could,"  but  I  am  afraid  the  conduct 
of  the  carrion  crow  is  just  the  very  reverse,  as  he  seems  "aye  to  do 
as  muckle  ill  and  as  little  guid  as  he  can ;"  an  opinion  in  which 
Grey  agrees  with  me,  as  he  says,  in  his  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scot- 
land— "  On  one  occasion,  when  walking  along  the  banks  of  Loch- 
Eck,  in  Argyllshire,  I  observed  a  small  party  of  carrion  crows  in 
a  rye-grass  field,  busily  engaged  in  catching  moths  as  they  clung 
to  the  stems  of  grass.  The  birds  drew  up  their  bodies,  and 
appeared  as  if  wading  at  some  disadvantage,  the  tall  grass  obliging 
them  to  jump  occasionally  off  the  ground  to  reach  their  prey. 
This  is  the  only  instance  I  can  recollect  in  which  it  can  be  said 
that  their  repast  was  not  a  work  of  mischief."  The  only  redeem- 
ing trait  in  this  bird's  character  is  the  extreme  care  it  takes  of  its 
young,  and  its  untiring  exertions  in  feeding  them,  a  fact  taken 
notice  of  and  expressed  by  our  ancestors  in  the  old  sayings : 
"  Is  toigh  leis  an  fheannaig  a  h-isean  garrach  gorm  "  ^  the  crow 
likes  her  greedy  blue  chick ;  and  "  Is  boidheach  leis  an  fheannaig 
a  gorm  garrach  fh^in" — the  crow  thinks  her  own  blue  chick  a 
beauty.  We  have  also  two  other  old  sayings  imitating  the  cry  of 
the  ci*ow  :—  "  Fag,  fag !  thuirt  an  fheannaig,  's  i  mo  nighean  a 
gharrag  dhonn  " — go,  go  !  said  the  crow,  that  brown  chick  is  my 
child  ;  "  ^  Goi-ach,  gorach',  ars  an  fheannag,  *  's  e  mo  mhac-s'  an 
garrach  gorm ' " — gorach,  gorach,  said  the  crow,  it  is  my  son  that 
is  the  blue  chick.  Other  the  old  proverbs  referring  to  the  crow 
are  : — "  An  taobh  a  theid  an  fheannag,  bheir  i  'feaman  leatha  " — 
Wherever  the  crew  goes,  she  takes  her  tail  with  her ;  and  "Is 
dithis  dhuinn  sin,  roar  thuirt  an  fheannag  ri  'casan*' — That's  a 
pail*,  as  the  crow  said  to  her  feet. 
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HOODED  CROW. 

Latin  -  Corims  com  it,  Gaelic-  Feannag-ghUu^  Garrag-gklaSy  GarroA- 
young,  Siarrag- young,  in  Harris,    Welsh — Bran  yr  Jwerddon, 

Bad  as  the  character  of  the  carriou  crow  is,  I  am  afraid  that 
th<3  hoodie  is  worse,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotation 
from  Grey — **The  hoodie  has  got  a  terrible  name,  and  his  best 
friend  could  hardly  say  one  good  word  in  his  favour,  supposing 
he  ever  had  such  a  thing  as  a  friend,  which  is  improbable.  A 
greedy,  cowardly,  destructive  creature,  his  appearance  is  ugly, 
and  his  voice  hateful.  But  though  no  doubt  ready  enough  to 
commit  any  villainy  against  eggs,  young  game,  chickens,  and  even 
young  lambs,  yet  in  these  wild  districts  where  there  is  not  much 
game  to  injure,  he  subsists  almost  entirely  on  the  bountiful  pro- 
vision afforded  by  the  receding  iAde,  and  upon  this  multiplies  ex- 
ceedingly." A  well-known  habit  of  the  hoodie  is  that,  when  it 
gets  a  crab  or  shell-fish  with  too  strong  a  shell  to  bi-eak  with  its 
bill,  it  carries  it  high  up  in  the  air  and  lets  it  fall  on  the  rock  to 
break  it,  and,  if  it  does  not  succeed  iD  the  first  attempt^  it  goes 
much  higher  the  second  time.  There  is  a  very  old  Gaelic  proverb 
common  in  Atholl — Cha  tig  olc  &  teine,  ach  ubh  na  glas  fheannaig. 
— Nothing  evil  will  come  out  of  the  fire  but  the  grey  crow's  egg. 
Sheriff  Nicolson  explains — *'There  is  a  strange  story  in  Raunoch 
about  the  great  wizard,  Michael  Scott,  to  account  for  this  saying. 
It  is  Sfhid  that,  fearing  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  taught  the 
Black  Art,  would  excel  him  in  it,  he  killed  her  by  means  of 
hoodie  crows'  eggs,  heated  in  the  fire  and  put  into  her  arm-pits, 
as  the  only  thing  against  which  no  counter  charm  could  prevail  f 
So  commom  and  fo  destructive  were  the  hoodies  at  one  time  in 
the  North  that  they  gave  rise  to  the  old  Morayshire  proverb — 

''The  Guil,  the  Gordon,  and  the  Hooded  Craw 
Wei'O  the  three  worst  things  Moray  ever  saw." 

The  giile  is  well-kDown  weed,  even  yet  too  common  amongst  grow- 
ing crops,  but  at  one  time  so  very  abundant  that  most  tenants 
were  bound  by  their  leases  to  eradicate  it.  The  Gordon  was  the 
famous  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  who  so  oflen  plundered  Moray,  and 
whose  example  seems  to  have  been  followed  with  a  vengeance  by 
the  hoodie  crow. 

ROOK. 

Latin  —  Corws  frumlemis.     Gkielic  —  Rocm,  Cretimhach^    Garrag 

(Athole).    Welsh— F<//mn. 
Oho  Gaidhealach  ris  na  garragan  —  as  Highland  as  the  rooks— 
is  a  very  common  saying  in  Athole,  where,  from  the  wooded 
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nature  of  the  country,  rooks  have  always  been  very  common, 
tboagh  never  great  favourites,  for  though  such  familiar  neighbours 
in  the  every  day  life  of  the  Gael,  yet  we  very  seldom  find  the  rook 
mentioned,  either  in  their  proverbs  or  poetry,  excepting  when 
some  disagreeable  noise  is  likened  to  their  noisy  cawing  in  their 
rookeries — as,  for  instance,  when  the  bard  Mac  Codrum,  disgusted 
with  the  bad  pipe  music  of  Donald  Bane,  likens  it  to  the  cawing 
of  rooks. — 

"  Ceol  tha  cho  sgreataidh 
Bi  sgreadail  nan  r6cus." 

In  many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  especially  in  Easter  Boss,  rooks 
have  become  so  numerous  that  measui'es  have  been  taken  to  reduce 
their  numbers.     However,  rooks  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
persecution,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  their  numbers  much. 
As  early  as  May  1424,  we  find  an  Act  of  the  Scots  Parliament 
against  ^'Buikes  biggan  in  trees";  and  again  in  March  1457, 
James   II.    passed   the   following  strict  Act  against  rooks  and 
"uther  foules  of  riefe": — "Anent  ruikes,  crawes,  and  uther  foules 
of  reife,  as  eimcs,  bissettes,  gleddes,  mittales,  the  quhilk  destroyis 
baith  comes,  and  vrild  foules,  sik  as  pertnckes,  plovares,  and 
utheris.     And  as  to  the  ruikes  and  crawes,  biggand  in  orchards, 
trees  and  uther  places :   It  is  seen  speedeful  that  they  that  sik 
trees  perteinis  to,  let  them  to  big  and  destroy  them  with  all  their 
power,  and  in  no  waies  that  their  biides  flee  awaie.     And  quhair 
it  is  tainted  that  they  big  and  their  birdes  flee,  and  the  nest  be 
founden  in  the  trees  at  Beltane :  the  tree  shall  be  faulted  to  the 
King:    bot  gif  they  be  redeemed  fra  him  be  them  that  they 
perteined  first,  and  l^ve  shillinges  to  the  King's  unlaw.    And  that 
the  said  foules  of  reife  all  utterly  be  destroyed  be  all  maner  of 
men,  be  all  ingine  of  all  maner  of  crafts  that  may  be  founden. 
^orthe  slaughter  of  them  sail  cause  great  multitudes  of  divers 
kmds  of  wilde  foules  for  man's  sustentation.''     Grey  quotes  the 
following  original  plan  for  catching  rooks,  from  a  curious  old 
Work  called  the  "  Gentleman's  Becreation,"  published  in  1678 — 
"How  to  take  rooks  when  they  pull  up  the  corn  by  the  roots. 
Take  some  thick  brown  paper  and  divide  a  sheet  into  eight  paits, 
and  make  them  up  like  sugar  loaves ;  then  lime  the  inside  of  the 
paper  a  very  little  (let  thim  be  limed  three  or  four  days  before 
you  set  them);  then  put  some  com  in  them,  and  lay  three-score  of 
them  or  more  up  and  down  the  ground  ;   lay  them  as  near  as  you 
can  imder  some  clod  of  earth,  and  early  in  the  morning  before 
they  come  to  fied,  and  then  stand  at  a  distance  and  you  will  see 
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most  excellent  sport,  for  aK  rood  as  rooks,  crows,  or  pigeons  come 
to  pick  out  any  of  the  com,  it  will  hang  upon  its  lieeid,  and  he 
will  immediately  fly,  bolt  upright  so  high,  that  he  shall  loar 
almost  out  of  sight,  and  when  he  is  spent,  come  tumbling  down 
as  if  he  had  been  shot  in  the  air/' 

JACKDAWS. 

Latin — Corvus  gladiiritu.  Gaelic — Cathag,  Cathag  ghUu^  Cnnimk- 
fkiach  (Alex.  MacdonaldX  CorrcLchan  (lona  and  Mull).  Welsh— 
Cogfran, 

Pennant,  in  his  **Tour  in  Scotland  in  1772,**  mentions  as  a 
curious  fact  that  he  found  jackdaws  breeding  in  rabbit  holes  in^e 
Fame  Islandp.  They  do  so  still  by  the  hundred  amongst  the  rocks 
of  Strathardle,  esj)ecially  in  Kindrogan  Bock,  not  only  in  ready- 
mado  lubbit  holes,  but  in  holes  of  their  own  making — alxiut  two 
feet  deep — ^iu  the  earth  amongst  the  very  steep  precipices,  where 
it  is  utterly  im|x>ssible  for  a  rabbit  to  i*each.  Almost  as  far  back 
as  I  can  remember,  I  used  to  spend  many  a  happy  boyish  daj 
taking  them  out  of  those  holes  in  the  breeding  season ;  and  an 
uncle  of  mine  did  the  same  a  generation  before  me.  One  day  in 
particular  he  had  provided  himself  with  a  long  string,  to  which  he 
knotted  the  leg  of  every  jackdaw  he  got  out  of  a  hole  till  he  had 
some  dozens,  when  the  string  broke,  and  off  they  went  fluttering 
and  screaming,  each  one  wanting  to  go  its  own  way,  in  a  body 
continually  changing  in  shape,  and  so  noisy,  and  so  big  and  so 
black,  that  had  many  of  the  good  country  folks  seen  it  they  would 
at  once  have  concluded  that  it  was  something  very  uncanny. 
However,  they  had  not  gone  very  far ;  for  some  time  afterwards 
he  came  across  their  bodies  hanging  in  a  tree  in  which  they  had 
got  entangled. 

MAGPIE. 

Latin — Pica  caudatag,   QeLelic—Pioghaid,  Cddkag^  A  aid.  Welsh 

— Pioen. 

This  is  another  bird  of  evil  omen,  which  even  to  this  day  is 
disliked  in  most  districts  of  the  Highlands.     The  old  rhyme  savs- 

"  H-aon  aig  breth,  dha  aig  bron, 
Tri  aig  banais,  ceithir  aig  has." 
One  at  a  birth,  two  at  a  grief, 
Three  at  a  wedding,  four  at  a  death. 

Though  the  magpie  is,  perhaps,  in  the  w^ords  of  the  old  song,  "  Na 
sae  guid  's  it  should  hae  been,"  still  it  is  a  very  brautiful  bird, 
which  no  doubt  is  the  reason  why  some  of  our  ladies,  who  not 
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l3emg  qnite  perfect,  are  sometimeB  likened  in  our  old  songs  and 
proverbs  to  magpies.  For  instance,  Duncan  Lothian,  the  Glen- 
lyon  bard,  in  his  proverbs  in  verse,  likens  a  young  woman  who, 
tiiongh  she  had  great  flocks  and  wealth,  was  so  headstrong  that  her 
busband  had  no  peace  with  her,  to  a  magpie — 

'*  Pigheid  chaileig  air  bheag  c^ill, 
Ged  robh  feudail  aic  'us  st5r, 
Cha'n  fhaod  a  fear  a  bhi  sona, 

Ma  bhios  i  gnogach  anns  an  t-sr5in.'' 

An  old  Btrathardle  saying,  not  very  complimentary  to  either  party, 
uaed  sometimes  when  an  old  bachelor  from  that  strath  takes  a  wife 
froni  the  Vale  of  A  thole,  goes — 

''  Cuiribh  bonaid  air  bioran, 
'S  gheibh  e  pioghaid  a  Adholl.'' 
Put  a  bonnet  on  a  stick. 
And  it  will  get  a  magpie  (wife)  from  Athole. 

One  of  the  old  prophecies  of  Coinnich  Odhar,  the  firahan  Seer,  was 

that — *'  When  a  magpie  shall  have  made  a  nest  for  three  successive 

years  in  the  gable  of  the  church  of  Ferrintosh,  the  church  will  fidl 

ivhen  full  of  people.''     Regarding  this,  .we  read  in  the  prophecies 

of  the  Brahan  Seer — "  There  were  circumstances  connected  with 

the  church  of  Ferrintosh  in  the  time  of  the  famous  Bev.  Dr  Mac- 

donald,  the  Apostle  of  the  North,  which  seemed  to  indicate  the 

beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  and  which  led  to  very 

alarming  consequences.     A  magpie  actuaUy  did  make  her  nest  in 

the  gable  of  the  church,  exactly  as  foretold.     This,  together  with 

a  rent  between  the  church  wall  and  the  stone  stair  which  led  up 

to  the  galleiy,  seemed  to  favour  the  opinion  that  the  prophecy  was 

on  the  eve  of  being  accomplished,  and  people  felt  uneasy  when 

they  glanced  at  the  ominous  nest,  the  rent  in  the  wall,  and  the 

crowded  congregation,  and  remembered  Coinneach's  prophecy,  as 

they  walked  into  the  church  to  hear  the  Doctor.     It  so  happened 

one  day  that  the  church  was  unusually  full  of  people,  insomuch 

that  it  was  found  necessary  to  connect  the  ends  of  Uie  seats  with 

planks  in  order  to  accommodate  them  all.     Unfortunately,  one  of 

those  temporary  seats  w^s  either  too  weak  or  too  heavily  burdened ; 

it  snapped  in  two  with  a  loud  report,  and  startled  the  audience. 

Coinneach  Od  bar's  prophecy  flashed  across  their  minds,  and  a 

simultaneous  rush  was  made  by  the  panic-struck  congregation  to 

the  door.     Many  fell  and  were  trampled  under  foot,  while  others 

fainted,  being  seriously  crushed  and  bruised." 

4 
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JAT. 

Latin — Oarrulus  glandarius.    QMl^e—Sgraicheag,  Sgraiekag  dioilk 

Welsh — Scrtch  y  coed, 

Grayp  III, — Seantores,    Family  I, — PidcUt, 

OREKN  WOOD-PSCKBR. 

Latin — Picut  viridts,    Gaelic — Lasair-chaile  (LightfootX     Welsh— 

Cnocell  y  coed,  Delor  y  derw. 

This  beaatiful  bird,  now  very  rare,  if  not  extinct,  in  the 
Highlands,  seems  to  have  been  quite  common  in  olden  times. 
Pennant  mentions  it  in  1777.  Lightfoot  gives  its  G^licnamein 
1772.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  common  bird  in  Dunkeld  parish  in 
the  Old  Statistical  Account  in  1798,  also  in  Don's  Fauna  of  For&r 
shire,  1812.  This  is  an  example,  like  the  nightingale  and  sevenl 
others,  of  how  some  birds,  without  any  known  caase  or  reason, 
have  left  Scotland  entirely,  or  else  become  very  rare,  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  while  many  others  seem  to  be  getting  much  more 
common. 

GREAT   SPOTTED   WOODPECKER. 

Latin — Picu9  Major,    Gaelic — Snagan-daraich  (GreyX  Snagan-morr^ 
Snag  (Alexander  Macdonald).    Welsh — Delor  fraith, 

WRYNECK. 

Latin — Yunx  torquiUa,    Gkielic — Geooair^  GUle-na'Cuhhaig.    Welsh— 

OiDos  y  gdg,  Gwddfdro 

Very  curiously  I  find  that  in  most  countries  this  bird  is 
reckoned  the  cuckoo's  forerunner,  or  attendant,  and  so  gets  that 
name  in  most  languages. 

In  English — Cuckooes  mate.     Ghielic — Gille-na-oMaig,      Welsh  — 

Gwas  y  gog,    Swedish — Gjoktyta,  d:c. 

In  the  Highlands  we  have  the  old  nursery  rhyme — 

Le  theanga  fad  biorach 

Thug  Gille-na-cubhaig,  smugaid  na  cubhaig, 

A  beul  na  cubhaig,  gu  brog-na-cubhaig. 

With  his  long  sharp  tongue, 

The  cuckoo's  attendant  carried  the  cuckoo's  spittle 

From  the  cuckoo's  mouth  to  the  cuckoo's  shoe. 

The  wryneck  has  an  extremely  long  tongue,  which  it  can  dart  out 
to  a  great  length  to  catch  an  ant  or  insect,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
carry  the  "cuckoo's  spittle,"  the  well-known  white  frothy  sub- 
stance so  often  seen  on  plants,  and  to  deposit  it  on  the  "  cuckoo's 
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shoe,"  which  is  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  oom-cookle,  the 
cowslip,  and  the  wild  hyacinth  are  known  in  Gaelic.  If  the  wry- 
neck had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  cuckoo's  spittle,  I  should 
say  it  would  be  to  dart  its  long  tongue  into  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
insect  always  to  be  found  in  it. 

Family  II, — Certhiadce, 

CREEPBB. 

lAtm—CerthiafamUiariB.    QwMa—Snaigeary  Meanglan,  Streapach. 

Welsh —  Y  6}  epianog. 

WREN. 

Ijitin—Trogtodutes   vtUgaris,      Gkelic — Dreathanf   Dreathan-dann, 

Dreollaru    Welsh — Dryw, 

The  lively  little  wren — "An  dreathan  surdail'' — with  its 
brisk,  active,  and  sweet  song,  which  it  pours  out  even  in  winter, 
was  a  great  favourite  with  our  ancestors,  and  is  very  often  men- 
tioned in  our  poetry  and  proverbs.  In  fact,  our  best  Gaelic  bards 
seemed  to  think  no  picture  of  rural  scenery  complete  unless  this 
restless  little  songster  figured  in  it.  Macintyre,  in  his  "  Coire- 
Cheathaich,"  says — 

"  An  dreathan  surdail,  's  a  ribheid  chiuil  aige, 
A'  cur  nan  smuid  dheth  gu  lughor  binn." 
And  the  lively  wren,  wi^  his  tuneful  reed, 
Discourses  music  so  soft  and  sweet. 

And  in  his  "  Oran-an-t-t  Samhraidh,''  or  "  Song  of  Summer  " — 

"  San  dreathan  a'  gleusadh  sheannsairean 
Air  a'  gheig  is  aiid  a  mhothaicheas  e." 
And  the  wren  then  tunes  his  chanter 
And  sings  on  some  high  bough. 

Alexander  Macdonald  mentions  him  in  his  "  AUt-an-t-Suicair  ; ' 
says  in  his  "  Song  of  Summer  " — 

"  Bidh  an  dreathan  gu  bailceant ; 

Foirmeil,  tailcearra,  bagant', 
Sior-chur  fkilt'  air  a'  mhadainn, 

Le  rifeid  mhaisich,  bhuig,  bhinn." 
And  the  little  wren  is  ready 

The  morning  light  to  greet. 
So  cheerfuUy  and  gladly. 

With  his  reed  so  soft  and  sweet. 
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Agmin  in  his  ''  Allt-an-t-Siucair  **  the  same  bard  says—  I 

"  An  dreathan-donn  gu  siirdail,  m 

'Sa  rifeid  chiuil  'n  bh6uL"  i 

And  the  wren  there  sings  so  briskly  ■ 

With  his  musical  reed  in  tune.  I 

Now  let  me  draw  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that,  in  thoee  four    I 
quotations  from  the  masterpieces  of  our  two  best  modem  Gaelic    I 
bards,  the  song  of  the  wren  is  always  likened  to  pipe  music  or  ihfi    1 
sound  of  the  chanter  reed,  and  certainly  there  is  nothing  to  which    1 
I  can  compare  the  rapid  warbling  song  of  this  bird  so  much  ts  to    | 
the   quick    running  notes   in   the   crunluath   of  a   piobaireachd 
when    played  on   the    small    chanter.      Alexander    M 'Donald, 
in  his  "  Failte  na  Morthir,''  also  meiitions  the  wren  by  its  other 
name — 

"  Chiteadh  Robin  'seinn  a's  sog  air, 
Agus  frog  air  dreoUan." 

Though  so  much  admired  as  a  songster,  and  S3  often  mentioned  in 
our  poetry,  yet  when  we  turn  to  our  proverbs,  we  find  that  they, 
in  a  good  humoured,  bantering  sort  of  way,  generally  make  fun  of 
the  consequential  little  wren.  For  instance,  we  have — "  Is  bigid 
e  sid,  IB  bigid  e  sid,  mar  thuirt  an  dreathan,  an  uair  a  thug  e  Ian 
a  ghuib  as  a  mhuir'' — Tis  the  less  for  that,  the  less  for  that,  as  the 
wren  said  when  it  sipped  a  bill-full  out  of  the  sea.  Seemingly,  the 
wren  repented  of  the  damage  done  to  the  sea,  and  hastened  to 
repair  it.  As  another  proverb  says — "Is  moid  i  sid,  is  moid  i  sid, 
mu'n  dubhairt  an  dreathan-donn,  'n  uair  a  rinn  e  dhileafi^  'g  a  mhoir 
mhoir^' — It's  the  bigger  of  that,  the  bigger  of  that,  as  the  wren 
said  when  it  added  a  drop  to  the  sea.  Small  things  and  small- 
minded  men  are  generally  compared  to  the  wren,  as  when  one 
receives  a  paltry  gift  he  says — Cha  d'  thainig  ubh  m5r  riamh  bho 
'n  dreathan-donn — Large  egg  never  came  from  the  wren.  And 
when  a  small  man  tries  to  make  himself  very  big,  the  saying  is 
applied — Is  farsuinn  a  sgaoileas  an  dreathan  a  chasan  'n  a  thigh 
fh^in — The  wren  spreads  his  feet  wide  in  his  own  house.  Sheriff 
Nicolson  says — "There  is  something  felicitous  in  the  idea  of  a 
wren  spreading  his  legs  like  a  potentate  at  his  own  hearth." 
Another  old  saying  has  it — Is  farsuinn  tigh  an  dreathainn — Wide 
is  the  wren's  house.  Alluding  to  the  great  number  of  the  wren's 
young,  we  have — Ged  's  beag  an  dreathan,  's  mor  a  theaghlach— 
Though  little  is  the  wren,  yet  big  is  the  family. 
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HOOPOK. 

iMm—Upujia  tpopg.    Qaelio — Calman-eathaiehe  (Alex.  Macdonald). 
Welsh — Y  Goppog. 
A»  old  Baying,  which  Sheriff  Nicolson  says  is  applied  to  sick 
childi'en,  goes — Gob  a'  chalmain-ch&thaidh,  bith  tu  sl&n  mu  'm 
pita  thu — Beak  of  hoopoe,  you'll  be  well  before  you  marry. 

MUT-HATCH, 

l^iia—Sitta  EuropaM.     Qaelic—Sgollan.    Vfebk—Delor  y  enav. 
This  is  meotionecl  as  one  of  the  rarer  birds  in  the  parish  of 
Eillin  in  the  New  Statiflticnl  Account  in  1843.       It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  it  has  iDcrsased  or  decreased  there 

CUCKOO. 

Latin— Cueu^w  carwrut.    Gaelic — Cuthag,  Cvaeh,  Cuaehag. 

Welsh— Cop. 
The  note  of  the  cuckoo,  being  so  very  uniform,  has  been  the 
cause  of  its  having  taken  its  name  from  it  in  all  languages,  and 
also  the  fact  of  itti  not  rearing  its  own  yonng,  but  leaving  them  to 
the  care  of  other  birds,  has  made  most  nations  take  more  notice 
of  it  than  of  most  other  birds,  generally  not  to  its  credit,  as  Pen- 
nant informn  us  that  the  name  of  the  cuckoo  is  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  arising  from  this  bird  making  use  of  the  nest 
of  another  to  deposit  its  eggs  in,  leaving  the  care  of  its  young  to 
ihe  wrong  parent.  There  was  also  an  old  belief  that  the  cuckoo, 
IM>  doubt  from  its  resembling  some  of  tiie  small  hawks,  changed 
into  a  hawk,  and  devoured  its  nurse  on  quitting  the  nest,  whence 
the  French  proverb — Ingrat  comme  an  coucou.  The  way  the 
French  retaliate  on  the  cuckoo,  for  eating  its  nurse  is  the  very 
characteristic  one  of  their  eating  him,  as  they  are  very  fond  of  a 
dish  of  cuckoos,  and  so  were  the  Bomans  before  them,  as  Pliny  says 
that  there  is  no  bird  to  compare  with  them  for  delicacy.  Even 
in  the  English  language  the  name  of  the  cuckoo  is  used  in  a 
reproachful  sense  by  Shakespeare  and  other  writers,  and  has  given 
at  least  one  word  to  the  language — cuckold.  But  I  can  find  no 
trace  of  this  feeling  in  the  Gaelic,  for,  though  the  Highlanders 
had  many  curious  ideas  and  superstitions  about  this  bird,  they 
were  all  &vourable  to  it  They  watched  its  coming  and  it«  going, 
apecially  the  former,  for  to  them  it  was  the  herald  of  summer. 
"Oug,  gug,"  ars  a  chubhag,  latha  buidhe  Bealtoinn—  "  Coo,  coo," 
Kys  the  cuckoo,  on  yellow  May  daj'.  Luath  no  mall  g  'an  tig  am 
Maigh,  tbig  a'  cbnbhag — Late  or  early,  as  May  comes  so  comea 
the  cuckoo.     And  Uacintyre  in  hia  Song  of  Summer  says — 
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''  Thig  a'  chuihag  sa'  mhioe  Cheitein  oimn." 
And  the  cuckoo  will  come  in  the  month  of  May. 

A  very  common  superstition  in  the  Highlands  was,  that  it  was 
very  iinlucky  to  hear  the  cuckoo,  for  the  first  time  in  the  season, 
before  breakfast  or  while  fasting,  whence  the  old  rhyme — 

'^Chuala  mi  'chubhag  gun  bhiadh  'am  bhroinn, 
Ohunnaic  mi'n  searrach  's  a  chulaobh  rium, 
Chunnaic  mi'n  t-seilcheag  air  an  lie  luim, 
'S  dh'aithnich  mi  nach  rachadh  a'  bhliadhn'ud  learn." 

I  heard  the  cuckoo  while  fasting, 
I  saw  the  foal  with  its  back  to  me, 
I  saw  the  snail  on  the  flag-stone  bare. 
And  I  knew  the  year  would  be  bad  for  me. 

On  the  1st  April,  All  Fools'  Day,  when  any  one  is  sent  on  a  fool's 
errand,  it  is  in  Qaelic — A  chuir  a  ruith  na  cubhaig — sending  him 
to  chase  the  cuckoo — because,  of  course,  there  are  no  cuckoos  on. 
that  early  date ;  and  in  broad  Scotch  it  is — to  hunt  the  gowk^ 
the  word  gowk  being  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Graelic  cubhag, 
the  pronunciation  of  both  words  being  almost  identical.     And  irs 
some  other  languages  the  name  of  the  cuckoo  is  even  nearer  to  the 
Scotch  word  gowk — as  in  Swedish,  gjok ;  and  in  Danish,  gouk. 
So  that  the  Scotch  gowk,  though  originally  only  applied  to  the 
Ist  of  April  cuckoo-hunting  fool,  is  now  applied  to  any  fool  during 
any  of  the  other  364  days  of  the  year.     If  we  can  rely  upon 
Pennant,  time  was  when  even  a  fool  might  hunt  up  a  cuckoo  oo 
1st  April  or  before,  as  he  says — "  I  have  two  evidences  of  their 
being  heard  as  early  as  February  :  one  was  in  the  latter  end  of 
that  month,   1771,  the  other  on  the  4th   February  1769:   the 
weather  in  the  last  was  uncommonly  warm."     Truly,  these  were 
the  good  old   days,  especially  for  the  cuckoos.     Alex.  Macdon&ld 
generally  in  his  poems  calls  it  the  blue-backed  cuckoo — 

'S  goic-mhoit  air  cuthaig  chJil-ghuirm, 
'S  gug-giig  aic'  air  a'  gheig. 


And 


Cuthag  chul-ghorm  cur  na'n  smuid  d'  i 
Ann  an  duslainn  chaUtainn« 


Another  Gaelic  bard,  William  Ross,  in  a  well-known  song,  makes 
a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  cuckoo  to  sympathise  with  him  in  Ids 
grief — 
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^'A  chuachag  nan  craobh  nach  truagh  leat  mo  chaoidh 
'S  mi  a  g'  osnaich  ri  oidhche  oeodhair.*' 
0  cuckoo  on  the  tree,  won't  you  lament  with  me, 
And  join  in  mj  grief,  on  a  misty  eve. 

A.nd  in  another  old  song  we  have  a  mountain  dairymaid  likened  to 
^e  cuckoo  of  the  wildemeas — 

"A  bhanarach  dhonn  a'  chmidh, 
Chaoin  a'  chmidh,  dhonn  a  chruidh 
Cailin  deas,  donn  a  chruidh 
Cnachag  an  fhasaich.'* 

Group  IV,^Fimro8tres,    Family  L—Meropidce, 

BOLLfEB. 

Latin — Caracias  f/amda,    Oaelic — Cuairsgean. 
Family  II, — HaUyonidoR, 

KINO-FISHER. 

Latin — Alcedo  vsjnda,  Qaelic — Biorra-cruidein^  Biorra-an-t-iatgair 
(Alex.  MacdonaldX  Gobhachan-uisge  (Alex.  Macdonald).  Welsh— 
Glds  y  dorian. 

Family  III — Hirundinidm. 

SWALLOW. 

Latin — Hirundo  rustica.  Gaelic — Gohhlafirgaoithey  Ainleou  (Alex. 
Macdonald).  Irish — Ailleog,  Manx — Ghdlan-gease,  Welsh — 
Gweimolf  Gwensol, 

The  old  proverb,  that  one  swallow  makes  not  summer,  is  com- 
mou  to  all  European  languages.  In  (Gaelic  it  is — Cha  dean  aon 
ghobhlan-gaoithe  samhradih.  In  Irish — Oha  deanuan  aon  ailleog 
samhradh  ;  and  in  Manx — Cha  jean  un  ghollan-geaye  sourey. 

HABTIN. 

Latin — Hirundo  urbica,     Qaelic — Gobhlan-gaoithej  Gobhlan-taighe' 

Welsh — Marthin  penbwl. 

SAND   MARTIN. 

Latin — Hirundo  riparia,  Gkielic — Gobhlan-gainmhiche^  FaUagiQrey), 

Welsh — Gennol  y  glennydd, 

SWIFT. 

Latin — Cypsdtm  apus.    Gkielic — Gobhlan-mor,  Ainleog-mhor,  Ainleog- 
dhubhj  Ainleog-mhara  (Alex.  Macdonald).    Welsh — Marthin  dH 
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ALPUIB  SWIFT. 

Latin — Cypsdut  cUpinus,     Gkielic — Gchhlan-monaidh^  AinUog-mkim- 

aidky  Gobhlan-nan-creag.  { 

This  is  a  Tery  rare  bird.     The  Rev.  J.  E.  Atkinaoii,  in  his 
*^  British  Birds'  Eggs  and  Nests,"  sajs — ''  A  bird  which  is  known 
to  have  visited  us  (in  Britain)  on  some  half-dozen  occasions  or 
so."     However,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  several  parts  of 
the  Highlands,  the  Alpine  Swift  is  to  be  found,  though  mistaken 
for  the  common  swift     I  know  a  very  high  precipice  amongst  the 
rocks  of  Strathardle,  about  1400  feet  above  sea  level,  in  which,  in 
a  crack  or  rent  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  Alpine  Swift  has  bred, 
and  never  missed  a  single  season,  from  my  earliest  remembranoe 
up  till  I  left  the  district  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  breed  there  still.     My  uncle  has  told  me  that,  when  he  was  a 
boy,  over  fifty  years  ago,  they  bred  there  then,  and  had  been  there 
&'om  time  immemorial.     I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  exact  locality, 
for  if  I  did,  collectors  would  very  likely  have  them  shot  this  verj 
season,  and  exterminate  them,  like  so  many  more  of  our  rarer  birds 
and  even  wild  flowers,  when  their  few  habitats  become  known  to 
the  public.     The  common  swift  generally  lays  two  eggs,  but  some- 
times three  or  four.     How  many  the  Alpine  Swift  lays  I  do  not 
know  ;  however,  it  must  either  lay  a  large  number,  or  else  tiiere 
must  have  been  several  pairs  nesting  together  in  the  crack  in  the 
rock  to  which  I  refer,  for  I  have  lain  for  hours  watching  them, 
after  the  young  ones  had  flown,  in  a  flock  of  twelve  or  sixteen, 
flying  about  high  in  the  air,  and  then  all  darting  down  suddenly 
into  the  crack  in  the  rock,  in  which  they  held  a  chattering, 
screeching  concert  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  all  pouring  out  in 
a  torrent  quicker  than  the  eye  could  almost  follow  them,  screech- 
ing very  loudly,  and,  after  a  while  circling  about,  repeating  the 
same  performance  again  and  again.    I  could  not  be  mistaken  about 
this  being  the  Alpine  Swift,  as  its  white  belly  at  once  distinguishes 
it  from  the  common  swift.     Old  and  young  keep  together  in  a  flock 
till  they  leave  the  country  early  in  August.     I  have  never  seen 
them  anywhere  else. 

NIGHT-JAR  OR   GOAT-SUOKER. 

lAtifk—Canrimulffus  Europceus.    Qsuelic—Sgraichaa'Oidhcke^  StMag- 

aiakche,    (Grey.)     Welsh — Aderyn  y  droeU.  Rhodwr. 

Order  III. — Basores,    Family  L^ColunMdcB, 

RING-DOVE   OR   WOOD   PIGEON. 

Latin — C  ^umbapalutnbtu,  Gkielic — Calman-Jia<lhaichJOaltnan'C(nlU' 
Fearan,  Smudan,  Duradan,  Guragug,    Weli^ — Yt-guthiom. 
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We  have  in  Gaelic,  as  will  be  seen  by  several  examples  I  have 
already  given,  many  old  nursery  rhymes  which  cleverly  imitate  the 
cry  of  the  different  birds.  That  about  the  ring-dove  closely 
imitates  its  cooing—  Cha  'n  ann  de  mo  chuideachd  d^ii,  cha  'n  ann 
de  mo  chuideachd  thu,  ars  an  caiman — Tou  are  not  of  my  flock, 
you  are  not  of  my  flo<^  said  the  piii^eon. 

STOOK-DOVE. 

Latin — Columba  oenas,     QaeUc'-CcUmanrJUtdhaich,  Calman-gorm. 

ROCK  DOVE. 

Latin — Columba  livida,    Gaelic — Smudan,  Smud^  CcUmanrnan-creag^ 

Calman-mara. 

A  very  common  bird  in  the  Hebrides  and  all  along  the  West 
Ooast.  Grey  says,  in  his  "  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland''—  '*  In 
lona  alone,  though  only  a  small  island,  we  have  as  many  as  nine 
or  ten  caves  frequented  by  pigeons^  and  in  nearly  every  island  of 
the  Hebrides  there  is  sure  to  be  one  called,  par  excellence^  Uamh 
nan  Caiman — The  Pigeons'  Cave." 

TUBTLB-DOVB. 

Latin — Columba  tuUur,    Gaelic— TVerewr  (Alexauder  MacdonaldX 

Gearrcach,    Welsh — Cdommenfair. 

The  last  Gaelic  name  I  find  given  in  the  vocabulary  of  words 
not  in  common  use  given  at  the  end  of  Kirk's  Testament^  pub- 
lished in  1690. 

Family  IL — PhasiatUdce. 

PHBASAKT. 

Latin — Phasianue  Colchtcus.  Gaelic — Easag. 
Though  not  a  native  British  bird,  the  pheasant  has  been  long 
established  amongst  us  in  the  wooded  straths  of  the  Highlands. 
Oiey  says — "  The  first  mention  of  the  pheasant  in  old  Scots  Acts 
is  in  one  dated  June  8th,  1594,  in  which  year  a  keen  sportsman 
occupied  the  Scottish  throne  (James  VI.)  He  might  also  have 
been  called  '  James  the  Protector'  of  all  kinds  of  game.  In  the 
aforesaid  year  he  ordained  that  quhatsumever  person  or  persones 
at  ony  time  hereafter  sail  happen  to  slay  deir,  haits,  phesants, 
foulls,  partricks,  or  uther  wyld  foule  quhatsumever,  ather  with 
g^un,  croce  bow,  dagges,  halkes,  or  gimes,  or  be  uther  ingine  quhat- 
sumever, or  that  he  is  found  schutting  with  any  gun  therein,'  dec 
shall  pay  the  usual  '  hundreth  punds,'  dec." 
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Family  III. — TetrcMnidce, 

CAPBRGAILLl£,    OR  OOCK   OF   THE   WOOD. 

Latin — Tetrao  urogaUus.    Gaelic — Caper-caiUe,  CaptU-ooilU  (I4 
foot),  Auer-coUU  (Pennant).     Welsh — Ceiltog  coed. 

The  Cock  of  the  Wood,  the  king  of  Britiah  game  birds, . 
native  of  the  Highlands,  and  of  old  was  very  common  there, 
it  became  extinct,  about  1 760  until  it  was  introduced  again  fi 
Norway  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  about  thirty  yc 
ago.     It  is  mentioned  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Boethius,  BisI 
Lesly,  Pennant,  and  many  other  old  writers.     Pennant  sayi 
''  This  species  is  found  in  no  other  part  of  Great  Britain  than ' 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  north  of  Inverness ;  and  is  very  rare  ei 
in  those  parts.     It  is  there  known  by  the  name  of  Capenau 
Auer-calze,  and  in  the  old  law  books  Caperkally. 
I  have  seen  one  specimen  at  Inverness,  a  male,  killed  in  the  wooua 
of  Mr  Chisholme,  north  of  that  place."     In  the  Old  Statistical 
Accoimt  the  Rev.  John  Grant  says,  in  1794 — ''The  last  seen  in 
Scotland  was  in  the  woods  of  Strathglass  about  32  years  ago." 
And  in  the  account  of  the  parish  of  Kiltarlity  we  read — ''  The 
(/aperkally,  or  king  of  the  wood,  said  to   be  a  species  of  wild 
turkey,  was  formerly  a  native  of  this  parish,  and  bred  in  the  woods 
of  Strathglass ;  one  of  these  birds  was  killed  about  50  or  60  years 
ago  in  the  church-yard  of  Kiltarlity."    It  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
Statistical  Accounts  of  Glen-Urquhart  and  Glenmoriston.    Having 
been  reintroduced  first  into  Perthshire,  the  capercaillie  is  nov 
naturally  very  common  there,  and  that  it  was  also  so  in  olden 
times  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter  of  King  James  YL, 
after  he  had  become  James  I.  of  Britain  and  gone  to  England, 
where  he  seems  to  have  ''hungered  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt" 
in  the  .shape  of  capercaillie  (though  to  our  modem  tastes  it  would 
be  the  last  game  flesh  likely  to  be  hungered  after,  owing  to  its 
strong  flavour  of  flr,  consequent  on  its  living  almost  entirely  on 
the  young  shoots  of  that  tree),  as  he  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Tolli- 
bardine,  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Athole,  in  1617  : — 

'*  James  R, — Right  trustie  and  right  well-beloved  cosen  and 
counsellor,  we  greet  you  well.  Albeit  our  knowledge  of  your 
dutiful  affection  to  the  good  of  our  service  and  your  country's 
credit  doeth  sufficientlie  persuade  us  that  you  will  eamesdie 
endeavour  yourself  to  express  the  same  be  all  the  means  in  your 
power ;  yet  there  being  some  things  in  that  behalf  requisite,  which 
seem,  notwithstanding,  of  so  meane  moment,  as  in  that  r^ard 
both  you  and  others  might  neglect  the  same  if  our  love  and  care 
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of  that,  our  native  kingdom,  made  us  not  the  more  to  trie  their 
<^ture  and  necessity,  and  accordingly  to  give  order  for  preparation 
of  everything  that  may,  in  any  part,  impoH  the  honour  and  credit 
tJiereof.  WMch  consideration,  cmd  the  knoun*.  commodiiie  yee  have 
Mo  provide  capercaillies  and  termigantea,  have  moved  us  very 
earnestly  to  request  you  to  employ  both  your  oune  pains  and  the 
travelles  of  your  friendis,  fer  provision  of  each  kind  of  the  saidis 
foules,  to  be  now, and  then  sent  to  us  be  way  of  present,  be  means 
of  our  deputy  thesuarer,  and  so  as  the  first  sent  thereof  may  meet 
us  on  the  19th  of  April  at  Durham,  and  the  rest  as  we  shall  hap- 
pen to  meet  and  rancounter  them  in  other  places  on  our  way  from 
thence  to  Berwick.  The  raritie  of  these  foules  will  both  make 
their  estimation  the  more  pretious,  and  confirm  the  good  opinion 
oonceaved  of  the  good  cheare  to  be  had  there.  For  which  respectis, 
not  doubting  but  that  yee  will  so  much  the  more  eamestlie  endea- 
vour yourself  to  give  us  acceptable  service,  we  bid  you  farewell. 
At  Whitehall,  the  Hth  Marche,  1617." 

In  my  native  Strathardle,  these  birds  have  increased  so  much  that, 
over  a  dozen  years  ago,  I  have  seen  them  do  a  great  deal  of  damage 
to  Scotch  fir  and  spruce  trees  by  cutting  off  the  previous  year's 
leading  shoots;  though  I  well  remember  the  first  of  them  that 
came  to  the  district     When  I  was  a  boy  at  school,  about  1860, 
there  came  on,  in  harveat,  a  tremendous  gale  from  the  west ;  and 
it  being  then  the  holiday  season,  I  was  prowling  about  Kindrogan 
Rock,  a  few  days  after  the  great  storm,  when  1  came  upon  a  great 
black  bird  sitting  upon  a  tree,  which  I  mistook  for  an  eagle,  only 
I  was  very  much  puzzled  about  its  being  so  black.    I  duly  informed 
my  friend,  the  head  keeper,  about  my  black  eagle,  but  he  pooh- 
poohed  me  and  told  me  it  was  only  a  big  raven ;  however,  he  saw 
it  shortly  afterwards  himself,  and  at  once  knew  what  bii*d  it  was, 
and  he  and  the  other  keepers  agreed  that  it  must  have  been  blown 
eastwards  by  the  great  gale  from  the  woods  of  A  thole  or  Bread- 
albane — an  opinion  with  which  I  now  quite  agree,  as  I  have  often 
seen  a  capercaillie  cock  rise  to  a  great  height  in  the  air  and  circle 
about  for  a  long  time  like  an  eagle,  when,  if  a.  smart  gale  c£une 
on,  it  might  go  a  long  distance  before  alighting.     The  woods  of 
Faskally,  a  dozen  miles  to  the  west,  and  separated  by  a  high 
range  of  mountains  and  bleak,  open  moors,  was  the  nearest  point 
where  the  capercaillie  was  then  known.     However,  come  as  he 
may,  he  was  there  and  stayed  there,  and  was  often  seen  during 
the  winter,  but  in  early  spring  he  disappeared,  and  it  was  thought 
he  was  gone  for  good.     However,  he  seemed  only  to  have  followed 
the  example  of  the  patriarchs  of  old,  and  gone  to  his  own  coun 
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try  and  his  own  kin  for  his  wives,  for,  Jacob-like,  he  retnraed 
with  two  of  them.  When  the  breeding  season  came  on  I  kntw 
the  nests  of  both  hens ;  however,  owing  to  an  accident,  onlj  one 
of  them  hatched  her  brood.  Next  year  I  knew  of  several  nests, 
and  they  soon  spread  all  over  the  strath,  and  then  eastwards 
through  Qlenisla  into  Forfarshire,  thus  recapercailling  (if  I  may 
coin  the  word)  Glenisla,  where  of  old  thej  were  very  common,  as 
will  be  seen  from  an  old  song  (a  version  of  wLjph  is  given  in  Gil- 
lies' collection,  page  136)  by  James  Shaw,  laird  of  Crathinard,  id 
Glenisla,  to  his  future  wife,  Miss  Machardy,  niece  to  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  and  heiress  of  Crathie.  One  of  the  inducements  he  held 
out  to  her  to  leave  her  native  Braes  o'  Mar  and  come  and  settle 
Mrith  him  in  Glenisla  was  that,  though  he  knew  nothing  aboat 
sowing  barley,  yet  he  would  keep  her  well  supplied  with  ail  kinds 
of  game,  amongst  the  rest  capercaillies — 

'*  Gar  am  bheil  mis  eolach  mu  chur  an  eoma, 
Gu  'n  gleidhinn  duit  feoil  nam  mang. 

Fiadh  a  fireach,  is  breac  a  linne, 

'S  boc  biorach  donn  nan  cam. 
An  lachag  riabhach,  geadh  glas  nan  lar-iuns' 

Is  eala  's  ciataiche  snamh. 

£un  ruadh  nan  ciar-mhon',  mac  criosgheal  liath-chirc 
Is  cabaire  riabhach  coille.*' 

BLAOK-OOCK. 

Latin — Tetrao  tetrix,    Gaelic — Coileach-dubh  (maleX  LicUh-chearc 

(female).    Welsh— CeUtog  dH 

In  the  song  just  quoted  about  the  capercaillie  it  will  be  noticed 
the  bard  gives  the  black-cock  a  very  poetical  name,  "  Mac  crios- 
gheal liath-chirc  " — white-belted  son  of  the  grey-hen.  The  caper- 
caillie is  almost  always  found  in  woods,  and  the  grouse  on  the 
open  moors,  whilst  the  black  cock  is  the  connecting-link,  generally 
firequenting  moors  bordering  on  woods.  In  the  old  proverb  its 
fondness  for  the  heather  is  noted — "  Is  duilich  an  coileach-dubh  a 
ghleideadh  bho'n  fhraoch  '' — it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  black-cock 
from  the  heather.  Whilst  in  many  of  our  old  songs  he  is  repre 
sented  as  sitting  crowing  on  the  trees  at  daybreak — 

**  Bu  tu  sealgair  a'  choilich 

'S  moch  a  ghoireadh  air  craoibh.'^ 

Thou  art  the  slayer  of  the  black-cock 
That  crows  at  dawn  on  the  tree. 
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TFhe  crowing  of  the  black-cock  and  tke  reply  of  the  grey-hen  are 
^beautifully  deflcribed  by  many  of  our  beet  Gaelic  bards.  Mac- 
intjrre  in  **  Coire  Cheathaich  "  says — 

'^  'S  a'  mhaduinn  chiuin-ghil,  an  am  dhomh  dusgadh, 
Aig  bun  na  stuice  b'e  'n  sugradh  leam  ; 
A'  chearc  le  sgiucan  a'  gabhail  tnchain, 
'S  an  coileach  cuirteil  a'  durdail  crom.'' 

And  Macdonald,  in  <'  Allt  an  t-Siucair,"  says  — 

"  An  coileach-dubh  ri  durdan, 
'S  a  chearc  ri  tuchan  reidh/' 

Macintyre  also  describes  the  black-cock  in  his  '*Song  of  Summer": — 

"  Bidh  an  coileach  le  thorman  tuchanach, 

Air  chnocaibh  gorm  a'  durdanaich, 
Puirt  fhileanta,  cheolmhor,  shiubhlacha, 

Le  ribheid  dluith  chur  seol  oirre ; 
Gob  crom  nam  poncan  lughora, 

'S  a  chneas  le  dreach  air  dhublachadh, 
Gu  slios-dubh,  girt-gheal,  ur-bhallach, 

'S  da  chirc  a'  sugradh  boidheach  ns. 

This  shows  us  the  handsome  black-cock,  when  full  of  life  and  love, 
crowing  his  amorous  chants  to  his  wives  (for  he  is  of  the  Mormon 
creed),  and  that  he  is  beautiful  even  in  death  is  proved  by  our 
old  Gaelic  proverb — "  Na  triuir  mharbh  a's  boidh'che  air  bith : 
leanamh  beag,  breac  geal,  'us  coileach  dubh" — The  three  prettiest 
dead  :  a  little  child,  a  white  trout,  and  a  black-cock.  One  of  the 
oldest  dancing  pipe  tunes  in  the  Highlands  goes  : — 

'^Ruidhlidh  na  ooilich-dhubha, 
'S  dannsaidh  na  tunnagan ; 
Ruidhlidh  na  coilich-dhubha 
Air  an  tulaich  lamh  rium. 

The  black-cocks  will  reel. 
And  the  wild  ducks  will  dance ; 
The  black-cocks  will  reel. 
On  the  knowe  beside  me. 

I  hare  no  doubt  the  smart  black-cock  would  go  through  his  part 
of  the  performance  very  creditably,  but  I  am  afraid  the  poor  duck 
would  make  but  an  awkward  attempt  at  tripping  it  on  the  light 
fantastic  toe. 
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OROU8S. 

Latin  —  Lagopus  Sedteus,      Oaelic  —  CoUeach-ruadh,  CoUead- 
fraoichy  Enti'/raoich  (maA.),  Cearc-ruadhy  Cearc-jhraoichifM) 
Welsh  —  Cet/to^  Mynydd^  Jdrfynydd, 

The  grouse  is  now  the  bird  par  excellence  of  the  Highlands, 
so  much  so  indeed  that  the  first  inquiry  about  the  value  of  a 
Highland  estate  is  the  number  of  grouse  that  can  be  anniULlly 
shot  on  it.     Owing  to  the  almost  total  extermination  of  all  hawks, 
hooded  crows,  foxes,  pole-cats,  <&c.,  and  all  such  so-caUed  vermin, 
on  grouse-moors,  that  prey  upon  Uie  grouse  or  their  eggs,  and  to 
the  great  care  and  protection  given  these  birds,  they  have  malti' 
plied  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  similar  cases, 
dire  disease  has  been  the  result.     On  this  point  Grey  says — "The 
jealous  care  with  which  this  beautiful  bird  is  protected  appears  of 
late  years  to  have  materially  affected  the  well-being  of  the  species. 
I  cannot  withhold  expressing  a  fear  that  the  Red  Grouse  of  Scot- 
land, if  not  soon  left  to  its  own  resources,  may  ultimately  become 
a  victim  to  over-protection.     The  great  changes  that  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  management  of  moorland 
tracks,  and  the  excessive  rents  now  derived  from  such  properties, 
have  induced  both  land-owners  and  lessees  to  clear  the  ground  cT 
all  animals  that  would  naturally  prey  upon  those  birds  which  are 
not  strong  enough  to  protect  themselves ;  hence,  sickly  broods  of 
grouse  perpetuate  other  broods  that  year  by  year  degenerate  until 
disease  ensues,  and  in  some  instances  almost  depopulates  an  entire 
district.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  unwarrantable  de8tra& 
tion  of  hawks  and  buzzards  affects  adversely  the  condition  of  the 
birds  with  which  our  Scottish  mountains  are  stocked — ^the  number 
of  wounded  birds  alone  which  survive  the  unprecedented  annual 
slaughter,  through  which  the  Red  Grouse  is  now  obliged  to  paas, 
being  an  argument  sufficient  to  show  that  such  merciful  agents  are 
wanted  to  prevent  the  spread  of  enfeebled  life."     In  olden  tunes 
gi'Oiise  shooting  was  a  favourite  sport,  so  we  therefore  find  the 
grouse  very  often  mentioned  in  old  songs,  under  many  poetical 
names,  such  as — Eun-ruadh  nan  ciar-mhon' — rfed  bird  of  the  grey 
hills;  Coileach  ruadh  an  dranndan — the  crowing  red  cock;  An 
coileach  is  moiche  a  ghoireadh  's  a  bhruaich— the  cock  that  earliest 
crows  on  the  brae ;  Eun  ruadh  nan  sgiath  caol — red  bird  of  the 
narrow  wing.     In  a  very  old  song,  to  a  hunter  on  the  hills  of 
Athole,  we  have  : — 

'8  trie  a  shiubh'l  thu  mon*  AdhoII 
Ri  la  ceathach,  fliuch,  fuar, 
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Bu  tu  sealgair  an  fhirein 

'S  eoin  chnn  nan  sgiath  roadh, 

'S  na  ciroeige  duinne 

A  bheireadh  gur  as  a'  bhruaich. 

Oft  hast  thou  roamed  o'er  the  hills  of  Athole 
On  a  cold,  wet,  misty  day, 

And  there  slain  the  eagle 

And  the  small  bird  of  the  red  wing, 

And  the  little  brown  hen 
That  lays  in  the  heather. 

PTARMIGAN. 

Latin —  Lagopus    mdgcms,     Gaelic —  Tarmcichan,    Tarmonach 
(lightfoot).     Welsh — Coriar  yr  Alban  (Scottish  Partridge). 

I  have  never  heard  the  last  Gaelic  name  in  common  use,  but 
as  it  is  given  by  Lightfoot,  who  got  all  his  Gaelic  names  from  Dr 
Stuart  of  KilUn  and  Luss,  we  can  have  no  better  authority. 
The  ptarmigan  is  a  truly  Highland  bird,  only  to  be  found  on  the 
top  of  our  highest  mountains,  from  which  it  never  descends,  even 
in  the  most  severe  weather,  but  burrows  and  feeds  under  the  snow. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  old  saying  *'  Gus  an  tig  an  taimachan  thigh 
nan  cearc  " — till  the  ptarmigan  comes  to  the  hen-house — applied 
to  anything  that  will  never  happen.  '*  Clia  chuir  fuachd  no  acras 
an  tarmachan  gu  srath  " — neither  cold  nor  hunger  will  send  the 
ptarmigan  down  to  the  strath. 

PARTRIDGE. 

Latin — Perdix  cinerea.    Gaelic — Peirlog  (mas.,  Alex.  Macdonald), 
Feurstagf  Cearc-thomain  (fern.)     Welsh — Coriar,  Pelriaen. 

The  common  partridge  has  increased  very  much  in  the  High- 
lands since  the  introduction  of  turnips  and  the  increase  of  arable 
land.  The  hill  partridge,  the  Perdix  cinera  var.  montana  of  Sir 
William  Jardine,  is  also  very  common  on  the  hills  and  higher 
glens  of  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire  and  Forfarshire.  It  is  a 
much  handsomer  bird  than  the  common  partridge. 

RED-LEGGED    PARTRIDGE. 

I^tin — Perdix  rufa,      Gaelic  —  Peursta^-dhecvrg-chasach,  Cearc- 

thomain-dhearg-chaaaeh. 
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QUAIL. 

Latin — Catumix  vulfforia,      Gaelic  —Gearradh  yort.     Welsh— 

Sofliar,   Rhino. 

The  quail  is  far  commoner  in  the  BLighlands  than  it  is  sap- 
posed  to  be,  but,  from  its  retired  habits,  it  is  seldom  seen,  and 
even  when  seen,  it  is  generally  mistaken  for  a  partridge  by  ordin- 
ary observers.     That  it  visits,  and  even  breeds  in,  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  Highlands  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotation 
from  Grey : — "  When  in  the  island  of  North  Uist  in  the  beginning 
of  August  1870,  Mr  John  Maodonald,  Newton,  showed  me  a  nest 
of  twelve  eggs  which  had  been  taken  near  his  residence  about  ten 
days  previously.     These  are  in  the  collection  of  Captain  Orde." 
However,  it  appears  amongst  us  in  very  small  numbers  compared 
with  what  it  did  amongst  the  ancient  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness, 
or  even  with  what  it  does  to  the  present  day  in  some  countries, 
according  to  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Atkinson,  who  says  in  his  **•  Britisli 
Birds'  Eggs  and  Nests  ": — "  In  some  countries  its  migratoiy  hosts 
are  so  great  than  one  hundred  thousand  are  said  to  have  been 
taken  in  a  day." 

Clois  IV,—GrcUl(Uores.    Family  L — CharadriicUt, 

GOLDEN    PLOVER. 

Latin — Charadrius  pluvialis,    Gaelic — Feadag,     Welsh— 

Cwttyn  yr  awr. 

This  beautiful  bird  takes  its  Graelic  name,  feadag  (whistler), 
from  its  plaintive,  melancholy  cry;  about  which  I  have  heard  the 
following  old  legend  in  Strathardle : — Once  upon  a  time  the  gold^ 
plover  inhabited  the  low  sti*aths  and  river-sides,  and  was  the 
sweetest  songster  of  all  the  birds  in  the  Highlands.  It  nestled  and 
reared  its  young  under  the  shelter  of  the  thick  bushes  on  the  sunny 
braes,  where  it  had  plenty  of  food  and  led  a  comfortable  happj 
life  till  there  came  on  a  very  hot,  scorching  summer,  the  like  of 
which  was  never  known  before  or  since.  The  heat  began  on 
'^  Yellow  May-day"  (La  buidhe  Bealltain),  and  increased  more  and 
more  every  day  till  midsummer,  when  eveiy  beast  and  bird  begaL 
to  suffer  and  complain  very  much  of  the  heat.  But  amongst  them 
all  none  grumbled  so  much  as  the  golden  plover,  and  it,  at  last, 
grew  so  discontented  that  it  left  its  old  haunts  by  the  river-side 
and  wandered  upwards  in  search  of  cooler  quaiters.  Up  and  up 
it  went,  over  the  banks  and  braes,  through  the  woods  and  bogs, 
till  at  last  it  came  to  the  open  hillside,  where  it  met  the  partridge, 
which  then  inhabited  the  highest  hills  and  moors.     Frenchmen  of 
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to-day  laugh  at  Britons  and  say  that  the  first  thisg  they  do  when 
they  meet  is  to  tell  each  other  the  very  best  thing  they  know — 
viz,,  what  kind  of  day  it  is.  Now,  however  ridiculous  this  habit 
tnay  be,  it,  at  least,  has  the  merit  of  antiquity,  for  it  was  the  very 
^ing  the  partridge  and  the  plover  did  on  this  hot,  hot  day,  long, 
long  ago,  so  long  ago  that  the  birds  could  then  speak  to  each  other 
n  good  Gaelic.  So,  after  they  had  told  each  other  that  it  was  a 
lot  day,  yes,  a  very  hot  day,  each  recounted  its  sufferings.  The 
clover  said  it  had  been  nearly  stified  with  the  heat  in  the  close 
raUey  below,  and  if  it  could  only  get  to  the  open  hill-top  to  get  the 
bresh  breeze  it  would  be  all  right;  whilst  the  partridge  said  it  had 
yeen  nearly  roasted  alive  by  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  open  hill- 
dde.  So  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that,  as  treaties  were  easier 
lettled  in  those  days  than  now,  they  decided  to  exchange  places 
;here  and  then.  So  the  partridge  flew  downwards  and  settled 
inder  the  shelter  of  the  friendly  bushes  on  the  low  meadows, 
irhilst  the  plover  winged  his  way  upwards,  and  only  stopped  when 
ie  reached  the  top  of  the  highest  stone  on  the  cairn,  where  he  sang 
i  sweet  song  in  praise  of  the  cool  breeze  always  to  be  found  at  such 
I  height  He  cared  nothing  for  the  heat  now,  it  was  quite  cool, 
uid,  with  an  extended  view  round  about,  and  as  everything  had 
the  charm  of  novelty,  he  led  a  happy  life,  and  sang  sweeter  than 
3Yer,  all  through  the  summer  and  early  harvest.  But  when  the 
brostj  nights  began  to  creep  on  in  October  he  did  not  begin  to  sing 
io  early  in  the  morning,  and  always  stopped  when  the  sun  went 
lown.  When  cold  November's  wintry  blasts  came  on  his  song 
ceased  altogether,  and  he  could  only  give  a  long  shrill  whistle,  but 
ilark  December's  wild  storms  reduced  even  that  to  the  low  plain- 
dve  wail  with  which  to  this  day  the  golden  plover  laments  his  folly 
n  making  such  a  hasty  bargain.  He  never  sang  again,  but  has 
been  mourning  and  lamenting  ever  since ;  e^en  though  the  part- 
ridge, taking  pity  on  his  woeful  condition,  and  touched  by  his 
mournful  lament,  afterwards  relaxed  the  bargain  so  much  as  to 
illow  the  plover  to  return  in  winter  to  the  low  ground,  on  condi- 
tiion  that  it  would  keep  to  the  sea-rhore,  and  that  the  partridge 
would  be  allowed  to  go  as  far  up  the  hills  as  it  liked  in  summer. 
Such  is  the  story  as  I  got  it — **  Ma 's  briag  bh'uam  e  's  briag  h-ugam 
5."  From  the  swift  flight  of  the  plover  we  have  the  old  saying, 
*  Cho  luath  ris  na  feadagan  firich"-^as  swift  as  the  mountain 
plover. 

DOTTEREL. 

Latin — CharadHus  morinelltu,    Qaelic — Amadan'Mointich, 
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The  Gaelic  name  of  this  bird— ''The  Peatrmoss  Fool'-tt 
singularlj  appropriate,  for,  from  its  exceedingly  foolish,  simpk, 
and  unsuspicious  habits,  it  falls  an  easy  prey  to  all  emenies. 

RINOBD    PLOVER. 

Latin — Charadriua  hicUicida,    Gaelic  —Trileackan'traighe,  BoAag- 

Welsh— i^dr  Hedydd. 

ORBT   PLOVER. 

Latin — SqualcMrola  cinerea,   Gaelic — GrMgag,  TriUachan^  Feadag- 

ghlas  (Grey).     WelBh-^CwUyn  Ikoyd. 

LAPWING  OR  PEEWIT. 

Latin — VanelltUf  crisUUua,  Gaelic — Adharca^-luachrackt  Adhar- 
cagltiachfuek,  Pibhinn  (Grey).  Welsh — ComehwigL 
I  find  that  in  Galloway  and  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Scot- 
land this  bird  is  universally  disliked,  ever  since  the  old  Covenant- 
ing days,  when  it  betrayed  many  a  wanderer  on  the  hills  to  Uie 
blood-thirsty  troopers,  by  its  well-known  habit  of  following  any- 
one who  may  come  near  its  haunts,  making  a  clamorous  outcry. 
Captain  Burt  also,  in  his  letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  men- 
tions another  rather  curious  reason  why  the  peewit  was  disliked 
in  olden  times  in  Scotland;  it  is  also  mentioned  by  other  writers, 
especially  by  the  Rev.  James  Headrick  in  his  ''Agricultural  View 
of  Forfarshire,"  published  in  1 81 3.  He  says : — "  The  green  plover 
or  peeseweep  appears  early  in  spring  and  goes  off  in  autumn.  As 
they  only  come  north  for  the  purpose  of  incubation,  and  are  veiy 
lean,  none  of  them  are  liked  for  food.  They  return  to  the  feimy 
districts  of  England,  where  they  get  very  fat,  and  are  killed  in 
great  numbers.  In  consequence  of  the  inveteracy  excited  by  the 
ambitious  pretensions  of  Edwaixi  I.  to  the  Scottish  crown,  an  old 
Scottish  Parliament  passed  an  Act  ordering  all  the  peeseweeps'  nests 
to  be  demolished,  and  their  eggs  to  be  broken ;  assigning  as  a  reason, 
that  these  birds  might  not  go  sotUh  and  become  a  delicuyue  repad 
to  our  unnatural  enemiee  the  EngUeh,*^ 

TURNSTONE  OR  BEBRIDAL  SANDPIPER. 

Latin — Strepeilaa  interpres.     Gaelic — Oobhaehanj  Tfileaehan- 

traighe,     Welsh — HuUan  y  mdr. 

SANDERLINO. 

Latin — Calidrie  arenaria,     Gaelic — Luadhearan-glas^  Trileaehtm- 

gku,     Welsh — Uwyd  y  tywod, 

OYSTER-OATOHER  OR  8EA-PIET. 

Latin — Hmmatopus  ostralegus,     Gaelic — GiUe-bride  GiO&bridemi 
Bridean,  Dciid,     Welsh — Piogen  y  mdr. 
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Family  II, — Gruidas, 

CRANE. 

Latin — Gruscinerea.  Gaelic — Corrormhonaidh.  Welsh — Ga/fun. 
This  fine  bird,  though  now  seldom  or  never  seen  in  the  High- 
lands, used  to  be  very  common,  and  to  be  reckoned  equal  in  value 
to  a  swan.  In  the  rental-roll  of  the  old  Abbey  of  Coupar- Angus, 
I  find  the  crane  often  mentioned  in  old  tacks  to  tenants  of  the 
Abbey,  who  also  held  the  office  of  fowler.  I  may  give  an  ex- 
ample of  one  by  Abbot  Donald  Campbell,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll — an  ecclesiastic  who  had  a  keen  relish  for  the  good  things 
of  this  life:— Tack  to  John  Sowter,  of  Mylnhom,  1541.  "  Be  it 
kend  till  all  men  be  thir  present  letres,  we  Donald,  be  the  per- 
mission of  God,  Abbot  of  Cowper.  ....  For  the 
gratitudis  and  thanks  done  to  ws  and  our  said  Abbey,  be  our 
familiar  seruitor  Johane  Sowter  .  .  .  and  for  vtheris  gude 
caassis  moving  ws  to  have  sett  and  formale  latt,  to  our  welebel- 
ooittis  the  said  Johane  Sowter,  and  to  Isabell  Pilmour,  his  spous, 
all  and  hale  the  tane  half  of  our  com  myln  and  landis  of  Milnhom. 
the  entres  thairof  to  begyn  at  the  f est  of  Witsunday  in 
the  zeir  if  God  Im  Vc  and  fourty-ane  zeris  ...  for  three 
poondis  gude  and  vsuall  money,  at  Witsunday  and  Mertymes, 
toother  with  xviii  capones  for  thair  pultre,  and  ilk  tuay  zeris 
anig  ane  fed  bair,  guide  and  sufficient  (and  every  two  years  one 
fat  boar,  good  and  sufficient)  vpoun  thre  monthis'  wamying.  And 
tbe  8aid  Johane  sail  hunt  and  vse  the  craft  of  fowlarie  at  all  times 
at  his  power,  and  quhat  fowlis  at  happynnis  to  be  slain  be  him, 
or  be  any  vtheris  at  he  is  pairtisman  with,  they  sail  present  the 
>aymn  to  our  said  place,  to  oellerar  or  stewartis  thairof  for  the 
tyme,  vpoun  the  pricis  efter  following,  that  is  to  say — Ilk  wild 
Koiffi,  tuay  schillingis ;  ilk  cran  and  swan,  five  schillingis  ;  pluffar, 
dotrale,  quhape,  duik,  reidschank,  schotquhaip,  and  tele,  and  all 
^her  sic  small  fowlis,  ilk  pece,  four  penneis ;  petrik,  ilk  pece  viiid. 
And  in  cace  that  the  said  Johane  Sowter  failzies  in  his  said  craft, 
a&d  diligence  for  using 'of  the  samen,  or  at  he  absent  the  fowlis 
tane  be  him  and  vtheris  as  said  is,  it  being  notirlie  knawing  or 
"^cientlie  preving  befor  ws,  the  said  Abbot,  or  that  he  will 
Qocht  purge  himself,  in  that  cace  the  said  Johane  salbe  in  ane 
VQlaw  of  xxzs.  (thirty  shillings)  for  ilk  fait  beand  preving  or 
^purgit  as  said  is." 

Family  III. — Ardeidce. 

COMMON    HERON. 

[     UXm^Ard^a  cinerea.    Gaelic — Corra-ghloSy  Corra-riabhachf  Corra- 
I       ^fnack^  Corrarchriihich.  Corra-ghriobnacL  Corra-ghlas  (Deut  xiv. 

18.)    Wehh—Cryr  glds. 
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From  the  extreme  patience  of  the  heron  when  waiting  for 
fiflh  to  come  its  waj  arose  the  old  saying : — lasgach  na  com' 
The  heron's  fishing,  a  model  of  patience. 

WHITE   UKBON. 

LBLtin—Ardea  alba,    Gaelic— Corra-Waii.    Welsh — Cryr  gwffn. 

COMMON    BITTERN. 

Latin — Botaurus  ttellaris.   Gaelic — Corra-ghrain^  Bubaire,  Gramg^ 
SteamaU  (Alex.  Macdonald).    Welsh— ^(i^r^  y  bumn^  Bwrnpy 

gors. 

WHITE  STORK. 

Latin— Ciconta  alba,    Gaelic — Carra-bhan  (Deut  xiv.  18). 

SPOON-BILL. 

Latin — PlatcUea  Uacorodia.    Gaelic — Gob-kUAcUnn, 
Family  IV. — Scohpaddoi, 

CURLEW. 

Latin — Numeniu$  arquata,    Gaelic— G^w*/6neacA>  Crotack-mkara, 

Welsh — Gylfinhir, 

This  bird  is  so  very  wary  in  its  habits  that  it  gave  rise  to  ^ 
old  saying — Is  sealgair  math  a  mharbhas  geadh,  'us  corr*,  'us 
guilbneach.  He  is  a  good  sportsman  who  kills  a  wild  goose,  a 
heron,  and  a  curlew. 

WHIMBRBL. 

Latin  —  Nwmeniua    phcBoptis.       Gaelic  —  Eun-BeaUknnn^   LfA- 

ghuilbneaeh,     Welsh — Coegylfinhif, 

The  whimbrel,  or,  as  its  name  means  in  Gaelic,  the  May-bird 
or  half-curlew,  is  now  almost,  if  not  altogether,  a  migratory  bird, 
though  once  breeding  quite  common  with  us.  Lightfoot  says,  in 
1772  : — '<  The  whimbrel  breeds  in  the  heath  of  the  Highland  lidlls, 
near  Invercauld." 

RED-8HANK. 

Gaelic  —  Cam-ghlaSf  Ridghuilanach  (A.  Macdonald),  Gob4abh' 
arrtha  (A.  Macdonald),  Clabhais  /each  (Grey).  Welsh— 
Coesgodk, 

COMMON  SANDPIPER. 

Latin — ToUmua  hypoleuca.     OajeMo^-Trileackan'traighef  Trtldoek- 
an-traighich^  JSarr-ghainmhichy  Boag,  Luathram,     Welsh^    ' 
Pibydd-y-traeth, 

GREENSHANK. 

Latin — Totanus  glotiie.    Gaelic — Deoch  Bhingh  (Grey).    Welsh— 

Coeswerdd, 
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BLAOK-WINOED  STILT. 

Latin — HimparUapus  mdnnopterus,  Gael  ic — Fad-cfMstKhy  Lwrgan- 

ach.     Wekh — CwUyn  hirgoes. 

This  is  a  very  rare  bird  now  in  the  Highlands,  though  not 
^  long  ago  it  seems  to  have  been  found  in  many  different  districts. 
Bon  mentions,  in  his  Forfarshire  list  of  birds,  that  it  was  found 
on  the  mountains  of  Glen-Clova,  also  on  Ben-La wers  in  Perthshire. 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish 
of  Glensheil  as  being  a  rare  bird  in  that  parish  in  1836  ;  also  in 
several  other  districts. 

BAR-TAILED  GODWIT. 

Latin — Lifoosarufa,     Gaelic — Riund  giiuiUmecu^  (Grey).     Welsh 

— RJwatog  rhudd, 

RUFP. 

Latin  —  Machetes   pugruix,      Gaelic —  Gibeagan.      Welsh  —  Yr 

ymladdgar. 

WOODCOCK. 

Latin — ScoloptMx  rueticola.      Gaelic — CoUleckch-eoilley   Cram-nan' 

duilleag,  Creobiuif f  GraUbeagy  Uddacag  (A.  Macdonald), 

Udag  (Uist).     Wehh-^Cyiffylog, 

I  have  already  had  to  lament  so  often  that  so  many  of  our 
birds  have  either  become  extinct  altogether,  or  else  extremely  rare, 
that  it  is  vrith  great  pleasure  that  I  now  come  to  one  that  seems 
to  be  increasing  vastly  with  us,  and  also  now  staying  to  breed 
with  us  regularly.  Pennant  says  in  1772  : — "These  birds  appear 
in  flights  on  the  east  coasts  of  Scotland  about  the  end  of  October, 
and  sometimes  sooner ;  if  sooner,  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  the  winter 
being  early  and  severe;  if  later,  that  the  beginning  of  the  winter  will 
be  mild.  Woodcocks  make  a  very  short  stay  on  the  east  coasts 
owing  to  their  being  destitute  of  wood  ;  but  some  of  them  resort 
to  the  moors,  and  always  make  their  progress  from  east  to  west. 
They  do  not  arrive  in  Breadalbane,  a  central  part  of  the  kingdom, 
till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  November;  and  the  coasts  of 
Northern  Lorn  or  of  Ross-shire  till  December  or  January;  are  very 
rare  in  the  more  remote  Hebrides,  or  in  the  Orkneys.  A  few  strag- 
glers now  and  then  arrive  there.  They  ai'e  equally  scarce  in  Caith- 
ness. I  do  not  recollect  that  any  have  been  discovered  to  have  bred 
in  North  Britain."  As  a  proof  that  woodcocks  are  not  scarce  in  the 
Isles  now,  I  may  mention  that  Thompson,  in  his  "  Birds  of  Ire- 
land," tells  us  that  in  the  winter  of  1846-47  one  thousand  w<jod- 
cocks  were  killed  on  two  estates  alone  in  Islay — Ardinmersy  and 
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Iday  House.     And  as  for  it  not  breeding  in  Scotland,  whate^r«rit  I 
did  in  Pennant's  time  it  certainly  breeds  there  now  by  the  hun-  I 
dred,  if  not  by  the  thousand,  from  Sutherland  to  Mull  of  Gkdlowaj.  I 
Grey,  in  his  *'  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland,"  says  that  it  has  bred  I 
regularly  for  the  last  thirty  years  at  Tarbat ;  also  at  Beaufort  I 
Castle,  and  Captain  Cash  of  Dingwall  informed  him  that  it  nestB  I 
in  the  woods  of  Brahan  Castle  and  Castle  Leod.     I  have  knovn  I 
it  breed  at  Raigmore.     It  has  also  bred  in  Kindrogan  woods  in  I 
Strathardle  for  at  least  fifty  years,  and  I  now  find  it  breeding 
very  commonly  in  Galloway.   The  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  Grey,  and 
many  other  writers,  mention  the  curious  fact  that  the  wooidcock 
carries  its  young  between  its  feet  from  the  coverts  to  the  feeding  { 
grounds  in  the  neighbouring  bogs  ;  and  Mr  Stewart,  head-keeper 
to  H.  G.  Murray  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Broughton  and  Cally,  informs 
me  that  when  he  was  w^th  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  in  Perthshire  he, 
one  evening  about  dusk,  shot  what  he  took  to  be  a  hawk  carrying 
off  a  bird,  but  which,  when  he  went  to  pick  it  up,  turned  out  to 
be  a  woodcock  carrying  one  of  its  young  from  a  thick  covert  to  t 
bog  to  feed.     Alex.  Macdonald  says,  in  his  "Failte  na  Morthir":— 

"  Coillich-choille  's  iad  ri  coilleig 
Anns  an  doire  chranntail." 

Alluding  to  its  migratory  habits,  coming  at  the  beginning  of 
winter,  the  old  Manx  proverb  says — *'  Cha  jean  un  ghoUan-geaye 
Sourey,  ny  un  chellagh-keylley  Geurey'' — One  swallow  makes  not 
summer,  nor  one  woodcock  winter. 

SKIPB. 

Latin — Seolopax  gaUinoffo,  Qtyelio—Croman-lainy  BtUorgoM, 
MeatincMrtidhairf  GMuvr-adhair^  Chbhtvr-aidkche^  Bun-gkwrog 
Eun^habhra/ig^  Leondivrag^  lamrag^  Ewn-airag^  Boe-tae^  Boetm- 
loin^  Naaag,     Welsh — YsmiUany  Y fynvvr. 

What  a  formidable  list  of  Gaelic  names — there  is  a  different 
name  for  the  snipe  in  almost  every  glen  in  the  Highlands.  No 
wonder  though  the  old  proverb  says — ^The  uiread  de  ainmeannan 
air  ris  an  naosg — He  has  as  many  names  as  the  snipe.  It  takes 
its  Gaelic  names  of  Ckibhar-adhair  (sky-goat  or  air-goat),  Meannan 
adhair  (sky  or  air  kid),  from  its  cry  being  so  very  like  the  bleating 
of  a  goat. 

JACK   SNIPE. 

Latin  —  Seolopax  gulUmvla,      Gaelic  —  Croman-h&ig^   Gahkrog- 

bheag.     Welsh— Gictch, 
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DUNLIN. 

Latin — Trvng  a  variabUxB,     Gaelic — PoUaran^  PoUairean  (aum- 
mer),  GiUe-fsadaig  (winter).     Welsh — Pibydd  rhuddgoch. 

The  Gaelic  name  of  the  Dunlin — Pollaran,  small  bird  of  the 
mud  holes— describes  its  habits  in  a  single  word,  as  it  Ib  always  to 
be  found  wading  in  muddy  holes  left  by  the  receding  tide,  in 
search  of  its  food. 

Family  V.^EaUicUE. 

LAND   RAIL. 

Latin — Crex  prUunsis.     Gaelic — TVcMn-ri-^reMti,  Treubhna, 
Treunna.     Welsh— 7?A«gr6n  yr  yd, 

A  very  curious  habit  of  this  bird,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
generally  known,  is  that  if  it  is  quietly  approached  after  dark  in 
a  hay  field  where  there  is  a  thick  cover,  when  it  is  *'  craking  "  it 
will  allow  one  to  come  so  close  as  to  stand  right  over  it,  and  still 
continues  to  utter  its  harsh  cry.  I  have  often  followed  it  so,  right 
across  a  field ;  but  though  I  was  within  a  few  inches  of  it  I  could 
never  see  it.  I  have  often  tried  to  catch  it,  when  leaning  right 
over  it,  by  suddenly  dropping  down  upon  it.  However,  it  always 
springs  up  some  yards  in  front.  It  glides  so  very  quietly  and 
swiftly  through  the  grass,  and  is  so  sharp  that  it  can  well  allow  a 
very  near  approach  and  still  feel  safe  enough. 

WATBR-RAIN. 

Latin — RoUam  aqtuUictis,     Gaelic — SnaganrolU,  Duhh-anagan, 

Snagan^vhh,     Welsh — Cwtiar. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  shiest  of  British  birds.  It  can  slip 
away  or  hide  itself  where  there  is  scarcely  a  particle  of  cover  ; 
and  from  this  comes  the  old  proverb — B'e  sin  buachailleachd  nan 
snagan-dubh  's  an  luachair — That  were  the  herding  of  the  water- 
rail  among  the  rushes ;  applied  to  any  impossible  undertaking. 

WATER   HEN. 

Latin — GaUintUa  chloropus,     Gaelic  —  Cearc-uisge.      Welsh  - 

Duf/riar, 

Family  VI, — LobipedidxB, 

OOOT,  OR   BALD   COOT. 

Latin — Fvlica  atra.     Gaelic — Lacha-bhlar,  Eun-snamhtha 
(Alex.  Macdonald).     Welsh — Jar  ddw/r  foel  fvoyaf, 

RED-NECKED    PHALAROPB. 

Latin  —  PhaloTOjms  byperboreus,     Gaelic  —  Deargan-allt  (Grey). 

Welsh — Pibydd  cdeh  Uydandroed, 


rne  orowii-smpea 
And  the  proudly -8\ 

The  grey-lag  may  well  t 
Isles,"  as  it  is  a  perman 
a  friend  to  the  croftera 
quotation   from   Grey  :— 
confined  during  the  breec 
nurseries  of  the  Outer  H 
quiet  life,  being  but  seldo 
slender  crops  are  being 
fiirmers  prefer  the  practio 
extreme  measure  of  powde 
indeed,  the  flocks  of  wild  ff 
a  ve>7  important  one  it  i 
been  kept  at  bay  by  fires  ( 
is  over  the  geese  gather 
destnictive  to  farm  produ 
utmost  watchfulness  on  tfa 
check.     Several  fires  are  ; 
night  and  day,  and  by  thic 
saved.     But  the  moment  i 
geese,  which  are  continuall 
pitch  on  the  unprotected  s] 
they  are  discovered." 

Latin — Anser  aegetum,    Gi 
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^^  ^rarrior-bird.  It  is  only  a  winter  viBitor  with  ub,  going  to  the 
Arctic  regions  to  breed.  It  was  its  coming  to  us  in  such  vast 
Qocks,  and  jet  never  being  known  to  lay  eggs  or  breed,  that  gave 
^ise  to  the  absurd  old  belief  that  the  Bemicle  Goose,  instead  of 
^ing  bred  from  an  egg  like  other  birds,  came  from  a  shell  that 
^w  on  trees  in  the  Hebrides.  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of 
^rald,  the  herbalist,  we  find  this  ridiculous  theory  still  believed, 
^  lie  tells  us  '*  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  there  existed 
tsrtain  trees  bearing,  instead  of  fruit,  small  russet  coloured  shells 
^hich  opened  at  maturity,  and  let  fall  little  living  things  which, 
At  the  touch  of  ocean,  became  bemicles."  The  worthy  botanist 
then  proceeds  to  relate  *'  what  his  own  eyes  had  seen  and  his  own 
hands  had  touched  on  a  small  island  strewed  with  sea-wai£E^  in  the 
shape  of  wrecks  and  the  trunks  of  trees  covered  with  a  ht>th  or 
spume.  This  froth  changed  into  shells  containing  something  like 
laoe  of  silk  finely  woven,  as  it  were,  together,  one  end  being 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  shell,  and  the  other  in  a  loose  mass 
or  lump  of  matter.  When  this  is  perfectly  formed  the  shell  gapeth 
open,  and  the  first  thing  that  appeareth  is  the  foresaid  lace  or 
string,  next  come  the  1^  of  the  bird  hanging  out,  and  as  it 
groweth  greater  it  openeth  the  shell  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it 
is  all  oome  forth,  and  hangeth  only  by  the  bill ;  in  short  space  after 
it  cometh  to  full  maturity  and  falleth  into  the  sea,  where  it 
gathereth  feathers,  and  groweth  into  a  fowl  bigger  that  a  mallard 
and  lesser  that  a  goose.''  Wild  as  this  story  is.  Chambers  says  it 
is  matched  by  even  a  higher  authority.  Sir  Robert  Murray,  one  of 
His  Majesty's  Council  for  Scotland,  who  records,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  for  1678,  how  he  plucked  several  shells  from 
a  rotten  fir  tree  on  the  Isle  of  Uist,  and  upon  opening  them  found 
each  one  containing  the  rudiments  of  a  bird — the  Uttle  bill  like 
that  of  a  goose,  the  eyes  marked,  the  head,  neck,  breast,  wings, 
taU,  and  feet  formed,  the  feathers  everywhere  perfectly  shaped  and 
blackish  coloured.  So  widespread  was  this  belief,  and  so  thoroughly 
believed,  that  the  high  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
decreed  that  as  the  bemicles  were  not  engendered  of  flesh  they 
were  not  to  be  considered  as  birds,  and  might,  therefore,  be  eaten 
by  the  faithful  on  fast  days.  I  may  add  that  Uie  shells  from  which 
the  bemicle  was  supposed  to  come  belongs  to  a  variety  of 
mollusks,  now  know  to  naturalists  as  Cirripedia.  I  suspect  the 
word  bemicle,  as  either  applied  to  the  bemicle  goose  or  the  shell- 
fish, comes  from  the  Gaelic  Baimnach — a  limpet  or  shell-fish 
(Alex.  Macdonald) — literally,  the  notched  or  nicked  shell.  The 
bemicle  goose  is  often  mentioned  in  our  old  lore.  In  Gillies'  rare 
work,  in  an  old  lorram,  page  50,  we  have  : — 
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"  Bu  tu  lealgair  a'  chathain 
Theid  san  athar  le  scaoim," 

and  in  the  name  work  we  have  in  an  old  song  by  Donald  Qann'« 
daughter  to  Lachlan  og  Mackinnon :  — 

**  Gur  aealgair  geoidh  'a  cathain  thu, 
Roin  mhaoil  re  taobh  na  mara  tho, 
Theid  miol-choin  ann  an  tabhann  leat 
'8  bidh  abhaic  air  an  lorg." 

BRENT   G008B. 

Latin  —  Anser,  GretUa,    Gaelic —  Geadh-got,  Got-gheadhy  GvnuMXk 

(Grey).    Welsh— G^tryran^  fanyw. 

HOOPBR,  OR  WILD  SWAN. 

Latin— Cynga«  ferus,    Gaelic — Eala.  Eala-fhiadhaich,  Eala-iha%. 

Welsh — A  larch,  gtffylu. 

The  wild  swan — Ni£hean  uchd-gheal  nan  sruth  — "  The  white- 
bosomed  maiden  of  the  streams,"  as  it  is  poetically  called  bj 
some  of  our  old  bards,  is  perhaps  oftener  mentioned  in  the  old 
lore  of  the  Highlands  than  any  other  bird.  Its  graceful  form, 
purity  of  colour,  and  majestic  and  easy  motions  on  the  water, 
made  it  a  theme  for  the  poet  and  the  lover,  who  compared  his 
lady-love  to  the  graceful  swan.     Macintyre  says  of  Isealud  Og  :— 

'S  e  coltas  na  h-ainnir 
An  eal  'air  an  t-sniUnh. 

As  graceful  the  maiden 
As  swan  on  the  lake. 

And  Macdonald  says  of  Morag : — 

Maighdeann  bhoidheach  nam  bas  caoine, 
'S  iad  cho  maoth  ri  cloimh  na  h-eala. 

Beautiful  maiden,  whose  hands  are  as  white 
And  as  soft  as  the  down  of  the  swan. 

And  often  when  separated  by  the  sea,  the  ardent  lover  wished  he 
could  swim  like  the  swan,  and  so  reach  his  beloved,  as  we  have  it 
in  C  'aite  'n  caidil  an  ribhinn  : — 

'S  e  dh  'iarminn  riochd  na  h-eala  bhain 

A  shnamhas  thar  a'  chaolas, 
'Us  rachainn  f6in  troimh  thonnaibh  breun 

A  chuir  an  geill  mo  ghaoil  dhuit. 

If,  like  the  swan,  I  now  could  sail 
Across  the  trackless  ocean ; 
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Ere  break  of  day  my  love  I'd  hail, 
A  nd  prove  my  heart's  devotion. 

^m  its  great  aize,  and  extremely  wary  habits,  making  it  so 
<^calt  to  capture,  the  swan  was  always  an  object  of  ambition  to 
the  sportsman : — 

Bu  tu  seaJgair  na  h-eela, 
'S  neul  a  fal'  air  a  taobh. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  when  at  the  eagle,  no  Highlander  was  reck- 
oned a  finished  sportsman  till  he  had  killed  an  eagle,  a  swan,  and 
a  royal  stag.     The  wild  swans,  with  very  few  exceptions,  always 
retire  to  the  Arctic  regions  in  summer  to  breed,  a  fact  well  known 
to  oar  ancestors,  for  in  '*  Miann  a'  Bhaird  Aosda"-  -**  The  Aged 
Bard's  Wish  " — the  bard  tells  us  that  the  swan — the  beautiful 
maiden  of  the  snow-white  breast,  that  swims  so  gracefully  o'er 
the  waves,  and  rises  on  a  light  wing,  flies  through  the  clouds  to  the 
cold  r^ons  of  the  many  waves,  where  never  a  sail  was  spread  on 
a  mast,  or  the  waves  cut  by  an  oaken  prow  of  ship ;  the  swan 
that  travelled  from  the  region  of  waves  shall  sing  her  lament  for 
her  love  to  the  aged  bard : — 

*'  Bithidh  nighean  aluinn  an  uchd-bhain 
A'  snamh  le  sgriach  air  barr  nan  tonn  ; 
'Nuair  thogas  i  sgiath  an  aird 
A  nieasg  nan  nial,  cha'n  fhas  i  trom. 

'S  trie  i  ag  asdar  thar  a  chuan, 
Gu  aisridh  fhuar  nan  ioma  toim, 
Anns  nach  togar  breid  ri  crann, 
'S  nach  do  reub  sron  daraich  tuinn. 

Bithidh  tusa  ri  dosan  nan  t5m 

Le  cumhadh  do  ghaoil  ann  ad  bheul, 

£ala  thriall  o  thHr  nan  tonn, 

'S  tu  seinn  dhomh  ciuil  'an  Mrd  nan  speur. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  belief  common  to  most  nations,  especially  the 
Celts,  that  the  swan  sings  very  sweetly  when  wounded  or  before 
it  dies.  MoKt  naturalists  deny  this,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
remote  wild  districts  now  frequented  by  the  wild  swans  are  just 
as  positive  that  they  do  sing,  and  certainly  they  should  know  best. 
On  this  point  Mr  A.  A.  Carmichael  sent  me  the  following  note 
from  Uist : — ^*  This  exceedingly  beautiful  and  graceful  bird  used 
to  be  a  constant  winter  visitor  to  all  those  islands.  It  is  not  so 
much  now.     In  a  severe  winter  a  flock  of  swans  still  oomes  to 
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Lochbee  in  South  JJ\j^  but  nowhere  else  that  I  have  aaoerUinei 
Loohbee  is  the  largest  fresh  water  lake  in  the  Long  laknd,  bot 
the  water  was  reduced  in  it  some  years  ago,  and  since  then  tbe 
swans  do  not  seem  to  have  the  same  favour  for  it.       It  does  not 
seem  a  settled  point  yet  whether  the  swan  sings  or  not.     Natunl- 
ists  maintain  that  it  does  not,  and  yet  several  persons  who  bafe 
had  opportunity  of  judging  have  assured  me  that  it  does.     I  have 
minutely  examined  persons  who  live  near  Lochbee,  and  all  main- 
tain that  the  swan  sings.     Some  of  these  positively  assert  that 
they  have  often  stood  spell-bound  listening  to  the  music  of  the 
swan — '  the  most  beautiful  melodist  in  the  "  eaUainn,** '     Thej 
sing  in  part  even  at  a  long  distance,  a  mile  or  mora     This  is 
declared  by  four  brothers  (Macinnes)  at  Lochcaman,  South  Uist, 
each  of  which  says  that  he  often  stood  spell-bound  to  listen  to  the 
singing  of  the  swan  in  early  frosty  mornings — when  they  sing 
best — ere  sunrise.      Nothing  can  exceed  the  sweet  music  of  tbe 
swan.     They  come  in  November,  and  leave  at  St  Bride.    Tbe 
song  of  the  dying  swan  is  often  mentioned  in  our  early  literature, 
as  in  '  Dan  an  Deirg '  we  have  : — 

"  Mar  bhinn-ghuth  eala  'n  guin  bkis, 
No  mar  cheolan  chaich  mu  'n  cuairt  di" 

*'  Like  the  sweet  voice  of  the  swan,  in  the  agony  of  death, 
Or  like  the  songs  of  the  others  round  about  her.'* 

Dr  Smith,  in  his  *'  Sean  Dana,  *'  in  a  note  on  these  lines,  says  :— 
*'Some  naturalists  deny  the  singing  of  the  swan,  so  oftei^  men- 
tioned by  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  by  the  Celtic  poets.  If 
the  singing  of  the  swan  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  vulgar  errors, 
it  has  been  a  very  universal  one.  Over  the  west  of  Scotland,  it 
is  still  frequently  affirmed,  as  a  fact,  that  the  swans  that  frequent 
those  parts  in  winter  are  heard  to  sing  some  very  melodious  notes 
when  wounded  or  about  to  take  their  flight.  The  note  of  tbe 
swan  is  called  in  Gaelic,  Guileag;  and  a  ditty  called  *'  Luinneag 
na  h-eala,''  composed  in  imitation  of  it,  begins  thus : — 

''  Guileag  i,  Guileag  5, 

Sgeula  mo  dhunach 
Guileag  i ; 
Rinn  mo  16ireadh, 

Guileag  6 
Mo  chasan  dubh,  d^." 

BEWICK'S  SWAN. 

Latin — Cygnus   Beunckiu      QsBlic—Eala-Bheag.      Welsk—AlraJUy 

Lleiaf 
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Of  this  bird,  Mr  Grey  says : — In  the  Outer  Hebrides  tiiis, 
the  smallest  of  oar  British  swans,  is  well  recognised.  It  firequents 
the  same  lakes  as  the  Hooper,  and  is  easily  distinguished  from 
that  species,  even  at  a  distance.  Sometimes  a  flock  is  seen  to 
remain  together  in  a  compact  body,  and  continue  for  some  time 
feeding  on  the  shallower  parts  of  the  loch,  thus  affording  a  good 
<<fikmily  shot"  to  the  watchful  sportsman.  In  the  east  of  Soot- 
land  it  has  likewise  been  noticed  from  Berwickshire  to  the  Shet- 
lands,  where  it  is  known  as  a  regular  visitant^  appearing  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Hooper. 

ICXJTB  SWAN. 

Latin — Cygrws  dor,    Qaelic — Eala,    Welsh — Alarch. 

COMMON  SHIELDBAKB. 

Latin — Tcuioma  vulpcmsw.      (hueWc—Craditrgheadh,      Welsh — 

Hwyad  yr  eUhin^  Hyvxjd  Jrutth. 

The  shieldrake,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our  wild  fowl, 
is  very  common  all  over  the  Hebrides,  so  much  so  in  Uist  as  to 
have  given  it  the  name  of  Ubhaist  nan  cradh-gheadh — Uist  of  the 
shieldrakes.     Ian  Lom,  the  bard,  says:  - 

"Dol  gu  uidhe  chuain  fhiaghaich 
Mar  bu  chubhaidh  leam  iarraidh 
Gu  Uidhist  bheag  riabhach  nan  cradh-^headh." 

Going  to  the  passage  of  the  ocean  wild 

As  seemingly  as  we  could  desire 

To  little  brindled  Uist  of  the  shieldrakes. 

SHOVBLLEB. 

Latin — Anas  clypeoUa,      Gaelic  — Gob-iecUhan,      Welsh —  Uwyad 

/ydanbig. 

OADWALL. 

Latin — Anas  strepera,    Gkielic — Lach-ghUu.    Welsh — Y  gors  kyvxid 

Itoyd. 

WILD  DUCK. 

Latin — Ancu  boscluu,  Gaelic — Lach^  Luch-a-chmnr^Mine  ZMch-ahUUf 
LcLch-ruadh  (Uist).  Lach-riabtach  (mas.),  Tunnag  fhiadhaichy 
Tunfiag-riahhach  (fem.)  Welsh — Cors  Uvryad^  Garan  JSwyad^ 
Hydnwy, 

This  being  the  most  common  of  all  the  duck  tribe,  is  very 
often  mentioned  in  our  old  bird  lore.  Alex.  Macdonald  says  in 
AUt-an-t-Siucair : — 

"An  coire  lachach,  driu»ch. 
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In  olden  timeB  Qlenlyon  seems  to  have  been  famed  for  wild  ducks, 
for  in  that  ancient  poem,  '*Oran  na  Comhachaig,"  or  "Song  of  the 
Owl,"  we  have — 

Thoir  soraidh  nam  than  an  loch, 
Far  am  faic  mi  'bhos  's  thall, 
Gu  nisge  Leamhna  nan  lach. 

TBAL. 

Latin — Ancu  crecca,  Gaelic — CranH-lach.  Crion-lack  (little  duck), 
SioUa  (A.  MacdonaldX  Darcan  (A.  MaodonaldX  Welsh-Cor 
Hwyadf  Crock  Hyad, 

WIDGEON. 

Latin — Ana$  Pmdope.    Gaelic — GUu-lach,    Welsh— CAiottr. 

EIDER  DUCK. 

Latin — Somaleria  moUissima,  Qe^lic—Lach-loManmic/L  Lock-mkor 
(Harris),  Lach-Cholon9c^  Lctch-heUgeir  (UistX  Calcach.  Welrfi— 
nwyaa  ftxrythUu. 

This  duck  gets  its  first  Gaelic  name — Scandinavian  duck— 
from  its  being  so  common  in  these  northern  regions ;  that  of 
Lach-mhor — big  duck — from  its  large  size;  and  its  third  and  fourth 
names  from  its  being  so  common  on  the  islands  of  Oolonsa  and 
Heisker.  Mr  Grey  saya — **The  extraordinary  number  of  Eider 
Ducks  found  on  the  island  of  Oolonsa  has  gained  for  this  bird  the 
local  name  of  Lach-Oholonsa  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
western  districts  of  Scotland."  Oolcach  seems  to  be  the  ancient 
name,  for  Dean  Munro,  who  wrote  his  *' Description  of  the 
Hy brides"  in  1594,  describes  it  under  the  name  of  Oolcach. 
Martin  uses  the  same  name  in  1716,  in  his  '*  Description  of  the 
Western  Islands."  Of  Martin's  description  of  the  eider  Mr  Grey 
says—  "  Martin  also  mentions  the  bird  which  he  describes  by  the 
name  of  colk  (the  Gaelic  one  still  in  use)  and  gives  a  most  glowing 
and  exaggerated  description  of  its  plumage,  which  he  compares  to 
that  of  the  peacock  !  At  the  close  of  his  ornithological  records, 
however,  he  makes  the  following  highly  curious  remark,  which 
may,  to  some  extent,  account  for  his  magnified  description — 'The 
air  is  here  moist  and  moderately  cold,  the  natives  qualifying  it 
some  times  by  drinking  a  glass  of  usquebauyh.  The  moisture  of 
this  place  is  such  that  a  loi^  of  sugar  is  in  danger  to  be  dissolved.' 
The  precise  nature  of  the  humidity  is  not  explained,  nor  yet  the 
cause,  though  the  melting  of  the  sugar  is  rather  suggestive." 

VELVET  SCOTER. 

Latin  —  Oidemia  ftitca.      Gaelic  —  Lach-dhubh^    Twmag  ghlecuL 

Welsh — Hwyod  ftlffedog. 
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COMMON   8C0TEB. 


^^—CHdtmia  nigra.     QQj^\iQ--Tunnag-dhuhh  (Grey)     Welsh— 7 

F&r-Hwyad  ddfH 

POCHARD,  OB  DUN  BIRD. 

lA^^FuLjaula ferina,    Gaelic — Liu^-mhamch^lAi^-dhearg-chiean' 
nach^  Tunna^-dhMLrg-cheannach.    Welsh — nwyad  bengoch. 


TUPTED. 


Xihtui  —  FuUgula    cristata,      Gaelic  —  Curmchag^    Ceann   molach, 

Welsh — Hwyad  goppog. 

LONG-TAILED  DUCK. 

latdn — FuUgula  ^Uicialis.  Gaelic — Eun-buchuirmf  larirbuckainy  Ladir 
hkinn.    Welsh — Htoyad  gynffon  gttennol, 

Mr  Grey  says : — "  The  cry  of  this  bird  is  very  remarkable, 
and  has  obtained  for  it  the  Guelic  name  of  Lach-bhinn — or 
moidcal  duck — which  is  most  appropriate,  for  when  the  voices  of 
a  number  of  them  are  heard  in  concert,  rising  and  falling,  borne 
along  by  the  breeze  between  the  rollings  of  the  surf,  the  effect  is 
musical,  wild,  and  startling.  The  united  cry  of  a  large  flock 
sounds  very  like  bagpipes  at  a  distance;  but  the  note  of  a  single 
bird  when  heard  very  near  is  not  so  agreeable. '^  The  long-tailed 
duck  is  often  mentioned  as  a  sweet  singer  by  our  old  bards. 
Alexander  Macdonald  says,  in  Allt  an  t-Siucair : — 

"  Bidh  guileag  eala  'tuchan, 

'S  eoin-bhuchuinn  am  barr  thonn, 
Aig  ionbhar  Alt  an  t-Siucair, 

'Snamh  luth  chleasach  le  fonn  ; 
Ri  seinn  gu  moiteil  cuirteil, 

Le  muineil-chiuil  's  iad  crom. 
Mar  mhala  pioba  's  lub  air ; 

Ceol  aoifidh,  ciuin,  nach  trom." 

He  also  says,  in  *'Oran  Rioghail  a'  Bhotail : — 

'S  binne  na  luiuneag  eoin-bhuchuinn, 
Bhiodh  ri  tuchan  am  barr  thonn, 
Guileag  do  mhuineil  a's  giuig  ort — 
Cuisle-chiuil  a  dhuisgeadh  fonn. 

OOLDBN   BYE. 

^^^—FuligtUa  dangula.    Gaelic — Lach-Orchinn-uain^^  Lachrbhreac 

Weldi—Llpdad  aur. 


Qaette  Sooieiif  of  fnoerness- 


KKD-BBBABTED  HERGANgKR. 

Latin— JfercjM   terrator.      OeAic  —  SioltaicAe    (Lightfost)   SioUari, 
SioUa-dhearg  (Qrey^    'Vfe\aii—Trochydd  datJieddog. 

QOOBASDBR. 

\ja.t\a—Mergus  iMrqanm:  QaeHc—Lach-fhiaciltatA.  Tutiaag-fluae- 
iitaeh,  SioUaieAe,  SioUaa,  SioUarbheaf!  (Ore]').  Wi^leh—Hmgad 
ddankeddoq. 

Family  II.—Colymi>idat. 

LITTU  OKEBE,  OB  ttABCHICK. 

Latin  —  Fodieq>g  minor.  Qaelic  —  Sixu-ri-Um,  Spagaire-tHinn«, 
6oblaiAan-«itge{Gr6sX  Fad-jiionadA{B.ehnd^).  Welsh — Ham 
ffwCf/ch  dy  btg. 

GRBAT  RORTHBRN  DITER. 

Latin — Cotymbiu    glacialit,      Qaelic — Bur-bhuaiJiaiU    (Lightfoot), 

San-bhnachaili,  ifuir-bhiiaeAaill  (Grey),   Fur-bhuacAatU,   lan- 

gltu-an-tgadain.    Welsh — Trockydd  maior. 

Pennant  says  ; — "In  Scotland  it  is  called  Muir-bhuachaill,  or 

the  Herdsman  of  the  Sea,  from  the  creduloua  belief  that  it  never 

quits  that  element."     This  name  is  very  appropriate  to  such  a 

dweller  on   the  aea.     However,  it  seems  to  have  had  in  olden 

times  a  much  moi'e  reverend  title,  for  we  read  in  the  Bev.  J. 

Buchanan's  "TraTBls  in  the  Hebrides,"  published  in  1793,  that 

it  was  then  called  there  the  Bishop  Carara. 

BLACK-THROATBD   DITBR. 

Latin  —  ColymbHS  arltcM.  Qaelic  —  Fw-bhuwAaill,  BroUaeh- 
botJMtt,  Learga  (Orey).  Welsh — Troehydd  gwdd/du. 
Ur  Grey  says  ; — In  dry  seasons,  especially,  their  extraordin- 
ary cry  frequently  startles  the  lonely  traveller  ae  he  passes  their 
haunts,  making  the  still  waten  resound  with  strange  echoes.  The 
natives  of  Benbecula  and  North  Uist  compare  it  to  "  Deoch  ! 
deoch  I  deoch  !  tlia'n  looh  a  traoghadh,"  which  may  be  interpreted 
by  the  words,  "  Drink !  drink !  drink  1  the  lake  is  nearly  dried 
up." 

ttKDTHBOATBD    DIVIB. 

Latin  —  Colymbut  geptaUrionaUe.  Gaelic  —  M'cir^huaekaiU, 
Learga-^iAor,  Lnrga-ehaol,  Learga-uiegt,  Ltanfo^fairj/a. 
'We]att—Troekjfdd  gufdiffifoch. 
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Family  TIT. — Aloadte, 

OOMMON  GUILLBMOT. 

*-^tin — Uria  iroile.  Gaelic — Gearradh-fireac^  Eun-a^rubain,  Sun- 
dubk-a'chrullaitiy  LangadL  Langaidh  (Barra)  Eun-an-Sgadain^ 
Eun-dvbh-af^Sgadadn.    Welsh — Gwilym, 

RINGED   GUILLEMOT. 

Uitin— i/rta  lacrymam,    Gaelic— 6?earr<Jkttr6reac    Welsh — ChwUog, 

BLACK  GUILLEMOT. 

Latin — Uria  Grylle.     Gkielic — Calltag.  CaUeag  (GreyX  CcUlag^ 
Gearr-ghUu  (Young).    Webii^GwUym  dH 

UTTLB  AUK. 

Latin  —  MergtUw  melanoUncous.    Gaelic — Coleach  bheag,    Welsh — 

Cariil  bach, 

PUFFUr,  OB  COULTBBNBB. 

Latin — Fratercula  arctica.  Gaelic — Facha^  Golcach^  Colgack, 
Cclirachan^  Conntachan^  Comhdachan^  Colccwr,  Colgaire^ 
(Harris),  CoUaw-cheawriach^  Seumaa  Ruadh  (Barra),  Peata 
Ruadh,  Buthaigre  i^t  Kilda)      Weiah—Pwfflngen. 

The  Key.  Kenneth  Macaulay,  in  his  History  of  St  Kilda, 
published  in  1764,  says  : — *'  The  bougir  of  Hirta  (St  Kilda)  is  by 
some  called  the  coultemeb,  and  by  others  the  puffin.  It  is  a  very 
sprightly  bird,  in  size  like  a  pigeon.  Incredible  flights  of  the 
puffins  flutter,  during  the  whole  summer  season,  round  St  Kilda 
and  the  two  isles  pertaining  to  it ;  sometimes  they  cover  whole 
spot«i  of  ground,  and  sometimes  while  on  the  wing,  involve  eveiy- 
thing  below  them  in  darkness,  like  a  small  cloud  of  locusts  in 
another  country.  There  are  two  different  kinds  of  them — the  one 
larger,  the  other  smaller,  with  some  other  marks  of  diversity,  scarce 
worthy  of  being  pointed  out.  Their  feathers  are  the  softest  pro- 
duced here,  their  eggs  are  white  and  of  much  the  same  bigness 
with  those  of  a  hen.  The  people  of  this  isle  live  mostly  all  the 
summer  on  the  two  kinds  of  this  fowl  together  with  eggs  of 
various  sorts,  and  I  shall  make  no  difficulty  of  affirming  that  the 
place  could  easily  afibrd  enough  of  these  different  articles  to  sup- 
port two  thousand  persons  more  during  the  season." 

BAZORrBlLL. 

Latin — Alca  aarda,      Gaelic — CoUraiche^    Dui  eunach    (Grey), 
Dui-suineach,  landubh-an-sgadain,  Sgrab  (Barra),  Lamhaidh 
(St  Kilda).     Welsh — Ca/rsU^  GucUch  y  penwaig. 

6 
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ORSAT  AUK.  1^ 

la* 
Latin — Aloa  impwmis.       Gaelic — OecurbhtU,   BunnoMtuachaiikj   1^ 

Cofaa,  Cdeair.     Welsh — Carail  mawr,  1  - 

This  large,  curious,  and  interesting  bird  is  now  extinct  not  B 
only  in  Britain,  but  also  in  all  other  luiown  parts  of  the  worid,  1^ 
though  it  used  to  breed  in  St  Kilda,  the  last  one  known  bemg  m 
captured  off  that  island  in  1821  by  Mr  Maclennan,  ta^kuman  d  V 
Sodpa.  The  great  auk  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Creorge  Mackeoiie  I 
and  other  early  writers,  also  by  Martin,  in  his  "Voyage  to  8t  I 
Kilda,"  published  in  1698.  He  says  x—''  The  Sea  Fowls  aie  fint  I 
Oairfowl,  being  the  stateliest^  as  well  as  the  Lai^gest  of  all  tbe  I 
Fowls  here,  and  above  the  size  of  a  Solan  Goose,  of  a  fikck  I 
Colour,  Red  about  the  £yea,  a  laxge  white  spot  under  each  eye,  a  I 
long  broad  bill ;  stands  stately,  his  whole  body  erected,  his  Wings  I 
short;  he  Flyeth  not  at  all;  lays  his  egg  upon  the  bare  rod,  I 
which  if  taken  away,  he  lays  no  more  for  that  Year.  He  oomei  I 
without  regard  to  any  wind,  appears  about  the  first  of  May,  and  I 
goes  away  about  the  middle  of  June.**  In  his  '*  History  of  St  I 
iLilda,"  published  in  1764,  the  Bev.  Kenneth  Macaulay  says:—  I 
"  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  knowing  a  very  curious  fowl  some-  I 
times  seen  upon  Uiis  coast,  and  an  absolute  stranger,  I  am  apt  to  I 
believe^  in  every  other  part  of  Scotland.  The  men  of  Hirta  o»Il  | 
it  the  Garefowl.  This  bird  is  above  four  feet  in  length.  From 
the  bill  to  the  extremities  of  the  feet,  its  wings  are,  in  proportioii 
to  its  size,  very  short  The  St  Kildians  do  not  receive  an  annual 
visit  from  this  strange  bird,  as  from  all  tJie  rest  in  the  list,  snd 
from  many  more.  It  keeps  at  a  distance  from  them,  they  know 
not  where,  for  a  course  of  years.  Fix)m  what  land  or  ocean  it 
makes  its  uncertain  voyages  to  their  isle,  is,  perhaps,  a  mysteiy  in 
nature."  In  "  A  Genend  View  of  the  Agricultuie  of  the  Heb- 
rides," by  James  Maodonald,  published  in  1811,  that  author  gives 
a  list  of  the  birds  of  St  Kilda^  at  the  head  of  which  comes  the 
Auk:— 1.  Bunna-bhuachaille,  or  Great  Auk,  is  tJie  lax^gest  biid 
met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Kilda.  It  is  larger  than  • 
common  goose,  of  a  black  colour,  the  irides  red,  having  a  long 
white  spot  under  each  eye ;  the  bill  is  long  and  broad  at  the  base. 
It  cannot  fly,  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  its  wings ;  lays  ooly 
one  egg,  and  if  robbed  of  it,  lays  no  more  that  season."  The  eggs 
of  the  Great  Auk  must  have  always  been  very  rare,  and  now  sinoe 
the  bird  has  become  extinct,  when  one  of  them  oumes  to  the 
market,  which  is  very  seldom,  it  commands  a  fabulous  price,  two 
sold  in  Edinbui^h  in  1880  realising  over  a  hundred  guineas  each. 
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It  ifl  hard  to  say  what  thej  may  rise  to  yet^  as  there  are  only  65 
known  specimens  in  the  world,  41  of  which  are  in  Britain.  Of 
ooume  the  eggs  are  liable  to  destruction,  whilst  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  any  more  ever  being  added  to  the  list. 

George  Buchanan,  in  his  *'  Histoiy  of  Scotland,''  published  in 
1580,  in  his  account  of  the  Isle  of  Suilkyr,  says: — '*  In  this  island 
also  there  is  a  rare  kind  of  bird,  unknown  in  other  parts,  called 
Gcica,  It  is  little  less  than  a  goose.  She  comes  eveiy  year 
thither,  and  there  hatches  and  feeds  her  young  till  they  can  shift 
for  themselves.  About  that  time,  her  feathers  fall  off  of  their 
own  accord,  and  so  leaves  her  naked,  then  she  betakes  herself  to 
the  8^  again,  and  is  never  seen  more  till  the  next  spring.  This 
also  is  singular  in  them,  that  their  feathers  have  no  quills  or  stalks, 
but  do  cover  their  bodies  with  a  gentle  down,  wherein  there  is  no 
hardness  at  all." 

» 

Family  IV.  --PeUanida, 

COMMON  GORMOBANT. 

Liatin — PJudacrocarax  carbo,  Gaelic — SgarbhjSgarbMuill,  Sgarhh- 
a-bhothain,  Sgarbh^nrtiehd-ghilj  BcJiaire-hothoMn,  BaUcwre- 
boon,  Sgaxreag  (Young).     Welsh — Mvlfrcm^  Morfran. 

This  terrible  glutton,  the  most  voracious  of  all  our  birds, 
though  certainly  no  great  favourite  with  the  Highlanders,  has 
escaped  in  G^lic  lore  the  extremely  bad  character  which  it  bears 
in  English,  caused  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent,  by  some  of  the 
early  English  poets  choosing  this  bird  for  an  example  of  all  that 
was  bad.  MUton  even  goes  the  length,  in  ''  Paradise  Lost,''  of 
making  Satan  assume  the  form  of  this  bird,  before  he  did  that  of 
the  serpent,  and  entering  the  Garden  of  Eden  : — 

"  Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  Tree  of  Life, 
The  middle  tree,  and  highest  there  that  grew. 
Sat  like  a  Cormorant." 

As  Pennant  puts  it : — **  To  survey  undelighted  the  beauties  of 
Paradise  ;  and  sit  devising  death  on  the  Tree  of  Life."  The  only 
evil  habit  which  I  find  in  our  Gaelic  lore  attributed  to  the  cor- 
morant is  that  its  young,  along  with  the  jackdaw's,  are  accused, 
in  the  old  proverb,  of  ta-ying  to  pass  themselves  off  as  something 
better  than  what  they  really  are  by  imitating  the  voices  of  better 
birds  : — "  Guth  na  cubhaig  am  bial  na  cathaig,  's  guth  na  faoileig 
am  bial  na  sgaireig" — the  cuckoo's  voice  in  the  jackdaw's  mouth, 
and  the  sea-gull's  voice  in  the  young  scart's.  The  cormorant  is  an 
extremely  dirty  bird  about  its  nest,  which  smells  abominably.    Mr 
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Grey  says: — ''  When  cmising  past  (their  nests),  when  the  wind  is 
blowing  off  shore,  it  is  by  no  means  pleasant  to  be  assailed  by  the 
offensive  odours  which  are  wafted  on  board ;  the  abominati<m  is  only 
exceeded  when,  on  a  hot  day,  you  venture  within  the  predncts  of 
the  nursery  itself.     In  such  a  place  one  can  almost  understand  the 
aversion  with  which  the  bird  is  regarded  by  many  persons  who 
have  given  it  a  bad  character."     My  personal  experience  of  ihe 
abominations  of  the  cormorant's  nursery,  a  few  hours  before  I 
write  this,  was  even  worse  than  what  Mr  Grey  here  describes  as 
feeling  when  cruising  past  on  the  open  sea.     I  had  been  hunting 
in  vain  for  some  time  amongst  the  clifis  and  caves  of  the  most  rocky 
part  of  the  eastern  shores  of  Fleet  Bay  in  Eirkcudbri^tslyre  for 
cormorants'  nests,  and  was  passing  along  the  top  of  a  hi^  cUfi^ 
over  a  large  cave,  into  which  the  sea  ran  at  high  water,  when  I 
felt  such  a  fearfid  smell  that  I  thought  I  must  have  discovered 
the  breeding  place  of  all  the  coromants  in  Galloway.     I  quickly 
scrambled  down  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  smell  getting  worse  every 
step.     On  getting  into  the  cave  I  found  to  my  disgust  that  there 
were  no  cormorants  breeding  there,  only  a  few  innocent  rock  doves' 
nests,  and  that  the  cause  of  all  the  abomination  was  the  putrify- 
ing  carcases  of  two  large  horses  and  a  sheep  which  the  tide  had 
washed  into  the  cave.     They  had  died  on  a  neighbouring  farm, 
and,  to  save  the  trouble  of  digging  graves,  the  farmer  had  hurled 
them  over  the  rocks  several  weeks  before,  and,  as  the  day  was 
very  hot  and  the  wind  blowing  right  into  the  cave,  the  stench  was 
something  fearful — enough  to  make  me  remember  it  as  long  as  Mr 
Grey  says  a  friend  of  his  did  the  bad  taste  of  the  cormorant's  flesh. 
He  says  : — *'  From  living  exclusively  upon  fish,  its  flesh,  as  I  have 
been  informed  by  those  who  have  had  the  courage  to  taste  it^  is 
peculiarly  rank  and  unpleasant.     An  old  friend  of  mine  told  me 
lately  that  he  had  cooked  one  ajid  eaten  part  of  it  about  forty 
years  ago,  and  that  the  terribly  fishy  flavour  was  in  his  mouth 
still."     This  gentleman  with  the  long  memory  certainly  never  had 
the  privilege  of  deriving  his  first  support  from  an  Isle  of  Skye 
nurse,  for  Martin,  in  his  description  of  Skye,  says : — '*  The  natives 
observe  that  the  coniiorant,  if  perfectly  black,  makes  no  good 
broth,  nor  is  its  flesh  worth  eating ;  but  a  cormorant  that  has 
any  white  feathers  or  down,  makes  good  broth  and  the  flesh  of  it 
is  good  food,  and  the  broth  is  usually  drunk  by  nurses  to  increase 
their  milk." 

SHAG,   OR  GREEN   CORMORANT. 

Latin —  Phalacrocorax  criabatUtM.       Gaelic —  Sgarbhy  Sgturhh^n 
sgumain,  Drag  (Young).     Welsh — 7  Fvlfran  leiaf. 
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This  is  a  very  wary  bird,  and  very  difficult  to  approach  or 
captare,  hence  the  old  proverb  : — "  Trod  nam  ban  mu'n  sgarbh,  's 
an  f^arbh  a  muigh  air  an  loch  " — the  Mcolding  of  the  wives  above 
the  sh^,  and  the  shag  out  on  the  loch.  Quarrelling  about  it  before 
they  had  captured  it.  Another  old  proverb,  common  in  the 
Hebrides,  is  : — *'  Biodh  gach  fear  a'  toirt  sgairbh  a'  creagan  dha 
fhein  " — let  every  man  tai^e  shags  out  of  rocks  for  himself.  Sheriff 
Nicolson  says : — *' Alleged  to  have  been  said  by  a  St  Kilda  man  to 
his  comrade,  who  was  holding  the  rope  above  and  asked  if  he  had 
secured  birds  for  them  both.  On  hearing  the  answer  above  quoted, 
the  holder  of  the  rope  is  said  to  have  replied,  '  Let  every  man 
hold  the  rope  for  himself,'  and  let  him  go  !*'  These  bold  cragsmen 
descend  the  rocks  for  the  "  oragan,''  or  young  shags,  which  are 
reckoned  good  eating  there.  Mr  A.  A.  Carmichael  writes  me 
irym  Uist : — <'  The  oragan  are  so  fat  and  helpless  that  they  fre- 
quently tumble  out  of  the  nest  down  into  the  sea,  then  they 
scramble  on  shore  on  ledges  of  rock  as  best  they  can.  In  Minlaidh 
adventurous  bird-catchers  go  to  the  rocks  at  nights  and  catch  these 
asleep.  These  birds  sleep  with  their  heads  under  their  wings. 
Their  enemies  place  them  between  their  knees  and  wring  their 
necks." 

QANHBT,  OB  SOLAA  G008E. 

Latin — Sula  Basmna.    Qaelic — Sulairey  Amluain  (LightfootX  Eun- 
ban-an-sgadain,  Guga  or  Goug  (Young).    Welsh — Gariy  Gans, 

M'Aulay,  in  his  history  of  St  Kilda,  says: — *'The  Solan 
Goose  takes  its  Gaelic  name  from  its  sharpness  of  sight ;  he  ob- 
serves his  prey  from  a  considerable  height,  and  darts  down  upon 
it  with  incredible  force.  The  St  Kildiiuis  kill  a  Solan  Goose  with 
great  alertness,  by  dislocating  a  certain  joint  of  the  neck  very 
near  the  head ;  the  rest  of  the  neck  is  made  for  strength  and 
adapted  to  the  body  in  such  a  manner  that  without  this  art  it 
would  be  difficult  and  tedious  to  kill  them.  About  the  middle  of 
March  a  select  band  of  adventurers  go  to  the  neighbouring  isles  to 
catch  the  old  Solan  Geese  before  they  begin  to  lay.  They  hunt 
them  in  the  night  time  through  steep  and,  to  all  other  men,  in- 
accessible precipices.  They  go  upon  another  expedition  about  the 
middle  of  May  for  gathering  the  eggs.  The  young  Solan  Goose 
is  fit  for  use  in  September.  Before  the  young,  which  they  call 
Guag,  fly  off  they  are  larger  than  the  mothers  and  excessively  fat. 
The  fat  on  their  breasts  is  sometimes  three  inches  deep.  The 
inhabitants  of  Hirta  have  a  method  of  preserving  their  greese  in 
a  kind  of  bag  made  of  the  stomach  of  the  old  Solan  Goose  caught 
in  March.     In  their  language  it  is  called  Giobain ;  and  this  oily 
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of  thick  sabstanoe  manufactured  in  their  own  way,  they  vat 
by  way  of  aauce,  or  instead  of  butter,  among  their  porridge  uid 
flummery.     In  the  a4Jaoent  islands  they  administer  this  oily  sub- 
stance to  their  cattle  if  seised  with  yiolent  oolds  or  obstiDate 
coughs ;  and  it  is  the  general  belief  that  the  appliacation  of  the 
ffioSotn,  in  such  cases,  has  a  very  good  effect."     I  have  no  doabe 
the  rsTerend  gentleman  was  quite  correct  in  his  surmises  of  to  tht 
beneficial  effects  of  the  Qiohain  on  the  cattle,  for  they  seem  to  have 
the  same  on  even  the  lords  of  creation,  as  I  find  in  an  old  song 
by  Archibald  Macdonald,  the  Uist  bard,  to  Dr  Macleod,  thst  b« 
ascribes  the  enormous  size  and  weight  of  the  worthy  doctor  to 
his  being  fonder  of  '*  Giobainean  nan  Gugachan  "  than  of  milk  or 
butter.     As  the  whole  song  is  illustrative  of  the  art  of  the  fowler 
amongst  the  rocks,  and  of  the  capture,  not  only  of  the  solan 
goose — the  *'  Sulair  Garbh '' — but  also  of  the  preceding  and  follow- 
ing birds,  I  may  give  the  whole,  as  it  is  very  cleverly  wiitt^ 
and  represents  the  bulky  doctor  in  a  ludicrous  light  all  through 
his  adventures,  till  at  last  his  courage  fails  him  when  descending 
a  high  rock  and  all  the  wild  fowl  fly  far  beyond  his  reach  when 
they  get  the  scent  of  his  drugs  off  him  : — 

ORAN  CNADAIL  DO'N  OLLA  LEODACH. 

Lb  OiUeaapuig  DonuUachf  am  Beard  Uisteach, 

Lwinneag, — Thugaibh,  thugaibh,  bo  bo  bo, 

An  Doctair  Leodach  's  biodag  air, 
Faicill  oirbh  san  taobh  sin  thall 
Nach  toir  e'n  ceann  a  thiota  dhibh. 

'Nuair  a  bha  thu  d'fhleasgach  eg, 
Bu  mhorchuiseach  le  claidheamh  thu, 
Chaidh  Ailean  Muillear  riut  a  chorag, 
'S  leon  e  le  bloidh  spealaidh  thu. 

Bha  thu  na  do  bhasbair  corr, 

'8  claidheamh  mor  an  tarruing  ort, 

An  saighidear  's  measa  th'aig  Righ  Deors' 

Ghoraigheadh  e  Alastair. 

Bhiodh  sud  ort  air  do  thaobh, 
Claidheamh  caol  'sa  ghliosgartaich ; 
Cha'n  eil  falcag  thig  o'n  traigh, 
Nach  cuir  thu  barr  nan  itean  di. 

Biodag  's  an  deach  an  gath  seirg 
Air  crios  seilg  an  luid^aich, 
Bha  seachd  oirlich  oire  a  mheirg, 
'S  gur  mairg  an  rachadh  bruide  dhi 
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Bhiodag  'a  meaaa  th'anns  an  tdr, 
'S  a  beairt-chiim  's  a'  ghliogartaich, 
Chnamh  a  faobhar  leis  an  t-suthaidh, 
'S  cha  ghearr  i'n  dh'im  na  dh'itheadh  ta. 

Biodag,  agos  <^bard  dearg, 
*B  oearkMbch  sad  air  amadan, 
G^earradh  amhaichean  nan  sgarbh, 
D'fhaigte  marbh  gun  anail  iad. 

'Noair  a  theid  thu'n  chreig  gu  h'ard 
Cluinnear  gair  nan  iseanan, 
'S  mu  ihig  am  folamair  a  d'  dhail, 
Smalaidh  tu  do  bhiodag  ann. 

*S  iomad  farspag  rinn  thu  mharbhadh, 
A  's  sulair  garbh  a  rug  thu  air, 
Bhliadhna  sin,  mu'n  deach  thu'n  arm, 
Chuir  uibhean  sgarbh  cioch  shlugain  ort 

Cha  deoch  bhainne,  no  mheig, 
'8  cinnteach  mi  rinn  ucsa  dhiot ; 
Ach  biadh  bu  docha  leat  na'n  t-im, 
Giobainean  nan  gugachan. 

'Nuair  a  theid  thu  air  an  rop', 
A  Righ  !  bu  mhor  do  chudthrom  air, 
Direadh  's  na  h-iseanan  a  d'  sgeth, 
Air  learn  gu'm  feum  thu  cuideacha. 

Bu  tu  theannaicheadh  an  t-sreang, 
Cha'n  eil  i  fann  mur  bris  thu  i, 
Mu  thig  an  cipean  as  a  ghrunnd, 
Cluinntear  plumb  'nuair  thuiteas  tu. 

'Nuair  a  theid  thu'n  chreig  gu  h-ard, 
Failigidh  do  mhisneach  thu, 
Cha  tig  na  h-eunlaidh  a'd'  dhail. 
Le  faile  do  chuid  dhrogaichean. 

'Nuair  a  theid  thu'n  chreig  tha  shuas 

Fuadaichidh  tu  chlisgeadh  iad 

Le  dearsa  do  bhutain  ruadh, 

'S  do  bhucaill  chruadha'ch  'sa  ghliosgartaich. 

Cha  mharbh  thu  urrad  ri  each, 
Ce  leathan  ladair  mogur  thu. 
Tairm  cha  dian  a  bheag  a  sta, 
Mur  sgriobar  clar  no  praise  leo. 
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Family  V.—Larid<B. 

COMMON  TERN,  OR  SKA  SWALLOW. 

Latin — Sterna   hirundo.     Gkielic — Steaman.     Welsh— F  Fk- 

wennol  fwycifj  Yscraean, 

ARCTIC  TBRN. 

Latin— ^S'^fma  arcUca.    Gaelic — Steamal, 

LB88ER  TKRN. 

Latin— jS^^fTfta  minuta,  .   Gaelic — Steamal  heag,     Welsh— F  Fk- 

weHHol  leiaf, 

BLACK  TERN. 

Latin — Sterna  nigra.  Gaelic — Steamal-duhh.  Welsh — YtcraeandM. 

LITTLE  GULL. 

Latin — Lartu  nUnutus,      Gkielic — CrannrfhamUagy  Crion-fhaoiUag^ 

Faoileag  bheag, 

BLACK-HE\DED  GULL. 

Latin — Larus  ridUmndus.    Gaelic — Faaileaa,  Ceann-dubhan,  Ihihk- 
cheannachf  Faaileag-dAubhrcheannach.  Welsh —  Yr  wylan  benddu. 

KITTIWAKE. 

Latin  —  Larus  tridactylus.     Gaelic  —  Seagair,  Faireag^   Buideag 

Sgaireag, 

COMMON  GULL. 

Latin — Lams  canuB,    G^lic  —  Faxnleann^  Fanleag,  An  t-icugair- 
diomhain.    Welsh — G wylan  Ivn/d,  Huccan. 

This  gull  gets  its  name  of  An  t-iasgair-diomhain  (Idle  Fisher), 
by  which  it  is  generally  known  in  A  thole,  from  its  habit  of  flying 
along  the  course  of  a  river  or  stream,  and  darting  down  on  any  small 
trout  it  sees  near  the  surface,  but  as  these  shallow-water  trout  are 
very  quick  of  sight  they  generally  see  it  coming,  and  either  dive 
into  deep  water,  or  under  a  stone,  and  escape,  so  its  fishing  exploits 
there  being  generally  a  failure  it  got  the  name  of  the  Idle  Fisher, 
or,  more  literally,  the  Unsuccessful  Fisher. 

LESSER  BLACK-BACKED  GULL. 

Latin — Lams  fiMctu,    Gaelic — Sgaireag,  Farspach-hheag,  FaaiUag- 

hheag  (Grey). 

HERRING   GULL. 

Latin — Lams  argentatus.    Gaelic — Glas-fhaoUeag.    Welsh — Gwylan 

benwatg. 
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ORX&T  BL&OK-B&OEID  QULL. 


Latin— /lOTM  mannw.    Qaelic— FarniacA,  Far^tag  Faoileann-mor, 
SglvMreaek,  (firat  year  state).     Welsh — Gwglttn  ge/u-ddv. 

ULAUCOUB,  OR  GREAT  WHITB  OULL. 

lAtin — Lanu  glavcui.  Gaelic — Famleag-mhor,  Muir-mhaiglutir. 
This  gull  gets  its  laat  Gaelic  n&me,  "  M&ster  of  the  Sea,"  fmm 
its  being  snch  a,  tyrant  over  all  the  other  gulls.  In  the  Birds  of  the 
West  of  9cotlfuid,  Mr  Angos  writes  from  Aberdeenshire: — "I 
have  never  been  out  in  the  bay  in  winter  withoat  seeing  this  bird, 
which  is  a  very  conapicious  object,  being  more  oceanic  in  ita  habits 
than  any  of  its  congenem  Along  the  coast  its  advent  is  heralded 
bj  the  screaming  of  the  other  golhi,  whom  it  torments  aod  tyran- 
nises nver  like  the  skuaa.  Even  the  greftt  black-backed  gull  must 
give  place  to  the  Burgo-maeter." 

OOHHON  BKCA. 

lAtin — Leitrit  eatarra^es.  Gaelic — Fatgadair,  Fatgadan, 
Tidiac  <St  Kilda).     Welsh— &wy2an  ^wA. 

TheskuagetaitsnameofFac^adair.i.tf.,  " The Squeeser," from 
its  habit  of  not  going  to  fish  mucb  itaelf,  but  its  watching  the  other 
gulls  till  thej  have  caught  a  lot  of  fish,  then  it  darts  on  them  and 
mi^es  them  disgorge  their  prey,  which  it  seizes  before  reaching  the 
water,  and  so  may  be  said  to  wring  or  squeeze  its  food  fi'om  them. 
The  Skua  used  to  be  a  terrible  pest,  not  only  to  theothersea  birds,  but 
to  tbe  inhabitants  as  well  of  the  islee  where  it  used  to  breed,  aa  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  quotation  from  the  Bev.  E.  Macaula^s 
History  of  Ht  Kilda  : — "  At  Hirta  is  too  frequently  seen,  and  very 
Kverely  felt,  a  large  sea-gull,  which  is  detested  by  every  Bt  Kil- 
dian.  Thia  miachevioua  bird  destroys  every  ^g  that  falls  in  its 
vay,  and  very  often  the  young  fowls,  and  sometimea  the  weakest 
of  the  old.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  express  the  hatred  with  which 
this  otherwise  good-natured  peo|Je  pursue  these  gulls.  If  one 
hi^ipen  to  mention  them,  it  throws  their  whole  blood  into  a  fer- 
ment ;  serpents  are  not  at  all  such  detestable  objects  anywhere 
else.  They  exert  their  whole  strength  of  industry  and  skill  to  get 
hold  of  this  cruel  enemy,  a  task  very  &r  from  bung  easy,  as  they 
are  no  less  vigilant  than  wicked.  If  caught  they  outvie  one 
another  in  tortnring  this  imp  of  hell  to  death ;  such  is  the  em 
phatical  language  in  which  they  express  an  action  so  grateful  to 
their  vindictive  spirit.  They  pluck  out  his  eyes,  sew  bis  wings 
together,  and  send  him  adrift;  to  eat  any  of  its  ^ga,  thougti 
among  tiie  largest  and  beat  their  iale  affords,  would  be  accounted 
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a  most  flagitious  action,  &nd  worth;  of  a  monster  01J7.    The;  n 
tract  the  meat  out  of  the  Bhell,  and  leave  that  quite  empty  m  tin 
nest ;  the  gull  aita  upon  it  till  she  pines  bwb;.      Th^  dll  it   | 
Tuliftc  in  St  Kilda,  but  in  t^e  other  western  isles  it  goes  nnder  k 
different  name"  (Paagadair). 

RICHABDBON'B  BEDA,  or  ABCnC  OULL. 

LBXia—LettriM  Richardtcmi.    Gaelic— /'(unufatr.     Welah— tfii^ 

rULMAS  PKTRKL. 

Latin— ProceWaria  glatHali*.  Gaelic— /Wmatre,  Faimaire.  WelA- 
Owylan  y  graig. 
This  ia  uioUier  inhabitant  of  8t  Kilda,  but  a  very  diSbmit 
one  from  the  Skua,  and  after  the  very  bad  character  the  latter  grt 
from  the  rev.  historian  of  St  Eilda,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the 
good  one  he  gives  the  Fulmar  ; — "  Another  sea-fowl  hi^y 
esteemed  in  this  island  is  the  Fulmar.  I  was  not  a  little  entertained 
with  the  econiums  thej  bestowed  on  this  bird.  '  Can  the  world,' 
said  one  of  the  most  sensible  men  in  Hirta  to  me,  "exhibit  a  more 
valuable  commoditj  T  The  Fulmar  furnishes  oil  for  the  lamp,  down 
for  the  bed,  the  most  ealubrious  food,  and  the  most  eScadom 
ointmenta  for  healing  wounds,  beddee  a  thousand  other  virtues  of 
which  he  is  ponessed,  which  I  have  not  time  to  enumerate-  Bnt, 
to  say  all  in  one  word,  depiive  na  of  the  Fnlmsr,  and  St  Kilda  ii 
no  more.' "  The  following  account  of  the  taking  of  the  Fulmar 
in  8t  Kilda  is  given  in  sketches  of  St  Kilda,  by  Lachlan  Uadein 
(pub.  13S8)  T — "The  young  Fulmar  is  valued  by  the  Datives  mwe 
tiuat  all  the  other  tribes  of  birds  taken  t^^tber ;  it  may  be  said 
to  be  their  staff  of  life  ;  they  therefore  never  meddle  witii  the  egg. 
The  twelfth  of  August,  if  a  notable  day  on  the  moors,  is  more  ao 
on  the  rocka  of  St  Kilda.  A  day  or  two  before  every  rope  ii 
tested,  every  oil-disH  cleaned,  and  every  barrel  emptied.  Some 
of  these  ropes  are  older  than  their  owners,  and  are  chiefly  msdeof 
thongs  from  cow-hide,  aalted  and  twisted  into  a  cable,  "nie 
twelfth  arrives,  the  rope  is  made  fast  round  the  wusts  of  the 
heavier  party,  whilst  the  other  and  lighter  party  is  let  down  the 
perpendicular  rock  several  hundred  feet.  Here  the  work  of 
destmction  goes  on  night  aitd  day  for  a  given  space  ;  the  St  Kilda 
man  has  nothing  to  do  but  take  tiie  young  Fulmar,  wring  his  neck, 
and  then  suspend  him  by  a  girth  he  wears  round  his  loins.  This 
ia  the  harvest  of  the  people  of  St  Kilda.  They  are  aware  it  is  to 
last  only  eight  days,  and  therefore  sleep  itoelf  is  banished  for  Uub 
space.     The  number  killed  in  this  one  week  may  be  from  eigfatseo 
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to  twenty  thonsand.  They  are  from  two  to  three  poundB  weight, 
■bout  two  hundred  will  go  to  fill  a  herring  barrel ;  yet  each  fiunily, 
after  serving  the  poor,  shall  have  from  four  to  fire  bairelB  salted 
for  winter  use." 

ORSATZR  8HKABWATKB. 

Latin— Pif^tM  Major.    Gaelic— i^^nofr,  Sgrab  (BarraX  Sgrabaire, 
Sgmhail  (St  KildaX 

MASX  SHRARWATKB. 

Latin— Pii/!!nw  Aiudorum.  Q&elic Sgraib,  Fadach  (Yonng) 
Welah—PwJiitgtH  Fanavr. 
Hr  Canniohael  informs  me  that  this  bird  used  to  breed  very 
numerously  on  the  southern  islee  of  Barra  till  supplanted  by  the 
paffias,  who  took  poeseeeion  of  their  breeding  holes.  During  the 
time  of  the  Macneills,  each  tenant  in  Hinlaidh,  Bearaearadh,  had 
to  send  a  barrel  of  "  Fochaich  "  or  yonng  shearwaters  Raited  and 
cored  to  Ciosmal,  the  castle  of  the  chieh  of  Macneill,  for  winter 
provisions. 

70BK-TAJLED  PETBKL. 

iMxa—T^alamdrmna  Learkii.    Qaelic — Gobhlan-gaoithe  (Barra). 

BTORM  PETRBI^ 

Latin — ThatoMtidroma  proedlana.  Qaelic — Luaireag,  Lwtutagan, 
Famiag,  AmM€ig-iHhara  (fixcn),  AtaiUig,  Lueha-fairge  {Qitiy). 
This,  the  sailor's  Mother  Carey's  chicken,  is  the  smaUest  of 
sU  web-footed  lords,  and  is  so  active  on  the  wing  that  it  is  found 
in  tiie  very  middle  of  the  wide  Atlantic,  and  seems  never  to  come 
near  the  land,  except  to  breed,  which  it  does  in  many  parts  of  the 
Hebrides,  where  it  lays  its  single  egg  under  large  boulders  near 
the  se^  And  now  with  this  restlen  little  Hebridean-reared 
wanderer  of  the  ocean  I  bring  the  list  of  native  British  birds  to  a 
doae. 

DOMESTIC  BIRDS. 
I  may  now  ^ve  a  list  of  the  Qaelic  names  of  our  commtm 
barn-yard  fowls,  most  of  which  will  be  found  in  Alex.  Macdonald's 
Gaelic  Vocabulary  (Mac  Mhaighstir  Alastair). 

COMMON,  OR  RABM-POWL. 

Gaelic  —  Oock  —  Coileaeh,  C^iteaeh-otruieh,  C'oiieaeh-mt-d^iTutin. 
Hen — Ceare,  Ceare-otraieh.  Chicken — /won,  Sun-otraieh 
Eireag  (pullet).     Qame  Cock— CoiieacA-eatha. 
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Of  the  common  fowl  Pennant  aa^s — ''Our  common  pooltry 
came  originallj  from  Persia  and  India.  They  were  early  intio- 
duced  into  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  been  veiy  long 
naturalised  in  this  country,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romuti 
in  this  island,  Caesar  informing  us  they  were  one  of  the  forlndideii 
foods  of  the  old  Britons.  These  were  in  all  probability  imported 
here  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  traded  to  Britain  about  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  For  all  other  domestic  fowls,  turkeys,  geese, 
and  ducks  excepted,  we  seem  to  be  indebted  to  the  Romans.  The 
wild  fowl  were  all  our  own  from  the  period  they  could  be  supposed 
to  have  reached  us  after  the  great  e^ent  of  the  flood.'' 

I  need  scarcely  remind  any  one  who  knows  anything  about 
the  Highlands,  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  what  an  institotion 
cock-fighting  was  in  every  part  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
parish  schools,  where  certain  days  were  set  specially  apart  for  cock- 
fighting,  with  the  old  schoolmaster  as  president,  who  claimed  all 
the  slaughtered  cocks  as  a  perquisite. 

TUBKBT. 

Gaelic — GoiUachrfrangach^   CoUeachrturccicht    Turcachj    Tureaire, 

Hen — CearC'/hrangcichy  Gearc-thwrcach. 

PEACOCK. 

Gaelic — Peucag  (Ist  Kings  x.  22),  CoUeouh-fheuehaig^  Peubk- 
choUeach,  Pecoc  (Alex.  Macdonald).  Hen — Cearc-jn^eueaigy 
Etuioy, 

OUINBA  FOWL. 

Gaelic — CoUea^ch-innseanach. 

PIQKON. 

Gaelic — Caiman^  Gura-gug,  Duradan. 

The  old  song  says : — 

Fhuair  mi  nead  a  ghura-gug, 
Ann  an  cuil  na  moine, 
Fhuair  mi  an  toisich  uibhean  ann, 
'S  fhuair  mi  ris  eoin  ann, 
'S  fhuair  mi  nead  a  ghura-gug, 
'  Ann  an  cuil  na  moine,  &c. 

GOOSE. 

Gaelic— Gander— (?anrck/A,  Sgeigeir.     Qoom—Oeadh, 
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DUCK. 

Drake,  Gaelic — Lach,  Roc, 
Duck,  Gaelic — Tu/rmag, 

FOREIGN  BIRDS. 

I  will  now  finiBh  by  gi^^iiig  a  few  Gaelic  names  of  foreign 
birds,  most  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Bible  (Deut.,  14th 
chap.),  or  in  Alexander  Macdonald's  vocabulary  : — 

Eagle,  Gaelic — lolavr, 

Gier-eagle,  Gaelic — loUwr-fhionny  loknT-thiinchioUach, 

Ossifrage,  Ghielic— CnafmA-6Arurt«M^ 

Vulture,   Gaelic— ^V*n^,   Sgriachan-crioaaeh,   Pteachan4ngneach. 

Vulturine,  Gaelic — Preadianach. 

Pelican,  Gaelic — PeUig,  Pelicon,  Funrtnot'/cucnch. 

Ostrich,  Gaelic — Struth,  Struth-chamhuU, 

Parrot,  Gaelic— Psorroirf,  PctrracaU, 

Canary,  Gaelic — Gcmari, 

With  this  I  conclude  my  list  of  Gaelic  names  of  birds,  having 
given  a  Graelic  name  for  about  220  different  birds,  and  as  most  of 
them  have  several  different  names,  making  a  total  of  about  612 
Gaelic  names.  Though  this  is  a  large  number,  yet  it  does  not 
nearly  include  them  all,  as  there  are  many  local  names  by  which 
birds  are  known  in  different  districts  of  the  Highlands,  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  collect,  and  I  shall  therefore  be  very  glad, 
indeed,  if  any  member  of  the  Society,  or  anybody  else,  who  may 
know  any  other  Gaelic  names,  anecdotes,  proverbs,  or  poetry  con- 
nected with  the  bird  lore  of  the  Highlands,  will  kindly  communi- 
cate them,  either  to  myself,  or  to  the  obliging  secretary  of  the 
Society,  with  a  view  to  their  perhaps  appearing  in  a  more  complete 
form  '*  some  ither  day.''  I  know  many  members  of  the  Society 
are  deeply  versed  in  Gaelic  bird  lore,  and  I  hope  they,  and  all  other 
lovers  of  birds,  and  of  the  Gaelic  language,  will,  in  the  words  of 
the  old  Gaelic  proverb — **  Prove  it,  prove  it,"  by  assisting  in  collect- 
ing and  preserving  our  old  bird  lore,  and  I  think  I  may  now  con- 
clude by  giving  the  old  proverb  referred  to,  which,  as  Sheriff 
Nicolson  says,  is  an  imitation  of  the  chirping  of  birds,  but  with  a 
moral  meaning — "  Tha  dk  ian  bheag  's  a'  choill  ud  thall,  's  vheir  an 
dara  fear  lis  an  fhear  eile,  *  'S  toigh  leam  thu,  's  toigh  leam  thu  ;' 
's  their  am  fear  eile,  ^  Dearbh  sin,  dearbh  sin.* "  There  are  two 
little  birds  in  yonder  wood,  and  the  one  says  to  the  other,  *'  I  like 
you,  I  like  you  /'  and  the  other  says,  "  Prove  it,  prove  it." 
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23rd  Digbmber  1885. 

At  the  meetiiig  on  this  date  the  Rev.  William  'Ihomsoa, 
Fodderty,  and  Mr  D.  Davidsonf  Waverlejr  Hotels  Inverness,  were 
elected  ordinary  members  of  the  Society. 

Thereafter  the  Secretary  read  (I)*  a  paper  on  *'  Dunnachadh 
Ban,"  by  Mr  Neil  Macleod,  the  Skye  bard  ;  and  (2),  a  poem  en- 
titled *'Me6rachadh  Oidhche  Coinnle,"  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sinton, 
Glengarry.  The  latter  meritorioos  production  was  not  intended 
for  publication  in  these  Transactions.  Mr  Macleod's  paper  was  ai 
follows : — 

DUNNACHADH  BAN  MAO-AN-T-SAOIR 

Tha  e  air  aithris  gu  trie  ann  am  measg  nan  Gkidheal  gar  e 
Dunnachadh  B&n  Mac-an  t-Saoir  blu*d  is  fhelLrr  a  thog  Giudheal- 
tachd  Alba  bho  laithean  Oisein;  agus  gur  e  "Moladh  Beinn 
Dbrain  "  cuibhrionn  de  bhirdachd  is  fhe&rr  a  chuir  Dunnachadh 
Bloi  ri  cheile.  Cha'n  'eil  mi  ag  riuih  nach  fhaod  daoine  a  bhi 
air  am  mealladh  anns  an  d4  ni  sin.  Tha  iad  na  mo  bheachd-sa 
gu  h-^raidh  air  am  mealladh  a  thaobh  an  dara  ni  ;  is  e  sin  gar  e 
"  Moladh  Beinn  Dbndn "  cuibhrionn  de  bhardachd  is  fhe^  a 
chuir  Dunnachadh  Biin  ri  cheile.  Neach  air  bith  a  leugfaas  *'  Moladh 
Beinn  Dbrain"  gu  fiucilleach  bho  thoiseach  gu  deireadh,  faodaidh 
an  neach  sin  eSlas  fhaotainn  air  na  buadhan  a  bhiodh  feumail 
agus  freagarach  do  dheagh  shealgair,  air  cumadh  a'  ghunna  'Uia 
cleachdte  ann  an  lidthean  a'  bh&d,  agus  ainnieannan  lusan  gon 
^ireamh;  gheibh  e  na  nithe  sin  air  an  cur  sios  ann  an  cainnt 
bhinn,  fhileanta,  agus  bhlasda,  a  dh'  fhaodas  a  bhi  'n  an  1<^ 
taitneach  do  'n  chluais,  ach  nach  dean  mbran  itrdachaidh  no 
beathachaidh  air  buadhan  na  h-inntinn.  Tha  'm  bikrd  a'  toirt 
dhuinn  tri  seallaidhean  ikraidh  air  Beinn  Dbrain.  Anns  a'  chiad 
&ite  tha  e  'g  a  h-ainmeachadh  na  ''  monadh  fieula,  rdidh,"  ach 's  ann 
a  tha  'bheinn  coltach  ris  mar  gu  'm  biodh  i  ag  atharrachodh 
nan  cruth  fa  chomhair  sidl  inntinn  a'  bhidrd  mar  a  bha  e  'dol  air 
aghaidh  leis  a'  mholadh  aice.  Agus  an  ^te  i  bhi  'n  a  *'  monadh 
fada,  r^idh/'  *s  an  a  tha  i  tionndadh  gu  bhi  cho  corach,  carach, 
bideanach,  ri  sruth  Choire  Bhreacainn,  'n  uair  a  tha  i  iks^ 

**  Gu  stobanach,  stacanach, 
Slocanach,  laganach, 
Onocanach,  cnapanach, 
Caiteanach,  rbmach; 
Pasganach,  badanach, 
BacMagach,  bbidheach." 
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Anns  an  treas  aealladh  a  tha  'm  b&rd  a'  toirt  dhuinn  air  Beinn 
l)5rain,  tha  e*g&  h-ainmeachadh  'n  a  "monadh  fada,  faoin."  Tha 
on  a'  leigeadh  fhaicinn  duinn  nach  b'  e  idir  cumadh  aguB  maise 
Da  beinne  ^bu  mhomha  bha  anna  an  amharc  aig  a'  bhkrd  ann  a 
bhi  'seinn  a  diii,  ach  a  bhi  a'  taghadh  briathran  fbiealta  ruith- 
teach  a  rachadh  gu  snaBmhor  ann  an  eagan  a  ch&lei  agas  a  bha 
freagarracb  air  fonn  a'  phuirt  air  an  do  sheinn  e  am  moladh,  co 
dhidbh  a  bha  'chainnt  sin  aeasmhach  ri  lagh  NiUiuir  no  nach  robh. 
Tha  aon  rann  beag  anna  nach  'eil  ach  ceithir  areathan  gotrid,  ann 
am  ^'  Miann  a'  Bh^ird  Aoada,"  air  did  agna  maiae  beinne,  anna 
am  bheil  barrachd  brigh  agua  blirdachd  na  'tha  ann  am  "  MoUdh 
Beinn  D6rain  *'  bho  cheann  gu  oeann. 

"  Chi  mi  Beinn-Urd  is  idllidh  fiamh, 
Ceann-feadhna  air  mhile  beann  ; 
Bha  aisling  nan  damh  'na  ciabh, 
'S  i  leabaidh  nan  nial  a  ceann." 

Tha  e  air  a  mheaa  'n  a  mhaiae  air  b&rdachd  agua  air  agriobhadh 
no  comhradh  aam  bith,  mar  ia  momha  'thdid  de  chiall  agua  de 
^iliocas  a  chur  ann  an  tearc  de  bhriathran.  Ach  cha  d'  thug 
Dtumachadh  Bkn  m6ran  aire  do  'n  teagaag  ain.  Agua  cha  b'  e 
'mhldn  Dunnachadh  Bkn,  ach  hhk  agua  th&  a'  chuid  mhor  de  na 
bidrd  Gh^dhealach  againn  ciontach  dhe  ain.  Cho  fad  'a  a  gheibh- 
eadh  iad  briathran  a  ghabhadh  t&thadh  agua  fuaimneachadh  ri 
'cheile  leanadh  iad  air  sniomh  an  orain  a  mach  cho  fad  'a  a  ghabh- 
adh e  deanamh ;  co  dhidbh  a  bha  beachdan  iira  *g  am  foillaeachadh 
fh^in  ann  no  nach  robh.  Ma  bha  'mhin  gann  bha  iad  a'  fuine 
'bhonnach  a  mach  cho  tana  'a  a  ghabhadh  iad  agaoileadh. 

Cha  ghabh  e  idcheadh  nach  e  fior  bh&i*d  a  bha  'n  Dunnachadh 
BiUi,  ach  hkrd  aig  an  robh  buadhan  cainnte  pailt  air  thoiaeach 
air  a'  chumhachd  inntinn.  Ach  ma  rinn  e  bardachd  hig  rinn  e 
b&rdachd  liddir.  Ann  am  moladh  "  Coire-cheathaich  "  tha  againn 
dealbhan  air  an  tarrainn  cho  oirdherc  agua  cho  maiaeach,  ann  an 
cainnt  cho  finealta,  anaamhor,  'a  a  tha  ri  'fhaotainn  anna  a'  chanain 
Ghiddhlig  —cainnt  a  tha  'aealltain  dhuinn  a'  bhkrd,  agua  an  toil- 
inntinn  a  bha  e  'footainn  ann  an  co-chorounn  ri  maiae  obair 
N^oir. 

« 'Sa'  mhaduinn  chiMn-ghil  an  km  dhomh  diiagadh, 
Aig  bun  nan  atdc  b'  e  an  augradh  leam." 

Anna  an  rann  ao  tha  againn  inntinn  agua  apiorad  an  fhior 
bhkird  a'  briaeadh  a  mach.  Anna  a*  mhaduinn  ch^itein  tha  *n 
drijichd  a'  deahudh  air  gach  febimein,  a'  ghrian  ag  6irigh  auaa  'n  a 
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gl6ir,  le  Bgiathan  a^imh  a'  sgaoileadh  a  brat  brbhuidh  air  gadi   1 
srath  aguB  sliabh.      Is  e  miann  a'  bhaird  a  bhi  'g  6iri^  go  modi    I 
aguB  a'  direadh  suas  gu  bun  nan  atuc  a  ghabhail  oompaiit  k 
eunlaith  nan  speur  ann  a  bhi  'seinn  agns  a'  deanamh  g&irdeacluus 
ann  an  gI5ir  agus  maise  'chruinne-ch^    Tha  e  doilich  a  chrddan   I 
gu'n  coireadh  dghdar  "  Coire  Cheathaich"  b&rdachd  ri'  cheile  (ma 
dh'  fhaodair  b&rdachd  a  ritdb  ris)  cho  leanabail,  lag,  agus  leibidetidL, 
ri  *'  Alastair  nan  st5p/'     Rinn  Dunnachadh  Ban  a  tii  no  catiiira 
dh'  brain-ghaoil,  ach  a  mach  bho  "  Mhairi  Bh4in  6ig,"  cha  'n  '«1 
iad  ach  fuar,  tioram,  agus  lag.     Ann  a  h-aon  de  na  h-orain-gfaaoil 
sin  tha'n  rann  80 — 

"'  S  do  ohiil  daithte  Um-mhaiBeacli, 
Mu  'n  cuairt  do  d'  bhridgh'  an  brdugh, 
Air  sniomh  mar  theudan  cl^rsaiche 
'N  a  fhaineachan  glan  n^^sar  : 
Gu  lidh-dhonn,  pleatach,  s^-chleachdach, 
Gu  dosach,  f&smhor,  domhail, 
Gu  Idbach,  dualach,  bachlach,  guairsgeach, 
Snasmhor,  cuachach,  br-bhuidhe." 

Tha  'n  t-bran  a'  toiseachadh  leis  na  facail  so — ''A  Mhairi 
bhiin,  gur  bairail  thu.''  Tha  e  duilich  a  dheanamh  a  mach  ciod  e  'n 
sebrsa  dath  a  bha  air  an  fhalt  aig  a'  mhaighdinn  so,  ma  bha  e 
"bkn,"  "lidh  dhonn,"  agus  " 5r-bhuidhe."  Aiin  ann  bran  "Main 
BhiLn  Og  '*  tha  'm  bi^rd  a'  bualadh  t€udan  na  cl^rsaich  aige  le 
durachd  ni  's  blaithe,  leis  a  bheil  faireachadh  a*  ghaoil  agas 
spiorad  na  b^utlachd  a'  oomhnadh  a  ch^e,  agus  a'  sgeadachadh 
Mairi  le  trusgan  maiseach  finealta  nach  caill  i  cho  fad  's  a  bbios 
Gkddhlig  ghUm  Albannach  air  a  labhairt  no  air  a  seinn  air  feadh 
an  trsaoghail. 

Ann  an  **  Oran  an  t-Samhraidh  ''  tha  ^n  rann  a  leanas  :  — 

"  'S  fior  ionmhuinn  mu  thrdth  nebine, 
Na  laoigh  bga  choir  na  buaile  sin, 
Gu  tarra-gheal,  ball-bhreac,  botainneach, 
Sgiuthach,  druim-f  hionn,  srbn-fhionn,  guaillinnach, 
Buidh*,  gris-fhionn,  cr^-dhearg,  suaichionta, 
Seang,  slios'ra,  direach  s&r-chumpach, 
Cas,  bachlach,  barr  an  suainicha" 

Faodaidh  e  Hbhith  gur  e  nach  'eil  mise  'tuigsinn  ciod  'is  ciall 
do  fhior  bhluxlachd,  ach  feumaidh  mi  aideachadh  nach  'eil  mi 
'faicinn  b&ixlachd  air  bith  anns  an  rann  sin,  no  ann  am  moran 
rann  eile  de'n  t-sebrsa  cheudna.      Tha  cainnt  gu  leor  ^nn,  air  a 
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s&madh  air  muin  's  air  muin  a  ch^ile,  facail  f  hada  thioram  liddir, 
l^an  bhinneas  gun  ghrinneas.  Agus  ann  am  measg  a  cho-thionail 
>hriathran  sin,  bu  cho  math  a  bhi  'g  iarraidh  snathaid  ann  an 
Miiaich-f  he6ir  agus  a  bhi  'g  amharc  air  son  a'  bheaohd  air  an  robh 
km  hkrd  ag  iarraidh  solus  a  chur. 

Tha  b&rdachd  agus  tuigue  anns  an  oran  chiatach  sin,  "Cead 
leireannach  nam  Beann."  Cha'n  'eil  am  biUrd  a'  deanamh  strith  air 
>ith  gu  bhi  taghadh  {susaSl  mhora  chruaidhe  thionun.  Tha  na 
iEdrichean  aige  mar  a  tha  iad  a'  diisgadh  suas  'n  a  ohom,  a' 
ruthadh  a  mach  ann  an  cainnt  cheblmhor,  bhog,  bhlith ;  cho 
nnn  s^imh  ri  cr5nan  an  uillt.  Anns  an  bran  so  tha  'm  b&rd  a' 
oirt  dhninn  dealbh  taitneach  dhe  fhdin,  ach  dealbh  a  tha  air  a 
aheasgadh  le  cianalas  agus  brbn.  Tha  'm  b&rd  'n  a  sheann  aois 
^  gabhail  a  chuairt  mu  dheireadh,  agus  an  sealladh  mu  dheireadh 
Le  Bheinn  Dbrain,  agus  faodaidh  sinn  a  bhi  cinnteach  mar  a  bha 
\  'direadh  ri  uchd  an  t-sleibhe  le  anail  ghoirid,  le  oeann  liath,  s 
e  chiabhan  tana,  le  oeum  mall,  's  le  cridhe  trom,  gu'n  robh  iomadh 
imaointinn  thdnach  mhuladach  a'  snamh  'n  a  chom,  ag  cuimhn- 
tachadh  air  na  laithean  a  dh'  fhalbh,  Udthean  taitneach  na  h-oige 
lach  till  air  an  ais  ni's  mb. 

"  N  uair  'sheall  mi  air  gach  taobh  dhiom, 
Oha'n  fhaodainn  gun  'bhi  smalanach.*' 

Tha  mi  creiddnn  gur  h-ann  le  cridhe  trom  a  theamaich 
Ounnachadh  Bka  gu  baile  air  an  fheasgar  sin,  a'  mothachadh  ^aois 
igus  a  lag-chuis  fhein  ;  agus  an  uair  a  chunnaic  e  ceo  an  anmoich 
igus  nebil  dhorcha  na  h-oidhche  a'  sgaoileadh  am  brat  tiamhaidh 
nu  gtiiiMllmtn  Beinn  Dbrain  nach  robh  esan  gu  fhaidnn  gu  briith 
ioilleadh. 

'*  Ohabh  mi  nis  mo  chead  de'n  t«aoghal, 

'S  de  na  daoine  dh'  fhuirich  ann  ; 

Fhuair  mi  greis  gu  sunndach  aotrom, 

'S  i  'n  aois  a  rinn  m'  fhagail  fann. 

Tha  mo  thUantan  air  caochladh, 

'8  an  t-aog  air  tighinn  's  an  km, 

'S  e  m'  achanaich  air  sg^th  m'  j^ir-shaoraidh 

Bhi  gu  math  's  an  t-saoghal  thall." 

Rinn  Dunnachadh  Ban  beagan  aoirean  anns  am  bheil  brod 
b&rdaodd  ged  nach  'eil  iad  ri  am  moladh  air  dhoigh  eile.  Ach 
cha  'n  eil  teagamh  nach  do  thoill  <'  Nighean  dubh  Raineach  "  na 
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''  A  chionn  ga'n  do  ghoid  i  1 

'N  md  beag  bha  'n  sa  chlddan,  | 

Bh' ftgam '8  a' chiiil  I 

Nach  d'  i"T>*»  mi  chaoh."  I 

AgoB  tha  e  coltach  nach  robh  "  Uiidean  Piobaire  "  air  na  dioine    i 
'bu  mhodhaile  agos  'bu  bheusaiche.     Ach  tha  sean-fhacal  ag  ridh    I 
gur  a  "  aearbh  a'  ghloir  nach  fhaodar  ^isdeachd.''     Cha*n  *^  ena 
diomharradh  laidir  air  inntinn  mhor  a  bhi  'gabhail  gnothaich  ris 
gach  peaaan  leibideach  a  ihig  'n  a  rathad.     Agns  cha  mhomha  a    ; 
bha  e  ag  lurdachadh  did  Dhunnachaidh  Bhain  a  bhi  cuinail  oonn- 
gpaid  ri  UuKlean  Piobaire,  Iain  Faochaig,  an  TIdleir,  agos  "  Anni 
nighean  Uilleam  an  Orbmpa."      Ach  cha  b'e  paipeir  goirid  t 
chaidh  a  sgriobhadh  ann  a'  cabhaig  mar  a  chaidh  am  paipeir  so  t 
bheireadh  oeirieas  do  Dhunnachadh  B4n  agns  d'a  chuid  birdachd. 
Bha  sinn  a'  toirt  cliii  dha  agns  a'  fiaotainn  coire  dha  ;  ach  tha 
sinn  a'  creidnnn  nach  cuir  aon  choire  a  gheibh  sinn  dha  tolg  no 
dealg  'n  a  chlid.     Tha  dbchas  againn  gu  'm  bi  a  chlid  mar  bhiurd 
cho  seaamhach  buan  ri  beanntan  a  dhdthcha.     Agus  tha  eagal  orm 
ga*m   bi  iomadh  Iktha  agus  linn  mu'n  siubhail   G^dh^  eile 
firichean  Bheinn  Dbrain  a  ni  a  feum  de  'bheul  agus  de  'shailean, 
agns  a  chuireaa  orad  de  bheatha  agua  de  mhaiae  ann  an  cainnt 
agns  ann  am  Utfdachd  ar  ddthcha  'a  a  ohuir  Dunnachadh  Ban 
Mao-an-t-Saoir. 

FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Dinner  waa  held  in  the  Oaledonian 
Hotely  Invemeaa,  on  the  evening  of  Tueaday,  12th  Januaiy  1886. 
Mr  Allan  R.  Mackenzie,  jr.  of  Kintail,  Chief  of  the  Society, 
preaided,  and  he  waa  aupported  by  ProToat  Macandrew,  Bailie 
Alexander  Rosa,  Mr  WilUam  Mackay,  aolicitor ;  Dr  Aitken,  Mr 
E.  H.  Macmillan,  Caledonian  Bank ;  Mr  William  Mackeniie, 
aecretary  of  the  Society ;  Ac  Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  Ballifeacy, 
and  Mr  G.  J.  Campbell,  aolicitor,  acted  aa  croupiers.  Among 
thoae  present  were  Bailie  Charles  Mackay,  ex-Bailie  Macbean, 
Treaaurer  Jonathan  Roas,  Mr  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Silverwells ; 
Dr  Sinclair  Macdonald,  Inverness ;  Mr  D.  Mackintosh,  Bank  of 
Scotland ;  Mr  W.  Macdonald,  contractor ;  Mr  James  Barron,  Ness 
Bank;  Mr  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Ballifeaiy;  Rev.  G.  Mackay, 
Beauly;  Mr  Hugh  Mackintosh,  of  Mactavish  &  Mackintosh, 
Castle  Street ;  Mr  A.  Macbain,  Raining's  School ;  Mr  P.  H.  Smart, 
drawing-master ;  Mr  A.  Macgregor,  solicitor ;  Mr  John  Davidson, 
Inglis  Street ;  Mr  T.  G.  Henderson,  High  Street ;  Mr  D.  Mac- 
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t^avish,  commisnon-agent;  Mr  A.  Mactolaney  Caledonian  Hotel;  Mr 
W^.  Macbeau,  Impenal  ^otel ;  Mr  J.  Whjte,  Free  Library ;  Mr 
^.  Gonn,  Castle  Street ;  Mr  Fraser  Campbell,  High  Street ;  Mr 
J.  Mackenzie,  Greig  Street ;  Mr  H.  R.  Mackenzie,  Town-Clerk's 
Omoe ;  Mr  Theodore  Chisholm,  Telford  Road ;  Mr  F.  Macdonald, 
Dmidag ;  Mr  D.  Ramsay,  Gilbert  Street ;  Mr  E.  M.  Carter,  Greig 
Street ;  Mr  Alexander  Fraser,  Glasgow ;  Mr  A^  C.  Mackeneie, 
Maryburgh ;  Mr  William  Fraser  of  Illinois ;  Mr  Macpherson, 
Ballifeary,  &c.     An  excellent  dinner  having  been  served  up, 

The  Chairman,  who  was  heartily  received,  gave  the  toast  of 
*^Tbe  Queen,"  and,  in  doing  so,  said  it  was  quite  on  the  cards  that 
next  year  her  Majesty  would,  in  honour  of  her  jubilee,  knight  the 
Provosts  of  all  the  county  towns.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applausa)  The 
Chairman  then  proposed  the  health  of  "  The  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales"  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Royal  Family ;  and  there- 
after gave  the  toast  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Reserve  Forces. 

Lieut.-Colonel  H.  C.  Macandrew,  whose  name  was  coupled  with 
the  latter  toast,  in  reply,  expressed  regret  that  there  were  no  officers 
of  the  army  or  navy  present  to  reply  on  behalf  of  these  branches 
of  the  service.  He  did  not  think  they  could  have  such  a  large 
gathering  in  the  days  of  old  without  having  several  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy  amongst  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  if  they 
were  not  turning  out  so  many  officers  now,  it  was  a  great  satis- 
faction to  them  to  know  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  changes 
that  hflul  taken  place,  and  the  statement  that  had  been  made  from 
generation  to  generation  that  the  service  was  going  to  the  bad, 
still  our  soldiers  were,  when  called  upon  to  act,  as  brave,  cool, 
and  courageous  as  ever  they  were.  (Applause.)  With  regard  to 
the  volunteers,  while  they  had  no  such  record  as  that  of  the 
army,  still  they  felt  that  they  had  succeeded  to  the  glorious  heri- 
tage of  British  freedom.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  taken  up  arms 
with  the  earnest  determination  that  while  brave  and  strong  men 
can  bear  arms,  that  glorious  heritage  will  be  handed  down  un- 
scathed to  their  children.     (Applause.) 

Mr  William  Mackenzie,  the  Secretary,  then  read  the  annual 
report,  which  stated  that  the  membership  of  the  Society  was  now 
about  300.  The  income  during  the  year,  including  £79.  10s. 
carried  forward  from  last  year,  was  £164.  8s.  Id.  The  sum  of 
£89.  2s.  9d.  had  been  paid  out,  thus  leaving  a  balance  of  £75.  5s. 
4d.  (Applause.)  That  the  last  session  had  been  a  successful  one, 
would,  he  said,  be  seen  from  the  handsome  volume  of  Transactions 
which  had  recently  been  issued  to  members.  The  large  size  of  the 
last  two  volumes  of  Transactions  had  been  a  considerable  drain 
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upon  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  he  appealed  to  those  preBentto 
use  their  efforts  to  increase  Uie  membership,  so  that  the  EiecutiTe 
might  be  enabled,  by  additional  funds,  to  continue  the  publicatioii 
of  such  large  and  handsome  yolumes.     (Applause.)     Mr  Macken- 
zie then  read  apologies  for  absence  from  the  following  gentlemen : 
— Sir  K.  S.  Mackenzie  of  Qairloch,  Bart.;  Mr  D.  Ouneron  of 
Lochiel ;  Mr  K.  J.  Matheson,  yr.  of  Lochalsh  ;  Mr  R.  C.  Monro- 
Ferguson  of  Norar ;  Mr  C.  Fraser-Mackintosh,   M.P. ;   Mr  D. 
Cameron,  Woodville,  Nairn  ;  Field-Marshal  Sir  P.  Grant,  G.G.6., 
Goremor  of  Chelsea  Hospital ;  Major  Rose  of  Kilravock  ;  detain 
▲.  M.   Chisholm,  Qlassbum;   Mr  D.  Davidson  of  Drummond 
Tark ;   Mr   Alexander  Ross,  Teaninich ;  Canon  Thoyts,  Tain ; 
Mr  Charles  Innes,   Inverness ;    Dr  Thomas    Stratton,   Devon- 
port  ;  Mr  George  Black,  National  Museum,  Edinburgh ;  Mr  Ndl 
Kennedy,  Kishom ;   Mr  J.  D.  Fletcher  of  Rosehaugh  ;   Professor 
Mackinnon,  Edinburgh ;  Mr  Reginald  Macleod ;    Mr  A.  Buigess, 
banker,  Gairloch ;  Colonel  Macpherson  of  Glentruim ;  Rev.  Alex. 
Bisset,  Stratherrick ;   Mr  Macrae,  Kirksheaf;    Mr  D.  R  IUmB) 
Glen-Urquhart ;    Mr  J.   Home,   Inverness;    Sheriff    Nicolson, 
Greenock;  Mr  John  Mackay,  Hereford;  Rev.  Wm.  Thomson, 
Fodderty;    Mr  P.  Burgess,  Glen-Urquhaurt ;    Mr  James  Fraser, 
Mauld;  Mr  Charles  Fergusson,  Kirkcudbright;  Mr  James  Climas, 
Nairn ;  Mr  Angus  Mackintosh  of  Holme ;  Mr  N.  M.  F.  Scobie, 
Keoldale ;  Mr  S.  Chisholm,  Gairloch ;  Mr  Thomas  Hood,  Goii:, 
Ac.     Mrs  Mary  Mackellar,  the  bard  of  the  Society,  expressed  her 
sentiments  in  the  following  Gkielic  Duan :  — 

Beannaicheadh  Dia  an  Comunn  GIddhlig, 
'S  biodh  a  ghriUs  orr*  anns  an  jun, 
Bho  Mhac-Coinnich  a'  Ceann-t^e 
Gus  am  Utrd  a  rinn  an  rann. 
Biodh  an  ciste-mhine  Ian, 
An  sgadan  's  am  buntikt'  neo-ghiknn, 
'S  deuran  beag  a  bhi  's  a'  buideal, 
Aig  gaeh  aon  neach  sgrubadh  driim'. 

"  A  Challuinn,  a  bhuilg  bhuidhe,  'bhoicinn,  buail  an  craidonn ! 
A  Challuinn  a'  so.''     (Cheens.^ 

The  Chief  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretaiy 
for  his  services,  and  the  very  encouraging  report  he  had  just  read 
of  last  year's  proceedings.  (Applause.)  Mr  Mackenzie's  health 
was  cordially  pledged. 

The  Chief,  who  was  received  with  loud  and  continued  ap- 
plause, then  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  **  Success  to  the 
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Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness."  He  said — Once  again  I  hare  the 
priyilege,  as  well  as  the  pleasure,  of  presiding  at  oar  annual  festive 
gathering,  and  as  with  to-night  the  year  of  office,  which  it  was 
your  will  to  bestow  upon  me,  comes  to  an  end,  I  hope  you  will 
now  accept  of  my  best  thanks  for  the  invariable  kindness  which 
I  have  received  ^m  the  members  of  this  Society,  who  certainly 
to  my  faults  have  been  ever  blind ;  and  my  sincere  wishes  that 
the  year  we  have  just  entered  into  may  be  the  first  of  a  long  and 
unbroken  series  of  many  happy  and  bright  ones  to  follow  for  you 
alL  (Applause.)  In  the  circular  announcing  this  meeting,  you 
will  have  noticed  that  it  is  called  the  fourteenth  annual  dinner. 
Well,  gentlemen,  in  these  fast-driving  and  rapid  days  that  is  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  quite  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  test 
whether  our  Society  is  one  whose  existence  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  of  a  temporary  nature,  or  to  be  written  down  as  one  of  those 
institutions  which  is  destined  to  leave  its  impress  on  that  part  of 
the  Queen's  dominiops  in  which  our  lot  is  cast.  Now,  I  think 
that  any  one  glancing  at  the  syllabus  for  the  ensuing  year,  which 
has  been  distributed  by  our  secretary,  can  come  to  only  one  con- 
clusion, that  this  Qaelic  Society  of  Inverness  is  not  only  prospering, 
but  is  making  for  itself  more  than  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
(Loud  applause.)  The  work  of  next  session  is  of  the  most 
varied  and  interesting  character ;  and,  while  it  would  be  invidious 
to  particularise  any  of  the  lecturers  or  their  subjects,  we  may 
safely  assert  in  a  general  way  that  both  the  subjects  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  deal  ¥rith  them, 
are  guarantees  of  the  highest  excellence  in  that  special  department 
of  literature,  to  the  study  and  prosecution  of  which  this  Society  is 
devoted.  (Oheers).  And  we  may  also  prophesy  that  so  long  as  the 
Society  can  produce  a  syllabus  like  the  one  for  the  ensuing  year, 
its  best  friends  have  no  fear  of  its  success.  (Applause).  Former 
chiefe  of  the  Society  have  alluded  to  the  ever  increasing  size  of  the 
annual  Transactions  during  their  year  of  office,  and  it  is  my  good 
fortune  to  be  enabled  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  and  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  eleventh  volume,  which  is  twice  the  size  of 
most  of  its  predecessors,  and  will  no  doubt  afford  you  many  hours 
of  pleasabt  and  profitable  reading.  (Hear,  hear).  I  think  that  as 
this  is  the  first  volume  which  has  been  illustrated,  thanks  are  due  to 
Mr  Smart  for  his  drawings  on  the  Druid  Circles.  There  is  one  sub- 
ject which  of  late,  at  all  events,  has  but  seldom  found  a  place  on  the 
programme  of  this  Society.  I  refer  to  the  present  all-engrossing 
question  of  the  land.  Being  of  a  ^uoM-political  nature,  it  may  be 
as  well  that  this  should  be  the  case,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
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intention  of  entering  into  the  political  aspect  of  it  beie,  but  I 
shoold  like,  with  your  leave,  to  say  one  or  two  words,  so  far  as  I 
think  this  Society  can  bring  to  bear  influence  on  the  general  ques- 
tion without)  I  hope  and  believe,  doing  itself  any  harm,  but  doing, 
I  am  certain,  a  very  great  deal  of  good  to  the  couniry  at  krge, 
which,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  all  of  you.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  have  often  of  late  thought,  and  my  views  have  been 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  my  conversations  with  different 
members  of  the  Gaelic  Society,  that  a  Society  like  this,  embracing 
among  its  members  some  of  the  foremost  Celtic  students  of  the 
day,  could,  if  they  individually  took  the  matter  up,  do  much  in 
helping  to  dispel  some  of  the  erroneous  statements  which  have 
been  of  late  circulated  amongst  the  people,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Highlands,  where  the  people  seem  suddenly  to  have 
placed  their  trust  in  those  gentlemen  who  have  gone  amongst  them 
promising  much,  and  making  these  promises,  too  often  quite  imprac- 
ticable, in  that  great  boon,  "  the  Gaelic  tongue  " — (Hear,  hear)-- 
and  as  we  all  see  that  there  must  be  legislation  for  the  High- 
lands, I  do  think  that  the  members  of  this  Society  should  not  be 
content  with  making  speeches  full  of  good  advice  and  kindly 
feeling  to  their  fellow  countrymen,  but,  pushing  on  one  side  all 
party  feeling,  for  I  maintain  that  this  is  no  party  question,  let 
Whig  and  Tory,  aye,  and  downright  Liberal,  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  take  eveiy  opportunity  of  talking  with  the  people  in 
their  native  language,  and  try  and  get  them  to  meet  the  proposed 
legislation  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  will  be  offered,  by  whatever 
Government  brings  it  forward,  be  it  Liberal  or  be  it  Gonservatire. 
I  think  this  is  the  more  incumbent  on  this  Society,  as  I  noticed 
the  other  day  that  a  large  section  of  the  people  in  the  Highlands 
have  agreed  only  to  read  the  papers  wh?ch  they,  or,  at  least,  their 
self-elected  advisers,  chose  to  call  favourable  to  their  cause.  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  here,  and  to  be  thought  that  I 
am  at  all  referring  to  the  editors  of  those  papers,  for  from  mj 
personal  knowledge  of  one  or  two  of  them,  I  am  quite  certain  that 
they  rather  like  opposition,  and  would  be  the  last  to  object  to  both 
sides  of  the  question  being  placed  before  those  whose  cause  they 
advocate— (Hear,  hear) — and  I  may  also  add  that  they  are  well 
able  to  give  and  receive  as  hard  a  blow  as  most  of  us.  (Applause.) 
It  seems  to  me  the  duty  of  every  one  who  desires  the  happiness  of 
his  country  to  prevent  such  a  rebound  as  ¥rill  have  the  effect  of 
injuring  the  Highlands  instead  of  doing  the  people  good.  I  am 
sure  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  far  from  desiring  that  the  m^nbers  of 
this  Society  should  either  individually  or  collectively  commit  them 
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selTes  to  advocatdng  the  interests  of  any  particular  class — of  that  we 
have  far  too  much  in  these  days — but  I  should  like  to  see  them 
endeavouring  to  help  forward  such  a  settlement  of  this  vexed 
question,  as  will  give  permanent  peace  to  the  Highlands,  on  a 
faaais  of  justice  to  all,  bringing  in  its  train  a  future  of  happiness  and 
prosperity,  which,  I  am  afraid,  has  been  very  much  the  reverse 
daring  the  past  few  years.  (Applause.)  You  may  have  noticed 
that  the  Grovemment  propose  to  introduce  a  bill,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  dealing  with  the 
crofter  question  in  the  Highlands.  What  its  terms  may  be,  we 
do  not  know,  but  we  do  know  that  the  bill  is  in  able  hands,  and  I 
am  certain  will  be  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effect  a  perman- 
ent settlement,  and  bring  that  state  of  peace  and  contentment  to 
the  Highlands  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired.  If  you  and  your 
friends,  on  the  other  hand,  will  do  your  best  to  iifduce  the  people 
to  accept  of  it,  whatever  be  the  result,  I  have  no  fear  that  the 
example  set  by  Ireland  will  be  imitated  here,  but  the  cry  of  the 
peo]>le  for  legislation  on  the  land  question  must  be  listened  to, 
and  their  prayer  granted,  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  justice 
and  right.  (Applause.)  I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  as  I  do 
not  think  we  meet  here  to  make  long  speeches,  so  I  will  simply 
ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  drinking  a  long  and  useful  life  and 
continued  prosperity  to  "  The  Qaelic  Society  of  Inverness."  (Loud 
and  continued  applause.) 

Mr  James  Barron,  Ness  Bank,  proposed  the  health  of  "  The 
members  of  Parliament  for  Highland  Counties  and  Burghs."  The 
members  for  the  Northern  Constituencies,  he  said,  were  for  the 
most  part  new  to  public  life;  and  he  was  sure  every  one  would  wish, 
as  they  were  entering  on  their  duties,  that  they  might  have  a  satis- 
factory career.  (Hear,  hear.)  Looking  over  some  Parliamentary 
gossip  lately,  he  saw  it  stated  that  any  one  aspiring  to  political 
life  must  possess  physical  stamina.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  fancied 
that  the  true  type  for  a  modem  member  of  Parliament,  was  a 
statesman  for  whose  memory  he  had  a  special  regard — he  meant 
the  cool,  bright,  cheery,  and  vivacious  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  a 
fortnight  before  his  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  exercised  his 
strength  and  ability  by  climbing  twice  over  a  high  fence  opposite 
his  front  door.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  That  was  the  sort  of 
legislator  they  required  in  these  days  of  late  hours,  physical  strain, 
and  mental  anxiety.  They  also  hoped  that  besides  the  healthy  body, 
their  northern  members  would  possess  the  healthy  mind.  They  were 
the  representatives  of  great  and  populous  constituencies,  elected 
by  a  decisive  voice,  raised  to  a  position  in  which  their  names 
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might  become  hutorical,  and  called  upon  to  deal  with  quettioDiof 
great  difficulty  and  complexity.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  rare  it 
was  the  general  wiah  that  they  would  act  as  true  patrioti,  tod 
labour  to  advance  the  true  interests  of  the  Highlands  of  SooUsod. 
(Applause.) 

Mr  A.  Maobain,  Baining's  School,  proposed  "  The  Language 
and  Literature  of  the  GaeL"  In  doing  so,  he  said  this  was  the  third 
time  within  the  past  fire  years  that  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
propose  this  same  toast,  and  he  had  indeed  hoped  by  thu  time 
that  his  two  former  speeches  on  the  subject  ought,  owing  to  their 
excellence,  to  have  entitled  him  rather  to  respond  to  the  toast  than 
to  propose  it.  (Laughter.)  In  these  circumstances  he  would 
adopt  the  method  employed  by  the  candidates  at  the  late  election. 
When  any  knotty  question  was  proposed  in  the  course  of  the 
heckling,  the  candidates  inyariably  referred  his  questioner  to  a 
roeech  he  had  delivered  in  some  other  place  on  that  very  tope 
(Laughter.)  Now,  if  they  were  anxious  to  know  his  opinions  on 
the  language  and  the  literature  of  the  Gael,  he  must  first  refer 
them  to  hiM  previous  speeches  on  this  subject  (Laughter.) 
Of  course  they  all  knew  that  the  Gaelic  was  the  oldest  lan- 
guage in  the  world — (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter) — at  least  it  could 
not  be  scientifically  proved  that  it  was  not  the  oldest  lan- 
guage, and  that  itself  was  a  great  consolation — (Laughter)— for 
in  raality  a  language  and  the  race  that  spoke  it  were  just  as  old 
as  the  human  race  and  no  older  or  younger.  In  regard  to  the 
Gaelic  as  a  language,  personally  he  had  found  it,  he  said,  of  the 
greatest  use  in  the  special  field  of  science  which  he  foUowed— 
in  philology  and  mythology.  There  was  scarcely  a  philological 
law  of  the  ancient  or  of  the  modem  world  that  Gaelic  did  not 
exemplify.  It  was  of  special  importance  in  studying  what  the 
(Germans  called  *'  Umlaut"—- the  action  of  a  terminal  snudl  vowel 
on  the  preceding  syllable;  it  showed,  as  no  other  language  could, 
how  they  could  get  rid  of  consonants  on  principle,  for  vowel- 
flanked  consonants  generally  disappear,  so  that  the  fSrench  people 
and  the  Strathspey  people  pronounced  the  word  for  *' mother" 
exactly  the  same  way,  getting  each  rid  of  the  medial  letter  t ;  and, 
lastly,  the  philological  law  of  analogy,  whereby  dedenaion  and 
conjugation  came  to  be  of  similar  types,  was  extremely  well  exem- 
plified in  Gaelic.  In  regard  to  Gaelic  literature,  the  Gaels  could 
hold  their  own  any  day  with  any  similarly  situated  people  on  this 
score.  The  literature  was  lively,  pathetic,  satiric,  lUce  most  folk- 
literatures,  and  as  such  it  was  the  best  in  Europe.  (Applause.) 
General  literatm^  owed  one  great  feature  to  the  Celtic  idea  of 
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itnaas  and  boauty,  for  it  was  to  the  Celts  that  they  owed  rhyme 
jk  modem  yerae.     Hebrew  poetry  had  its  balance  of  thought, 
daaaical  poetry  had  its  quantity,  Teatonic  poetry  delighted  in 
illiteration,  bat  the  Celts  had  the  most  beautiful  of  all — rhyme  or 
isaonanoe.     (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)     And,  not  to  detain  them 
onger,  he  had  lastly  to  refer  to  the  triumph  that  (Gaelic  had  lately 
jrained  in  being  recognised  in  the  Scotch  Code.     A  cherished  object 
>f  this  Society  had  been  thus  gained,  and  he,  as  a  member  of  it, 
[lad  the  honour  of  presenting  the  first  pupils  under  the  new  Code, 
9ven  though  the  Gaelic  schedule  was  not  yet  organised.    (Cheers.) 
Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  who  was  called  upon  to  reply,  said  he 
wonld  have  preferred  to  have  proposed  the  toast^  as  in  that  case  he 
woidd  have  had  a  better  opportunity  of  referring  to  Mr  Macbain's 
studies  in  Celtic  literature.     (Applause.)     Mr  Macbain  was  one  of 
those  gentlemen  who  really  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  Society, 
aiid,  indeed,  of  all  Celtic  Societies,  for  his  valuable  and  fruitful 
labours  in  that  field.     (Applause.)     His  friend,  Mr  Mackenzie, 
Ballifeary,  whose  name  was  coupled  with  the  toast,  and  himself, 
were  only  doing  their  best  to  keep  modem  Qaelic  alive,  and  coin- 
ing it  for  commercial  and  every-day  use ;  and  also,  as  his  friend  Mr 
Whyte  suggested,  for  election  purposes.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 
Professor  Blackie  some  years  ago  published  a  judicial  sentence  of 
his  own  to  the  effect  that  Gaelic  would  never  go  beyond  poetry  and 
dialogue ;  but  the  Professor  would  have  to  retract  this  sentence — 
which,  as  an  enthusiastic  Highlander,  he  would  no  doubt  do  very 
firankly,  for,  during  the  election,  the  province  of  Gaelic — modem 
living  Gaelic — had  branched  out  in  every  form,  and  endeavoured 
to  adapt  itself  to  modem  political  thought,  and  other  matters  which 
formerly  were  almost  unutterable  in  (Gaelic.     (Applause.)     It  had 
been  shown  that,  like  modem  Greek,  the  Gaelic  language  had 
within  itself  the  power  of  expressing  every  idea  entering  into 
the  hearts  of  men,  without,  like  English,  borrowing  from  every 
available  source.      (Laughter  and  applause.)      Mr  Campbell,  in 
c«mclusion,  referred  to  a  pamphlet,  published  by  Dr  Mackenzie  of 
Eileanach,  entitled  '*  The  Catechism  of  the  Crofter."     The  pam- 
phlet, Mr  Campbell  said,  was  one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable 
contributions  to  modem  Gaelic  literature,  because  the  Dr  had 
elevated  the  importance  of  industiy,  and  brought  to  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  crofters  valuable  ideas  in  political  economy. 
(Applause.)     He  only  hoped  tliat  some  one  would  follow  up  Dr 
Mackenzie's  contribution  with  a  publication  of  a  similar  nature, 
giving  useful  knowledge  regarding  gardening,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Highland  people.     (Applause.) 
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Mr  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Ballifeary,  whose  name  wig  abo 
ooapled  with  the  toast,  contented  himself  with  acknowledging  tke 
compliment. 

Bailie  Alexander  Ross  proposed  '*  The  Agricultural  and  Com- 
mercial Interests  of  the  Highlands,"  and  in  doing  so  ref^red  to 
the  depression  which  at  present  prerailed  throughout  the  country. 
He  trusted  that  there  would  be  a  speedy  revival  of  prosperity  in 
all  branches  of  industry. 

Mr  F.  Macdonald,  Druidag,  in  a  few  pithy  G^aelic  sentencN, 
replied  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural,  and  ex-Bailie  Macbean  on 
bdialf  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  North. 

Provost  Macandrew,  on  rising  to  propose  the  toast  of  "High- 
land Education,"  was  heartily  received.  Highland  education  mus 
he  said,  a  subject  impressed  upon  them  in  one  or  two  ways.  In  the 
tirst  place,  they  could  not  travel  very  far  over  the  oountry  witboat 
observing  that,  at  any  rate,  education  was  asserting  itself  in  the 
matter  of  stone  and  lime.  All  the  educational  buildings  which 
had  of  recent  years  been  reared  in  the  various  parishes  were  very 
much  tiner  than  used  to  content  their  anceiilors,  or  even  thfanBelv<s 
in  their  youth.  As  a  consequence,  education  pressed  upon  many 
of  them  veiy  seriously  in  the  matter  of  assessment — especially 
about  this  time  of  the  year  they  were  all  made  very  sensitive  to 
that  fact.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Although  in  this  particular 
part  of  the  country  they  had  not  so  great  cause  of  complaint  having 
regard  to  taxation,  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Highlands  excessive 
school  rates  were  a  great  and  crying  evi  1.  (Hear,  hear. )  This  was  an 
immediate  effect  of  the  excessive  expenditure  which  had  taken  place 
in  providing  these  buildings  for  elementary  education ;  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  some  speedy  remedy  would  require  to  be  found, 
and  effectual  relief  given  in  many  Highland  parishes.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) The  question  which  pressed  itself  upon  his  mind  io  this 
matter  of  education  was,  What  were  they  substituting — what 
were  the  real  merits  of  the  equivalent  being  given — ^for  the 
ancient  system  of  education?  It  was  necessary  and  right  that  the 
people  should  be  taught  to  read  and  write  not  only  the  English 
language  but  their  own  native  Gaelic,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  actual  business  of  life;  but,  wMle 
this  elementary  education  was  being  supplied  at  such  an  enormous 
cost  and  pressure  upon  the  ratepayer8,  it  was,  he  was  afraid, 
being  forgotten  that  a  great  means  for  the  education  of  the  people 
had  been  greatly,  and  was  now  almost  totally  withdrawn,  and 
that  was  the  ancient  literature  of  the  country,  that  used  to  exists 
if  not  in   writing,   at   least  in  speech,  handed  down  from  one 
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generation  to  another.  (Applause.)  He  did  not  suppose  anybody 
could  now  make  such  a  collection  of  Highland  stories  as  Mr 
Campbell  of  Islaj  succeeded  in  doing.  That  collection,  as  they 
were  aware,  was  in  many  respects  imperfect ;  but  had  a  Mr 
Campbell  of  Islay  been  in  the  field  three  or  four  generations  be- 
fore, how  much  more  valuable  a  book  of  folklore  might  have  been 
compiled?  They  must  also  remember  that  these  traditional 
stories  educated  the  people  in  those  days;  and  when  they  looked 
back  to  what  their  forefathers  were,  and  when  they  looked  at  all 
the  appliances  of  modem  education,  he  did  not  think  that  they 
had  much  reason  to  be  proud.  There  was  one  thing  that  they 
must  remember,  and  that  was  that  they  had  a  valuable  means  of 
education  in  the  study  of  their  own  history,  and  the  more  he 
knew  of  it  the  more  he  would  recommend  its  study.  There  was 
much  in  it,  no  doubt,  which  they  had  no  reason  to  feel  proud  of. 
It  often  told  of  nobles  who  were  faithless.  But  all  through  the 
course  of  the  history  of  Scotland  they  felt  that  among  the  great  body 
of  the  people  there  always  existed  a  strong  feeling  both  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  independence  of  the  country,  and  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  royal  line — (Hear,  hear) — and  this  feeling  of  loyalty  and 
independence  shone  brightly  above  the  faithlessness  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  weakness  as  well  as  the  poverty  of  the  country.  (Ap- 
plause.) Through  the  long  course  of  their  history,  the  people 
combined  to  resist  the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  and  the  other  in- 
vaders, and  maintained  Scotch  independence,  and  their  own  royal 
line,  until  they  were  able  to  unite  with  England  upon  equal  teims. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  The  fieu^t  could  not  be  impressed  too 
much  upon  the  people  that  the  more  they  looked  back  into  the 
history  of  the  country  the  more  would  they  find  people  guided  by 
high  and  noble  feeling»  by  a  feeling  which  soared  high  above  their 
own  selfish  interests,  a  feeling  of  freedom  and  independence,  which 
ought  to  be  maintained  at  all  risks  and  hazards.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
applause.)  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  old  Scotch 
feeling  of  freedom  and  independence  should  be  pei*petuated  and 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  A  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  a  ^owledge  of  how  to  acquire  money,  was  all  very  well, 
but  while  they  imparted  such  an  education  as  enabled  every  man 
to  take  his  share  in  the  busy,  active  part  of  life,  that  part  of  his 
education  should  not  be  neglected  which  taught  him  to  see  that 
there  were  other  things  far  above  worldly  and  selfish  interests 
which  ought  to  inspire  his  heart,  and  guide  him  through  life. 
(Applause.)  Proceeding,  the  Provost  said  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  there  was  among  the  poorer  class  in  the  country  a  great 
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amount  of  improvidence  and  idleness,  although  it  had  to  be  bone 
in  mind  that  they  had  much  to  contend  with  in  the  Tarabie 
nature  of  the  climate.      He  could  conceive  no  better  means  of 
educating  them  out  of  their  present  position  than  by  teadiing 
them   to  look   back   upon  the   history  of  their  country,  wbi^ 
would  teach  them  to  rely  more  upon  their  own  ezertioiis  and 
their  own  industry,  as  well  as  to  look  beyond  their  persmai 
anxieties.      (Applause.)     They  had  heard  a  great  deal  latdy 
about  free  education,  but  while  he  was  in  politics  a  liberal,  he 
had  some  old-fashioned  ideas,  and  he  must  say  that,  in  bis  opinioii, 
to  introduce  free  education  would  not  only  reduce  it  to  a  thing  of 
little  value,  but  would  destroy  that  noble  feeling  which  prompted 
the  artisan  to  pinch  himself  in  order  that  his  son  might  be  well 
educated.     (Hear,   hear.)     Free   education   would   destroy  tliat 
glorious  feeling  of  independence  that  had  ever  characterised  Scotdi- 
men,  and  should  animate  them  to  the  last  stroke  of  time.     Enter- 
taining these  feelings,  he  had  great  pleasure  in  taking  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society.      It  was  devoted  to  mn^infAiwing  what 
was  good  and  valuable,  and  its  main  object  was  to  conserve  all 
that  was  good  and  true  in  Highland  life  and  character,  and  to 
promote  education  in  the  highest  and  best  sense.     (Applause.) 
The  Society  should  do  its  utmost  to  teach  the  Highland  people 
that  what  was  only  valuable  and  worthy  of  being  contended  for 
was  that  which  was  obtained  through  industry  and  actual  exer 
tion  on  their  part — that  education  was  only  valuable  if  son^t 
for  its  own  siJce,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  freedom  and  the  know- 
ledge which  it  gave ;  and  teach  them  also  to  look  back  into  the 
history  of  former  times,  and  learn  the  valuable  lesson  that  it  wai 
their  duty  to  look  far  above  individual  comfort  and  individual 
grievances,  and  endeavour  to  realise  a  higher  ideaL     (Loud  ap- 
plause.) 

Mr  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  Maiyburgh,  who  replied,  said  he  had 
always  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  the  question  of  education. 
Speaking  of  elementary  education  in  the  Highlands,  he  said  manj 
difficulties  had  to  be  contended  with.  The  question  of  scfaod 
attendance  was  one  of  the  most  serious.  This  was  a  matter  which 
he  thought  ought  to  occupy  the  attention  of  membera  of  School 
Boards  and  others  more  than  it  did.  (Hear,  hear.)  Some  Boards 
were  quite  content  if  they  appointed  a  default  officer.  This 
should  not  be  the  case.  The  prosecution  of  parents  for  n^lecting 
to  send  their  children  to  school  was  looked  upon  as  harsh ;  and  he 
believed  more  in  the  personal  influence  of  those  who  conmianded 
respect  in  the  district  for  a  change  for  the  better,  than  in  bdj 
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measure  of  compulsion.  (Applansa)  With  regard  to  the  Provost's 
remaric  about  free  education,  he  might  say  that  he  had  found  that 
those  who  had  paid  school  fees  attended  school  with  more  satis- 
&ction  to  themselres,  their  parents,  and  their  teachers.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact)  however,  his  experience  led  him  to  think  that 
education,  if  compulsory,  should,  if  not  free,  be  at  least  cheap. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 

Mr  £.  H.  Macmillan,  Caledonian  Bank,  proposed  the  toast 
of  '*  Kindred  Societies,"  and  in  doing  so,  referred  to  the  good  work 
which  was  being  carried  on  by  the  various  societies.  He  had  ex- 
pected that  he  would  have  been  able  to  couple  the  toast  with  the 
name  of  Mr  Home,  of  the  Geological  Survey.  (Applause.)  He, 
however,  had  found  it  impossible  to  be  present.  They  were  glad, 
however,  to  have  Dr  Aitken  with  them,  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  Uie  Field  Club.  The  Secretary  of  the  Graelic  Society  had 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Transactions 
bad  been  issued  during  the  past  year;  and  he  (Mr  Macmillan) 
might  mention  that  the  Scientific  Society  and  Field  Club  had 
issued  during  .the  year  the  first  volume  of  their  Transactions. 
(Applause.) 

Dr  Aitken,  in  reply,  said  he  was  glad  the  Field  Club  should 
have  for  its  President  one  so  distingui&ed,  and  one  likely  to  be- 
come more  distinguished  than  he  was.  Mr  Home  had  already 
solved  a  question  which  had  long  puzzled  men  in  his  own  pro- 
fession— Uie  geological  problem  in  the  North- West  of  Sutherland. 
(Applause.)  In  speaking  to  the  toast,  he  said  he  understood  that 
ihe  societies  he  was  expected  to  represent  were  three  in  number. 
Iliere  was  the  Literary  and  Debating  Society — a  very  vigorous 
Society — and  he  knew  of  no  other  better  field  for  training  young 
men  to  acquit  themselves  with  credit  in  life  than  in  that  associa- 
tion. (Applause.)  The  older  Society — the  Literary  Institute — 
had  thought  desirable  to  connect  itself  with  the  Field  Club,  not 
for  want  of  papers  or  energy,  but  owing  to  so  many  nights  being 
devoted  to  the  various  societies,  that  the  members  could  not 
attend  all  the  meetings.  (Applause.)  In  regard  to  the  Field 
dub,  its  sphere  was  to  d^  with  the  natural  phenomena  and 
archaeology  of  the  district.  (Applause.)  The  Gaelic  Society  sub- 
sisted for  preserving  the  language  and  folk-lore  of  the  people. 
(Applause.)  The  one  dealt  with  the  physical  features  of  the 
country,  and  the  other  with  the  life  of  the  people.  (Applause.) 
It  was  most  important  that  i)eople  should  be  conversant  with  the 
history  and  traditions  of  their  own  race,  and  he  was  pleased  to 
observe  that  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Gaelic  Society  the  history 
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of  the  language  of  the  country  occupied  a  meet  important  pait.  ■ 
He  knew  of  nothing  in  that  direction  more  important  than  tbai  I 
contributed   by   Mr   Macbain,   Raining's  School.     If  they  onee  I 
allowed  the  language  of  the  country  to  go  down,  they  might  do  1 
what  they  pleased )  they  might  legislate  and  take  all  possible  pre- 
cautions, but  they  would  be  lost  as  a  people,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it  they  could  not  do  better  than  study  it.     (Applause.)    If 
the  two  Societies  worked  together  he  thought  the  history  and  folk- 
lore of  this  district  would  be  worked  up  better  than  any  other  dis- 
trict in  Scotland.     (Applause.) 

Mr  Alex.  Mackenzie,  Ballifeary,  in  a  humorous  speech,  gave 
''The  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  Inverness.'' 
In  doing  so  he  spoke  of  the  important  schemes  which  they  had  to 
deal  with.  He  mentioned  that  ¥rithin  the  last  few  years  the 
Police  Commissioners  had  expended  a  sum  of  £100,000  on  gas  aad 
water.  (Applause.)  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Queen,  oo 
the  occasion  of  her  jubilee,  would  remember  the  Provost  of  ilie 
Capital  of  the  Highlands,  and  that  when  they  next  met  he  would 
have  the  honour  to  call  upon  Sir  Henry  Cockbum  Macandrew  to 
reply  for  the  toast.     (Applause.) 

The  Provost  said  he  did  not  know  what  her  Majesty  might 
be  pleased  to  do  by-and-bye ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  of  Uus— 
that  if  these  honours  were  to  be  flying  about,  the  Provost  of 
Inverness  had  as  good  a  title  as  any  one  else,  and  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.     (Hear,  hear,  and  applausa) 

Mr  William  Mackay,  solicitor,  proposed  the  toast  of  "The  Noo- , 
Resident  Members  of  the  Society."  He  mentioned  that  of  the  300 
members  of  the  Society,  200  were  non-resident,  so  that  they  were 
a  very  numerous  body  A  reference  to  the  syllabus  would  also 
show  that  they  were  an  important  body,  no  fewer  than  15  of  the 
26  papers  being  by  non-resident  members.     (Applause.) 

Mr  F.  Macdonald,  farmer,  Druidag,  replied  in  Gbelic. 

Mr  G.  J.  Campbell,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "  The  Clergy  of 
all  Denominations,"  said  that  while  the  present  company  could  not 
be  expected  to  subscribe  to  all  the  religious  tenets  represented  bj 
the  subject  of  this  toast,  still  they  could  all  sympathise  with,  vA 
appreciate  the  main  objects  of  the  clerical  profession  — (Applause) 
— even  though  all  their  clerical  friends  did  not  claim  apostoUc  suc- 
cession. (Laughter.)  The  clergy  had  in  the  past  taken  the  deepest 
interest  in  all  that  conduced  to  the  well-being  of  society,  and  Uiey 
were  doing  so  still.  They  were  in  bygone  ages,  as  they  were  b 
the  present  day,  in  the  forefront  as  pioneers  of  civihsstioD, 
going  with  their  lives  in  their  hand  into  the  darkest  conen  of 
tiie  earthy  shedding  the  light  of  truth,  inculcating  the  doctrineB  of 
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rectitude  and  morality  and  good-will  among  men,  and  breaking 
up  the  fjBdlow  ground  for  the  advancement  of  social  and  commercial 
proBperity.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  influence  they  had  on  society 
might  be  traced  in  many  ways,  but  perhaps  in  none  more  oonspicu- 
ooflly  than  in  the  innumerable  costly  and  ornamental,  and  even 
in  their  ruins,  almost  everlasting  architectural  edifices  erected  for 
religious  purposes.  They  had  also  great  influence  in  moulding  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  people  by  the  action  and  intelligent  interest 
they  had  taken  in  education  and  literature.  The  cause  of  (Gaelic 
literature  was  laid  under  deepest  obligation  to  their  order,  through 
the  valuable  record  of  the  far  off  centuries  handed  down  to  us  in 
the  Book  of  Deer.  (Applause.)  The  tendency  of  the  present  day 
was  to  deny  to  the  clergy  the  privilege  of  entering  into  the  discus- 
sion of  civil  and  political  reforms,  but  while  he  (Mr  Campbell) 
could  not  coincide  with  that  view,  he  believed  it  depended 
very  much  on  the  judiciousness  with  which  they  treated  those 
questions  whether  they  could  command  the  sympathies  and 
support  of  their  people  on  entering  into  those  secular  battlefields. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  functions  of  the  clergy  were  more  pastoral 
than  political,  and  in  their  high  calling  they  deserved  the  highest 
regard  of  the  people.  Let  us  be  able  to  say  of  each  of  them, 
when  called  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship — 

**  His  head  was  silvered  o'er  with  age. 
And  long  experience  made  him  sage ; 
In  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold 
He  fed  his  flocks  and  penned  his  fold  ; 
His  wisdom  and  his  honest  fame 
Through  all  the  country  raised  his  name." 

The  Rev.  G.  Mackay,  Beauly,  in  reply,  said  he  had  always 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  all  matters  affecting  the  wel&re  of  the 
people  of  the  EQghlands,  and  would  always  do  what  he  could  to 
promote  their  best  and  highest  interests.     (Applause.) 

Treasurer  Jonathan  Boss,  proposed  **  The  Press,"  and  Mr  D. 
K.  Clark,  Inverness  Courier,  replied. 

Mr  Mackenzie,  Silverwells,  said  the  toast  assigned  to  him 
was  one  which  he  had  the  gi*eatest  possible  pleasure  in  proposing, 
and  which  he  was  certain  would  be  received  with  the  cordiality 
and  enthusiasm  it  deserved.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  the  "  Health 
of  their  worthy  Chairman  and  Chief,"  Kintail.  (Applause.)  Kin- 
tail  was  always  ready  to  further  the  interests  of  all  their  local 
associations,  societies,  and  institutions.  As  an  agriculturist,  he 
had  set  a  noble  example  to  tenants  and  tenant-farmers,  and  one 
which  many  of  their  large  landed  proprietors  would  do  well  to 
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follow.  (Hear,  bear.)  He  was  heir  to  princely  poBseseions,  and 
with  the  experience  uiub  gained,  it  said  much  for  hie  Aiture  as  a 
landlord.  (Applause.)  He  might  also  say  that  Kintail  did  not 
do  like  man;  of  their  lairds,  after  collecting  their  rente  in  the 
North,  go  and  lire  in  the  great  Metropolis.  No,  he  preferred  to 
lire  in  the  Highlands  and  among  the  Highland  people,  where  be 
was  both  loved  and  respected.  (Applause.)  He  asked  them  to  fill 
ap  their  gUsseB  and  drink  to  the  health  of  our  Ohainnaa  and  Ohief, 
Kintail,  with  all  the  honours.     (Applause  and  Highland  honours.) 

The  Chairman  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  thanked 
the  company  for  their  kind  expressions  of  esteem. 

Bailie  Charles  Hat^y  proposed  the  health  of  "The  Croupiers," 
which  was  responded  to  by  Mr  G.  J.  Campbell,  solicitor. 

The  health  of  "ThehoBt,"MrMacfarlaue,  baring  been  heartily 
pledged,  the  company  separated.  During  the  erening  songB  were 
given  by  Dr  Sinclur  Macdonald,  Mr  Mowatt,  Mr  Uocpherson, 
Mr  G.  J.  CarapbeU,  Mr  Fraser,  lUinoia ;  Mr  William  Mackay,  Mr 
Whyte,  and  otbers.  During  dinner  and  between  the  toasts  Pipe- 
Seijeant  Paul  Mackillop  deUgbted  the  company  with  mai«be«  aind 
strathspeys,  played  in  excellent  style  on  the  pipee.  His  spirited 
eCrainB  roused  the  feelings  of  the  company,  and  an  excellent  r«el, 
in  which  moet  of  those  present  took  part,  was  engaged  in  towards 
the  dose  of  the  proceedings. 

As  already  stated  one  of  those  who  entertained  the  company 
assembled  at  dinner,  was  Mr  William  Fraser,  of  Elgin,  lUinois, 
U.S.A.  Mr  Fraser  had  been  forty  years  in  America,  and  the  fol- 
lowing poem  of  his  own  composition,  vividly  describes  his  first  im- 
pressions of  the  country,  and  the  home-sickness  that  made  him 
sigh  there  for  Highland  heather,  glens,  streams,  and  the  social  life 
to  which  he  was  accustomed.  Bett«r  arquaintance  with  the  land 
of  his  adoption,  however,  softened  his  regrets,  but  nerer  killed  the 
Highlander  in  bis  natnre.  The  poem  wbich  Mr  Fraser  recited 
was  OS  follows : — 

FintJPart. 
'Nuair  bha  na  b-uaislean  mi  cinntiun  cmaidh  i^mn, 
Anns  an  Taobh  Tnatb  's  an  robh  sinn  an  Alb', 
Dh'  fflrich  fuaim  oimn  gu  dhol  thar  chuaintibh, 
'S  do  db-America  gbluais  sinn  le  fonn  air  falbh  ; 
Is  ann  sna  Staitean  air  tir  do  chaidh  sinn, 
'N  ceann  iomadb  la  dbuinn  fabi  muigh  air  fairg*, 
'S  cha  mhor  toil-inntinn  a  gheibh  'san  tir  so, 
Oir  'h  iomadh  ni  a  tha  ga  deanamh  searbh. 
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Air  dol  dheth  bord  dhoinn  aig  criooh  ar  aeolaidhi 

'Sa'  bhaile  mhor  ud  do  'n  ainm  New  York, 

Bha  sluagh  gu  leoir  as  fi[ach  taobh  'n  Roinn  Eorp  aim 

Dheth  na  h-uile  seorsa  'a  air  iomadh  dreach. 

Bu  chnapan  "  nigger  "  gach  fear  a  tri  dhiubh, 

Mar  ri  na  miltean  do  Gheangaich  ghlas, 

'S  ma  their  mi  'n  fhirinn  g}ir  mi  bha  sgith  dheth, 

Ma'n  d'  fhuair  mi  m'  imrich  a  thogail  as. 

Gach  cenm  a  sbinbhlas  sinn  feadh  na  dath'chsa, 
Gur  Goille  dhuth-ghorm  i  air  fad, 
Tha  ruith  gu  siorruidh  gun  cheann  no  crioch  oirr' 
Is  beachain  fiadhaich  tha  innt'  gu  pailt'; 
Cha  'n  fhaic  sinn  fraoch  ann  a'  fas  air  aonach, 
No  sruth  a  caochan  ruith  soiileir  glan, 
Ach  buig  is  geoban,  's  na  rathadan  mora, 
Na'n  sluic  mhi-chomhnard  le  stumpan  grod. 

'S  ge  do  shaoil  sinn  gu  'm  bu  duthaich  shaor  i, 
Tha  sinn  fo  dhaors'  innt'  nach  robh  sinn  riamh, 
Le  obair  chruaidh  ann  gun  suim  do  dh-uaraibh, 
'S  cha  ghabhar  truas  dhinn  ged  bhiodh  sinn  sgith  ; 
Bithidh  glaodh  oimn  eirigh  mu  'n  gann  is  leir  dhuinn, 
'S  air  baU  gum  feum  sinn  a  dhol  ri  gniomh, 
'S  bho  mhoch  gu  anmoch  sinn  's^  mar  ainmhidh, 
'S  le'cabhaig  anbarraich  ag  ith  ar  bidh. 

Cha  bhi  na  trathan  's  an  km  am  b'tibhaist  dhuinn, 
A.ch  air  aman  daicheal  nach  do  chleachd  sinn  riamh; 
'Nuair  theid  gairm  oimn  a  dhol  da  'n  ionnsaidh, 
Theid  clag  no  dudach  a'  sud  a  thoirm ; 
Theid  suidhe  ri  biadh  ann  gun  bheannachd  iarraidh, 
'S  gach  fear  a'  lionadh  gu  grad  a  bhroinn, 
'S  cho  grad  aig  eirigh  am  feadh  tha  bheul  Ian, 
'S  cha  ghabh  fear  eis  ri  fear  tha  as  a  dheigh. 

Gur  h-e  an  Ion  's  trie  bhitheas  air  bord  aca, 

Na  staoigean  mor  dheth  na  mhuic-fhooil  ghlaiSy 

Is  ti  searbh  air  nach  bi  mor  tharbhachd. 

Gun  an  siucar  dearg  'chuireadh  dhith  'n  droch  bhlas ; 

Is  ^'stuth  na  Toiseachd**  air  an  robh  sinn  eolach, 

Cha  'n  fhaodar  ol  ann  mar  bu  chleachd, 

Tha  e  air  a  dhiteadh  air  feadh  na  tir-sa, 

'S  gum  bheil  a  bhinn  air  a  toirt  a  mach. 
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Our  boohd  ar  oaramh  an  ao  air  airidh, 

Is  ann  na'n  ndih'dean  cha  gabh  sinn  tlachd, 

B'i  tir  a  phianaidh  do  dhoin'  ia  ainbhidh, 

'S  oha  'n  'eil  na  h-aimsirean  mar  ba  chleacbd ; 

Tha  teaa  ia  fnachd  ann  a  tha  ro  chroaidh  oimn, 

Bhiiheas  cur  drooh  ^h^^"'^^  oimn  's  toirt  dhinn  ar  dreach, 

'S  oha  mhor  creutair  a  ohi  mi  fein  ann, 

Qadi  fear  ia  te  dhiubh  ach  biorach  glas. 

Ri  am  an  t«unhraidh  sinn  sffith  ia  fann  ann, 

On  'm  bi  ar  teangan  a  mach  le  teas, 

A  bhitheas  ga'r  sarachadh  's  toirt  ar  cail  nainn, 

Is  sinn  mar  sgail  ann  air  leagbadh  as ; 

Bithidh  'm  fsSlaB  braonach  a'  mith  na  chaochanan, 

SioB  bh'ar  n-aodann  na  shmthan  cas, 

'S  an  toisg*  a  ghnath  gu  'm  feum  bhi  lamh  rinn, 

'S  sinn  tioram,  paiteaoh  ag  eigfaeachd  deoch. 

'S  tha  geamhradh  groamach  a  tha  cranndaidh  fuar  ann, 

Le  geur  gbaoth  tuath  agos  frasan  sneachd, 

Ga  char  gu  domhal  is  cathadh  mor  leis, 

'S  gum  bith  na  roidean  gu  h-uile  tachd'. 

'Mur  bi  botan  oimn  is  pailteas  comhdaich 

Cha  bhi  doigh  air  a  dhol  a  mach, 

'S  tha  ghaoth  cho  reodht  ann  's  gim  gearr  i  'n  t-sroA  dhinn 

'S  gum  bi  gach  Ion  ann  cho  cruaidh  ri  clach. 

'S  e  sud  am  fuaohda  a  dh'fhagas  groamach 

Na  h-uile  troaghan  a  bhioe  an  aire, 

Our  leoir  a  cheird  dha  bhi  cumail  blaiths  air ; 

Is  connadh  gearta  gum  feum  bhi  pailt', 

'S  bithidh  'm  fuachd  air  uairean  a'  fiughinn  buaidh  oimn 

QeA  h-ann  na  'r  suain  a  bhitheadh  sinn  'n  ar  leab', 

Is  mur  bi  teine  mor  ann  an  impis  roedaidh, 

Cha  mhor  nach  reoth  sinn  'nar  suidhe  steach. 

Ach  a'  mhuinntir  straiceil  a  tha  'san  ait  so, 

'S  e  an  t4im  is  fhearr  leo  'nuair  thig  an  sneachd  ; 

Bithidh  iad  nan  caoiribh  a'  ruith  air  slaoid  ann, 

Is  duig  W  ghliongarachd  ri  'n  cuid  each. 

Aig  dol  mu'n  cuairt'  anns  an  am  a's  fuaire, 

'S  an  sneachd  mu'n  cluasan  ga  chur  gu  pailt', 

A'  ruith  W  leumachd  's  gach  taobh  an  lair  dhuinn, 

'6  an  cuip  ag  eigneachadh  speid  nan  each. 
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Air  latha  na  Sabaid,  do  dh-aite  a'  chraUiaibh, 
Cha  bhi  ach  ainmig  aon  neach  air  chois, 
Ach  ann  an  carbadaibh  dol  do'n  tseannoin, 
*S  a'  rnith  'sa  stararaich  le'n  iomadh  each; 
Tha  iomadh  seoni  ann  do  bharail  neonach 
Nach  'eil  a'  oordadh  air  aona  bheachd, 
Is  coid  mi-churamach  mar  na  bruidean, 
Is  cha'n  'eil  umhlaohd  do  Shabaid  ac'. 

Tha  cuid  do  dh-Albanaich  feadh  na  duth'ch'  so 

Gu  tnr  chair  ciil  ris  gach  cleachdadh  coir 

A  lean  ri'n  sinnsearean  air  feadh  nan  linntean. 

Is  cha'n  'eil  suim  ac'  ga'n  cumail  beo. 

Ach  mar  na  Qeiniilich  tha  ma'n  cuairt  orr' 

A'  &8  gu  fnar-chritheach  le'n  coid  stoir, 

'S  cha  chan  iad  Oailig  ach  'deanamh  tair  oirr* 

Oed  's  ann  innt  cha'n  araoh  'n  uair  bha  iad  og. 

'S  gur  trie  mi  cuimhneachdainn  air  na  tioman 

Bhitheadh  agam  fhein  ann  an  Albainn  thall, 

'S  bithidh  mulad  diblidh  a'  tighinn  air  m'  inntinn 

'S  gar  iomadh  sgriob  bhios  i  toirt  a  nail, 

A'  raith  ga  eatrom  air  feadh  an  aonaich, 

Mar  bha  mi  aon  uair  an  tir  nam  beann 

A'  clainntinn  toirmean  nan  allt  's  nan  caochan 

Bhiodh  mireach,  sgaoilteach  raith  feadh  nan  gleann. 

Aig  Nollaig  aoibhneach  is  La  Bliadhn'  Uir  ann, 
Gar  sinn  bhiodh  sanndach,  le  claich  is  ceol, 
Bhiodh  sard  is  danns'  ann  air  feisd  is  bainnsibh, 
Gan  dad  a  sgraiuge  no  dh'olc  na  'r  coir ; 
Is  gam  ba  ghuanach  a  bhiodh  na  graagaichean 
Bhiodh  m'an  caairt  dhainn  ga  critheil  coir, 
Ga  cairdeal,  eibhneach,  gan  eagal  cleir  oimn 
Do  thaobh  bheasan  bha  saor  bho  ghbid. 

Air  bhi  air  chaairt  dhainn  car  bheagan  bhliadhnaibh 

'N  taobh  airde  n'  iar  do  Staid  New  York, 

'S  o'n  bha  m'  fearann  daor  ann  's  gan  mor  mhaoin  againn 

Choir  sinn  ar  n-aodainn  ri  dhol  na  b'fhaid', 

Agas  sheol  sinn  thar  lochaibh  mora 

Do  dh-Dlinois  nam  faichean  glas 

'San  fhearann  chomhnard  gun  choilltean  domhal 

Is  ghabh  sinn  comhnaidh  air  abhainn  Fox. 
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Uam  b'i  bo  datluucli  nam  prairie  labach, 
Na  'a  sealladh  ur  dhuinn  'a  na  h-uile  ceam, 
Ib  fenr  gu  doiat'  orr*  gn  ruig  ar  gluinean, 
Ou  dosrach  ilrar  'b  gu  gorm  a,'  &b  ; 
Qnn  chrodh  no  cooraidi  ri  iotnain  caoin  aim, 
Acb  crith  sa  ghaoith  aim  mar  thonoaibb  (airg, 
'Ba'  fas  'a  a'  criODadh  o  chian  nan  ciantan 
Is  aig  gach  fiadh-bheathach  'na  aite  taimh. 

Seeottd  Part. 
Tha  iomadk  aeona  do  dh-tdnbhidh  beo  ann, 
Qnn  dragh  no  eolas  air  lathaidhean  dhaoiu, 
Tha  feidh  nan  crocan  a'  ruith  nan  drobhan  ann 
Is  cearcan  boidheach  mar  bhiodh  'san  fhraoch. 
Tha  madraidh-alld'  agiis  aionnaich  sheolt  ann, 
AguB  gobharan  beaga  maol, 
'B  tha  'n  tnnnag  spogach  a'  snamh  gach  Ion  ann 
Is  pailteae  dhrobhacban  do  ghlas  gbeoidb. 
Tha  monm  eon  ann  a  bhioB  ri  oeol  ann, 
Cbo  binn  ri  ameorach  am  barr  nan  craobh, 
Tha  na  h-aibhnicheon  b  iasg  gu  leor  annt' 
Gnn  aig  neach  coir  orr*,  ach  iad  gu  aaor. 
'S  tha  iomadh  doigh  air  bhi  deanamh  beo-ahlaint', 
'8  cba'n  'ell  an  Ion  ann  no  'm  fearann  daor, 
*&  mur  bhith  aon  do-bheart  a  bhioB  g'ar  leon  ann 
Bhitheadh  ainn  cho  doigheil  'sa  shireadh  ana. 
Ach  tha  aon  droch  bhuaidhann  d'am  beil  sinn  buailteach 
Bhioa  ga'r  cur  tuathal  'e  ga'r  fagail  clilh — 
'S  e  ain  droch  eucail,  ris  an  canar  agu«, 
Is  cha  mhor  creutair  uach  dean  i  chlaoidb. 
On  'm  bi  na  ceudan  air  chrith  is  dreun  orr* 
Uar  dhuill'  air  gheig  bhiodh  air  chrith  le  gaoith, 
'8  cha'n  aim  gun  reuean  a  bheir  mi  beum  dhi, 
Oir  'a  iomadh  eiginn  's  na  chuir  i  mi. 
'Nnair  gbeibh  suairceag  ud  lamb  an  uachdar, 
"S  i  chaireas  gluasad  na  m'  fhuil  's  na  m'  fbeoil, 
Migreannach,  gruamach,  is  fiordhroch  shnuadh  orm, 
"S  bithidh  mi  cho  fuar  an"  ri  stocan  reotht'. 
'8  m'an  gann  gnn  gluaia  mi 's  gum  falbh  am  foachd  sin 
Thig  teas  cho  cruaidh  orm  'a  ged  bhitbina  roifidt'. 
Mi  'n  gbnath  riluaagan  gun  fhoia  no  auain  domh, 
Och,  gur  mi-ahuaimhneach  a  bhios  mo  choir. 
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B'i  sin  a'  bhan-0uireach  a  dh'thanas  teann  num, 
'8  a  chuireas  greanu  orm  thighinn  a'm  choir, 
Is  ged  bhiodh  aing  orm  cha  toir  i  taing  dhomh 
Is  cha  ghabh  ceannsachdainn  oirr*  le  deoin. 
'Noair  a  smuanaich  mi  gun  d'thug  i  fuath  dhomh 
'8  gun  d'rinn  mi  fuadach  uam  ri'm  bheo, 
Thig  i  gun  naire  a  ris  char  failt'  orm, 
'8  a  dh  fhantainn  lamh  rium  ge  b'oil  le  m'  fheoiL 

Is  i  a'  bhana-Qheangach  a  tha  gun  naii*  i, 

*S  ann  orm  tha  'n  tamailt  mi  faicinn  riamh  ; 

'N  aair  dh'eireas  teum  oirr*  cha  bhi  mi  reidh  rithe ; 

Ach  gheibh  mi  greudhadh  uaipe  nach  bi  clL 

Mo  cheton  is  m'eanchainn  bithidh  troimh  a  cheile, 

Is  gach  cnaimh  nam  chreubhag  bithidh  bruite,  sgith, 

Gam  b'fhearr  dhomh  fein  bhi  fo  phlaigh  na  h-£ipbid 

'Naair  throideas  breanag  na  bhi  'san  tir. 

Ach,  taing  dha'n  Ti-mhath,  gun  d'£huar  mi  caibht's  i, 

Is  iomadh  ctiingealachd  bha  na  deigh, 

'8  le  taillidh  braidhne  cha  bhi  ga  maoitheadh, 

Ach  bithidh  mi  chaoidh  gaidhe  dhi  siubhal  reidh. 

'8  a  nis  cho-dhanain  le  comhairle  dhurachdalch 

Do  mo  lachd-dathcha  'san  tir  ga  leir — 

Gun  iad  bhi  diombach  no'm  misneachd  cal  riutha 

Gre  do  bhiodh  cuisean  dol  uairean  fiar. 

* 

20th  January  1886. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  this  date  for  the  purpose  of  nominat- 
ing office-bearers  for  1886.  The  following  new  members  were 
elected,  viz : — Mr  A.  D.  Campbell,  of  Kilmartin,  Glen^Urquhart, 
life  member  ;  and  Mr  John  Home,  G^logical  8urvey,  Inverness ; 
Mr  Alexander  Gow,  of  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  Dundee ;  and  Mr 
Alexander  Mowat,  of  the  Scottish  Highlander ,  Inverness,  ordinary 
members.  All  the  business  having  been  ti-ansacted,  the  meeting 
assumed  the  form  of  a  Highland  Ceilidh,  which  was  highly  en- 
joyed by  all  present. 

27th  January  1886. 

At  the  meeting  on  this  date,  office-bearers  for  1886  wei« 
elected.  The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  8ociety,  viz  : 
— Mr  Kenneth  J.  Matheson,  yr.  of  Lochalsh,  life  member  ;  Sheriff 
Blair,  Inverness;  and  Colonel  Charles  Edward  8tewart,  C.I.E., 
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C.M.G.  (of  the  Afghan  Frontier  Commission),  Omockenoch, 
Oatehouse,  Kirkcudbright,  honorary  members ;  Mr  John  Mic- 
lennan,  teacher,  Inveraadale,  Gkdrloch  ;  Mr  Alexander  MitcheU, 
The  Dispensary,  Inverness ;  and  Mr  Alexander  MacdonaH, 
master  carpenter,  62  Tomnahurich  Street,  Inremess,  ordinary 
members;  and  Mr  Roderick  MacOorquodale,  42  Union  Street, 
Inverness,  as  an  apprentice  member. 

3rd  Fbbruaby  1886. 

At  the  meeting  on  this  date  the  following  new  members  were 
elected,  viz.: — Mr  James  £.  B.  Baillie  of  Dochfonr,  and  Mr 
Edward  Herbert  Wood  of  Baasay,  both  life  members ;  Dr  F.  F. 
M.  Moir,  Aberdeen,  honorary;  and  Mr  Ralph  Krwkine  Mao- 
donald,  Gorindah,  Queensland  ;  Mr  James  Cook,  commission  agent, 
Inverness ;  Mr  Hugh  Macpherson,  merchant,  Castle  Street,  Inver- 
ness ;  Mr  Wm.  Fraser  of  Elgin,  IllinoiG,  U.S.A.;  Dr  Sinclair  Mac- 
donald,  Inverness;  and  Mr  William  Mackay,  Argyle  Street, 
Inverness,  ordinary  members.  Some  routine  business  having  been 
transacted,  Mr  Oolin  Chisholm,  Inverness,  read  the  following 
series  of 

UNPUBLISHED  OLD  GAELIC  SONGS. 

Our  worthy  secretary,  Mr  William  Mackenzie,  arranged  that 
I  should  read  a  few  old  songs  for  you  this  evening. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  most  of  these  songs  never  appeared 
as  yet  in  print,  but  some  of  them  have  been  partially  published. 
For  instance  :-^There  are  only  thirteen  verses  of  "  Oran  mor  Mkk- 
Leoidy"  given  in  Mackenzie's  "  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry,"  whereas 
I  give  twenty-seven  vei*ses  of  it.  The  same  remark  may  also 
apply  to  two  or  three  others,  which  have  been  printed  in  part 
only,  and  which  I  give  as  full  as  I  ever  heard  them  sung.  Every 
song  on  my  list  for  this  evening  I  used  to  hear,  and  oould  recite 
parts  of  them  before  I  left  Strathglass,  over  fifty  years  ago.  Last 
Autumn,  when  I  was  in  Kintiail,  Captain  Alexander  Matheson, 
shipowner,  Domie,  generously  placed  his  large  collection  of  Gaelic 
songs  in  manuscript  at  my  disposal.  It  is  through  his  kindnees 
that  I  was  enabled  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the  most  of 
the  songs  I  now  give  to  this  Society.  If  any  other  person  will 
give  us  better  versions  of  these  songs,  no  one  will  be  more 
pleased  than  I  will. 

The  first  song  I  will  give  you  is  one  composed  by  Roderick 
Mackenzie,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  heir  apparent  of  Apple- 
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oBBy  but  who  was  supplanted  by  some  means  which  I  never 
ard  sufficiently  explained. 

Thoir  a  nail  dhuinn  am  botul, 

Cuir  an  deoch  so  mu'n  cuairt ; 
Tha'  m  inntinn  gle  dheonach 

Dhol  a  sheoladh  thar  chuan, 
A  dh-ionnsuidh  an  aite 

Gus  na  bharc  am  mor  shluagh, 
Gu  eilean  Naomh  Main. 

'S  cha  bhi  mal  dha  thoirt  bhuainn. 

Ach,  Aonghais  Mhic-Amhla, 

Tha  mi  an  geall  ort  ro  mbor, 
Bho  'n  a  sgriobh  thu  na  briathran 

'S  an  gniomh  le  do  mheoir ; 
Gu  'n  cuir  thu  dha'r  n-ionnsuidh 

Long  Ghallda  nan  seol, 
Ruith-chuip  air  a  clair — 

"  Overhaul  and  lei  go" 

So  a'  bhliadhna  tha  saraicht' 

Air  fear  gun  aiteach  gun  stumd ; 
'Nuair  theid  each  ann  sa  Mhiurt 

Bis  an  aiteach  le  surd  ; 
Tha  luchd-riaghlaidh  an  aite 

Dha  'm  aicheadh  gu  dldth, 
^8  gur  e  'n  stiuir  thoirt  an  iar  dhi 

Ni  is  ciataiche  dhuinn. 

Ma  's  e  reitheachan  chaorach 

An  aite  dhaoine  bhitheas  ann, 
Bidh  Albainn  an  tra  sin 

Na  fasaich  do'n  Fhraing ; 
'Nuair  a  thig  Bonaparte 

Le  laimh  laidir  a  nail, 
Bidh  na  cibeirean  truagh  dbeth, 

'8  cha  truagh  linn  an  dJl. 

'Nuair  a  thig  orra  'm  bracsaidh 

'8  gach  gsJar  bhitheas  ann, 
A'  chloimh  cha'n  i  's  fiiasa 

Dha'n  tachus  gu  teann, 
An  t-al  a  bhi  diobairt 

'Sa  chaoil'  anns  gach  gleann 
An  stoc  gun  bhi  lathair 

'8  am  mal  bhi  air  chalL 
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Ma  ni  sixme  seoladh 

'8  ga!n  deonaichear  dhuinn 
Gu  'n  robh  Righ  naa  Gnusan 

A  ghnath  air  ar  8tiuir ; 
Dba  nar  gleidheadh's  da'r  teamadh 

Bho  gach  gabhadh  is  cuis, 
Gu  taobh  thall  na  iairge, 

Ma's  a  crannchur  e  dhoiniL 

Bithidh  am  bradan  air  linn'  ann 

'Sna  miltean  do  dh-iheidh, 
Bithidh  gach  eun  air  na  crannaibh 

'8  ann  am  barraibh  nan  geng  ; 
Bithidh  an  cruithneachd  a  fits  ann 

Bithidh  an  t-al  aig  an  spreidh, 
'S  ann  an  am  na  F^l  Padraig 

Bithidh  an  t-aiteach  dha  reir. 

Bheir  mi  dhuibh  a  mse  Luinneag  le  Donull  Mac-Mha 
Fear  Atadail.  Tha  sinn  a'  faicinn  ann  san  aidheam  so  m 
mhath  leis  bean  a  thaghadh : — 

£  hu  ro  bhi  hoireann  oho, 

£  hu  ro  bhi  hoireannJtn ; 
£  hu  ro  bhi  hoireann  eile, 

Mo  run  £hein  gu  d'  fhaicinn  slan. 

Na'm  bitheadh  agam  hkt&  biorach, 

Sgioba  ghillean  agus  raimh, 
Bachainn  a  null  thar  an  linne 

'Shealltainn  bheil  an  nighean  slan. 

Na'm  faighinn  caileag  bhoidheach,  bheusach, 
'Si  bhi  leum  na  h-ochd  bliadhn'  diag, 

Ged  do  shlanaicheadh  i  'n  fhichead 
'S  docha  nach  bu  mhisd'  a  ciall. 

'S  mor  gum  b'fhearr  learn  leabaidh  luachrach, 
'San  Taobh-tuath  a  muigh  air  blar, 

Na  ged  gheibhinn  leaba'  n  seomar 
'S  e  seachd  storaidhean  air  aird'. 

'S  beag  orm  an  te  bhitheas  c^il'dheach, 
'S  trie  a  thug  i  bhreug  dheth  'triall ; 

Te  mhugach  nach  faighnich  cairdean, 
Oha'  n  i  's  fhearr  a  choianeas  miadh. 
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Cba  thaobh  mi  bantrach  fir  idir, 

Na  seann  te  gun  duin'  aioe  riamh, 
Fo  altrum  te  pig  cha  teid  mi, 

Bho'  n  a's  fheudar  a  bhi  triall. 

Thaghainn  thu  gu  boidheach,  banail, 

Thaghainn  thu  gu  fallain,  fial; 
Pailteas  spreidh  is  moran  chairdean, 

Ciall  is  naire  's  caal  gu  gniomh. 

MORT  NA  CKAPAICH,  NO  OUMHA  CLANN  NA  CBAPAICH,  LB 

IAN  LOM. 

Fifteen  verses  of  this  song  have  been  published  by  Turner 
in  his  collection  of  Gaelic  Songs  in  1813.  There  are  also  fifteen 
verses,  line  for  line  as  in  Turner's,  printed  iQ  John  Mackenzie's 
**  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry."  I  used  to  hear  more  of  this  lament 
in  Strathglass,  and  by  aid  of  the  Dornie  MS.,  I  can  now  give  you 
twentv-three  verses  of  it.  About  the  time  ^  Ian  Lom  "  com- 
posed  this  lament  be  found  his  native  district  too  hot  for  him,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  sought  and  received  the  hospitality  and 
protection  of  ''  Mac-Coinnich  mor  Chinntaile,"  i.6.,  the  Earl  of 
Seaforth.  By  command  of  the  Earl,  John  was  placed  in  a  farm 
called  Oragaig,  in  Gleneilchaig.  In  this  farm  he  remained  until 
some  person  inimical  to  "  Ian  Lom,"  composed  a  villainously  ugly 
and  lying  satire  of  four  or  five  short  lines  on  the  men  of  Entail. 
**  Ian  Lom  "  was  accused  of  being  the  author  of  the  ofiTensive 
couplet.  He  denied  it  with  all  the  power  of  speech  in  his  versatile 
vocabulary,  but  all  to  no  efifect.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Kintail. 
It  was  on  that  occasion  he  composed  the  song  in  which  the  follow- 
ing lines  occur : — 

"  Dha  mo  chur  a  Cinntaile 
Gun  fhios  de  an  t-aite  do'n  teid  mL" 

I  was  passing  through  Gleneilchaig  about  fifty-five  years  ago,  along 
with  an  elderly  man  who  pointed  out  Gi*agaig  to  me  as  <*  Ian 
Lom's  "  old  farm;  he  also  stated  that  it  was  on  Mam-an-tuirc  when 
leaving  Gleneilchaig  the  Poet  composed  the  song  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing verse  occurs : — 

"  Dha  m'chur  a  m'  fhearann  gun  aobhar, 
'S  nach  mi  shalaich  an  tnsaobhaidh, 
Mar  mhadadh-alluidh 
Sa'  chaonnag  m'a  lorg." 
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Ezcuae  this  digression,  and  praj  have  patience  with  me  ^rhile 
recite 

MOBT  NA  OBAPAIOH 

'8  tearc  an  dingli  mo  chois  gfaaire, 

Tigh'n  na  raidean  so  'niar ; 
'0  amharo  fonn  Inbhir^laire, 

'N  deigh  a  strichdadh  le  siol ; 
Ge  d'  tha  Cheapach  na  fasaich, 

Chin  aon  aird'  oirre  's  fhiach  : 
Gu'm  fiuoe'  Dia,  bhraithrean, 

Gur  trom  a  byirc  oirnn  an  t-sian. 

'S  fad  bhios  ouimhn'  air  an  Aoine, 

Dh-fhag  a  chaoidh  sinn  fo  sprochd ; 
Ann  an  kxa  na  Feill-Micheil, 

Oha  bu  ni  chall  air  phlod ; 
Ach  bhi'n  diugh  na'r  cuia-bhuird 

Mar  mhial-bhuim  air  gach  loch ; 
Nuair  theid  gach  cinneadh  a  dh'aon  taobh 

Bidh  sinne  ggaoilte  mu'  n  chnoc. 

'S  ann  Di-sathuma  gearra-bhuain, 

Bhuail  an  t-earaohall  orm  goirt ; 
'8  mi  fos  donn  nan  oorp  geala, 

Bha  'sileadh  £ala  fo'  n  bhrat ; 
Bha  mo  lamhansa  craobh-dhearg, 

An  deigh  bhi  'taomadh  nan  lot ; 
'Se  bhur  cur  ann  sa  chiste, 

Turn  is  miste  mo  thoirt 

B'iad  mo  ghaol  na  cuirp  chul-bhuidhe, 

Anns  'm  bu  dluth  cuir  na'n  sgian : 
'8  iad  na'n  sineadh  air  urlar, 

An  seomar  dr  dha'n  cur  sios; 
Fo  chasan  Shiol  Dughaill, 

Luchd  a  spoilleadh  nan  cliar : 
Dh'fhag  ^adh  am  biodag, 

Mar  sgaile  ruidil  'ur  bian. 

Tha  sibh  'n  cadal-thigh  duinte, 

'Se  gun  smuid  det£,  gun  cheo ; 
Far  an  d'fhuair  sibh  'n  garbh  rusgadh, 

Thaobh  'ur  cuil  a's  'ur  beoil ; 
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Ach  DA'm  fiugheadh  sibh  iiine, 
Bho  luchd  'ur  roi-rMn  bhi  beo ; 

Gha  bu  bhaile  gun  sard  e, 

Bhiodh  aidhur,  mtiim  ann  a's  oeol. 


8  foar  caidreamb  tigh  tabhairt, 

'San  robh  gairicb  is  oosd  ; 
Far  nach  cluinnear  g^th  clarsaich, 

Acb  gaoir  galach  nam  bocbd ; 
'8e  mar  thaileasg  air  aon  tend, 

Tha  t'fhearann  sgaoilte  'se  nochdt' ; 
Tilgear  urchair  na  disne, 

'S  gar  leir  dha'n  Ti  a  mheor  gboiiiii 

'S  ann  oimne  thainig  an  diombaaidh, 

'S  an  t-iomagain  tha  genr ; 
Mar  tha  daidheamh  ar  fine, 

Gho  minig  'n  'ar  deigh ; 
Pachda  Tharcaoh  gun  sireadh, 

Bhi  a  pinneadh  bhur  cleibh  ; 
Bhi  n'  ar  breacain  g*  or  fiUeadh, 

'Measg  ar  cinneadh  mor  f  ein. 

A  leithid  de  mhart  cha  robh  'n  Alba, 

Ged  bu  bhorbarr*  a  gleas; 
'S  cha  bu  laghail  an  t-aealg  e 

Ga  oosnadh  sealbh  righeachd  Dhe  ; 
Ge  b'  e  'm  fitth  mu'n  robh  sgionadh 

Ghaoidh  cha  'n  innis  mi  'n  sgeul ; 
Gha  d'  thain'  a  leithid  do  mhilleadh, 

Air  oeann-dnnidh  fo'n  ghrein. 

Ghabh  sibh  roimhe  so  fath  oimn, 

Dh'fheuch  bhur  cairdeas  ruinn  geur 
Ghaidh  sibh  'stigh  ann  san  fhasaich 

'Kuair  a  thar  sibh  bhi  reidh  ; 
Ghuir  sibh  cungais  a  chidse 

'Stigh  an  aros  nan  teud, 
'S  cuid  de'n  buailichean  ba-chraidh 

Ann  an  garadh  nam  peur. 

G'aite  'n  robh  e  fo'n  adhar, 
A  sheall  n'ur  bathais  gu  geur, 

Nach  tugadh  dhuibh  athadh, 
A  luchd  'ur  labhairt  's  'ur  beus ; 
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Mach  bho  chloiim  bhivthair  'or  n-atluu*, 
A  mheall  an  t-aibhistear  treun, 

Qed  a  linn  iad  bhur  lotsa, 
Oar  trom  a  roaad  dhaibh  fein. 

Tha  iionn-dubh  na  chlis  cmaidh  orm 

Tighinn  an  naigneas  mo  chleibh, 
Le  mar  dh'ibas  e  na  chuan  orm 

B'  fhearr  leam  'nam  e  mar  cheud 
Cia  mar  dh'fhaodaB  mi  direadh 

Qon  ite  dhileis  na'm  sgeith 
'8  luchd  a  dheanamh  na  uthne 

Bhi  feadh  na  tire  gun  deigh. 

'8  og  a  bha  sibh  do  bhliadhna, 

Ghlac  a  cheutaidh  nbh  luath, 
Aig  ro-fheothas  bhur  ciall 

Qu  cur  'ur  riaghailtean  suas. 
Ge  b'e  ghabhadh  rium  fiabhrus, 

Bhi  dha  nur  n-iargainn  sibh'  nam  ; 
Bidh  m'  'n  deigh  air  bhur  riasladh, 

Gus  an  liath  air  mo  ghmaig. 

Chuir  Dia  oimn  mac  oighre, 

Gu  bhi  na  choinnleir  roirah  chach, 
Chum  gu  'n  aoillsich  a  aholus, 

Mar  phreas-toraidh  fo  bhlfkth, 
'8  mi  gu'm  freagradh  a  chaismeachd, 

Air  fraoch-bhrataich  gun  chearb, 
Dealbh  do  bhradan,  do  dhobhran, 

Do  luing,  do  ieomhan  's  laimh  dhearg. 

Dh'ordaich  Dia  dhuinn  craobh-shiochaint 

Chumadh  dion  oimn  le  treoir, 
Da  'm  bu  choir  dhuinn  bhi  striochdadh 

Fhad  's  a's  cian  bhiomaid  beo  ; 
Mas  sinn  fhein  a  chuir  dith  oirre 

Oha  'n  fhearr  a'  chrioch  a  thig  oimn, 
Tuitidh  tuagh  as  na  Flaitheas 

Leis  an  sgathar  na  meoir. 

An  glan  fhiuran  so  bh'againn 

'N  taobh  so  Fhlaitheas  Mhic  Dhe 

Thainig  sgiursadh  a'  bhais  air 
Chaill  sion  'thoirt  le  sfcrachd  geur, 
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An  t-aon  fhiuran  a  b'  aillidh 
Bh  'aim  sa  phairc  an  robh  speia, 

Mar  g^'m  buaineadh  sibh  kilean 
Leu  an  fhaladar  ghear. 

'8  math  an  toilltinneach  ainne, 

Bhi  gu  minig  am  pein ; 
Bbo'  n  a  ghlac  sinn  &l-8piorad 

Ann  an  ionad  fiamh  Dhe; 
Mar  lorg  neo-obinnte  air  linne, 

Qe'd  bu  mhinig  an  sgeul, 
Acb  an  t-or  nach  do  bhuaileadh, 

Fboair  e  bhuain  as  a  bhreig. 

Tha  mulad  air  m'  inntinni 

Bhi  ag  innae  bhur  bens ; 
'S  ann  a  ghabh  iad  am  lath  oirbh, 

'Noair  chaidh  'ur  fagail  libh  fein  ; 
'8  bochd  an  sgeul  eadar  bhraithrean, 

£  dhol  an  lathair  Mhic  Dhe 
Mar  am  b^t'  air  an  Bnne 

Qe  b'e  shireadh  na  deigh. 

Oha  b'  e  sud  bha  mi  'g  ionndrain 

Qe  do  phlonndraig  iad  sibh 
Ach  na  h-oganaich  chul-bhuidhe 

Air  an  Inbadh  san  lion 
'8  e  chnir  stad  air  mo  shugradh 

'8a  dh'fhag  mo  shuilean  gun  dion 
Sibh  bhi  sinnt'  ann  sa  chruisle 

'8  graisg  na  duthcha  gun  £hiamh. 

Mar  tha'  n  stoc  as  an  d'fh^  sibh, 

A  cur  bhur  b^  an  neo<huim  ; 
TJrla  liabhach  na  Pairoe, 

'8  i  gabhail  silth  fo  al-fuinn ; 
Oia  mar  dh'fhuilingeas  tu  fein  sud, 

Gun  f fhuil  a  dh'eiridh  fo  thuinn, 
'8  gur  tu  thog  iad  na'n  oige ; 

'Stigh  mu  'd  bhord  an  Dun-tuilm. 

Qu'n  sealladh  Dia  oimn  le  ghrasan 
Qe  b'  e  la  thig  'n  ar  crioch 

Bho  'n  is  mallaicht'  an  t-U  sinn 
'8  gur  mairg  a  dh-araich  'nar  trian 
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One  Thorcach  gan  bhai^  sinn 
Ach  nach  d'  aicheidh  sinn  GrioBd; 

Fagaidh  muir  air  an  traigh  sinn 
Mar  cholaidh-bhidte  gun  dion. 

Acb,  a  Mborair  Cblann  Donuill, 

'8  flEul'  tbu  chomhnuidh  measg  Ghall ; 
Db'fhag  tbu  sinne  ann  am  breislicb 

Nacb  do  fbreasdai]  thn  'n  trim ; 
Oba  mbodba  gbl6idb  tbu  na  gibbtean 

A  obaidb  gun  fbios  dbut  air  cbUl ; 
Tba  sinn  corracb  as  t'aogais 

Mar  cboloinn  sgaoilte  gun  cbeann. 

'S  iomadb  oganacb  treubbacb 

A  sbiubbladb  reidb  is  glaic  cbrom 
Eadar  oeann  Drocbaid  Eiridb 

'S  Rudba  SUeite  nan  tonn 
Leis'  'm  bu  mbiann  bbi  diol  t'eirig 

Na'  n  robb  do  cbreubbag  Ian  tboll, 
A  tboirt  do  dbalta  a  eiginn, 

A  dbeadb  Sbir  Seumas  nan  Ibng. 

A  Mbic  Mboire,  'sa  Cbriosda 

Db-fbuiling  plan  nan  ooig  creucbd, 

Faic  mar  tboill  iad  an  dit^^db 
'Oacb  aon  ti  bba  mu  d'eug. 

Ma  bba  toradb  san  dealas 
Qu  cur  do  riogbacbd  an  lend, 

Qaoir  na  fola  tba  dbitb  orm 

•    Gu  ruige  sitb  Flatbais  Dbe. 

Tbis  is  a  song  in  wbicb  tbe  autbor,  Donald  Matbeson, 
of  Attadale,  tenders  advice  in  plain  but  polite  language 
woman-kind.  Tbe  song  was  publisbed  by  Eoin  Gillies  in  bj 
lection  of  Gaelic  Songs,  printed  at  Pertb  in  1786.  I  believ 
book  is  now  scarce.  That  is  not  mv  reason,  bowever,  for  of 
you  tbe  song  at  present,  but  because  tbis,  my  version,  bas 
more  stanzas  tban  Gillies'  copy  of  it. 

Na'm  bu  teagasgacb  mi  air  an  trend 

D*  an  goirear  gu  leir  na  mnai, 
Oba  b'  acbmbasan  bbeirinn  gu  geur 

'S  cba  cbuirinn  drocb-bbeus  os  aird. 
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'Bhiodb  m'  impidh  ga  math  air  an  cul 

'S  bu  leo  mo  run  do  ghna ; 
*S  mo  chomhairr  bhiodb  aca  ga  reidh 

lyan  ciimail  o  bhend  gach  la. 

(yn  thoifiich  mi  'n  teagasg  ud  duibh 

'S  nach  b'e  bhur  daoidheadh  mo  mhiann 
(fn  a  dh'  innis  mi  m'  inntinn  gu  saor 

Na  raohadh  a  h-aon  san  t-sliabh ; 
'8  ma  their  mi  ribh  ni  nach  bi  binn 

O  innnbh  dhomh  fhein  mo  ghiamh  ; 
'S  gar  toileach  leam  cronachadh  aoilleir 

Ge  do  choisneadh  mo  choire  dhomh  'n  t-srian. 

O'n  their  luchd  an  iomadaidh  eolais, 

"  'Se  gach  ni  ann  an  ordugh  is  fearr," 
'Se  oomhairle  thoirt  air  mnaoi  phonda 

GhabhaB  mi  'n  tbs  ob  laimh ; 
'S  o  rinneadh  thu,  bhean,  chom  na  criche, 

TJmhal  mur  a  bi  thu  dha, 
Bi'dh  deireadh  aig  comann  mo  ridn, 

Is  measa  na  thus  gu  brach. 

Ma  thoit  ort  a  chodhail  nach  fhearr, 

'Nuair  choir  thu  do  laimh  'sa'  chliabh ; 
'S  gu'n  d'  fhuair  thu  ann  duine  gun  treoir, 

'Se  na  bhodach  air  deocadh  sios ; 
Na  tuit  gu  fal-mhisneachd  gu  brach, 

'S  na  taisbein  do  chach  a  ghiamh, 
'S  ma  's  math  leat  a  spiorad  thoir  dha, 

Cum  trie  agus  trath  rls  biadh. 

Ma  fhuair  thu  fear  dannara,  truagh, 

Nach  cuir  aims  an  uaisle  suim, 
Fear  dreaganta,  creaganta,  cruaidh, 

A's  urrainn  Uioirt  fuath  do  mhnaoi, 
Cleachd  urram  is  fulangas  da, 

'S  na  lasadh  'ur  n-ardan  daoi, 
Mur  tig  e  le  socair  gu  buaidh, 

Gu  mair  e  na  bhuadhanna  chaoidh. 

Ma  fhuaradh  leat  companach  bras 

Bha  riamh  ana-caisrigt'  an  cuil 
'S  gu'n  d'  eirich  dha  leantuinn  ri  fhasan 

A  ghabh  e  mar  chleachda  o  thus ; 
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Na  Uodh  aig  lucbd-tnaileiB  r'a  ch&ntuiim. 
Our  iadach  a  mhaslaicheaa  thu, 

Thnir  feart  nach  bi  t'acbmhafiBn  baoth 
Uus  caill  sibh  maraoD  bhnr  cUiL 


Qed  dh  'eireadh  dhuit  focal  no  dha 

A  thuiteam  le  gaire  uait — 
Seadh  focal  no  dhk  am  biodh  brigb 

'S  a  chuireadh  a  ghniomh-Man  mas, 
Mur  maothaicheadh  sud  e,  cia  'm  fath  1 

Cha  leasaicheadh  c4s  no  cnias, 
Thair  learn  gu  'n  dean  foighidinn  cejle 

Ni  naoh  dean  benrn  gun  bhuaidh. 

Ua  fhiiaradh  leat  alaodaire  miBgeacIi 

No  slaoidire  bmtoacli  'an  cdU 
Leigeas  dheth  chnid  as  a  laimh 

Am  barrachd  'a  a  tharas  e  fein  ; 
'Nuair  theid  ort  an  tnistar  &  sta, 

'3  a  sheaaas  tu  ait'  am  feum 
Oed'  chuir  tkn  le  strealUdb  air  geilt 

Ou'n  gabh  sinn  do  leisgeol  gu  leir. 
Ach  ma  bha  t'  fhortan  ni'a  fesrr, 

'B  gii'n  do  chuir  ort  an  tArd-righ  buaidb, 
'8  gu'n  d'  fhnair  thu  fear  fr«asdawch,  cairdeil, 

ChoiBneadh  do  gbr&dh  gach  uair, 
O  !  sealgair  a'  choilich  Ban  Ibraoch, 

A  cfaoisnesdh  doghaol  gun  ghruaim, 
Bi  thusa  a'd  dbleaadiuias  da, 

Is  guidbeam  dbuibb  elainte  bhuan. 
'8  a  rls,  a  bheon  phoeda  mo  ruin, 

Bi  faraeda  ciuin  ri  d'  fhear, 
Nacb  cuala  ta  'n  t-abetol  ud  Phi, 

Har  thug  e  na  mnai  fainear ; 
Oir  thuirt  e  dboibb  sud  gur  a  cbtr ; 

Striochdadh  o  bg  gu  sean; 
Ach  Bgniridb  mi  nise  do  chainnt  ribb, 

Is  eisdeailh  a'  bhantracb  mhear. 
'S,  a  bhantrach,  thoir  faicill  ort  f^ — 

Ged  a  thnbhairt  mi  fein  riut  mear — 
Tboir  feirt  naob  e  buaireadh  an  t-saogbail, 

A  thogaa  a  cbaoidb'  do  gbean  ; 
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Am  freasdal  s'  gu'n  tigeadh  do  t'  iarruidh, 

Suir'ich  o'n  iar  no  o'n  ear, 
D*  an  toil'  thu  gu  tairis  do  ghaol, 

Gred  a  dhealaich  an  t-aog  riut  t*  fhear! 

Ma  fhuaradh  leat  feaitinn  is  ni, 

Na  c;uiar  gur  millteach  thu, 
Bi  thusa  'n  ad  cheaunas  math  teaghlaich, 

'S  is  barrantach  t'  aobhar  cliu ; 
Tha  nadur  nam  fi)ara  gu  leir, 

Cbo  chreidmheach  air  breig  gun  diu, 
'S  gur  c6ir  dhuit  bhi  fiosrach  co  dha 

M'an  innis  thu  ohk;h  do  run. 

Ach  aon  ni 's  eigin  domh  radh, 

'S  tha  e  teachd  a  ghnik  fa  m'  smaoin, 
Nach  Guir  thu  chaoidh'  'm  fiacha  dha 

'Nuair  a  gheibh  thu  fear  cairdeil  caoin, 
Nach  can  thu  ris,  ''  Beannachd  do  m'  chiad  fhear 

Choiflinn  e  riamh  mo  ghaol,'' 
Is  guidheam  dhuibh  raaireantas  buan 

Air  adhairt  nam  buadh  fisiraon. 

Ach  ma  *s  a  caiileach  gun  bhrigh  thu, 

Air  nach  toir  saoi  aon  luaidh, 
Ouir  t'earbsa  *s  do  mhuinghin  'an  Dia, 

Leig  tharad  do  mhi-chuis  thruagh. 
Dean  samhF  ann  an  gliocas  do  ch^h, 

Thoir  taisbeineadh  araidh  oait, 
QtQ  dualchas  am  b^  do  gach  aon, 

'S  ni  dearbhte  dha  'n  aois  an  uaigh. 

Gu'n  teagaisg  mi  caileag  mo  ruin, 

An  t-abhall  is  uire  blath, 
Clach-tharuing  nam  feara  gu  leir, 

'Si  bhan-oglach  bheusach  mhna  ; 
Ge  h-aimideach  mise  ann  an  ceill 

Cha  labhair  mi  bi*eug  'sa'  chas, 
Ach  na  'n  gabhadh  sibh  comhairle  'uam, 

Gu'm  faicht'  oirbh  le  buaidh  a  bhlath. 

A  mhaighdin,  thoir  faicill  ort  f^n, 

'S  gun  thu  ach  a'd  chr^utair  maoth, 
Cha  'n  fhuiling  thu  cruadal  no  gaillionn, 

'S  do  bhuaireadh  cha  mhair  thu  bhios  baoth. 
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Ma  leagas  ort  fleasgach  a  shuil, 
Na  taisbein  do  run  d'a  thaobb, 

Fad  as  uaithe  faioeadh  e  thu 
An  aon  uair  is  tab  do  ghaoL 

Ma  d'  bheusa  bi  nieachair  a  ghnit, 

Ou  h-iriosal,  ^Uidh,  ciuin ; 
Na  rachadli  do  tbeiinga  gu  luaths 

'S  na  niaslaich  do  shluagh  ni  's  m<S ; 
Bi'  iitnhal  do  d'  ghinteiribli  talmhaidh, 

Is  faicear  neo-fhalbhach  thu ; 
Oir  creid  'nuair  bhios  iomadh  a'  stritb, 

Gur  meanbh  an  ni  chi  gach  suil. 

Ma's  e  'n  aoidh  a  thig  chum  na  h-oidhche 

A  leagas  a  dhruim  ri  l^*, 
Ma  chi  e  san  teaghlach  sin  maighdean 

Caillidh  se  loinn  do  ch&ch  ; 
Oir  oirre-s'  bi'dh  inntinn  gu  dliiih 

'S  e  ag  iarraidb  gu  sugradh  t\k ; 
Ach  is  beag  an  ni  chluinneas  a  chluas 

Nacb  leig  e  san  uair  os  aird. 

Bi'dh  iomadh  fear  suarach  an  d^gh 

Air  thusa  bhi  'm  mi-sta  dha 
'Nuair  a  leigeis  tu  iarrtannas  leis 

'S  a  chailleas  tu  freasdal  a's  fearr ; 
O  !  coisnidh  e  sin  dhuit  gu  tniagh 

Le  eachdraidh  fuath  o  ch&ch 
Thoir  feirt  air  an  fhear  ud  a  chaoidh' 

Ma's  tig  thu  le  maoim  'na  d'  dhkjl, 

Ach  ma  thig  fleasgach  mu  'n  cuairt, 

A  shaoiJeas  tu  's  uailse  beus, 
Cleachd  cridhealas  bhritheagach  dha 

Mar  eii'eig  'sa  bkrr  £o  sgeith  ; 
Le  danadas  amhailteach  ciuin, 

Is  soilleireachd  B(d  gu  r^idh, 
'Ma  bhios  tu  gu  banail  gu  brath 

Gu  'n  tarruinn  thu  caiitleas  cheud. 

'S  a  nise  na'n  innneadh  tu  dhuinn, 
Ma  thaitinn  riut  m'  impidh  thld, 

Gu'n  do  shoilleirich  mise  gu  reidh 
Na'n  tigeadh  ort  bend  gu  brath ; 
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Thoir  d'  achmhasan  seachad,  nia  thoill, 

'S  ni  'u  ciiiream  fhein  suim  'sa'  bhas, 
Ma  their  thu  gu'n  chuir  mi  ort  gruaim, 

Bidh  mi  gu  La-luain  am  thamh. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1620,  Murdoch,  the  son  of 
^^lexander  Macrae  of  Inverinate,  who  was  married  to  Ann  Mac- 
Isenzie,   daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Applecross,  went,  as  was  his 
'^^ont,   on   a   hunting  excursion  to  some  of  the  upper  defiles  of 
C]rleann-Lic,  in  Kintail,  and  was  lost  in  the  hills.     His  friends 
sBcarched   for  him,   and   after  fifteen  days  Murdoch's  body  was 
:Coand  at  the  foot  of  a  rock.     It  is  not  known  for  certain  how  the 
xnan  came  by  his  death :  he  may  have  slipped  over  the  precipice, 
>>at  it  was  said  that  Murdoch  had,  during  his  ramblings,  found  a 
man  stealing  his  goats.     Having  taken  him  a  priso.ier,  he  was 
"bringing  him  home  when,  it  is  supposed  that,  as  they  were  pass- 
ing  along  the  Cadh^  at  the  Cnrraig,  in  Gleann-Lic,  the  man 
pitched  Murdoch  over  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  which  his  body  was 
found.     There  is  a  tradition  that  on  his  death-bed  an  old  man 
was  heard  to  confess  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  Murdoch  Mac- 
rae, and  that  this  confession  was  overheard  by  a  girl  who  revealed 
it.      The   Rev.    Alexander   Cameron,    late  of  the  Quoad  Sacra 
Parish  of  Glengarry,  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Gaelic  Society 
of  Inverness,   parts  of  two   plaintive  songs  composed   on   the 
lamented  death  of  Murdoch  Macrae.     They  are  printed  in  Vol. 
Vill.   of  the   Society's   Transactions.       I   am   sorry   that   Mr 
Cameron  should  have  said  the  supposed  murderer  was  a  Strath- 
glass  man.     By  this  assertion  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  state 
that  the  tradition  in  Kintail  is  (see  Domie  MS.,  pages  165  to 
167),  that  he  was  a  Glenmoriston  man,  and  I  have  always  heard 
the  same  myself.      The  elegies  alluded  to  were  composed  by  the 
herdsman  of  Murdoch's  brother,  John  Macrae,  locally  known  as 
the  "  Bofrd  mac  Mhurchaidh  nMc  Iain  Ruaidh,**  who  resided  in 
Mamag,  in  Gleneilchaig,  Kintail. 

This  song  was  apparently  composed  while  the  search  for 
Murdoch  Macrae  was  going  on — 

Och  nan  ochan  's  mi  sgith, 
Talbh  nan  cnoc  so  ri  sian, 

Gur  neo-shocrach  a'  sgriob  tha  'san  ddthaicb  ; 

Cha  b'  e  d'  fb^tsach  gun  ni. 
No  d'  fiiearann-^itich  chion  sil, 

Ach  sgeul  nach  binn  e  ri  sheinn  's  an  diithaich. 
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'    Thu  bhi,  Mharchaidh,  air  chall 
Gun  aon  choimse,  c'  e  'm  ball ; 

Sud  an  urchair  bha  caillte  dhuinne. 

'S  cruaidh  an  cas  am  bell  sinn, 
Thug  am  braigh  so  dhinn, 

'8  cha  chuir  cairdean  an  ire  dhuinn  e. 

Och  mo  chlisgeadh  's  mo  chl», 
Gun  tu  'n  ciste  cbaoil  chlUr, 

Le  floe  aig  do  chairdean  ciiiirt'  air. 

Bu  chall  oeille  mo  dhan, 
Mar  dhealbh  itean  an  sas, 

Gun  tuigt  air  mo  dhan  nach  b'fhiu  e. 

'8  heart  nach  guidhinn  do  m'  dhebin, 
Ach  na  ludhaig  Dia  Mrnn, 

Do  chul  buidhe  bhi  chbir  na  h-urach. 

Och  gur  miste  mo  chail, 
Bho  'n  bu  threudaoh  mi  dh'  hlj 
Gun  tuigte  air  mo  dhan  nach  fiu  e. 

8]an  le  treubhantas  seoid, 
81an  le  gleusdachd  duin*  6ig, 

'Nuair  nach  d'  fhaod  thu  bhi  beo  gun  chiiram. 

Slim  le  gliocas,  's  le  ceill 
'8  a  bhi  measail  ort  fhein, 

'8  nach  eil  fhios  ciod  e  'n  t-eug  a  chiiirr  thu. 

81&n  le  binneas  nam  bard, 
81lln  le  grinneas  nan  Uuuh  ; 

Oo  ni  mire  ri  d'  mhnaoi,  no  sugradh  f 

Sikn  le  grinneas  nam  nieur 
Sl&n  le  binneas  luchd-theud 
'Nuair  a  sheinneadh  tu  beul  gun  tuchan. 

Slan  le  fiadhach  nam  beann, 
8Uui  le  iasgach  nan  allt — 

Ck>  chuir  iarunn  air  crann  cho  cliuiteach  1 

Do  luchd-faire*  gun  fhiamh, 
Bho  'n  bha  d'  air*  orra  riamh — 

Nochd  cha  ghearain  am  fiadh  a  churam. 

*  Red  deer. 
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'S  ait  le  binnich  *  nan  allt, 
'Chor  's  gu'n  cinnich  an  clann, 
Gu'n  do  mhilleadh  na  bh'  ann  de  dh'  fh&dar. 

'Nuair  a  shuidheadh  thu,  sheoid 
Mar  li  buidheann  ag  ol 

Mar  bu  chubhaidh  bhiodh  oeol  mu'n  turlach. 

Sl^n  le  uaisle  na's  leor 

'S  til  bhi  Biiairce  gun  bhron 

Bho'n  nach  d'  fhuaireas  thu,  sheoid,  gii  h-drail. 

Faodaidh  an  earbag  an  nocbd, 
Eadar  mhaoisleach  a's  bhoc 

Gadal  samhach  air  cnoc  gun  churam. 

Faodaidh  ise  bhi  slan, 
'Siubhal  iosal  a's  ^ird, 

Bho  'n  a  chailleadh  an  t^nounn  cliditeach. 

'his  song  was  evidently  composfd  after  the  finding  and 
of  Murdoch  Macrae's  body  as  stated  in  the  last  verses  of 
.ment. 

Seinneam  marbhrann  as  ur,  ^ 

Mar  fhion-s{il  do  Chlann  Mhic  Rath, 
Air  Murchadh  donn-gheal  mo  run, 

Bha  lonia  Ian  do  chliu  gun  clileith, 

Cheud  Aoine  do'n  gheamhradh  fhuar, 

'S  daor  a  phaidh  sinn  duais  nar  sealg, 
An  t-og  bu  chraobhaiche  snuadh, 

I^a  aonar  uainn  's  fhaotainn  marbh. 

'Se  sealg  gheamhraidh  Ghlinn-lic, 

Dh'fhag  gieann  oimn  gu  trie  is  gruaiin, 

Mu  'n  og  nach  i*obh  teann  'sa  bha  glic, 
Bhi  an  teampull  fo  lie  san  uaigh. 

Bha  tional  na  sgire  gu  leir, 

Ri  siubhal  sleibh  's  ri  falhh  bheann, 
Fad  sgioH  nan  coig-latha-deug, 

'Sam  fear  direach  treun  air  cliall. 

'S  tursach  do  chinneadh  mor  deas, 

Dha  d'  shireadh  an  ear  san  iar, 
'San  t-og  a  b'  fhiughantaich  beachd, 

Ri  slios  glinne  marbh  san  t-sliabh. 

*  Roe  deer. 
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Tha  Crathaich  nam  buailtean  bo, 
Air  an  sgaradh  ro  mhor  mu  t'eug, 

Do  thoirt  as  a  bheatha  so  oimn, 

Dheadh  mhic  athar  nan  com  's  nan  ceud. 

'S  tursach  do  sheachd  braithrean  graidh, 

Am  pearsan  ge  ard  a  leugh'dh, 
Thag  e  ge  tuigseach  a  cbeaird, 

Aona  bharr-turs'  air  each  gii  leir. 

'S  tusa  an  t-ochdamh  slat  ghraidh, 
Shliochd  nam  braithrean  deasa,  coir, 

'S  trom  tursach  an  osna  le  each. 

Gun  do  fhroiseadh  am  blath  dhiubh  og. 

Air  thus  dhiubh  Donnachadb  nam  pios, 

GiJlecrioKd  is  dithis  de'n  chleir, 
Fearachar  agus  Ailean  donn, 

'S  Uisdean  a  bha  trom  ad  dheigh. 

Tha  cliu  taghta  aig  deagh  Mhac  Dhe, 

Gun  easaidh  gun  eis  air  ni, 
'S  bidh  tusa  nise  an  uabhar  mor, 

An  cathair  ghloir  aig  High  nan  High. 

Bhean  uasal  a  thug  dhuit  gaol, 

Nach  bi  chaoidh  na  h-uaigneas  slan, 

'S  truagh  le  mo  chluasan  a  gaoir, 

Luaithead  'sa  sgaoil  an  t-aog  an  snaim. 

'S  tursach  do  gheala  bhean  dr  og, 

'S  frasach  na  deoir  le  gruaidb, 
'S  i  spionadh  a  fuilt  le  deoin, 

Sior  chumha  nach  beo  do  shnuadh. 

A  dheagh  mhic  Alasdair  uir, 

Dha  'n  tigeadh  na  h-airm  an  tus  t'oig, 

'S  i  do  gheala  ghlaic  san  roUi  'n  cliu, 

Do  shliochd  Fhearachair  nan  crun  's  nan  corn. 

'Nuair  rachadh  na  h-uaislean  a  stigh, 

Ann  san  talla  am  bidh  am  fion, 
Bu  leat  na  dh'iarradh  tu  lach, 

'S  cha  bu  diu  leat  neach  dha  dhiol. 

Bu  luthar  astar  do  chas, 

Fhiurain  ghasda  bu  dreachair  dealbh, 
Na'n  togteadh  bonndacbd  a  bhac, 

Nach  robh  gealtach  air  chleas  airm. 
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Bha  thu  fearail  anna  gach  ceum, 
'S  bu  bharraicht'  thu  a  deirceadh  bhochd, 

'S  math  dhut  air  deas  laimh  do  Righ, 
Lughad  sa  chiiir  thu  'm  pris  an  t-olc. 

Air  NoUaig  nan  corn  's  nan  cuach, 

'S  ann  sa  ghleann  so  shuas  bha'  n  call, 
An  t^g  a  b-fhiughantaich  snuadh, 

Na  shineadh  £o  shuaimhneas  dall. 

Bu  tu  marbhaich'  a  bhalla-bhric  bhain, 

Le  mor-ghath  caol,  's  e  fada,  geur, 
Le  cuilbheir  bhristeadh  tu  cnaimh, 

'S  bu  shilteach  fo  d'  laimh  na  feidh. 

Do  rasg  gun  aire  fhir  chaoimh, 

Fo  'n  mbala  gun  chlaon  gun  smal, 
Deud  gheal  dhisneach  is  beul  dearg, 

Sud  an  dealbh  bha  air  an  fhear. 

Bu  tu  an  t-slat  eibhinn  aluinn  ur, 

Bu  mhiann  sul  's  bu  leannan  mna, 
A  ghnuis  ann  san  robh  'm  breac-seirc, 

Bha  cho  deas  air  thapadh  laimh. 

Chuala  mise  clarsach  theud, 

Fiodhail  is  beus  a'  co-sheinn, 
Oha  chuala  *s  cha  chluinn  gu  brach, 

Ceol  na  b'fhearr  na  do  bheul  binn. 

Gas  fhalt  buidhe  fainneach  reidh, 

Aghaidh  shoillear  gle  gblan  dearg, 
A  ghnuis  san  robh  gliocas  gun  cheilg, 

Air  nach  d'fhiosraicheadh  riamh  fearg. 

'S  math  am  fear-rannsachaidh  an  t-aog, 

'Se  'm  maor  e  a  dh'iaiTas  gu  mion, 
Bheir  e  leis  an  t-og  gun  ghiamh, 

'B  fagaidh  e  'm  fear  liath  ro  shean. 

'S  ann  Di-h-Aoine  dh'  fhalbh  thu  'uain, 

'S  air  Di-h-aoine  fhuaireadh  thu,  ruin, 
'S  disathurna  bu  chruaidh  an  c^, 

Aig  sluagh  dha  d'  ch&radh  'san  uir. 

he  next  song  on  my  list  was  composed  by  Mrs  Fraser  of 
;han  and  Culbokie,  daughter  of  Mr  Macdonald  of  Ardnabee, 
irry.     This  lady  had  nine  sons.      Three  of  them  died  at 
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GoiBachan,  two  in  America,  two  in  the  East  Indies  (one  of  these 
in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta),  and  two  who  were  officers  in  the 
Austrian  army  died  in  Germany.  Doimld,  the  youngest  but  one 
of  the  family,  was  killed  there  on  the  battle-field.  Soon  after  Uie 
news  of  his  death  arrived  in  Strathglas^,  his  mother  composed  a 
plaintive  elegy  on  him,  the  poetry  of  which  is  of  a  high  order. 
She  sings  thus — 

Nollaig  mhor  do'n  gn^s  bhi  fuar, 

Fhuair  mi  sgeula  mo  chruaidh-chais  ; 

Domhnull  donn-gheal  mo  run, 

Bhi  'n  a  shineadh  an  tiugh  a'  bhlair. 

Thu  gun  choinneal  o  's  do  chionn, 

No  ban-charaid  chaomh  ri  gal ; 
Gun  chiste,  gun  anart,  gun  chill, 

Thu'd  shineadh,  a  laoigh,  air  dail. 

'S  tu  mo  bheadradh,  's  tu  mo  mhuirn, 

'S  tu  mo  phlanntan  au  tus  fkis, 
M'og  laghach  is  guirme  suil. 

Mar  bhradan  fior-ghlan  'us  tu  marbh. 

'S  e  ^18  anabaich  mo  mhic, 

Dh'  fhag  mi  cho  trie  fo  ghruaim  ; 
'S  ged  nach  suidh  mi  air  do  lie 

Bi'dh  mo  bheannachd  trie  gu  d'uaigh. 

'S  ann  do  Ghearmailt  mhor  nam  feachd 

Chuir  iad  gun  mo  thoil  mo  mhac, 
*S  ged  nach  cuala  each  mo  reachd, 

Air  mo  chridhe  dh'  fhag  e  cnoc. 

Ach  ma  thiodhlaic  sibh  mo  mhac 

'S  gu'n  d'  fhalaich  sibh  le  uir  a  chorp, 

Leigidh  mise  mo  bheannachd  le  feachd, 
Air  an  laimh  chuir  dligh'  bh^  ort. 

Sguiridh  mi  de  thuireadh  dian, 

Ged  nach  bi  mi  chaoidh  gun  bhron ; 
'S  mi  'g  umaigh  ri  aon  Mhac  Dhe, 

Gu'n  robh  d'  anam  a'  seinn  an  gloir. 

ORAN   UOR   MHIOLEOID    RADAR  AN   CLAR8AIR   DALL   (rUARIDH 
MAOILLEMHOIRE)    AOUS   MAC-TALLA. 

We  find  a  great  deal  of  common  sense  and  good  poetry  per- 
vading the  whole  of  this  song.     The  author,  "  an  Clarsair  Dall," 
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was  bom  in  the  Island  of  Lewis  in  the  year  1646.  He  had  two 
brothers,  Mr  Angus  Morrison,  the  famous  wit,  who  was  minister  at 
Gontin,  and  Mr  Malcolm  Morrison,  minister  at  Poolewe.  Their 
father,  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  in  Lewis,  was  a  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  Britheamh  Leoghamch,  Rory,  the  minstrel  was 
deprived  of  his  eyesight  by  smallpox  while  he  was  at  school  in 
Livemess.  In  consequence  of  this  he  followed  the  bent  of  his 
inclination  as  a  musician,  a  profession  in  which  it  is  said  he 
excelled.  He  was  engaged  as  a  family  harper  by  John  Breac 
Macleod,  the  Laird  of  Harris,  in  whose  service  he  remained  until 
John  Breac  died.  After  the  demise  of  his  worthy  patron,  changes 
took  place.  Both  the  harper  and  the  family  piper  were  dismissed, 
and  the  echo  was  heard  no  more  in  the  Dun.  The  blind  harper 
imagines  he  has  discovered  his  old  friend  '*  the  Echo"  astray  in  the 
hills,  and  the  following  song  was  composed  between  them.  In 
sorrow,  but  in  prophetic  mood,  they  expatiated  on  the  extravagance 
of  Ruairidh  Og,  successor  of  the  wise  John  Breac.  The  song  was 
sent  as  a  remonstrance  to  the  young  Laird  of  Harris.  Sir  Alex. 
Mackenzie  of  Gairloch  said  that  every  landed  proprietor  in  the 
Highlands  ought  to  study  the  song.— 

Miad  a  mhulaid  tha  'm  thaghall 

Dh'  fhag  treoghaid  mo  cbJeibh  g«i  goirt 
Aig  na  rinn  mi  ad  dheighidh. 

Air  m'  aghairt  's  mo  thriall  gu  port. 
'Sann  bha  mis'  air  do  thoir, 

'S  mi  meas  gun  robh  coir  agam  ort, 
A  dheagh  mhic  athair  mo  ghr^dh 

B  tu  m'  aighear,  is  m'  iidh,  is  m'  olc. 

Tha  Mac-talla  fo  ghruaim, 

Anns  an  talla  'm  biodh  fuaim  a  cheoil ; 
'S  ionad  taghaich  nan  cHar, 

Gu'n  aighear,  gu'n  mhiagh,  gu'n  phoit. 
Gu'n  mhire,  gu'n  mhuim, 

Gu'n  iomracha  diu  nan  com  ; 
Gun  chuirm,  gn'n  phailteas  ri  daimh, 

Gu'n  mhacnas,  gun  mhanran  beoil. 

Chaidh  a  chuibhle  mu'n  cuairt, 

Gu'n  do  thionndaidh  gu  fuachd  am  blatlis, 

Naile  chuna'  mi  uair, 

Di'in  flathail  nan  cuach  a  thrai^h. 
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Far'm  biodh  taghaich  nan  duan, 
loma'  mathas  gun  chruas,  gun  chas ; 

Dh'  fhalbh  an  latha  sin  bhuain, 
'S  tha  na  taighean  gu  fuaraidh  fas, 

Dh*  fhalbh  Mac-tall'  as  an  Dun, 

'Nam  sgarachdainn  duinn  r'ar  triath 
'Sann  a  ihachair  e  rium, 

Air  aeacharan  bheann,  san  t-sliabh. 
lAbhair  esan  air  thus — 

"  Math  mo  bharail  gur  tu  ma's  fior, 
Chunna'  miHe  fo'  mhuim, 

Roi'n  uiridh  an  Dim  nan  cliar." 

A  mhic-talla,  nan  tdr, 

'Se  mo  bharail  gur  tusa  bh4, 
Ann  an  teaghlach  an  fhion', 

'S  tu  'g  aithris  air  gniomh  mo  lamh, 
"  'S  math  mo  bharail  gur  mi, 

'S  cha  b'urasd  dhomh  bhi  mo  thkmh  ; 
'O  eisdeachd  fathruim  gach  cebil 

Ann  am  fochar  Mhic-Lebid  an  &igh. 

'<  'S  mi  Mac-talla,  bha  uair 

'G  eisdeachd  fathrum  nan  duan  gu  tiugb ; 
Far  bu  mhuimeach  am  b6uB 

'Nam  cromadh  do'n  ghr6in  'san  t-sruth. 
Far  am  b'  fhoirmeil  na  sebid, 

'S  iad  gu  h-5ranach,  ceolmhor,  clnith ; 
GTed  nach  faicte  mo  ghnuis, 

Ohluinnt  'aca  sa'n  Diin  mo  ghuth. 

'<  'N'am  eirigh  gu  moch 

Ann  san  teaghlaich,  gun  sproc,  gun  ghruaim 
Chluinnte  gleadhraich  nan  dos, 

'San  c6ile  na'  cois  on  t-suain, 
'Nuair  a  ghabhadh  i  lim 

.  'Si  gu'n  cuireadh  os  n-aird  na  fhuair ; 
Le  meoir  fhileanta  bhinn, 

'Siad  gu  ruith-leumach,  dionach,  luath. 

**  'Nuair  a  chuirt  i  na  tamh, 

Le  f urtachd  na  fardaich  f6in ; 
Dhomh-sa  b'  fhurasda  radh 

Ou*m  bu  churaideach  gkir  nan  t^ud 
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Le  h-iomairt  dha  lUmh, 

A  cur  a  binneas  do  ahh/t^  an  c^ill ; 
'S  gu'm  bu  shiiibhlach  am  chluais, 

A  moghunn  lughar  le  luasgan  mheur. 

^'  Ann  san  fheasgar  an  deigh, 

Am  teasa  na  gr^  tra  n6in  ; 
Fir  chneatain  ri  cUdr, 

'S  mnai'  freagairt  a  ghn&  cnr  le5. 
Da  chomhairleach  gbearr, 

A  labhairt's  gu'm  b'  krd  an  gloir ; 
'S  gu'm  bu  thitheach  an  guin. 

Air  an  duine  gu'n  fhuU,  iru'n  fheoil. 

''  Gheibhte  fleasgaich  gun  gbruaim, 

'Na  do  thalla  gn'n  sgridng,  gun  fhnath ; 
Mnai'  fhionna  'n  fbuilt  r^idh, 

Cuir  binneis  an  c^  le  fuaim. 
Le  ceileireachd  beoil, 

Bhiodh  gu  h-ealanta,  h-ordail,  suaire; 
Bhiodh  fear-bogha  'nan  c6ir, 

Ri  cur  meoghair  'a  mhebir  na'n  cluais. 

*'  Bhiodh  a  rianadair  f<6in 

Cuir  an  ire  gur  h-e  bhiodh  ann ; 
'S  e  'g  eiridh  'nam  measg, 

'S  an  6ibhe  gu  trie  na  cheann. 
Ge  d  'a  b'ard  leinn  a  fuaim 

Oha  tuairgneadh  e  sinn  gu  teann  ; 
Chuireadh  tagradh  am  chluais 

Le  h-aidmheil  gu  luath  's  gu  mall." 

A  Mbic-talla  so  bha 

Anns  a  bhaile  'n  do  thar  mi  m'  idl, 
'S  ann  a  nis  dhuinn  as  Uir, 

Gu'm  bell  mis  a's  tu  f6in  air  chdl. 
A  reir  do  chomais  air  sgeul 

O'n  's  fear-comuinn  mi'f6in  a's  tu ; 
'M  beil  do  mhuinntearas  buan, 

Aig  an  triath  ud  da'n  dual  an  DJin  ? 

"  Bho  linn  nan  linntean  bha  mi, 

'S  mi  mar  aon  duine  tamh  'sa  chuirt ; 
'S  theireadh  iomadh  Macleoid, 

Nach  b'  uireasaidh  eolus  dhuinn  ; 
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Ach  na  fhasach  girn  fheum, 
Oha  'n  fhaca  mi  fein  bho  thus, 

Ri  fad  mo  chuimhne  sa  namh, 
Gun  Toitear  no  Triath  an  Diin." 

Ach  o*  n  thainig  ort  auis, 

Tha  ri  chantainn  gur  baoth  do  ghloir ; 
Cha  *n  e  faaach  a  th'  ann, 

Ge  d'  tha  e  san  am  gun  lod  ; 
Air  Toiteai'  's  beag  fheum, 

'S  og  Thigheama  fein  na  lorg ; 
'S  e  ri  fhaotainn  gun  fheall. 

Cur  n  baoth  ann  an  ceann  luchd  chleoc. 

Ach  tillidh  mi  nis  gu  'd  chainnt, 

Bho  'n  a  b'  fhiosrach  mi  anns  gacb  sion ; 
Gur  trie  a  cbunnacas  gUle  og, 

Bhi  gun  uireasaidh  stoir  no  ni : 
'S  gu  m  biodh  a  bbeachd  aige  fein, 

Nuair  cheannadh  e  feudail  saor, 
A  dh'  aindeoin  caitheamachd  dha 

Nach  cunnard  da  laimh  nam  maor. 

Ach  cha  blonnan  a  bh% 

Dha  na  fir  sa  tha  Mac  Leoid, 
Ann  an  sonas  'sa  sith 

Gun  uireasaidh  ni  no  loin, 
Ann  an  daor  chuirt  nan  Gall, 

Ged'  bha  thoil  fuireach  ann  ri  bheo, 
Tigheama  Eilg  is  gkn  sgire, 

Cha  b  eagal  da  dhiobhail  stoir. 

Ach  's  ionnan  sin  's  mar  a  tha, 

'S  gur  soilleir  fhaicinn  a  bhia  air  bhuil, 
Bho'n  nach  leir  dhoibh  an  c^, 

M  iad  an  deigh  air  cuirt  Ghail  Qha  sguir, 
Gus  an  togair  do'n  Fhraing, 

A  dhol  bliadhna  an  geall  na  chuir, 
Bidh  an  niosgaid  a'  fas. 

Air  an  iosgaid  'si  cnamh  na  bun. 

Theid  seachd  cupaill  gun  dail. 

Air  each  cruidheach  as  gair-mhor  srann, 

Diollaid  lasdoil  fo  thoin, 
'S  mor  gu'm  b  fheiixle  e  srian  oir  na  cheann, 
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d  guinea  's  beag  fhiach 
d'  theid  aid  a  chur  sios  an  geall, 
id  peighinn  dha  fein 
n  cha  ghleidheir  dha  'n  deigh  a  chall. 

d  coig  coigean  de'n  5r, 
.  d'  theid  sud  air  son  cord  da'n  aid, 
3ile  oirre  fein, 

■e  faire  's  math  feum  gu  spaid, 
)hataichean  saor^ 
punnd  Sasunnach  e  gun  stad, 
Dhunntadh  air  clar, 
I'n  an  iunntas  gun  dail  air  fad. 

tii  pheidse  ann  a  meas, 
r  bi  aodach  am  fasan  chaich, 
losd  e  guinea  an  t-slat, 
libhear  sud  air  son  mart  'sa  mhal, 
eile  ri  chois 

i  d'  theid  sud  ann  an  a  casaig  dha, 
igais  bheilibheid  bhuig  mhin, 
bhi  ruighinn  a  sios  gu  shall. 

luach  mairt  no  nis  mo, 

paidhir  stocainn  de'n  t-'seorsa  's  feaiT, 

chunntar  an  corr, 
»iid  diuc  air  da  bhroig  bhuinn  ard 
ID  criosdail  s  math  snuadh, 
1  am  bucaill  mu'n  cuairt  gun  smal 
a  gartainean  suas, 
dhir  thasdan  a  's  luach  nam  barr. 

hi  pheidse  ann  am  pris, 

gun  aithe  dhi  air  ach  cleoc, 

a  chlaimhidh  cha  b*  fhiach, 

lu  chuis  athais  ceann  iaruinn  dha, 

ibh  dealbhach  o'n  bhuth, 

nn  airgid  as  bucaill  oir, 

iar  Rud  fhaotainn  dha, 

hig  air  m'  fhearannsa  mal  nis  mo. 

id  e  stigh  anns  a  bhuth, 

s  an  fhasan  a's  liire  bho'n  Fhraing, 

-aodach  gasda  bha'n  de, 

do  phearsa  le  speis  nach  gann 
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Theid  a  thilgeil  an  cuil, 

A  faaan  dona  cha*n  fhiu  e  plang 

Air  mal  baile  no  dha, 

Qlacar  peana  'souir  laimh  ri  b-ainn. 

'San  nuair  thilleas  e  risd, 

A  dhamharc  a  fhire  fein, 
An  dels  ma  miltean  chur  suas, 

Gun  tig  sgriob  air  an  tuath  mu  'n  spreidh, 
Gus  an  togar  na  mairt, 

An  deigh  an  ciurradh  'sa  reic  air  feill, 
Bi'dh  na  fiachan  ag  at, 

Cbiim  am  faoighneachd  ri  mhac  na  dheigh. 

Theid  Uilleam  Mhartain  a  mach 

'8e  gu  sraideil  air  each  a  triall, 
Cha  lughaid  a  bheachd, 

Na  na  h-armuinn  a  chleachd  sud  riamh, 
Cha  'n  'eil  cuimhne  air  a  chrann, 

Cas-chaibe  no  laimh  cha  b'  fhiach 
'Se  cheart  cho  spaideil  ri  diuc. 

Ged  bha  athair  ri  ruamhar  riabh. 

Thoir  an  teachdaireachd  bhuam 

Le  deifir  gu  Ruairidh  eg, 
Agus  innis  dha  fein, 

Cuid  de  'chunnard  ged  'se  Mac  Leoid, 
E  bhi  'g  amharc  na  dheigh 

Air  an  Iain  a  dh*  eug  's  nach  beo, 
Ge  bu  shaibhir  a  chliu, 

Cha'n  fhagadh  e  *n  Dun  gu'n  cheol. 

A  M  hic-talla  so  bha, 

Anns  a'  bhaile  *n  robh  giudh  nan  cliar, 
8a'  n  Triach  Tigheamail  teann, 

Sa'n  cridhe  ga*n  fheall  na  chliabh, 
Ghabh  e  tlaohd  dheth  thir  fein 

'S  cha  do  chleachd  e  Duneideann  riamh 
Dh'  fhag  e  'm  bonnach  gun  bheam, 

'S  b  fhearr  gun  aithriseadh  each  a  chialL 

The  next  song  I  have  heard  attributed  to  Donald  MatB 
Esq.  of  Attadale :  — 

Hu-o  h6  mo  chailin  laghach, 
'S  tu  mo  chailin  seadhachi,  ciuin, 

Hu-o  hb  mo  chailin  laghach, 

'S  tu  mo  roghainn,  thaghainn  thu. 
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'S  tu  mo  chailin  5g,  deas,  dealbhach, 
'8  barail  learn  nuch  meanbh  do  chliii 

Meangan  or  o'n  fhaillean  ainmeil, 
Toradh  k  preas  tarbhach  thii. 

Hu-o  hb,  etc. 

Suil  a's  guirme,  gniaidh  a's  deirge, 

Beul  a's  cuimte  m'  an  dead  dhliitb, 
'S  tu  uach  mealladb  mi  'n  am  earbea— 


Ciod  e  fkth  nach  leanmhuinn  thii. 

Hu-o  hh,  etc. 

'Ghiag  shlat  iir  a's  kilte  sealladh, 

Miar  dbeth  'n  chraoibh  a's  molaich  rusg, 

'Ghiag  a  dh-fh^  gu  reidh  fo  dhuilleach 
'N  te  do  'n  tug  mi  gealladh  thii. 

Hu-o  h5,  etc. 

Idbhrach  bhuadhach  o  na  choille, 

Dhionach.  dhualach,  dhiongmhalt,  dhliith 

Gbniomhach,  ghuaillneacb,  gun  bhi  corrach, 
Theireadb  ceud  mo  leannan  thd. 

Hu-o  hh,  etc. 

'S  ionmhuinn  'eucag  nan  rosg  mala, 
Thairg  i  f^in  mar  sholus  dhiiinn, 

'S  mairg  a  thr^igeadh  tu  dha  aindeoin. 
'8  6ibhinn  do'  n  ti  'mhealas  thd. 

Hu-o  hb,  etc. 

'8  binn  a'  smebrach  anns  an  doire, 

*B  binn  an  eala  *n  cois  a^  Ibin, 
'8  binne  na  sin  guth  mo  leaunain, 

'N  uair  a  theannas  i  ri  cebl. 

Hu-o  hb,  etc. 

Banarach  gu  dol  na  bhuaile, 

Bean  uasal  gu  suidhe  mu  'n  bhord, 

Meur  is  gile  's  grinne  dh'  fhuaigheas, 
Troigh  chuimir  nach  cuir  cuaig  am  broig. 

Hu-o  hb  etc. 

'N  'oidhche  bha  sinn  anns  a  Chaiplich, 
Ghabh  mi  tlachd  dhiot  's  tu  mo  run, 

Ged  a  bhiodh  each  oimn  ag  aithris, 
Bhiodh  sinn  fein  gu  tairis  cidin. 

Hu-o  hb  etc. 
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Fiuran  uasal  uallach  og  mi, 

Mhrabhain  dobhran  aim  an  cam, 

Ghlacainn  breac  air  linne  mhulain, 
Bheirinn  cuireadh  dhuit  gu  pairt, 

Hu-o  hb  etc. 

Dbianain  baachaille  gu  samhiiinn, 
Thearbuinn  gambain  agus  laogb, 

Oblacainn  bradan  agus  banag, 
Bb  eirinn  pairt  de  dba  mo  gbaol. 

Hii-o  h6  etc. 

Cbunna  mi  'n  raoir  bniadal  cadail, 
Ribbinn  gbasda  tbigbinn  n'  am  cboir, 

'Nuair  a  dbuisg  mi  anns  a   mbaduinn, 
Cba  robb  agam   dhi  ach  sgleo. 

Hu-h6  etc. 

'd  soilleir  daoimein  aim  am  fkinne, 

'S  soilleir  tulacb  ard  air  Ion, 
'S  soilleir  rigbinn  ann  a'  nogbacbd, 

Aig  mo  nianaig  se  tba  'n  c5rr. 

Hu-o  bb  etc. 

'S  soilleir  long  mb5r  fo  'cuid  aodaicb, 

'Si  cur  sgaoileadb  fo  'cuid  seol, 
'S  soilleir  an  latb  'seacb  an  oidbcbe, 

'S  aig  mbo  mbaigbdinn  fbin  tba  'n  c6rr. 

Hu-o  b6. 

Tbis  is  a  song  bj  Ian  Mac  Mburcbaidb  in  wbicb  be  pn 
to  be  very  sorry  wben  bis  intended,  Helen  Macme,  daagl 
Donald  Macrae,  of  Torloisicb,  slighted  bim  and  manied  Ooii 
bg  Macleannan.  Tbe  wbole  burden  of  the  song  is  about  h 
or  imaginary  loss  and  sorrow  at  ber  desertion.  However, 
concluding  verse  be  advises  bis  friends  not  to  beed  all  tb( 
about  bim  ;  for  be  assures  them  tbat  there  is  not  one  among 
daughters  of  Eve  who  could  disturb  his  mental  equilibrium 

O,  's  mor  is  misde  mi 
Na  thug  mi  thoirt  dhi ; 
Ge  b'e  de  ni  ise, 
Db'  fhag  i  mise  bochd  dheth. 
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Aithnichtjar  air  mo  shugradh 
Nach  'eil  mi  geanach  ; 
Oha  thog  mi  mo  shuil 
Ann  an  aite  soillear. 
'Nuair  a  chi  mi  triuir 
A'  dol  ann  an  comunn, 
Saoilidh  mi  gur  giim 
A  bhioB  gu  mo  dhomail. 
O  'b  mor,  iK, 

Gu'm  beil  mi  fo  ghruaimean 
'S  mi  ann  am  mulad ; 
Cha  lugha  mo  thrtias 
Ris  a  h-uile  dnine. 
laughad  fear  a  luaidh  i 
'8  nach  d'  rinn  a  buinnig  ; 
'8  fortanach  ma  thamh  lad 
Na'n  alainte  boileach. 
O  'b  mor,  kc. 

Thainig  am  fear  liath  sin 
A  mhilleadh  comuinn ; 
Ged  dh'  fhanadh  e  shioB 
Gum  bu  bheag  an  domaiL 
'S  dana  leam  na  dh'  iarr  e 
Chur  mu  mo  choinneamh, 
'S  cha  gfaabhadh  e  deanamh 
Gun  chiad  a  thogaiL 
O  'b  mor,  ka, 

8in  'nuair  thuirt  a  mathair, 
Cha  tugainn  i  idir 
Do  dhuine  dhe  cairdean — 
Cha  b'  fheaird'  iad  ise  ; 
Chreid  mi  am  fear  a  thainig 
Mi  leiB  an  fhioe  sin 
Gur  iad  fein  a  b'  fhearr 
Chumadh  ann  am  meas  i. 
O  'b  mor,  &c. 

O  biodh  i  nise 
Mar  tha  ise  togar ; 
Gheibh  sibh  ann  an  sud  i 
Bho'n  is  mise  a  thog  i ; 
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Ohm  ha  mhasladh  oirre 
Ged  bu  phairt  de  ooire 
Ga'm  biodb  mo  theacairean 
Dha  cur  na  roghuinn. 
0  'b  mor,  &C. 

A  Choinnich  Mhic-Dhonuil, 
Bu  mhor  am  beud  leam 
Do  theachdaire  chomhdach 
Le  stbraidh  breige ; 
Maa  a  doine  beo  mi 
Cha  bhi  thu  'n  eis  dheth 
Gum  faigh  thu  i  ri  phoaadh 
Le  ordogh  Cleire. 
O  *B  mor,  kc 

'8  misde  mi  gu  brach  e 
Qe  d*  gheibhum  saoghal ; 
Cha  leasaicheadh  each  mi 
'8  na  thug  mi  ghaol  dhnit ; 
'8  muladach  a  tha  mi 
Nach  d'  rinn  mi  d'ihaotainn ; 
'8  fortaoach  a  tharladh  dhomh 
Bhi  tamh  mar  ri  m'  dhaoine. 
O  *B  mor,  Sk. 

Thog  iad  mar  bhaoth-sgeul 
Orm  air  f eadh  an  aite 
Gu'n  caillinn  mo  chiall 
Mur  faighinn  lamh  riut ; 
^8  iongatach  ]eam  fein 
Ciod  e  choir  fos  'n  aird  sud, 
Mur  d'  aithnich  dbh  fein 
Gu'n  deach  4i8  air  mo  mhanran. 
O  'a  mor,  Ac, 

8guiridh  mi  dheth  'n  oran 
liflu  'n  gabh  dbh  mlothlachd, 
Gus  am  faic  mi  'n  cord  ribh 
Na  tha  dheth  deanta ; 
Na  creidibh  a  stbraidh 
Air  feadh  nan  criochan, 
Cha  'n  'eil  aonan  beo 
Chuireadh  as  mo  chiall  mi. 
O  's  mor,  &c 
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he  next  song  is  a  lively  one,  oompoeed  by  the  jovial  and 
%  Kintail  Biuxl  Ian  mac  Mhurchaidh.  In  1772,  Ian  Buidhe 
)nnan,  farmer,  at  Inchchroe,  Kintail,  invited  his  neighbour 
Bom  friend,  Ian  mac  Mhurchaidh  to  accompany  him  to  Strath- 
b  order  that  the  Bard  might  assist  him  in  effecting  a  mar- 
contract  between  himself  and  Christina,  the  eldest  daughter 
lean  Mor  Macrae,  who  was  at  that  time  tacksman  at  Wester 
:fin,  and  part  of  Glenafiric.  On  their  arrival  at  Duncan 
house,  a  domestic  told  them  her  master  was  along  with  his 
ers  cutting  com  on  the  dell  of  Knockfin.  *'  Go,"  said  the 
*'  tell  him  he  is  wanted" — "And  who  shall  I  say  wants 
said  the  girl  The  message  was  characteristic,  and  was  as 
j: — 

<<  Innis  thuaa  dha  'n  fhear  chlaon 
Gum  bheil  na  daoine  ud  a's  tigh, 
Mac  'Ulinnean  as  a  Ghr6 
'S  Maor  gorach  an  uisgebheath." 

rom  the  nomrde^pUime  with  which  the  Bard  dubbed  himself 
n  Mor  knew  at  once  who  wanted  him.  Leaving  his  coat  and 
i  on  the  field,  he  made  all  haste  to  shake  the  hand  of  his 
md  the  contract  was  settled  in  the  course  of  that  evening, 
appy  marriage  took  place  in  about  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
ist  is  well  told  in  the  song:  — 

An  oidhche  bha  sinn  an  Cnoc  Fhinn, 
Bha  sinn  naV  cuideachda  ghrinn, 
'Nuair  chaidh  an  stuth  na'r  ceann, 

Bha  pasgadh  lamh  mu'n  cuairt  ann. 

'S  ann  a  thoisich  sinn  air  faoineachd. 
An  duil  nach  ola'  sinn  ach  aon  deoch, 
'8  ann  a  bha  sinn  air  an  daoraich, 
Mu  'n  do  smaoinich  glusad. 

Fhir  a  theid  thairis  air  an  Druim, 
Thoir  mo  shoiridh  dh'  fhias  an  fhuinn, 
A  dh'  ionnsuidh  osdairean  Chnoic  Fhinn, 
B'iad  sud  na  fior  dhaoin'  uaisle. 

'Nuair  a  thoisich  sinn  an  toiseach. 
Am  beachd  nach  ola'  sinn  ach  botul, 
'S  ann  a  thraigh  sinn  cbr  sa  h-ochd  dhiubh, 
Mu'  n  do  thogair  glusad. 
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GUeidh  mi  beagan  dheth  mo  thnr, 
Otu  an  d'thKitiig  a  phios  ur, 
A  thug  Caitair  aa  a  bhuth, 

'8i  chuir  mo  chnuaic-aaliuuDeoch. 
Cha  b'  i<whiuidh  ise  bfai  griim, 
Uilleani  le  Caitair  innte  agriobht', 
Linghad  fear  dha  'n  d'thug  e  dluneir, 
'S  dha  'n  do  shin  b  'n  t-uochdar. 
So  an  geamhradh  a  tha  taitneach, 
Obeibfaear  cuilm  an  ceami  gach  seaoain, 
Keitichean  is  ponadh  aithghearr, 

'S  daoine  glan  mu'n  cnairt  dbaibh. 
Bhit  mi  tocan  air  mo  amaointeau, 
Cia  mar  thagbainn  oomhdach  aodaiob, 
'B  an  dannaainn  air  a  bluuuua  aotrom, 

Thug  Mimb  agaoilt  Ian  Roaidh  dhttinn. 
The  following  song,  to  the  air  of  "  The  Flowers  of  Edinburgh,"  is 
oneoflainUacMhurchardh'sbestand  most  popular  eSbrts.  It  was 
written  in  America,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  American  War 
of  Independence.   He  oomparea,  in  splendid  verse,  his  wretched  posi- 
tion there,  a  soldier  in  the  King's  army,  to  bia  former  free  and 
happy  state  in  Kintail.     The  poor  banl  bitterly  r^retted  with 
good  canae,  that  he  bad  ever  left  bis  native  counixy,  and  his  con- 
trast of  his  experiences  in  the  land  of  his  adoption  and  in  the 
Scottish  Highhuids,  is  powerful,  poetical,'  and  patriotic  : — 
Our  mutadach  a  tha  mi, 
*8  mi  'n  diugh  gun  aobhar  ghaire  ; 
Cha  b'  ionnan  's  mar  a  bha  mi 

"8  an  aite  bha  thall : 
Far  am  foighinn  manran 
Mire,  is  ceol-gaire, 
Agns  cuideachd  mar  a  b'  aill  leam 

Aig  ailleaa  mo  dhream. 
Kuair  'shnidheamaid  mu'  bhord  ann 
Bbiodh  botul  agus  stop  ann  ; 
"S  cha  b'  eagal  duinn  le  comhstri. 

Oed  'db'olt'  na  bhiodb  ann. 
'8  e  th'  againn  anns  an  aite  so, 
Tarruing  dhom  is  lamb 
Agus  oleaa  nan  can  l>hi  ess 
Anns  gach  aite  le'n  ceaun 
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Goidheamaid  le  dnrachd, 
A  h-uile  fear  'na  umaigh 
Gun  tigeadh  lagh  na  duthcha, 

Gu  cunntais  gan  mhaill ; 
Gun  tigeadh  achd  bho'n  righ  gin, 
A  b'  fhuraat'  dhuinn  a  dhireadh, 
'S  a  chleachd  bhi  aig  ar  ainBear, 

'S  an  tim  a  bha  ann ; 
Oha  b'e  'm  paipear  bronach, 
A  shracadh  na  mo  phocaid, 
Bhiodh  againn  air  aim  storaiSy 

Ach  or  gun  bhi  meallt ; 
Crodh  is  eich  is  f eudail, 
Dha  'n  cunntadh  air  an  reidhlein, 
Dheth  'm  faighte  sealladh  eibhinn, 

Air  eudann  nam  beann. 

Mo  shoraidh  gu  Sgur-urainn, 
'S  an  ooire  th'  air  a  culthaobh, ' 
Gur  trie  a  bha  mi  dluth  ann 

Air  chul  agh  iB  mh«ing, 
Ag  amharc  air  mo  ghluinean. 
An  damh  a'  dol  's  a'  bhuirich, 
'S  a  cheil'  aige  ga  dusgadh, 

Air  urlar  nan  allt ; 
Oha  b'e'n  duilleag  chrianaicb, 
A  chleachd  e  bhi  ga  bhiathadh  ; 
Ach  biolar  agus  min-lacb, 

Is  sliabh  gun  bhi  gann ; 
Nuair  rachadh  e  ga  iarraidh. 
Gun  taimeadh  e  troimh  fhiaclan, 
An  t'  uisge  cho  glan  sioladh, 

Ri  fion  as  an  Fhraing. 

Mo  shoraidh  leis  an  fhiadhach, 
Qe  trie  a  bha  mo  mhiann  ann ; 
Cha  mho  'ni  mi  iasgach, 

Air  iochdar  nan  allt ; 
€^  b'ait  leam  bhi  ga  iarraidh, 
Le  dubhan,  is  le  driamlach, 
'S  am  fear  bu  ghile  bian  diubh, 

Ga  sbiabadh  inn'm  cheann ; 
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Oa  thamiing  than  na  broaiche, 
Bhiodh  cnibhle  'dol  mu'n  cuairt  leis, 
Is  cromag  ann  ga  bualadh, 

Mu'n  tuaims  a  bhiodh  ann  ; 
Ach  'b  e  th'  againn  anns  an  aite  so, 
''  Grippin  hoe"  a's  lamhag, 
'S  chka  fhasa  learn  a'  mhairlin 

'Cur  tAimich  na'm  cheann. 

Na'm  iaighte  lamb-an-oachdar, 
Air  lochd  nan  cota  roadha, 
Gun  deanainn  aeasamh  croaidhy 

Ged  tha  'n  aftin^  orm  teann  ; 
Ged  tha  iad  ga  n'  ar  ruagadh, 
Mar  bhric  a  dol  'b  na  broachanf 
Gu'm  £Edgh  sinn  fhathast  fuasgladh, 

Bho'n  uamhaB  a  th'  ann. 
Ma  chreideas  sibhs'  an  fhirinn, 
Cho  ceart  's  tha  mi  ga  innse, 
'8  cho  chinnte  ris  an  disne, 

Gur  sibhs'  'bhioe  an  call ; 
Gur  e  nu'r  deireadh  dibreadh 
Air  fhad  's  dha  'm  com  Bibh  'stri  ris ; 
W  as  miosa  na  mar  dh'  inntrig, 

'S  gar  cinnteach  gar  th'  ann. 

Sad  an  rad  a  dh'  eireas, 
Mar  dean  sibh  uile  geilleadh, 
'Noair  'thig  a  chuid  as  treine, 

Dheth  'n  tread  a  tha  thall. 
Bithidh  crochadh  agas  reabadh, 
Ib  creach  air  bhar  caid  spreidhe, 
Cha'n  fhaighear  lagh  no  reasan 

Do  realMdtaich  ann ; 
Air  fhad  's  dha  'n  gabh  sibh  fogar 
Bidh  oeartas  aig  Righ  Deorsa, 
Oha  bharail  dhomh  gar  spora  dhaibh 

An  seol  'chaith  sibh  ann, 
Ach  's  calaidh-ghrath  is  dheisinn 
Sibh  fhad  's  dha'n  cam  dbh  streap  ris, 
'S  gar  h-aithreach  leibh  na  dheigh  so 

An  learn  'thag  sibh  ann. 

DuANAO  Altruim. — Le  Ian  Mac  Mharchaidh  dha  phaifld 
an  Garolina-ma-Thaatb.      Dhaindeoin   **Cnothan,  is  ubhli 
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a  ftiB "  tha  meinn  chianalais  a'  bruchda  a  mao  anus  gach 
de  'n  duanag  so. 

Dean  cadalan  samhachy 

A  chuilean  mo  ruin ; 
Dean  fuireach  mar  tha  thn, 

'S  til  an  drasd'  an  ait'  hr. 
Bithidh  oigfhearan  againn, 

Lan  beairteis  is  cliu, 
'S  ma  bhios  tu  na  d'  airidh, 

'S  leat  fear-eigin  diubh. 

Gur  ann  an  America, 

Tha  sinn  an  drasd'; 
Fo  dhubhar  na  ooille, 

Nach  teirig  gu  brach. 
'Nuair  dh'  fhalbhas  an  dulachd, 

'Sa  thionndaidh's  am  bias  ; 
Bithidh  cnomhan  bidh  ubhlan, 

'S  bithidh  an  sijicar  a'  f^. 

'S  lo  bheag  orm  fein, 

Na  daoine  so  th'  ann, 
Le'  n  cotaichean  drogaid. 

Ad  mhor  air  an  oeann ; 
Le'  m  briogiannan  goirid, 

'S  iad  sgoiite  gu'm  bainn, 
Cha  'n  fhaicear  an  t-osan — 

'Si  bhochdainn  a  th-ann. 

Tha  sinne  na'r  n-Innseanaich, 

Cinnteach  gu  leor, 
Fo  dhubhar  nan  craobh, 

Cha  bhi  h-aon  againn  beo; 
Madaidh  allaidh  is  beistean, 

A  g*  eibheachd  's  gach  frog, 
Gu'm  beil  sinne  'n  ar  n-eiginn, 

Bho  'n  la  threig  sinn  Righ  Deors . 

Thoir  mo  shoiridh  le  failte, 

'Chinntaile  na  'm  b5, 
Far  an  d'  fhuair  mi  greis  m'  arach, 

'S  mi  'm  phaisde  beag  og. 
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Bhitheadh  fleasgaichean  donna, 

Air  am  bonnaibh  ri  oeol, 
Agus  nionagan  doalach, 

'San  gruiudh  mar  an  r^B. 

An  toiseach  an  fhoghair, 

Bu  chridheil  na'r  sunnd, 
Am  fiadh  as  an  fhireach, 
•    'S  am  bradan  a  granud. 
Bhitheadh  luingeas  an  sgadaiu, 

A'  tighinn  fo  sheol, 
Bu  bhoidheach  an  sealladh, 

'S  fir  dhonn  aire  am  bord. 

In  1774  John  Macrae,  i.e,  Ian  Mac  Mharchaidh  emigrated, 
along  with  many  of  his  neighbours,  from  Kintail,  Lochcarron,  etc, 
and  settled  in  North  Carolina.  Soon  after  their  arriTal  the 
American  War  of  Independence  broke  out,  and  as  mig^t  be 
expected  they  at  once  joined  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  whit 
they  considered  to  be  the  right  of  Britain.  The  bard  was  ulti- 
mately taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  a  wretched  dungeon  where 
he  soon  died.  It  is  said  that  his  loyal  compositions  during  the 
war  greatly  inspirited  his  brother  Highlanders,  and  that  the 
Americans  when  they  got  him  into  their  hands  treated  him  with 
unusual  severity.  This  u  one  of  the  last^  probably  the  last,  of  Ian 
Mac  Mhurehaidh's  compositions. 

Tha  mi  sgith  'n  fhogar  so, 
Tha  mi  sgith  dheth  'n  t-strith, 
So  an  tim  dhoruinneach. 

Qed  a  tha  mi  fo'n  choille, 

Cha  'n  'eil  coire  ri  chomhdach  orm. 
Tha  mi  sgith  Ac, 

.  Ach  mi  sheasadh  gu  dileas, 

Leis  an  Righ  bho'  n  bha  choir  aige. 

Mi  air  fogar  bho  fhoghar, 

Deanamh  thighean  gun  cheo  anuta. 

Ann  am  buthaig  bhig  bhamdch, 

Cha  d'  thig  caraid  dha'm  fheoraich  ann. 

Ach  na'm  bithinn  aig  a  bhaile, 
Gheibhinn  cairdean's  luchd-eolais  aim< 
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Ach  na'n  tigeadh  ComwalliB, 
'Sum  a  f^uaifleadh  gu  aolaaach. 

'Gu  Bgrios  thoirt  air  beisdean, 

Thug  an  t-eideadh  san  storas  uainn 

Thoir  mo  shoiridh  thar  linne, 

Dh'ionnsidh  ghlinne  'm  bu  choir  dhomh  bhi. 

Far  am  minig  a  bha  mi, 
'G  eifldeachd  gairich  laogh  og  aca. 

Thoir  mo  shoiridh  le  durachd, 

Gu  Sgurr-XJrain  's  math  m'  eolas  ann. 

'S  trio  a  bha  mi  mu'n  coairt  di, 
'G  eisdeachd  udlaiche  croineanaich. 

*B  do  'n  bheinn  ghuirm  tha  ma  'coinnaamh, 
Learn  bu  shoillear  a  neoineanan. 

Thoir  mo  shoiridh  ie  caoimhneas, 
Gu  Torloisich  nan  smeoraichean. 

Far  an  trio  bha  mi  mn  bhuideal, 
Mar  ri  cuideachda  sholasaioh. 

Oha  b'  e  an  t-ol  bha  mi  'g  iarraidh, 
Ach  na  b'fhiach  an  cuid  oranan. 

Sios  's  suae  troimh  Ghleann-seile, 

'8  trie  a  leag  mi  damh  croio-cheannaoh. 

I  do  not  know  who  composed  this  humorous  song.  From 
first  time,  however,  that  I  heard  it,  the  authorship  was  attri- 
k1  to  the  Boy.  Ranald  Rankin,  Catholic  Clergyman,  who  left 
dart,  and  went  as  a  missionary  to  Australia  about  thirty 
rs  ago. 

AN  T-EACH   lABUINN. 

'Se  'n  t-each  iaruinn  fhuair  mo  mhiann, 

'Nuair  a  thriallainn  air  astar ; 
Is  e  gun  diollaid  a's  gun  srian, 

Siubhal  dian  leinn  do  Ghlaschu. 
Se  'n  t-eaoh,  Ac. 

*S  ann  air  a  bhioe  an  t-sitrich  chruaidh, 

'N  km  dha  gluasad  o'n  Chaisteal ; 
Tothan  geala  tigh'nn  o  shroin, 

'3  e  ro  dheonaoh  air  astar 
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Cha'n  uirr  e  fodar  na  feur, 

'S  cha'n  eil  nol  dha  mar  ohleachdadh ; 
Ach  an  teine  chur  r'a  thiUr, 

'Se  sad  Jil^iaiBt  mar  bhraic-ibeist. 

Tha  fuaim  a  chuibhleachan  am  chluais, 

Mar  thorann  omaidh  tigh'nn  o  chreachan; 
Mar  ghille-mirein  dol  ni'an  caairt, 
Chi  thu  ooilltean,  sluagh,  a's  clachan. 

Tha  riadh  de  charbadan  na  dh^igfa, 
'San  ionad  fein  aig  bochd  a's  beartach ; 

An  uair  a  raohadh  e  na  leum, 

B'ihaoin  do  mhac  a  fh^idh  a  leantuinn. 

Sud  nut  a  nis  a  ghaoth-tuath, 

Dubhlan  do'n  luatha  tha  'n  ad  chasan ; 

Feuch  riut  EoIub  na'n  speur, 
Ma's  tu  fein  is  trein'  air  astar. 

Tha  'n  t-each  aluinn,  cahna,  treun, 

Tha  e  meamnach,  gleusda,  reaohdmhor ; 

An  t-each  a  bhuidhneas  geall  gach  reis, 
Cha'n  'eil  feum  a  dhol  aghleachd  ris. 

S'  coma  leam  goUm  nan  each  mall, 
Cha'n  'eil  ann  aca  colaidh-mhagaidh  ; 

Cha'n  fhearr  leam  gigt  na'n  each  fann, 
Cha'n  'eil  ann  ach  glige-ghlaige. 

Mar  chloich-mhuilinn  dol  na  deann, 
Sios  le  gleann  o  bharr  leachdainn, 

Tha  gach  cuibhle  a  ruith  bhics  ann, 
Fsdbh  le  srann  's  an  dol  seachad. 

M'  eudail  gobha  dubh  a  ghuail, 

'S  e  thug  buaidh  air  na  h-eachaibh, 

Leis  a'  ghearran  laidir  luath, 
Falbh  le  sluagh  eadar  bhailtean. 

Linn  nan  innleachdan  a  th'ann, 

Gu  sluagh  a  chur  na'n  deann  air  astar  ; 

An  litir  sgriobhas  tu  le  peann, 

Ma'n  dean  thu  rann  bidh  i  'n  Sasunn 
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Na'n  eireadh  na  mairbh  o'n  air, 

Dh'fhaicinn  gach  ni  iiir  a  th'againn, 
Gha  ckreideadh  iad  an  sealladh  M, 

Nach  e  droidheaohdan  a  bh'againn. 

Ni  e  bodaich  bheinne  dhusgadh, 

'S  daoine-Bith  bha  uin'  na'n  cadal ; 
Teichidh  iad  le  geilt  'ana  cuiltean, 

Mu'n  teid  am  muchadh  no'n  spadadh. 

Siubhlaidh  b4t'-na-smaid  air  choan, 

Sgoltadh  stuadh,  'b  ga'n  cuir  seachd ; 
Seolaidh  long  o'n  Airde  Tuath, 

Le  gaoth  chroaidh  's  frasan  sneachda. 

Cha'n  ionnan  sad  's  mo  ghearran  donn, 

'Nuair  dheireadh  fonn  air  ga  astar ; 
Cha'n  iarr  e  coiroe  no  moll, 

Ach  aisge'  na  chom  'nuair  bhios  tart  air. 

Na'm  fiuceadh  ta  Iain  Ruadh  is  claon  air, 

A  glaodhaich  gu  iiid  a  chlaiginn, 
«  Mar  stad  sibh  an  t-each  donn  a  dhaoine, 

Cha  bhi  tuilleadh  saoghail  againn." 

Bi'dh  an  t-eagal  ann,  's  cha'n  ioghnadh  ; 

Fear  ri  faoineis,  's  fear  ri  magadh  ; 
Chloinnidh  tu  iad  air  gach  taobh  dhiot, 

Fhearaibh  'sa  ghaoil— <*  What  a  Rattle  !" 

Gas  an  rathad  a  bhi  reidh, 

'8  nach  bi  eis  air  na  astar, 
Ni  e  to]l  am  ban  gach  sleibh, 

'8  bheir  e  reis  'stigh  na  achlais. 

A  ruith  troi'  aamha  chreagach  dhorch, 

'Rinn  am  f  udar  gorm  a'  sgoltadh ; 
Ga'm  bheil  mbran  eagal  orm 

Gu'm  bain  a  thoirm  nam  mo  chlaisteachd. 

Chi  tha  sluagh  ann  as  gach  &ite, 

A  talamh  ChaniUtn  as  a  8asunn, 
Eadar  Peairt  'sam  Brumllkth, 

Eadar  an  Spainnt  a's  Braigh  Lochabar. 

lie  next  song  was  composed  by  Dancan  Macrae,  who  was 
nan  at  Conchra,  Lochalsh.     He  had  a  family  of  sons,  one  of 
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whom  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  a  tacksman,  ie.,  Farqnhv 
Macrae  of  Fadoch.  80  weU  was  Macrae  at  Gonehra  pleased 
with  the  first  marriage  that  he  proposed  another  son  of  bis  aliodd 
marry  Janet,  a'  younger  daughter  of  Fadooh.  Acoordinglj  be 
acoompanied  his  son,  who  was  a  widower,  to  hear  what  Mis 
Janet  might  have  to  say  on  the  subject  Her  would-be  &ther-iD- 
law  pUoes  the  result  of  his  journey,  and  his  interview  with 
Seonaid,  before  us  as  follows : — 

'Nuair  thug  mi  'n  Gleann  mu  NoUaig  orm, 
'S  trom  a  ghabh  mi  'n  t^threachas, 

Gun  fhios  nach  iad  na  dramaiohean, 
Thug  oimn  bhi  farraid  Seonaid. 

'Nuair  shuidheas  mi  na  m*  aonaran. 

Gum  bi  mi  trio  a  smaoineachadh, 
Gun  d'  fhuair  mi  'm  bonn  nan  aonaichean, 

Bean  donn  an  aodainn  bhoidheich. 

Bha  i  maiseach  maoineachail. 

Gun  robh  i  stocail  daoineachaiL 
Cha  n  fhaca  mi  bean  t'aogaisg, 

'Dh-aon  taobh  'san  robh  mi  eolach. 

Fhuair  mi  toil  do  mhathar  leat, 

Toil  t'athar  is  do  bhraithrean  leat, 
'S  cha  leigeadh  Righ  nam  Papanach, 

A'chaoidh  do  'n  Aird  le  dhebin  thu. 

Gheibh  thu  duine  dh'iarrainn  duit, 

Tigh  goal  an  aite  derail, 
Each  is  giUe  's  diollaid, 

'8  do  chur  sios  gu  Gaol  na  Doimidh. 

Ghuir  thu  dhiot  gun  leisgeul  mi, 

Oha'n  eil  mi  uair  'na  t'eisimeil, 
Ma  tha  thu  'g  ian-aidh  teisteanas, 

Guir  oeist  air  bean  an  drobhair. 

Tha  fear*  an  Gleannstrafairire, 

*&  e  an  comhnuidh  tighinn  da  tharach  ort, 

Gha  'n  ann  do  shliochd  nan  greannanach, 
Gur  ro  mhath  'b'aithne  dhomhs  iad. 

*This  was  flugh  Fraser,  locally  known  as  Fear  DheadhsDaidh. 
He  was  the  only  brother  of  the  late  Robert  Fraser,  laird  oi 
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'Nuair  chaidh  mi  air  'n  t'saothair  ud, 

Gun  thachair  fir  Ohill-Fhaolain  rium, 
'8  gun  d'  61  ainn  botul  taosgach, 

Qed!  robh  e  daor  san  Toiseachd. 

B'lad  8ud  an  comunn  faoilteachail, 

Cha  d'  choir  iad  soil  am  priobaireachd, 

Bha  pailteas  bidh  is  dibhe  aca. 
Deadh  fhidhleir  agos  orain. 

Dol  seachad  'm  beul  an  anmoich  dhomh. 
Gun  thachair  fearaibh  Shalachaidh  rium, 

'8  ann  dhomhsa  fein  a  dhearbh  iad, 

Nach  robh  an  t«urgiod  ganii  na'm  pooaid. 

Gun  choir  iad  sgioba  is  bkta  learn, 

Go   m'  fhaicinn  dhachaidh  sabhailte, 
'S  gon  d  '61  ainn  '  noair  rainig  ainn, 

Deoch  alaint  na  bha  gon  phoaadh. 

Fanet  Macrae,  the  aobject  of  the  above  Luinneag  waa  con- 
d  a  great  beaoty ;  but  aa  ahe  proved  heraelf  to  be  ao  pro- 
t  in  rejecting  the  hand  of  aome  of  the  fineat,  handaomeat,  and 
itoated  gentlemen  in  the  aurroonding  diatricta,  a  local  poet 
rophiaed  her  aa  followa: 

Mo  nighean  bhoidhe  bhoidheach, 

A  phoaadh  a  h-uile  fear ; 
Tha  ooignear  diia  d'  iarraidh, 

Fad  bliadhna  dhaoin'  urramach, 
'  Tha  triur  dhiubh  ain  poada, 
'S  tha  Seonaid  gun  duin'  aioe, 

kliaa  Janet,  however,  did  not  chooae  to  remain  long  on  the 
;er  liat,  and  when  ahe  made  her  selection,  the  neighbonra  uaed 
r,  after  William  Roaa : — 

Ma  fhuair  thu  do  roghainn, 

Do  dh-fhearaibh  an  domhain  gu  leir ; 
Tha  fioe  aig  na  1h-tolaich 

Mar  hhuUich  thu  deonach  do  apeia,  itc, 

rhia  Luinneag  ia  the  compoaition  of  William  Macbean,  a 
3  of  Kinguaaie.  He  waa  one  of  about  three  hundt^ed  paaa- 
a  on  board  the  *'St  George",  which  sailed  from  Oban  in  1838. 
five  montha  at  aea,  they  arrived  safely  at  their  destination 
3y,  New  South  Walea.  Aa  the  most  of  the  passengers  were 
Uie  Highlands,  song  and  story  were  in  requisition.     I  heard 
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it  said  by  some  that  were  on  board  Uiat  MacbeMi  oideavoured 
to  make  them  feel  the  long  voyage  the  happiest  and  most  charming 
part  of  their  lives. 

LUINNBAO. 

Gu  ma  sUtn  do  na  fearibh 

Chaidh  thairis  an  cuan, 
Gu  talamh  a  gheallaidh, 

Far  nach  fairich  iad  fuachd. 

Gu  ma  slan  do  na  mnathan 
Nach  cluinnear  a  gearan  ; 
*B  ann  theid  iad  gu  smeireil 
Gar  leantinn  jbhar  'chuan. 

Gu  ma  sUm,  6bCj 

Is  na  nighneagan  boidheaoh, 
A  dh'fhaJbhas  leinn  conihladh, 
Gheibh  daoine  ri  'm  pbsadh, 
A  chuireas  6r  nan  dk  chluais. 

Gu  ma  sl&n,  &c. 

Gheibh  sinn  aran  is  im  ann, 
Gheibh  sinn  siucar  is  ti  ann ; 
'S  cha  bhi  gainn'  oimn  ihin, 
'S  an  tir  's  bheil  buaidh. 

Gu  ma  sl^,  ko. 

Nuair  dh'fhagas  sinn  an  t-dite  so, 
Gha  chuir  iad  mor  mbal  oimn  ; 
'S  .cha  bhi  an  Fheill  Martainn 
Our  nAire  ann  ur  gruaidh. 

Gu  ma  sl6n,  dice. 

Gu  fag  sinne  an  tir  so, 
Gha  chinnich  aon  ni  ann ; 
Tha  'm  buntata  air  dol  a  dhith  ann, 
'8  cha  chinn  iad  le  fhachd. 

Gu  ma  sl^,  Ac. 

Gheibh  sinne  crodh  agus  caorich ; 
Gheibh  sinne  cruithneachd  air  raointean, 
'S  cha  bhi  e  cho  daor  dhuinn 
Bi  fraoch  an  taobh  tuath. 

Gu  ma  slJLn,  dK» 
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'Nuair  a  theid  mi  do'n  mhonadh, 
A  mach  le  mo  ghunna,  * 
Oha  bhi  geamair  no  duine 
Ga  ma  char  air  an  roaig. 

Gu  ma  slim,  &c. 

GReibh  sinne  sioda  agus  srol  «nn  ; 
Gheibh  sinne  pailteas  do'n  cbloimh  ann, 
'8  ni  na  mnathan  dhuinn  clodh  dheth, 
Air  seol  an  taobh  tuath. 

Gu  ma  sUm^  dso. 

Oha  bhi  iad  ga'r  dusgadh 
Le  clag  Ghinn-a-ghiubhsaich ; 
Cha  bhi  e  gu  duireas 
Ged'  nach  duisg  sinne  cho  loath. 

Gu  ma  sUm,  Ac, 

b  is  said  that  the  following  song  was  composed  for  Duncan 
By  son  of  Farquhar  Og  of  Moi-vich,  Kintail,  on  his  being  laid 
3r  spraining  his  foot. 

Huil  obhan  ho  guri  ho, 
Huil  obhan  ho  ro  hi, 
Huil  obhan  ho  guri  ho, 
Cadal  trom  gun  deach'  dhiom. 

'S  dona  sud  a  **  Bhothain"*  bhochd, 

A  nochd  gue  dubhach  a  tha, 
Bealgair  nan  aighean  's  na  laogh, 

Na  lidhaidh  sa  thaobh  ri  lar. 

Cha  b'e  sud  's  na  chuir  thu  suil, 

A  bhi  tarraing  a'bhruchd  bho'n  traigh, 
Ach  leaghadh  luaidhe  an  camus  cruinn, 

'S  tu  leagadh  na  suinn  gu  lar. 

Beannan  beag  san  robh  do  mhiann, 

Dha  shireadh  ri  gaoth  an  iai*, 
Lorg-e&ladh  ri  sgor-bheinn  chas, 

Sud  am  beus  a  chleachd  thu  riamh. 

Beinn-a-mheadhain  ghlas'  n  fheoir, 

San  sgaoil  an  ceo  mas  eirich  grian, 
Far  a  minig  a  bha  mo  ghradh, 

Air  uileanu  air  sgath  nam  fiadh. 

•BoUian  is  laid  to  be  the  name  of  the  fanQter*8  dog. 
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Beinn  a  Ghiosaichean^ma  thuath, 

*B  braigh  leachd  nam  foar  bheann  gorm, 

An  trie  a  thug  thu  callaidh  toll, 
Ann  sa  bheinn  an  clninnte  toinn. 

Creagan  egeodach  dubh  an  fhraoich, 
An  darna  taobh  do  Ohona-ghleann  cas, 

Far  a  minig  a  bha  thu  j^iaoil, 

A  feitheamh  ri  gaoth  Mlieal-dhamh. 

Dair-dhoire  nan  damh  deatg, 

Sail-ehaorainn  nan  earb  'a  nam  boc, 
•Far  'm  ba  trie  thu  air  do  ghlun, 
'S  do  ghillean  air  cdl  nan  cnoc. 

'8  iomadh  beinn  is  tulaich  ard, 

Is  talamh  garbh  ri  sneachd  6g, 
A  flhiubhail  do  chalpa  treun, 

'8  air  talamh  reidh  fhuair  thu  leon. 

Bona  sad  a  Bhothain  bhochd, 

A  nochd  gur  subhach  a  tha, 
Bho  'n  fhuair  cas  Dhunnachaidh  luathas, 

Togaidh  sinn  suas  ri  Gleann  Mhic  Phail. 

The  following  three  fragmentary  stanzas  are  like  the  pre^ 
ceding  ones : — 

Sud  a  cheaird  dha  'n  d'  thug  mi  si)eis, 

'Nuair  a  bha  mi  eutrom  bg, 
Bhi  falbh  le  gunna  fo  'm  sgeith, 

Gleidheadh  an  fheidh  air  a  lorg. 

'8  trie  a  rinn  mi  siubhal  fann, 

Air  feadh  allt  is  ghlac  is  fhrog, 
'8  fraoch  agus  seileach  ann, 

Cho  ard  ri  mo  cheann  is  corr. 

An  te  sin  a  th'  agam  na  'm  uchd, 

'8  trie  a  rinn  i  fuil  an  glaic, 
'Nuair  a  lasadh  i  air  torn, 

Dh'  fhagadh  i  an  damh  donn  fo  lot. 

In  my  younger  days  in  Btrathglass  I  used  to  hear  the  follow- 
ing, but  have  not  heard  it  since  I  left  that  country.    My  memoi7 
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lot  have  suflSciently  served  me  to  enable  me  to  supply  the 
ete  long,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  verses  I  may 
emitted  : — 

'S  trom  an  luchd  tha  mi  giulan  air  m'  iuntinn, 

Dh'fhag  sud  m'  aigneadh  air  chinnt  ann  an  dis, 
'S  mi  bhi  smaointin  bho  chionn  cor  agus  bliadhna, 

Gur  a  modha  tha  mi  crianadh  na  f^ 
Righ  phriseil  mur  a  dean  thu  orm  foirinn, 

Tha  mi  'm  priosan  aig  doruinn  an  s^ 
'S  trie  m'  easlaint  a  ^  innse  le  deifir, 

Gur  fear-binn  air  mo  bheathsa  'm  b^. 

Am  Uui  ged'  a  dh'  fhaicinn  e  tighinn, 

Cha  'n  eil  e  beo  fear  a  chitheadh  mo  dheoir, 
Bho'n  a  chaill  mi  gacji  sblas  a  bh'agam, 

Sa  tha  mi  gun  dad  deth  mo  threoir, 
Ohaol  bhJmaich  mo  lamhan  's  mo  chasan, 

'S  air  m'  aisnean  cha'n  eil  dad  a  dh-fheoil, 
Chaill  mi  uile  mo  dhealbh  agus  m'  aogasg, 

*S  trie  tha  m'  aodann  air  chaochladh  gach  neoil. 

Tha  'n  saoghal  so  caochlaideach  uile, 

'S  mairg  riamh  a  chuir  bun  'as  a  ni, 
A  anabharra  saibhreas  no  spionnaidh, 

Bho  'n  as  furasda  leis  bhi  gar  dith. 
'Nuair  a  shaoil  leam  gum  bu  teodha  mo  shamhradh, 

Bhuail  dudhlachd  a'  gheamhraidh  orm  cruaidh, 
Ghrad  thionndan  an  saoghal  mar  fhaoileach, 

'S  dh'fhag  sud  dhomhsa  gach  caolas  mar  chuan. 

'S  ann  a  bha  mi  am  muime  le  manran, 

Fhad  sa  bha  iad  ga  m'  arach  measg  Ghall, 
Cha  b'  annas  dhomh  p5it  ag  ol  fiona, 

Mar  ri  armuinn  neoHshrian  gun  bhi  gann, 
Cha  robh  aon  ni  dhomh  duilich  ri  f  haotainn, 

Air  am  iaodadh  mac  duine  bhi  'n  geall, 
'S  f  haide  an  t-sheachdain  an  diu  leam  na  bhliadhna, 

Slainte  's  aidbir  air  triall  bhuam  air  chall. 

'S  ann  mar  luing  ann  an  doruinn  a  tha  mi, 
'S  i  air  bristeadh  roimh  chlabhraich  nan  tonn, 

Ann  an  socair  no  suidhe  cha  tamh  dhomh, 
Ach  mar  uibhean  ga  'n  caramh  air  droll, 
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'Nuair  a  shaoil  mi  tighinn  thugam  a  bhairlinn, 
Bhi  ga  m'  thudanadh  ghnlith  bhar  mo  bhonn, 

'Righ  phriseil  mur  a  gabh  thu  fein  truas  rium, 
Tha  do  laimh  ann  saD  uair'  orm  gle  throm. 

The  following  sacred  poem  was  composed  by  the  fiunons 
Juliet  of  Keppoch,  (Sile  na  Ceapaich).  A  fragment  of  it  appem 
in  Vol.  vii.  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society.  The  following 
version  was  transcribed  by  the  late  lamented  D.  G.  Macpheison 
of  the  Advocates*  Library,  Edinburgh,  from  a  copy  which  Iain 
Ban  Innse  took  down  from  an  old  servant  of  Sile.  Sile  was  born 
at  Bohuntin,  Brae-Lochaber,  in  1660,  and  died  in  the  year  1729. 

Di  do  bheath',  a  Mhoire  Mhaighdeann, 

'S  gnr  gile  do  Mhac  na  'ghrian ; 
Rugadh  am  Mac  'an  aois  Athar,  l 

Oighre  Fhlathanais  ga'r  dion.  | 

B'  iosal  an  ceum  thug  an  Slanair, 

Tighinn  a  Parras  gu  talamh  ; 
Rugadh  e  ann  an  staball, 

Gun  tuilleadh  aite  dha  falamh. 

Gha  d'iarr  Banrainn  na  h-umhlachd, 

Fuimeiseachd,  rum,  no  seomar ; 
Gha  mho  'dh  iarr  i  mnathan-glaine, 

Ach  Righ  nan  Dul  a  bhi  ga  comhnadh. 
Gha  d'  iarr  Micein  na  h-uaisle, 

Guisein,  no  clusag,  no  leaba, 
Ach  gii'n  d'  eirich  leis  a  Mhathair, 

Ga'  chur  sa'  mhaingeir  na  laidhe. 

B'  aobhainn  an  sealUdh  a  fhuair  i 

An  uair  a  thainig  e  as  a  collainn ; 
Ga  'shuaineadh  'an  anartan  bana 

An  Slanair  a  thainig  gu'r  ceannach, 
Shoillsich  reulna  anns  an  athar 

'Rinn  rathad  do  na  tri  righrean; 
Thainig  iad  ga  shealltainn  le  failte, 

'S  gaol  'us  gradh  thoirt  da  le  firinn. 

Thainig  na  buachaillean  bochda, 

'Ghabhail  fradhairc  air  's  an  tim  sin — 

Misneach  do'n  lag  's  do'n  laidir, 
Gu  'bhi  cho  dana  air  an  ti  ud. 
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'N  uair  chula  Herod  an  ardain, 

An  targanach  a  thigh'n  gu  talamh, 
Cba  d'  fhag  e  micein  aig  mathair 

Gan  a  char  gu  baa  le  h-an-iochd. 

Rinn  Moire  naomh  an  lagh  a  chleachdadh — 

Thairg  iad  an^eanabh  anns  an  Jteampull, 
Dh'  fbalbh  iad  a  dh-oidhclie  's  a  latha, 

LeiB  do'n  Eiphit  'ghabhail  tamhachd, 
Dh'  fhuirich  iad  an  sin,  car  tamuil, 

Ga  altmm  a^;^  ga'  arach 
Ann  an  gaol,  's  'an  gradh,  's  'an  umhlaohd, 

Le  durachd  athar  'us  mathar. 

'Noair  chual  iad  gu'n  d'eug  Righ  Herod, 

Smaoinich  iad  oeum  a  thoirt  dachaidh, 
Bu  mhiannach  leo  sealladh  de'n  cairdean, 

'S  'fhad  *B  a  bha  iad  gun  am  faicinn, 
Thug  iad  cliu  do  Dhia  's  an  teampull, 

'8  gu  Nasaret  air  dhaibh  'bhi  tilleadh, 
Suil  ga'n  d'  thug  iad  thair  an  gualainn, 

Dh  'iunntraich  iad  bhuap  am  Messia. 

'S  iad  a  bha  gu  bronach,  duilich, 

Trath  nach  b'  fhurasda  dhaibh  'fhaotainn  ; 
'Sa'  mhiad  *b  a  rinn  iad  ga  'shireadh, 

Bu  dubhach  a  bha  iad  as  'aogais  ; 
Ach  dm  dhaibh  del  deiseal  a  'n  teampull, 

Dh'  aithnich  iad  a  chainnt  gu  beathail, 
Measg  nan  ollaichtan  a'  teagasg, 

Bu  deas  a  thigeadh  dha  labhairt. 

Labhair  an  ein  ris  a  mhathair ; 

'*  Ciamar  a  thainig  dhut  fuireach  1 
'S  dubhach  a  rinn  thu  ar  fagaii, 

Na  tri  laithean  bha  sinn  ga  d'  shireadh ;" 
"  A  mhathair  na  biodh  ortsa  mulad, 

Ged  a  dh'  fhuirich  mi  's  an  teampull ; 
Seirbhia  m'athar  anns  na  flaitheas, 

Feumaidh  mi  feitheamh  's  gach  am  dhi. 

*'  A  liuthad  latha  fuachd  'us  acras, 

Siubhal  seachrain  agus  imeachd, 
A  th'  agamsa  ri  fhulang  fhathast, 

Mu'n  teid  mo  ghnothuch  gu  6nid  ; 
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Foilgidh  mi  fhathast  mo  bhaisteadh, 
Puilgidh  mi  traisg  anns  an  fhasach, 
I]  Fuili(i(Ui  mi  'n  namhaid  ga  m'  bhuairoAdh, 

'Us  mo  bhualadh,  'us  mo  phagadh. 


*'  Foilgidh  mi  breth  agas  binn, 

'Us  mo  ohur  sios  le  fianais-bhreige ; 
Seallaidh  mi  gu  h-\imhlaidh,  iseal, 

Gred  a  dhitear  mi 's  an  eucoir. 
Mo  chur  bho  Philat  gu  Herod, 

A  dh'  innseas  sgeula  mar  is  aill  leo, 
'S  bbo  'u  nach  dian  mi  mar  is  math  leo, 

Cnirear  deis'  de  'n  anart  bhan  orm." 

'N  uair  a  dheasaich  tad  an  t-suipeir 

Dha  ihein  's  do  na  bh'  aige  de  mhuimitir, 
Bheannaich  e  agus  bhlais  e, 

Rinn  e  sin  an  casan  ionnlad. 
'N  uair  dh'  aithnich  e  'm  bas  ga  riribh. 

Dh'  fhag  e  dileab  aca  deonach ; 
Bho  'n  nach  d'  fhaod  e  aca  fui  reach, 

Bheannaich  e'fliuil  agus  fbeoil  dhaibh. 

Rinn  e  anns  a'  gharadh  urnaigh, 

Chuir  e  gu  dluth  dheth  fallus  fala ; 
Dh'  fhuilig  e  rithist  a  sgiursadh, 

'Us  crun  a  chur  air  de  'n  drcathann ; 
Smugaidean,  a  chur  na  'aodann, 

'S  a  bhualadh  air  gach  taobh  le'n  deamaibh, 
Ghiulain  e  'chrois  air  a  ghuailnean, 

'Sa  chur  suas  eadar  dha  mheirleach. 

Bhlais  e'n  cupa  's  an  robh  'n  t-searbhag, 

Tiota  beag  mu'n  d'  fhalbh  an  anail ; 
Thug  e  mathanas  dh'a  naimhdean, 

'S  liubhair  e  do  'n  Ard-righ  'anam, 
Leig  a  sios  as  a'  chrois  E, 

laubhair  iad  a  chorp  dh'  a  mhathair ; 
I  fhein  's  na  bh  'aice  de  mhuinntir, 

Rinn  iad  anns  an  uir  a  charamh. 

Aig  fheothas  's  a  rinn  thu  a  ghleidheadh, 
A  dh'  fhalbh  leis  a  latha  's  a  dh-oidhche ; 

Aig  fheothas  's  a  rinn  thu  air  feitheamh, 
Di  do  bheath',  a  Mhoire  Mhaighdeann ; 
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Di  do  bheath',  a  Mhoire  Mhaighdeann, 

'S  gur  gile  do  mhac  na  'ghriau  ; 
Rugadh  am  mac  'an  aois  'Athar, 

Oighre  Fhlathamus  g'ar  dion. 

shall  conclude  by  giving  jou  one  more  Rann  by  Silo  na 
ich. 

Beir  mo  shoiridh  leis  an  ti, 

Bha  caitheamh  na  sligh'  air  a  h-aineol ; 
Ged  a  dh'  fhag  iad  as  an  deigh  sinn, 

Cha  'n  fhios  nacb  eiginn  duinn  an  leanachd, 
Ged  fhogair  iad  sinn  as  an  righeachd, 

'S  suarach  an  dith  air  a  Phap  e ; 
Cha  ghluais  sid  an  Eaglais  dhaingeann 

Dh'  fhag  mo  Righ  air  carraig  laidir. 

Oha  dean  geataichean  if  rinn, 

Na  idir  cumhachdan  dhaoine  ; 
Car  a  chur  dhith  as  a  laraich, 

Clachairean  cha  d'  fhag  cho  &oin  i. 
Rinn  iad  ballaichean  de  d'  cholluinn, 

'S  rinn  iad  uinneagan  de  d'  chreuchdan  ; 
'S  ann  de  d'  bheul  a  rinn  iad  dorus, 

'S  do  dha  shuil  na  'n  solus  gle  gheal. 

Rinn  iad  sgliata  de  d'  chrun-dreathain, 

Agus  staidhir  de  d'  chrann-ceusda  ; 
Rinn  iad  le  traisg  'us  le  urnaigh, 

Teannachadh  gu  dluth  ri  cheile ; 
Bha  Moire,  Bhaintigheam'  air  a  h-urlar, 

Dh*  fhuimeisich  an  da  Ostal  deug  i, 
Aig  na  fhuair  iad  rithe  'shaothair ; 

Fad  an  saoghail  gus  an  d'  eug  iad. 

Gheangail  iad  a  chreud  mu'n  cuairt  di 

Mu  'm  fuasgladh  i  as  a  cheile ; 
Bha  seachd  glasan  air  a  h-ursainn, 

'Sa  h-iuchraichean  aig  luchd-gleuta  ; 
Bha  seachd  glasan  air  a  hursainn, 

'S  a  h-iuchraichean  aig  luchd-gleuta ; 
Comas  a  dunadh  's  a  fosgladh, 

Dh'  fhag  na  h-Ostail  sud  mar  oighreachd. 
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BaiBteadh,  Daingneaohadh  'an  ordugh 

Gorp  glormhor  Chriosta,  's  Faoisid  ; 
Ola-ro-bhas,  Ordugh,  's  Posadh, 

Gar  h-iad  sud  'ba  choir  dhuinn  fhaotainn. 
Tha  seachd  peacannan  ri  bheachnadh  ; 

'S  tha  seachd  subhailcean  gu'n  claoidh  sin, 
Mu'n  tig  an  oeud  sheachd  gun  fhios  duinn 

An  t-«eachd  eil  'bhi  trie  na'r  cuimhne. 

Uabhar,  sannt,  druis,  oraos, 

LeiBg,  £armad,  agus  f eai^ ;  • 
Gur  h-iad  sud  a  chur  bho'n  dorus, 

Mu  'm  faigh  sinn  cronachadh  garg, 
Tha  seachd  eile  na  d  heigh  sin, 

Seachd  a  tha  feumail  do  'n  anam, 
Biadh,  fardach,  agus  aodach, 

Thoirt  do  dhaoine  na  'n  airce. 
'N  uair  a  chluinneas  sinn  gur  bas  e, 

Comhnadh  gu'm  fagai]  's  a  'chlachan. 

Na  ceithir  criochan  mu  dheireadh, 

'N  am  dealachadh  ris  an  t-saoghal ; 
Bas,  Breitheanas,  a's  Flathanas, 

'S  Ifrinn  an  rathad  nach  caomh  lein, 
'S  bho  nach  caomh  leinn  dol  g^a  f  haicinn, 

Biomaid  air  ar  faicill  daonnan, 
'S  cinnteach  mi  nach  fhaod  sinn  fuireach, 

'N  uair  thig  sumanadh  o'n  aog  oimn. 


1 0th  Februart  1886. 

On  this  date.  Councillor  T.  S.  Macallister,  of  the  Nortl 
Hotel,  Inverness,  was  elected  an  honorary  member ;  and  Mr  A 
Maclean,  teacher,  Culloden,  and  Mr  William  Macdonald,  derli 
Church  Street,  ordinary  members.  Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  ed 
of  the  Northern  Chronicle,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Isle  of  "M 
its  Language,  History,  and  People ;''  and  Mr  John  Wh 
librarian,  Inverness,  read  a  paper  on  **  Gaelic  Phonetics,"  wl 
was  very  favourably  reviewed  by  the  members  present. 

Mr  Campbell's  paper  was  as  follows  : — 
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THE  ISLE  OF  MAN— ITS  HISTORY  AND 

LANGUAGE. 

The  Isle  of  Man  lies  out  in  the  Irish  Sea,  at  something  like 
^ual  distances  from  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  It  is  with- 
out insular  company  except  that  of  its  own  Calf.  The  Point  of 
Ay  re  is  only  16  miles  from  Burrow  Head,  and  21  from  the  Mull 
of  Galloway.  By  means  of  these  two  seaward  extensions  of 
Wigtownshire  Scotland  claims  closer  neighbourhood  with  the  Isle 
of  Man  than  Ireland,  England,  or  WaJes.  The  distance  from 
Peel  to  Strongford  Lough,  in  Ireland,  is  27  miles.  It  is  just  the 
same  distance  between  Maughold  Head,  in  Man,  and  St  Bees 
Head,  in  Cumberland.  Forty-five  miles  measure  the  space  between 
the  Calf  of  Man  and  Holyhead  in  Wales.  The  Calf  is  a  bluff 
rocky  farm  of  800  acres,  devoted,  I  believe,  to  rabbit  breeding. 
It  is  separated  from  Man  by  a  channel  of  three  miles,  which  can- 
not be  crossed  every  day,  nor  at  times  for  weeks  at  a  stretch. 
The  Calf  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  picture  the  island  kingdom 
presents  to  the  eyes  of  those  coming  by  ship  or  steamer  from 
Liverpool  or  Ireleuid.  Man  itself  is  33  miles  long  and  12  miles 
broad,  but  it  tapers  at  both  ends.  A  bold  range  of  hills,  which 
assume  the  imposing  airs  of  real  mountains,  occupies  the  interior 
along  the  line  of  length,  and  sends  spurs  and  bluffii  down  to  the  sea. 
The  northern  part  of  the  island  is  carse  or  '*  magher  "  land ;  but  it 
may  be  noticed  in  passing,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Manx  language, 
that  in  it  the  separate  field  becomes  the  *'  Magher,"  and  that  every 
boundary,  whether  a  fence  or  an  invisible  line^  is  called  *'  cagliagh." 
Man  has  an  area  of  150,000  statute  acres,  more  than  90,000  of 
which  are  cultivated.  Ilie  population  is  about  54,000.  In  "  the 
good  old  times"  it  fluctuated  from  10,000  to  14,000.  It  was  a 
little  over  14,000  when  the  Duke  of  Athole  succeeded  Ids  relative, 
the  last  Earl  of  Derby  of  the  old  line,  as  ''  King  in  Man  "  in  the 
year  1736.  In  1829  the  British  Government  finally  acquired  all 
the  property  and  rights  of  the  Athole  family  in  the  kingdom  of 
Man,  and  at  that  time  the  population  had  reached  40,000.  Con- 
sidering that  re^ar  steamers  from  Liverpool  and  Barrow-in- 
Furness  now  make  the  Isle  of  Man  in  general,  and  Douglas,  its 
modem  capital,  in  particular,  the  favourite  watering-place  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire,  the  increase  of  the  population  since  1829 
is  not  very  remarkable,  when  this  further  fact  is  likewise  taken 
into  account,  that  the  silver,  lead,  and  copper-mining  industry 
began   by   the  Murrays  has  of  late    been  immensely  developed. 
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Douglas,  a  haodsome  town  at  the  head  of  a  picturesque  bay,  may 
be  said  to  live  upon  visitors.      So  also  may  Peel  —that  is  to  ny, 
Port-na-hinsey — the  place  on  the  shore  which  has  usurped  the 
name  of  the  old  rock-islet  acropolis.      The  farming  population  is 
just  what  it  ought  to  be,  neither  too  sparse  nor  too  crowded.   The 
farms  in  general  are  of  fair  size  and  well  cultivated.      Those  thai 
live  by  the  land  stick  to  the  land,  those  that  live  by  mining  stidc 
to  mining,  and  those  that  live  by  the  sea  stick  to  the  sea.     The 
Manxmen  have  a  large  fleet  of  superior  fishing  smacks,  which 
covers  the  Irish  Sea  horn  side  to  side  when  its  fishing  is  good, 
and  goes  out  far  when  the  shoals  are  elsewhere.    They  have  capital, 
organisation,  and  the  great  advantage  of  large  markets  for  fish  at 
their  doors.     But  most  of  these  hai^dy,  cheerful,  industrious  Manx 
fishermen  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  as  sailors  onoe  or  oftener  in 
their  lives.     Both  the  Boyal  Navy  and  the  Merchant  Navy  profit 
by  their  services.      Fully    half   the    Manx    population    dwell 
in  the  towns  and  large  villages.      Douglas  has  14,500,  Gastle- 
ton,    or    Balla   Chastal,    3000,    Port-na-hinsey  or   Holmtown— 
mis-named  Peel — 3500,    and    Ramsay    400.      Port   Erin,  Port 
Mary,  the  mining  village  of  Laxey,  and  other  villages  depending 
solely  on  mining,  fishing,  and  lodging-house  and  shopping  business 
contain  the  remainder  of  the  urban  population.     The  island  is 
lovely  in  summer,  and  mild,  but  somewhat  wet  and  foggy  in 
winter.     Fuschias,  myrtles,  and  other  exotics  are  not  killed  by 
winter  frosts.     Douglas,  with  its  fine  bay,  sea-wall,  terraces,  con- 
crete and  moulded  houses,  tree-like  fuschias,  and  beautiful  land- 
scape, is  more  like  a  southern  continental  than  a  British  town. 
The  people,  both  urban  and  rural,  make  a  pleasing  impression 
upon  visitors.     They  are  energetically  industrious,  orderly,  genial 
— with  a  flash  of  hastiness — and  generally  prosperous.    The  Norse-, 
men  have  scarcely  left  a  trace  behind  them,  except  in  a  few  names 
of  places  and  the  evil  memory  of  tyrannical  institutions.     In  the 
Manx   people   of   the  present  day  the   black-eyed,  black-haired, 
round  faced,  Celtic  tj\ie  is  not  only  predominant,  but  it  almost 
excludes  all  other  types.     They  are  heavier  and  stronger  peofde 
than  the  Welsh,  yet  although  their  language  is  not  British,  bat 
Gaelic,  they  are  wonderfully  like  the  Welsh  in  set,  features,  and 
characteristics. 

Mannan,  or  Manninan,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  ruler,  if 
not  the  first  planter  of  Man.  In  the  old  Statute  Book  of  the 
island  he  is  thus  described  : — ''  Manninan-beg-mac-y-Lear,  the 
first  man  who  held  Man,  was  ruler  thereof,  and  after  whom  the 
land  was  named,  reigned  many  years,  and  was  a  paynim  (heathen). 
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Se  kept  the  lands  under  mists  bjr  his  necromancy  :  if  he  dreaded 
an  onemy,  he  would  of  ane  nian  cause  to  seem  one  hundred,  and 
tJiat  by  art  magic"  Tradition  further  affirms  that  the  magician 
Mannan  and  his  followers  were  expelled  from  the  island  on  the 
arriTal  of  St  Patrick.  But  this  tradition  is  inconsistent  with  a 
custom  still  obseiyed  at  Midsummer,  on  the  eve  of  St  John  the 
Baptist,  when  people  carry  green  rushes  and  meadow  grass  to  the 
top  of  Barmle,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Man,  in  payment 
of  rent  to  Manninan-b^-mac-y-Lear.  The  name  of  this  high  hiU 
is  descriptive  of  its  shape,  for,  in  its  Manx  form — "  BaareK)oyl " — 
it  signifies  *'  the  top  of  an  apple."  In  the  strange  poem  gathered 
into  his  collection  by  the  Dean  of  Usmore,  which  describes  how 
Oaoilte  redeemed  Fionn  from  King  Gormao's  prison  by  bringing 
that  monarch  a  rabble  of  animals,  are  mentioned. 

"  Da  mhuc  mhucaibh  Mhic  lir." 
And  again : — 

«  Tugas  learn  each  agus  lathair 
De  ghreidh  mhaiseach  Mhananain." 

The  Dean  ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  poem  to  Caoilte  Mac 
Ronain  himself.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that^  in  the  form  in 
which  he  got  it^  it  must  have  been  floating  about  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  1513,  when  the  collection  of  songs  was 
finished.  The  Dean  belonged  to  a  priestly  and  literary  family 
whose  continued  memory  for  five  generations  would  have  prevented 
him  from  attributing  to  a  Fingalian  hero  an  ur-sgeul  ballad  made 
near  his  own  time.  But  Ewen  MOomic,  the  Baron  of  Dail 
Ardconaig,  was  the  Dean's  contemporary,  and,  being  sick  for  a 
long  time,  the  baron  made  a  song,  in  which  he  mentioned  the 
many  wonderful  things  he  would  give,  if  he  only  had  them,  to 
pUTchaso  good  health.     Among  the  ransom  offerings  he  mentions 

'^  Greidh  is  aidhre  Mhananain." 
The  herds  and  flocks  of  Mananan. 

Mananan's  father  became  Shakespeare's  *'  King  Lear."  The  Manx 
people  call  their  island  *'Ellan  Mhannin."  Julius  CsBsar,  fifty 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  heard  of  it  under  the  name  of 
*'Mona."  Tacitus,  on  the  other  hand,  writing  near  the  end  of 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  calls  Angelsea  ''  Mona." 
This  Welsh  Mona  was  the  great  university  of  Druidic  theology 
and  learning  when  the  Roman  commander,  Sentonius  Paulinus, 
invaded  it,  a.d.  61,  and  killed  the  Druid  priests  and  professors, 
and  cat  down  the  sacred  g^ves.     But  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
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from  the  traces  they  have  left  behind,  that  the  ramiuuit  of  the 
Drnids  sought  shelter  in  the  other  Mona  after  the  slaughtei-,  and 
had  BBored  groves  and  circles  there  until  the  time  of  St  Patrick. 
Man  is,  in  fact,  a  perfect  museum  of  Druidic,  Celtic,  and  Scandi- 
navian aatiquitiee.  Before  the  necromancer's  time,  and  perhaps 
centuries  after  him  as  well,  the  large,  big-horned  elk  or  "  Ion" 
browsed  in  the  glens  of  Man,  and  looked  out  from  the  heights 
upon  the  few  oorades  sailing  on  the  sui-roundiug  sea.  The  Dukn 
of  Athole,  who  was  the  last  "  King  in  Man,"  sent  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Museum  an  almost  perfect  akeleten  of  the  great  elk, 
which  was  found  in  a  bed  of  marl  near  Ballaugh,  in  Man.  The 
tailless  cat  exists  to  the  present  day,  and  is  not  at  all  in  danger  of 
being  extinguished  by  imported  cats.  The  tailless  cat  is  supposed 
to  have  had  some  friendly  connection  with  the  necromancer,  and 
to  have  received  a  perpetual  guarantee  of  existence  within  the 
Kingdom  of  Man.  The  Romans  themselves  must  have  seen  it, 
for  an  altar  preserved  at  Castleton  shows  that  towards  the  end  of 
their  rule  in  Britain  they  bad  a  military  station  in  Man.  The 
inscription  tells  that  the  altar  was  erect«d  to  Jupiter,  by  Marcos 
Censorius,  son  of  Marcus  Flavins  Volinius,  of  the  Augustcnsiao 
Legion,  Prefect  to  Ibe  Tungiian  cohort  of  the  Province  of  Nsr- 
bonne.  Had  Celts,  Norwegians,  and  Danes  inscribed  their  Manx 
monuments  in  Soman  fashion,  what  a  singular  tale  of  ohangra 
they  would  have  told  ns. 

Oildas,  who  was  bom  in  493,  and  died  in  67C,  in  his  gloomy 
treatise  "  concerning  the  calamity,  ruin,  and  conquest  of  Britain  " 
by  the  Saxons,  mentions  incidentally  that  in  a.d.  395,  ut  the  reigns 
of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  a  Scot  named  Brule  was  Governor  of 
Man.  It  is  probable  that  Brule  carae  to  Man  from  Ireland,  as 
the  Scots  had  scarcely  begun  to  plant  colonies  in  Scotland  at  that 
time.  In  517  the  isUnd  was  conquered  by  Maelgywn,  Prince  d 
North  Wales,  and  it  continued  to  be  ruled  by  a  dynasty  of  his  race 
until  Anarawd,  the  last  Welsb  King  of  Man,  died  in  yi3. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Scandinavian  sea-rover,  Corree  or  Orry, 
conquered  the  island,  and  formed  the  Kingdom  of  Man  and  the 
Isles.  Oorree  is  supposed  to  have  instituted  the  Tynwald  Court, 
established  the  Taxiazi,  now  called  the  House  of  Keys,  and 
divided  the  island  into  sheadings.  The  last  king  of  his  dynasty 
died  about  1040.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ooddard,  son  of  Sygtrig, 
King  of  the  Danes.  This  Ooddard  was,  after  confusions  and 
invasions,  succeeded  by  his  son  Fingal.  Ooddard  Crovan  or 
Chroubon,  eon  of  Harold  the  Bhtck  of  Iceland,  in  1077  slew 
King   Fingal,  completely  subdued    Man,   and    brought  most  of 
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he  Scottish  islands  under  his  subjection.  The  last  of  Crovan's 
wcG  who  inilod  in  Man  was  Magnus.  After  the  battle  of  Largs 
le  rejected  the  suzerainty  of  Norway,  and  did  homage  to  Alex- 
mder  III.  of  Scotland.  He  died  childless  in  1265,  and  ^le  Scot- 
iah  King  took  possession  of  the  island.  Most  people  have  heard 
kI  the  three  armed  legs  which  constitute  the  arms  of  Man — two  legs 
or  standing  and  one  for  kicking — and  to  which  the  motto  is  ap- 
wnded — Quocunque  jeceris  stabit — whichever  way  you  throw  it, 
t  will  stand.  Well,  it  was  Alexander  of  Scotland  who  gave  that 
leraldic  symbol  to  the  Manx  Kingdom.  The  island  at  the  death 
if  Magnus  had  been  fully  three  hundred  years  under  stringent 
STorse  rule,  and  yet  the  Manx  people  emerged  from  that  long  sub- 
eotion  as  Celtic  as  they  had  been  in  the  time  of  Gildas.  Their 
anguage  has  adopted  many  words  from  English,  but  it  has  scarcely 
retained  a  Scandinavian  word  beyond  a  few  names  of  places  and 
yi  institutions,  such  as  the  Tynwald.  Even  the  strange  word 
*  Taxiaxi"  is  said  to  be  Gaelic — meaning  guardians  or  senators— 
uid  to  derive  itself  from  **  taisg"  or  '^teagasg." 

Man  fell  under  the  suzerainty  of  King  Edward  Longshanks 
laring  the  war  of  conquest  he  carried  on  with  Scotland.  It  looks 
18  if  he  carried  out,  or,  at  least,  instigated,  the  insular  revolution 
by  countenancing  the  claims  of  a  pretender  with  a  purely  Celtic 
name  to  the  Tynvald  Throne.  When  the  great  Edward  died  the 
little  Edward,  his  son,  chucked  Man  back  and  forward,  like  a  prize 
of  little  value,  among  three  of  his  favourites — Piers  de  Gkveston, 
Gilbert  Mac  Gascall,  and  Henry  de  Beaumont.  Bruce  descended 
upon  Man  with  ships  and  warriors  from  Galloway,  Ayr,  and 
Argyle  in  the  3'ear  1313.  He  drove  out  the  English,  subdued  the 
usland,  and  gave  it  to  his  nephew,  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray. 
William  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  married  Mary,  the  female 
heiress  of  the  Crovan  dynasty,  and  Edward  the  Third,  allowing  her 
claim,  aided  Salisbury,  who  took  Man  from  Randolph's  heirs  in 
1344.  He  was  crowned  King  of  Man  with  great  pomp,  but  he 
afterwards  sold  his  kingdom  to  Sir  William  le  Scroop.  The  buyer 
was  attainted  for  treason,  and  Man  was  again  chucked  from  hand 
to  hand,  until  it  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Stanley  in  1406.  Sir 
John  Stanley,  the  founder  of  the  Derby  family,  reduced  the 
'*  breast  law"  of  his  insular  kingdom  to  writing.  He  found  the 
island,  to  a  great  extent,  lying  waste,  and  the  population  small  and 
distressed.  He  encouraged  tillage  and  fishing  industry,  and 
modified  the  harsh  customs  which  had  come  down  from  the 
Scandinavian  conquerors.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Stanley  dynasty 
of  Kings  in  Man,  beginning  in  1406  and  ending  in  1736,  gave 
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the  islanders  peace,  proeperitjr,  and  justice  compared  with  whil 
they  used  to  receive  before.     But  yet  they  could  not  be  said  to  be 
popular  rulers.     The  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Stanley  becMae 
extinct  pn  the  death  of  Earl  James  in  1736,  and  while  the  Engluii 
honours  and  estates  went  to  the  heir  male — a  very  distant  kinsnan 
indeed  of  Earl  James — ^the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Barony  of  Stnsge 
fell  to  James  Murray,  second  Duke  of  Athole,  who  was,  by  female 
desoenti  the  nearest  heir  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Derby,  who  for 
his  fidelity  to  the  Stuart  cause,  was  beheaded  in  1651.     The  wk 
of  this  Cavalier  earl  was  the  heroic  lady  who  defended  Latham 
House,  and  who  figures  in  '*  Peveril  of  the  Peak."     On  the  for 
feiture  of  the  Cavidier  earl,  Man  was  given  to  Lord  Fairfiuc,  who 
retained  it  for  nine  years.       The  heir  of  the  beheaded  Earl  of 
Derby  regained  his  kingdom  and  other  patrimonias  at  the  Restor- 
ation. 

The  Manx  people  and  their  last  King,  '*  John  the  planter,' 
parted  on  anything  but  amicable  terms  in  1829.  The  Dokc^s 
nephew,  Dr  (George  Murray,  then  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  mutual  irritation  in  which  the  connection 
terminated.  The  bishop  wanted  to  bring  about  a  tithe  oommuta-  h 
tion,  which  has  since  been  accomplished  almost  exactly  as  he  pro-  IS 
posed,  sLnd  when  he  failed  in  getting  what  he  wished,  he  tried  un-  m 
justly  to  levy  a  tithe  on  green  crops,  which  was  tumultuously  It 
resisted.  The  Duke  his  uncle  was  glad  to  sell  his  proprietary  li 
and  manorial  rights,  and  in  order  to  restore  harmony  the  Qoven-  1^ 
ment  promoted  Dr  George  to  the  see  of  Rochester.  But  tliat  li 
final  ''tifiT*  notwithstanding,  the  Murrays,  with  their  strong  1: 
Highland  proclivities,  and  improving  energies,  were  both  popular  1; 
and  beneficent  Rings  in  Man.  They  have  left  their  marics  I 
on  the  whole  island.  Castle  Mona,  now  the  truly  palatial  I 
hotel  of  Douglas,  and  its  beautifully  planted,  spacious,  and  I 
romantic  policy  g^unds,  testify  to  the  taste  as  well  as  to  the  mag-  I 
nificence  of  the  last  island  monarch.  And  all  over  the  islaDd,  I 
wherever  astonishing  bits  of  woodland  pictures  burst  upon  the  | 
view,  the  Murray  mark  is  there  directly  or  indirectly  impressed. 
They  promoted  Manx  literature,  which,  in  the  middle  of  their 
dynastic  period,  reached  its  highest  level,  thanks  to  holy  Bishop  Wil- 
son, Bishop  Hildesley,  and  Dr  Kelly,  in  the  Manx  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  Murrays  had  the  appointment  of  the  bishop  aod 
the  rectors  and  vicars  of  most  of  the  seventeen  parishes  of  the 
island  in  their  hands,  and  they  took  care  to  appoint  men  well  ac- 
quainted with  Manx  Gaelic.  It  was  preached  regularly  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  island  in  their   time ;    and  now  it  is  acarcelj 
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preadied  in  any,  although  the  people  in  their  homes  throii|^ioat 
all  the  country  continQe  to  speak  the  language  ol  their  ancestors. 
Another  custom  which  the  Murrays  religioualy  guarded  is  still 
presoryed^'^The  courts  are  still  fenced  in  libuix,  according  to 
ancient  traditionary  form  ;  and  the  island  laws  are  still  promul- 
gated in  Manx  on  the  Tynwald  Mount." 

The  Imperial  GoTemment  had  been  using  steady  pressure  for 
more  than  a  century  before  1829  to  get  rid  ol  the  Kings  in  Man 
and  the  Manx  tariff  As  early  as  1670  an  enterprising  liyeqxwl 
firm  oiganised  smugj^iing  in  Man  on  a  large  scale,  and  made  im- 
mense profit  for  a  time.  The  English  customs  and  excise  duties 
wero  then  comparatively  low,  but  the  import  duties  ol  Man  were 
still  80  much  lower  that  a  good  margin  ol  profit  was  left  to  the 
smugglers.  Hie  situation  of  the  ishmd  made  it  a  natural  empor- 
ium for  the  illicit  traders  of  many  lands.  The  Manx  people  did 
the  distribution  work,  and  in  spite  of  ships  of  war  and  armed  cut- 
ters, they  glided  in  their  boats  with  caigoes  of  brandy,  wine,  tea, 
and  other  commodities  under  cover  of  night  and  nusts,  to  the  Scotch, 
Irish,  English  and  Welsh  coasts.  Great  pressure  was  brought  upon 
the  last  Stsnley  King  in  Man  to  sell  the  island  to  the  Glovemment 
That  pressure,  in  a  stronger  degree  and  in  various  forms — one 
which  was  -to  foment  faction  and  discontent  in  the  island — 
was  steadily  continued  during  the  Murray  period.  When 
nothing  else  would  do,  in  1765  the  ^itish  Government  in  a 
very  high-handed  manner  constrained  the  Duke  of  Athole  to  sell 
the  Manx  sovereignty — retaining  bis  proprietary  and  manorial 
rights,  ecclesiastical  patronage,  &c. — for  £70,000.  The  Manx 
people  were  filled  with  consternation,  and  many  of  them  hastily 
realised  their  possessions,  and  retired  from  the  island.  But  after 
some  years  they  recovered  confidence,  and  developed  the  contra- 
band trade  to  such  an  extent  that  a  Parliamentary  Committee, 
appointed  in  1792,  estimated  the  annual  loss  to  the  customs  of 
Great  Britain  caused  by  Manx  smuggling  at  £350,000.  It  was 
felt  that  the  purchase  of  the  sovereignty  was  not  enough,  and  that 
till  the  property  and  patronage  rights  were  vested  in  the  Crown, 
the  neck  of  the  contraband  trade  could  not  be  broken.  So  the  tithe 
commotion  was  not  officially  checked  but  fostered;  and  the  Duke 
of  Athole's  position  was  made  so  uncomfortable  that  he  was  at  last 
glad  to  sell  out  entirely  for  £416,114. 

The  ecclesiasical.  history  of  Man  is  to  the  effect  that  St 
Patrick  converted  the  heathens  of  that  island,  and  placed  "  a  holy 
prudent  canon  of  the  Lateran,  and  a  disciple  of  his  own  named 
Germanus,"  over  them  as  bishop,  that  for  a  long  time  thereafter  the 
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Bishops  of  Man  received   Irish   consecration,   that  in  8S8  the 
Bishopric  of  Sodor  was  constituted  by  Pope  Gregory,  and  thai 
subsequent  Bishops  of  Man  not  knowing  whether  they  sbodd 
obey  Drontheim,  York,  or  Canterbury,  sought  oonfinuation  irom 
the  Pope.     Most  of  this  is  true,  but  I  believe  St  German  of  Man 
is  St  Cterman  of  Auxerre,  and  that  his  parii>h  and  cathedral  od 
the  Peel  islet  oon6rm  views,  which,  on  other  grounds,  I  bold 
regarding  the  Christianising  importance  of  the  work  of  St  Ninian 
and  the  mission  of  St  Palladius.     I  believe  St  German  was  never 
in  Man,  except  by  the  representation  of  his  friends  and  disciples. 
It  is  a  different  case  with  Maughold,  the  secondary  patron  saint 
of  Man.     He  was  an  Irishman,  and  the  chief  of  a  band  of  robben 
He  was  caught^^a^Yinto  ddicto  or  red-handed,  brought  to  St  Patrick, 
and  converted.     Bnt  either  for  penance  or  for  punishment  he  was 
sent  to  sea  in  a  skin-covered  wicker  boat,  with  feet  and  hands  tied. 
Wind  and  currents  drifted  him  safely  to  Maughold  Head  in  Man, 
and  he  became  in  due  time  Bishop  of  the  island.     After  Maag 
hold  there  was  an  obscure  succession  of  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scotch 
bishops.     About  1130 — the  Manx  date  is,  by  evident  mistake, 
1 1 1 3  -  arose  a  man  who  in  a  curious  way  connected  the  Island 
of  Man  with  our  own  district,  by  much  trouble,   and  a  fearful 
baptism  of  blood.     In  his  profession  this  man  thus  styled  him- 
self : — Ego  Wymundus  sanctae  ecdesicB  de  Schifl — I,  Wjrmundus, 
of  the  holy  Church  of  Skye.     He  someway  became  one  of  the 
first  monks  of  the  splendid  monastery  of  Fumess,  on  the  Cam- 
brian  shore  opposite  Man,  which  was  founded  in   1124  in  the 
midst  of  a  still  thoroughly  British  population,  who  had  been  long 
allied  with  the  Albanic  nation.     Clave,  the  Norw^an  King  of 
Man  and  the  Isles,  granted  land  at  Rushen  to  Tvo,  abbot  of  Fnr- 
ness,  and  Abbot  Yvo  sent  over  Brother  Wymundus  and  other 
monks  to  take  possession  of  the  affiliated  house  there.     Brother 
Wymundus  quickly  ingratiated  himself,  not  only  with  the  King, 
but   with   the  Celtic   people  of  the  isle,  who  with  one  acclaim 
elected  him  for  their  Bishop,  and  sent  him  to  Thurstan,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  consecrated  him.     We  may  be  sure  that 
there  was  not  much  difference  between  the  Gaelic  of  Skye  and 
the  Gaelic  of  Man  in  the  12th  century,  and  it  seems  the  Nor- 
wegian king  as  well  as  the  Celtic  people  of  Man  were  carried 
off  their  feet  by  the  eloquence  and  good  looks  of  Wymundus,  who 
was   tall,   handsome,    open-faced,   and   enthusiastic.     No  sooner, 
however,  was  Wymundus  consecrated  and  installed,  than  he  caUed 
himself  Malcolm  M*Heth,  the  heir  of  the  Earl  or  Maormor  of 
Moray,  who  was  slain  in  1130,  when  acting  as  one  of  the  princi 
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pal  leaden  of  the  Gaelic  insarrectian  of  that  year  against  King 
David  and  Ids  An|^Nonnan  aristocracj  and  laws.     The  King  of 
Man  and  Somerled  of  Argjle,  that  king's  son-inlaw,  believed  in 
Maloolm.      He  married  ScHnerled's  sister,  and  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  a  land  and  sea  force.     He  was  strongly  supported  in  this 
part  <^  the  coonlrj.     I  don't  believe  the  man  was  an  impostor, 
ahhoogh  the  mon^sh  flatt^nera  of  King  David  and  his  race  branded 
him  as  such.     In  a  speech  to  King  David  himself,   Robert  de 
Bras,  ancestor  of  the  Bruce  of    Bannockbum,  called    Malcolm 
M^Heth,  the  quondam  monk  and  bishop,  ^  heir  to  a  father's  hate 
and  persecution.''     Malcolm  M'Heth  made  descents  here,  there, 
a&d  everjirhere,  and  disappeared  like  a  sea-bird  before  the  king's 
forces.     He  was  bj  degrees  shaking  King  David's  throne,  and  the 
first  check  he  received  was,  strange  to  say,  in  Celtic  CUdlowaj, 
where  the  bishop  led  the  arraj  of  the  district,  and,  to  encourage 
Uie  people,  threw  a  small    axe  at  the   invader,  which    chanced 
to   strike    and    fell    him.       This   created   a   panic  among    his 
followers,  and  made  them  fly.       In   after  years,    M'Heth  used 
to  say  boastingly,  that  it  was   only   God   through  the  faith  of 
a  simple  bishop  that   marred   his   fortune.       After  the  repulse 
M'Heth  sufiered  in  Galloway,  King  David  mustered  all  his  Nor^ 
man  chivalry,  and  in  some  place  not  stated  brought  M*Heth  to 
bay,  defeated,  and  ci^^iUred  him.     He  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to 
Marchmont,  or  I^oxburgh  Castle,  in  1137  ;  being,  as  a  saintly 
man,  afraid  to  take  the  life  of  a  foe  who  had  received  the  tonsure 
and  been  consecrated  a  bishop.     When  King  David  died  in  1153, 
and  his  grandson,  Malcolm  the  Maiden,  succeeded  him,  M'Heth 
was  still  a  prisoner  in  Roxburgh  Castle.     His  sons,  although  mere 
youths,  in  company  with  their  uncle,  Somerled  of  Argyle,  conjured 
up  a  big  storm  next  year.      In    1156,   Donald  the  eldest  of 
M*Heth's  sons,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  join  his  father  in  cap- 
tivity.    But  the  war  was  carried  on  by  Somerled  and  his  other 
nephew  with  such  success  that  in  1157  young  King  Malcolm  made 
peace  with  M'Heth,  liberated  him,  and  made  him  Earl  of  Ross. 
Malcolm  M*Heth  gave  himself  all  the  airs  of  a  local  king  in  Ross, 
and  created  for  himself  enemies  among  the  people  and  their  local 
chiefs,  who  conspired  against  him,  beset  him  in  a  narrow  pass, 
ci^tured  him,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  turned  him  out  of  the  county. 
He  used  to  say  in  after  years  that  if  his  enemies  had  left  him  a 
sparrow's  eye  he  would  have  been  avenged  upon   them.      His 
enemies  in  Ross  put  out  the  eyes  of  Malcolm  M'Heth  about  1161. 
He  then  retired  to  the  English  monastery  oC  Bylands,  where  for 
years  he  lived,  not  uncheerfully,  and  where  William  of  Newburgh 
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baoune  aajiiainied  with  him,  and  in  gn^khic  style  painted  lui 
chancter  for  fotore  agea.     M'Heth'a  aoiia  were  awociatijid  in  all 
hia  undertakings  with  their  great  onde  Somerled,  antil  he  wai 
killed  at  Renfrew  in  1164.     Thej  apparently  a^tled,  manied  lud 
brongfat  np  heirs  to  the  anoeetial  hate  in   Argylediire,  wkik 
Handd,  Earl  of  Orkney,  pat  away  Afreka,  dan^ter  of  Dnncin, 
Earl  of  Fife,  hie  first  wife,  in  order  to  many  their  siater.    Die 
M'Heths  only  claimed  at  the  ntmoat  the  Earldom  of  Monj, 
bat  ^another  daimant  appeared  on  the  scene  aboot  1 180,  wbo 
claimed  the  throne  of  ScciLand.     This  was  Donald  Ban,  whocalled 
himsdf  the  son  of  William,  son  of  Duncan,  that  ao-called  jQmu 
notkus  (bastard  son)  of  Malcdm  Oeannmore,  who  reigned  ss  king 
for  a  few  months.     Contempcnrary  authorities  never  hint  Ring 
Duncan  was  illegitimate — that  was  a  fiction  invented  in  after  timei 
by  monkish  chroniclers  devoted  to  the  descendants  of  St  Margaret, 
who  usurped  the  ri^ts  of  the  elder  branch  of  Ceannmore's  house. 
Malcolm  Ceannmore  was  undoubtedly  married,  several  years  before 
he  ever  saw  the  Saxon  Margaret,  to  Ingibiorg,  widow  of  his  ooiiain, 
Earl  Thorfinn,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doabting  that  by 
her  he  became  the  father  of  Duncan,  and  also  of  a  fair-haired  Donald, 
who  died  in  early  youth.     Duncan  at  his  death  left  an  undoubtedly 
legitimate  son,  called  in  Oaelic  Uilleam  Mac  Dhonnachaidh,  and 
in  Norman  William  Fits  Duncan.     William  was  a  young  lad  when 
his  father  died,  and  was  probably  then  a  hostage  at  the  Engliali 
Court.     He  became,  when  well  advanced  in  years,  the  husband  <d 
Alicia  Rumile,  the  Norman  heiress  of  the  strong  castle,  and  great 
lordship  of  Skipton  in  Craven.     They  had  one  son,  the  Boy  of 
Egremont,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Strid.     Craven  history  tells 
nothing  about  William  Fitz  Duncan  before  he  became  Lord  of 
Skipton.     His  father,  King  Duncan,  was  killed  in  1094,  and  it  was 
not  till  thirty -six  years  after  that  date  that  William  married  tbe 
Norman  heiress.     There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  lived 
in  his  native  land,  while  his  uncle,  Alexander  the  Fierce,  filled  the 
throne  of  Gaelic  Scotland.     All  thingb  considered,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  William  Fitz  Duncan  had  a  wife  and  children  before  he 
married  the  Lady  of  Skipton,  when  both  he  and  she  were  no 
longer  very  young.     Be  that  as  it  may,  after  William  the  Lyon 
had  done  homage  to  Henry  Plantagenet  for  all  hia  realm,  the 
claimant,  Duncan  Ban  Mac  William,  was  accepted  by  the  (Gaelic 
people  of  the  North,  and  of  Argyle  and  the  islands,  as  the  tme 
heir  to  the  Albanic  throne,  and  he  reigned  as  actual  ruler  on  this 
side  of  the  Grampians  for  seven  years,  before  King  William,  by  a 
mighty  effort  and  help  from  the  Normans  of  England,  managed  to 
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m  at  Mam  Garbh,  or  Mamgarvia  in  Strathspey,  in  the 
7.  Donald  was  slain  in  the  battle,  but  he  left  a  Clan 
iliam  to  carry  on  the  fight.  His  son,  Donald  Ban,  and 
ndants  of  Malcolm  M'Heth,  gave  Alexander  the  Second 
able  as  late  as  1216,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  circling 
this  long-continued  Gaelic  revolt  against  Anglo-Norman 
guage,  and  institutions  did  not  reach  down  to  Wallace 
»,  and  helped  largely  to  secure  Scottish  independence. 
I  visited  the  island  some  years  ago,  I  was  told  at  Douglas 

IX  Gaelic  was  rapidly  dying  out ;  and  would  altogether 
:  as  a  living  language  with  the  then  generation.  The 
Slirk  Braddan  and  a  local  Wesleyan  preacher  were  the 
isters  who  preached  in  Manx,  at  least  in  Douglas  and  its 
rhood.     The  new  school  system  had  caused  Manx  to  be 

from  the  public  schools.  Many  of  the  young  people 
ed  with  that  snobbish  spirit  which  is  so  often  found  to 
1  places  largely  dependiug  on  summer  visitors,  and  dis- 
10^  ledge  of  Manx,  even  when  their  bad  English  proved 
le  only  language  which  they  thoroughly  understood.  Yet 
Imitted  that  when  the  vicar  of  Kirk  Braddan  held  Manx 
in  Douglas — the  most  Anglicised  place  in  the  island — 
ilways  crowded  audiences.  In  truth  his  fidelity  to  his 
3ngue,  his  personal  character,  and  his  Gaelic  eloquence, 
Q  a  '*  King  of  Men  !''  On  looking  a  little  under  the  sur- 
lings,  I  found  that  Manx,  although  veiled,  was  still  strong 
as,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  Ramsay 
which  had  been  invaded  by  farmers  from  the  south  of 
f  it  remained  everywhere  the  household  language  of  the 
»ople — the  language,  too,  in  which  love-songs  were  made, 
rhich  Manxmen,  meeting  in  distant  parts  of  the  .world, 
d  with  one  another.  I  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion, 
ough  practically  banished  from  pulpit  and  school,  Manx 
'ould  live  thi*ough  the  period  of  English  summer  visitings 
kd  lived  through  three  centuries  of  Scandinavian  and 
rule.     The  Manx  Society  founded  in  1858,  by  its  many 

publications,  has  done,  and  is  still  doing,  much  to  save 

X  language  from  being  oblitei-ated,  as  the  British  tongue 
irall  was  wiped  out  in  last  century,  and  the  Gaelic  of  Gal- 
as silently  killed  soon  after  George  Buchanan,  about  1580, 
1  it  in  his  history  as  a  living  language. 

I  spelling  of  Manx  Gaelic  was  always  of  the  phonetic  kind, 

imained  unfixed  until  the  publication  of  the  Manx  Bible 

Here  is  the  Lord's  Prayer,  first  in  Manx,  then  in  the 
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nearest  perausBible  Gaelic,  and  lastly  as  it  is  given  in  Ki]^& 
BiUe,  which  is  just  the  Irish  Bible  of  Bishop  BedeU  and  O'Donn^ 
put  in  Roman  characters : — 

THi  lord's 
In  Manx, 
Ayr  ain  t'ayns  niau, 
Casherick  dy  row  dty  ennym 
Dy  jig  dty  reeriaght 
Dty  aigney  dy  row  jeant  er  y 

thalloo,  myr  te  ayns  niau. 
Cur  dooin  nyn  arran  jiu  as  gagh 

laa. 
Ab  leih  dooin  nyn  loghtyn,  myr 

ta  shin  leih  dauesyn  ta  jannoo 

loghtyn  nyn  'oT. 
As  ny  leeid  shin  ayns  miolagh, 

agh  livrey  shin  veih  oik : 
Son   Ihiat's  y   reeriaght,   as    y 

phooar,  as   y  ghloyr,  son  dy 

bragh  as  dy  bragh,  Ajnen. 


PRAYER. 

In  Gadic. 
Athair  againn  t'anns  nesinli, 
Caisrigte  gu'n  robh  d'ainm. 
Gu'n  tigeadh  do  riogbachd, 
D'aigne  gu'n  robh  deant'  air  an 

talamh,  mar  ta  e  anns  neamk 
Cur  duinn  ar   n-aran  dio^  is 

gach  la. 
Is  logh  duinn  ar  lochdaii  maria 

sinn  logh  daibhsan  ta  dean- 

amh  lochdan  n'ar  n-aghaidL 
Is  na  leudaich  sinn 's  a  mbiolagh 

ach  liubhair  sinn  bho  olc : 
Oir's  leatsa  an  rioghacbd,  is  a 

phuair,  is  a  ghloir,  gu  brath 

is  gu  brath,  Amen. 


Kirke'B  -fitWfl— 1690. 

Ar  nathair  atd  ar  neamh,  ndomhthar  dainm  :  Tigeadh  do 
rioghachd.  Deuntar  do  thail  ar  an  ttaUmh,  miur  do  nithear  ar 
neamb.  Ar  nardn  la^thamhail  tabhair  dhuinn  a  niu.  Agus 
maith  dhuinn  ar  bh£acha,  mar  mhaithmidne  dar  bhf^theamh. 
nuibh  f6in.  Agus  na  l^ig  sinn  a  ccathughadh  achd  siior  inn  o  olc. 
Oir  is  leachd  fein  an  noghachd,  agus  an  cumhachd,  agus  an  ghloir 
go  siorruighe.     Amen. 

Here  follow  the  first  eighteen  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  gospel  of  8t  John,  from  the  authorised  Manx  and  Gaelic  ver- 
sions of  the  Scriptures  : — 


Ayns  y  toshiaght  va'n  Goo, 
as  va'n  Goo  marish  Jee,  as  va'n 
€k)o  Jee. 

Va'n  Goo  cheddin  ayns  y 
toshiaght  marish  Jee. 

Liorishyn  va  dy  chooilley 
nhee  er  ny  yannoo  ;  as  n'egooish 
cha  row  nhee  erbee  jeant  va  er 
ny  yannoo ; 

Aynsyn  va  bea,  as  va'n  vea 
soilshey  deiney. 


Anns  an  toiseach  bha  am 
Focal,  agus  bha  am  Focal  maille 
ri  Dia,  agus  b'e  an>  Focal  Dia. 

Bha  e  so  air  tos  maille  ri 
Dia. 

Riimeadh  na  h-\iile  nithe 
leis ;  agus  as  eugmhais  dia 
d'rinneadh  aon  ni  a  rinneadL 

Ann-san  bha  beatha,  agus  b'i 
a'  bheaiha  solus  dha6ina 
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As  ren  7  soilshey  soilshean 
^Jur  n  dorraghys,  as  cha  ren  y 
^orraghys  g^MuU-iish. 

Va  dooinney  er  ny  choyrt 
veih  Jee  va  enmyssit  Ean. 

Haink  eh  shoh  son  feanish, 
dy  ymmyrkey  feanish  jeh'n 
toilshey,  liorishyn  dy  voddagh 
dy  chooilley  ghooinney  credjal. 

Cha  nee  eh  va'n  soilshey 
shen,  agh  y'eh  er  ny  choyrt  dy 
ymmyrkey  feanish  jeh'n  toil- 
shey  shen. 

Shen  ya'n  soilshey  iirrinagh, 
ta  soilshean  ayns  dy  chooilley 
ghooinney  ta  cheet  er  y  theihll. 

V'eh  ayns  y  theihll,  as  va'n 
seihll  er  ny  yanno  horishyn,  as 
y  seihll  cha  dug  enney  er. 

Haink  e  gys  e  vooinjer  hene, 
agh  cha  ren  e  vooinjer  hene 
soiaghey  jeh. 

Agh  whiUeen  as  ren  soiaghey 
jehy  dauesyn  hug  eh  pooar  dy  ve 
nyn  mec  dy  Yee,  eer  dauesyn  ta 
credjal  ayns  yn  ennym  echey : 

Va  er  nyn  ruggey,  cha  nee  jeh 
f  uill,  ny  jeh  aigney  ny  foalley,  ny 
jeh  aigney  dooinney,  agh  joh  Jee. 

As  ghow  yn  €k>o  er  dooghys 
ny  fofidley,  as  ren  eh  haghey  nyn 
mast'  ain  (as  hug  shin  my-ner 
yn  ghloyr  echey,  yn  ghloyr  myr 
jeh'n  ynrycan  Mac  er-ny-ghed- 
dyn  jeh'n  Ayr)  lane  dy  ghrayse 
as  dy  irrinys. 

(Dymmyrk  Ean  feanish  jeh, 
as  deie  eh,  gra,  Shoh  eh  jeh  ren 
mish  loayrt,  Teshyn  ta  cheet  my 
yei  er  ny  hoiaghey  royui ;  son 
v'eh  roym) 

As  jeh'n  slane  towse  echey  ta 


Agos  tha  'n  solus  a'  soills- 
eachadh  anns  an  dorchadas, 
agus  cha  do  ghabh  an  dorchadas 
e. 

Chuireadh  doine  o  Dhia^  d'am 
b'ainm  Eoin. 

Thainig  esan  mar  fhianuis, 
chum  fia^uis  a  thoirt  mu'n  t- 
solus,  chum  gu'n  creideadh  na 
h-uile  dhaoine  trid-san. 

Cha  b'esan  an  solus  sin,  ach 
ehiMreadh  e  chum  ga  tugadh  e 
fianuis  mu'n  t-solus. 

B'e  so  an  solus  fior  a  ta  soill- 
aeachadh  gach  uile  dhuine  tha 
teachd  chum  an  t-saoghaiL 

Bha  e  anns  an  t-saoghal,  agus 
rinneadh  an  saoghal  leis,  agus 
cha  d'-aithnich  an  saoghal  e 

Thainig  e  dh'ionnsuidh  a  dhu- 
thcha  fein,  agus  cha  do  ghabh  a 
mhuinntvr  fein  ris. 

Ach  a  mheud  as  a  ghabh  ris. 
thug  e  dhoibh  cumhachd  a  bhi 
'nan  cloinn  do  Dhia,  eadhon 
dhoibh-sanatacreidsinn'na  ainm: 

A  bha  air  an  gineamhuin 
cha'n  ann  o  fhuil,  no  o  thoil  na 
feola,  no  o  thoil  duine,  ach  o 
Dhia. 

Agus  rinneadh  am  Focal  'na 
fheoU,  agus  ghabh  e  comhnuidh 
'nar  measg-ne,  (agus  chunnaic 
siun  a  ghloir,  mar  ghloir  aoin- 
ghin  Mhic  an  Athar,)  Ian  grais 
agus  firinn. 

(Thug  Eoin  fianuis  uime,  agus 
ghlaodh  e.  ag  radh.  Is  e  so  an  ti 
mu'n  do  labhair  mi.  An  ti  a  ta 
teachd  a'm'  dheigh,  tha  toiseach 
aig  orm  ;  oir  bha  e  romham.) 

Agus  as  a  lanachd-san  thuair 
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ghin  ooille J  er  gheddjn  aym,  as 
grayse  er  grajTse. 

Son  va'n  leigh  er  ny  choyrt 
liorish  Mofles  agh  haink  gravse 
as  fiorinyg  lioridi  Veesey  Greest. 

Cha  vel  unnane  erbee  er  vakin 
Jee  ec  traa  erbee ;  yn  ynrycan 
Mac  v'er-Dy-gheddyn,  ta  Jiyn6 
oghriflh  yn  Ayr,  eshyn  t'er  hoil- 
shaghey  eh. 


sinneuile,  agus  gras  air  son  gnk 

Oir  thugadh  an  lagh  le  Mnois, 

ach  thainigangrasagasanfhirinn 

le  losa  Oriosd. 

Cha'n  fhaca  neach  arbithDia 
riamh  ;  an  t-aon-ghin  Mic,  i  ti 
ann  an  nchd  an  Athar,  is  esan 
a  dh'fhoilLsich  e. 


17th  Fbbruabt  1885. 

On  this  date  R.  D.  M.  Ghisholm  of  Ghisholm  (The  Chiaholm) 
was  elected  a  life  member.  Thereafter  Mr  Alexander  Macbain, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Scot.,  Inverness,  read  a  paper  on  the  Heroic  and 
Ossianic  Literature.     Mr  Macbain's  paper  was  as  follows : — 


THE  HEROIC  AND  OSSIANIC  LITERATURE. 

Ireland  and  Scotland  had  practically  a  common  language  and 
literature  until  the  fall  of  the  Lordship  of  the  Islee  and  the  tine 
of  the  Reformation,  and  even  after  these  events,  the  ebb  of  Irish 
influence  was  felt  in  our  earliest  printed  works  and  in  the  style  of 
orthography  and  of  language  adopted.  This  close  connection  ex- 
isted at  least  a  thousand  years,  for  in  the  fourth  century  the  Picts 
and  Scots  were  united  together  against  the  Romans  and  ih&i 
dependants.  The  colonising  of  Argyllshire  by  Irish  settlerB— 
Scots  they  were  called — is  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  ;  it  is  believed  that  a  previous  wave  of  Gaelic  Celts — the 
Caledonians — had  over-run  and  then  held  lordship  over  the  rest 
of  the  country,  having  mingled  ¥rith  the  previous  bronze^ige 
Picts,  whose  language,  at  least,  the  GaeUc  was  rapidly  ex- 
tinguishing. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Scots  from  Ireland  wese 
a  cultured  and  literary  colony,  and  Columba,  with  his  priests, 
soon  followed  in  their  wake.  The  Irish  FUi,  or  poet,  again 
followed  in  the  wake  of  culture  and  Christiauity,  carrying  the 
tales  and  poems  of  his  country  among  a  kindred  people,  and 
doubtless  receiving  in  turn  whatever  Albanic  genius  was  able  to  add 
to  the  common  stock  of  Goidelic  literature.  This  went  on  for 
centuries,  and  Scotland  was  a  second  home  for  the  Irish  Culdee, 
and  for  the  Irish  poet  and  harper.  ''Even  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth   centuries,"  says   Dr  Sullivan,    ''the  Irish  poets  and 
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mnsiciAns  included  Scotland  in  their  circuit,  and  took  refuge,  and 
sought  their  fortune  there.  We  shall  mention  one  instance  as  it 
happens  to  be  instructiye  in  another  waj,  that  of  Muireadhach 
O'Daly,  better  known  on  account  of  his  long  stay  in  Scotland  as 
MuircMdhach  Albanach,  or  Muireach  the  Scotchman."  This 
Muireach  Albanach  is  believed  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of 
the  Mac  Yurrichs,  hereditary  bards  to  Olanranald,  and  one  of 
them  figures  in  the  Ossianic  controversy.  The  literary  language 
remained  Irish  throughout,  from  the  sixth  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  our  first  printed  book  is  couched  in  the  Irish  of  its  time, 
the  sixteenth  century.  That  work  is  Bishop  Carswell's  Gaelic 
Prayer-book.  And  it,  as  the  famous  Irish  scholar  O*  Donovan 
said,  ^is  pure  Irish,  and  agrees  with  the  Irish  manuscripts 
of  ihe  same  period  in  orthography,  syntax,  and  idiom."  The 
literature,  equally  with  the  language,  was  common  to  both 
countries;  the  mythic,  heroic,  and  historic  tales  were  the 
same,  practically,  in  each  country.  But  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  saw  a  change  begun  ;  a  masterful  policy  was  adopted  to- 
wards the  Highlands,  and  the  Lordship  of  the  Isles,  the  great  bond 
between  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  indeed  the  great  Gaelic  head-^ 
ship  of  the  country,  was  broken  up.  The  Gaels  of  Scotland, 
thrown  on  their  own  resources,  advanced  their  own  dialect  to  the 
position  of  a  literary  language,  and  tried  to  discard  the  Irish  or- 
thography. The  fii'st  effort  in  this  line  is  the  Dean  of  Lismore's 
Book,  about  1512.  Little,  however,  was  done  in  the  matter  of 
writing  down  literary  compositions,  so  that  the  next  considerable 
MS.  is  that  of  Femaig  in  1688.  At  the  same  time  the  religious 
literature  still  appeared  in  the  Irish  form,  such  as  Oarswell's  book, 
Kirke's  works,  and  the  Bible.  A  compromise  was  effected  last 
century ;  the  popular  dialect  became  the  literary  language,  as  it 
ought,  but  the  Irish  orthography  was  adhered  to  still. 

Scotland  also  dealt  with  the  ballad  and  tale  literature  in  much 
the  same  way.  The  purely  popular  part  of  the  old  Irish-Scottish 
literature  was  retained ;  the  tales  and  ballads  of  Fionn  and  his 
heroes  were  almost  the  only  survivors  of  the  mighty  literature  of 
the  middle  and  early  ages.  We  see  the  change  beginning  in  the 
Dean  of  Lismore's  book  ;  the  favourite  heroic  ballads  are  those  in 
regard  to  Fionn,  but  Ouchtilinn  is  not  neglected.  Nevertheless, 
last  century  Macpherson  could,  without  a  word  of  protest  from 
friend  or  foe,  bring  Cuchulinn  and  Fionn  together  as  contempor- 
aries ;  so  much  was  Cuchulinn's  real  position  in  the  Gaelic  literary 
cycles  unknown. 

This  pre-Keformation  literature,  common  to  both  Ireland  and 
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Sootlamd,  may  be  called  not  old  Ckielic  literature,  for  Gaelic  is 
ambiguous,  but  **  Goidelic  '^  literature.     It  is  the  literature  of  the 
Qoidelic  or  Gaelic  branch  of  the  Celtic  racfi,  as  opposed  to  the 
Bry  thonic  branch — the  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Breton.     The  Gtudelic 
literature  suffered  sadly  at  the  hands  of  time ;  first  the  monks  ga?e 
it  their  peculiar  twist  in  trying  to  eliminate  paganism  from  it; 
then  the  unhappy  history  of  the  country  of  Ireland,  with  its  con- 
tinuous wars  since  the  advent  of  the  Norse  in  the  eighth  oentoiy 
onwards,  checked  the  growth  of  literature,  and  much  of  it  was 
thereafter  lost  in  t^e  social  wars  that  lasted  on  to  our  own  tizneB; 
for  at  times   it   was  dangerous  even  to  possess  an  Irish  ME. 
Goidelic   literature    is   divisible    into   three   cycles    or  groupi. 
There  is,  first,  the  mythological  cycle ;  this  deals  with  the  historj 
and  ethnology  of  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  second,  the  Guchallin 
cycle ;  and,  third,  the  Fionn  or  Ossianic  cycle.     The  first  cycle 
deals  with  the  mythical  history  of  Ireland ;  it  was  completely 
recast  by  the  monks  of  the  early  middle  ages.     Consequently  the 
Irish  gods  became  merely  earthly  sovereigns,  chicfe  of  an  earlj 
race  that  seized  on  and  colonised  Ireland.     Monkish  manufiictore 
begins  Irish  history  before  the  flood,  when  the  Lady  Cesair  took 
the  island.     But  she  and  her  company  were  diowned,  all  except 
Finntan,  who  survived  the  flood  in  a  Dniidic  sleep  and  lived  for 
generations  to  relate  the  tale.     Several  post-deluvian  '^  taking" 
of   the    island    then    follow ;    but    the    outstanding    invasions 
amount  to  four.     These  are,  the  Fir-bolgs,  overcome  by  the  TuaUu^ 
De-Danann,  both  of  whom  were  successively  annoyed  by  the  Fo- 
morians  or  sea-rovers ;  and,  lastly,  came  the  Milesian  or  the  real 
Gaelic   Irish   race.      The    Fir-bolg,   Fomorians,  and  Tuatha-De- 
Danann  fight  with  each  other  by  means  of  Druidic  arts  mostly, 
and  it  is  incontestably  established  that  the  Tuatha-De,  as  indeed 
the  name  shows,   were   the  higher  gods  of  the   Gaels.      The 
Fomorians   were  the  gods  of  misrule  and  death ;  that  is  a^so 
clear.     The  Fir-bolg  may  have  been  earth-powers,  or  they  may 
have  been  the  pre-Celtic  inhabitants ;  it  is  hard  to  say.     When 
the  Milesians  arrived  they  found  the  Tuatha-De- Danann  in  pos- 
session ;  the  Tuatha  kept  them  at  bay  by  Druid  magic,  but  at 
last  came  to  terms  with  the  Milesians  or  Gaels,  gave  up  Ireland 
to  them,  and  themselves  retired  to  the  Side  or  fairy  mounds,  and 
to  the  Land  of  Promise,  from  which  places  they  stOl  watched  and 
tended  the  actions  of  men.     Now  these  facts,  such  as  they  are, 
appear  in  sober  chronological  order  in  the  Irish  annals,  with 
minute  details  and  genealogies.     The  Tuatha-De  came  to  Ireland 
in  the  year  1900  b.c.,  and  the  Milesians  in  1700.     Such  is  the 
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mythological  cycle.     Now  we  pass  over  close  on  1700  years,  for 
all  of  which,  however,  Irish  history  finds  kings  and  minute  details 
^  genealogies.     A  few  years  before  our  era  there  was  a  Queen 
over    Connaught    named    Meave   (Medb),    whose   consort    and 
husband  was  Ailill.     He  was  a   weak    and   foolish    man,    and 
she  was  a    masterful   woman,   very    beautiful,   but    not    very 
good.       Some    tales  make   her  half  divine  —  that  a  fairy   or 
Sid^   was  her  mother.      This  Ailill   was  her    third    husband. 
She  had   been    married    to    Conchobar    Mac    Nessa,    King   of 
Ulster,    but   they    mutually   divorced   each   other.      The  reign 
and  rule  of  Conchobar  is  the  golden   age   of   Irish    romance ; 
it  is  in  fact  the  **  Guchulinn "  cycle.     It  was  in  his  reign,  that 
the  third  of  the  SoiTowful  Tales  of  Erin  was  enacted.     The  first 
concerned  the  children  of  Lir,  a  prince  of  the  Tuatha-De,  whose 
children  were  enchanted  by  their  stepmother,  and  became  swans, 
suffering  untold   woes  for  ages,  until  their  spells  were  broken 
under  Christian  dispensation.     The  second  sorrowful  tale  had,  as 
its  theme,  the  children  of  Turenn,  whom  Luga,  piince  of  the  Tua- 
tha-D^,  the  sun  god,  persecuted  and  made  to  undergo  all  sorts  of 
toils  and  dangers.     The  third  tale  concerns  the  reign  of  Concho- 
bar, not  the  age  of  the  gods.     The  subject  of  it  is  the  woes  of 
Deirdre,  well  known  in  both  Scotland  and  Ireland.     Deirdre  was 
daughter  of  the  bard  Feidlimid,  and,  shortly  before  her  birth,  the 
Druid  Cathbad  prophesied  that  she  should  be  the  cause  of  woes 
unnumbered  to  Ulster.     The  warriors  were  for  killing  her,  but 
Conchobar  decided  to   bring   her  up  to  be  his  own  wife,  and 
evade  the  prophecy.     She  was   kept  apart   in  a   ^w  (fortress), 
where   she  could  not  see  a  man  until  she  should  wed  Concho- 
bar.    Her  tutor  and  nurse  alone  saw  her.     The  tutor  was  one 
day  killing  a  calf  in   the  snow,   and  a   raven   came,   and   was 
drhiking  the  blood  of  the  calf.     Deirdre  said  to  her  nurse  that  she 
would  like  to  have  the  man  who  would  have  the  **  three  colours 
yonder  on  him ;  namely,  his  hair  like  the  raven,  his  cheek  like  the 
blood,  and  his  body  like  the  snow.''     The  nurse  told  her  such  a 
person  was  near  enough — Nois,  the  son  Uisnech.     There  were 
three  brothers  of  them,  Nois,  Ardan,  and  Ainle,  and  they  sang  so 
sweetly  that  every  human  being  who  heard  them  were  enchanted, 
and  the  cattle  gave  two-thirds  additional  milk.     They  were  fleet 
as  hounds  in  the  chase,  and  the   three  together  could  defy  a 
province.     Deirdre  managed  to  meet  Nois  and  boldly  proposed  to 
him  to  fly  with  her.     He  refused  at  first,  but  she  prevailed.     He, 
his  brothers,  and  their  company  fled  with  her.     After  wandering 
round  all  Erin,  they  were  forced  to  come  to  Alba.     They  made 
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friends  with  the  king  of  Albn  and  took  servioe  under  him.    Bot    | 
the  king  came  to  hear  of  Deirdre's  beauty  and  he  must  have  ber. 
The  men  of  Alba  gathered  against  the  brothers  and  thej  had  to 
fly.     Their  flight  was  heard  of  in  Erin,  and  Conchobar  wasprened 
to  receive  them  back.     Fergus  Mac  Roich,  Conchobai^s  stepfatha,    I 
and  Cormac,  Conchobar's  son,  took  the  sons  of  Uisnech  under 
their  protection,  and  brought  them  to  Ulster.     Conchobar  got  some 
of  his  minions  to  draw  Fergus  and  Cormac  away  from  them,  and 
then  the  sons  of  Uisnech  were  attacked,  defenceless  as  they  were, 
and  were  slain.     Conchobar  took  Deirdre  as  his  wife,  but  a  year 
afterwards  she  killed  herself,  by  striking  her  head  against  a  rod, 
from  grief  for  Nois  and  from  Conchobar's  cruelty. 

The  Scotch  version  of  the  tale  diflers  from  the  Irish  only  in 
the  ending.  Deirdre  and  the  sons  of  Uisnech  were  sailing  on 
the  sea ;  a  fog  came  on  and  they  accidentally  put  in  nnder  the 
walls  of  Conchobar's  town.  The  three  landed  and  left  Deirdre 
on  board ;  they  met  Conchobar  and  he  slew  them.  Then  Conchobtr 
came  down  to  the  sea  and  invited  Deirdre  to  land.  She  refused, 
unless  he  allowed  her  to  go  to  the  bodies  of  the  sons  of  Uisnech: 

"  Gun  taibhrinn  mo  thri  poga  meala 
Do  na  tri  corpa  caomh  geala.'' 

On  her  way  she  met  a  carpenter  slicing  with  a  knife.  She  gave 
him  her  ring  for  the  knife,  went  to  the  bodies,  stretched  hc^sdf 
beside  them,  and  killed  herself  with  the  knife. 

Macpherson's  poem  of  Darthula  opens  with  an  invocation  to 
the  moon,  and  then  we  are  introduced  to  the  sons  of  Uisnech 
and  Darthula,  on  the  sea  near  Cairbar's  camp,  driven  there  by  a 
storm,  the  night  before  their  death.  This  brings  us  in  medias  ret^ 
as  all  true  epics  should  do,  and  the  foregoing  part  of  the  stoiT 
is  told  in  the  speeches  of  Darthula  and  Nathos,  a  somewhat  con- 
fusing dialogue,  but  doubtless  '*  epic."  These  previous  feu^ts  are, 
that  Darthula  is  daughter  of  Oolla.  Cairbar,  who  usurped  the 
Irish  throne  on  the  death  of  Cuchulinn,  regent  for  young  Cormac, 
and  put  Cormac  to  death,  was  in  love  with  Darthula.  Cuchulinn 
was  uncle  to  the  sons  of  Uisnech,  and  Nathos  took  command  on 
his  death,  but  had  to  fly,  for  the  Irish  army  deserted  him  for 
Cairbar.  On  his  way  to  Scotland  he  fell  in  vdth  Darthula,  and 
rescued  her  from  Cairbar ;  they  put  out  for  Scotland,  but  were 
driven  back.  Cairbar  met  them  and  killed  them  with  arrows, 
one  of  which  pierced  Daithula.  Macpherson  naively  says :  "The 
poem  relates  the  death  of  Darthula  diflerently  from  the  common 
tradition.     This  account  is  the  most  probable,  as  suicide  seems  to 
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have  been  unknown  in  those  early  times,  for  no  traces  of  it  are 
found  in  the  old  poetry."  Yet  Boadioea,  queen  of  the  Iceni, 
committed  suicide  only  fifty  years  later,  to  escape  Roman  tyranny 
and  lust !  The  oldest  Irish  version  is  in  a  MS.  written  nearly 
700  years  ago,  and  the  composition  may  be  much  older,  yet  there 
Deirdre  unpoetically  knocks  out  her  brains,  evidently  because  no 
weapon  could  be  had.  The  Scotch  version  ends  far  more  poeti- 
cally than  either  Macpherson's  or  the  Irish  one. 

Fergus  Mac  Boich  and  Cormac  Oonloingeas,  son  of  Conchobar, 
who  had  taken  the  sons  of  Uisnech  under  their  protection,  took 
vengeance  for  the  sons  of  Uisnech,  as  far  as  they  could,  and  then 
withdrew  to  the  court  of  Queen  Meave.  Fergus  was  there  her 
chief  counsellor  and  friend. 

Now  we  come  to  Ouchulinn,  son  of  Sualtam,  "fortissmus 
heroB  Scotorum,"  as  Tigemach  says.  Like  all  m3rthic  and  fiury- 
tale  heroes,  strange  tales  are  told  of  his  birth.  Dechtine,  sister  of 
Conchobar,  lost  a  foster-child  of  somewhat  supernatural  descent 
On  coming  from  the  funeral  she  asked  for  a  drink ;  she  got  it,  and 
as  she  raised  it  to  her  lips  a  small  insect  sprang  into  her  mouth 
with  the  drink.  That  night  the  god  Luga  of  the  Long  Arms 
appeared  to  her  and  said  that  she  had  now  conceived  by  him.  As 
a  result,  she  became  pregnant.  As  she  was  unmarried,  the  scandal 
was  great,  but  a  w^ik-minded  chief  named  Sualtam  married  her. 
She  bore  a  son,  and  he  was  called  Setanta,  and  this  Setanta  latterly 
got  the  name  of  Ouchulinn.  The  way  Setanta  got  the  name  of 
Ouchulinn  was  this.  Culand  the  smith  invited  Conchobar  and  his 
train  to  spend  a  night  and  a  day  in  his  house,  and  when  closing 
the  door  for  the  night  he  asked  Conchabar  if  he  expected  any  more 
of  his  people  to  come.  He  did  not.  Culand  then  let  loose  his 
house  dog  and  shut  the  door.  But  the  boy  Setanta  came  late  and 
was  set  on  by  the  furious  animal.  A  severe  fight  took  place,  but 
Setanta  killed  the  animal  The  smith  demanded  erie  for  the  dog 
and  Setanta  offered  to  watch  the  house  until  a  pup  of  that  dog 
should  grow  up.  Thishe  did,  and  hencegotthe  name  of  Cu-chulaind, 
the  dog  of  Culann. 

This  is  evidently  a  myth  founded  on  a  popular  etymology  of 
Cuchulinn's  name,  and,  though  a  smith,  always  a  Druidic  and 
mythic  character,  is  introduced,  it  may  have  no  further  significance. 
Some  of  his  youthful  exploits  are  told.  He  prayed  his  mother  to 
let  him  go  to  his  uncle's  court  among  the  other  boys ;  he  goes, 
and  appears  a  stranger  among  the  boys  playing  hurley  or  shinty 
before  the  castle.  They  all  set  on  him  and  let  fly  all  their 
'*  camags"  and  balls  at  him  ;  the  balls  he  caught  and  the  hurleys 
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he  warded  off.  Then  his  war  rage  seized  him.  *'  He  shut  one 
eye  till  it  was  not  wider  than  the  eye  of  a  needle  ;  he  opened  the 
other  till  it  was  bigger  than  the  mouth  of  a  meal-goblet.''  He  at- 
tacked the  youths  and  set  them  flying  every  way.  Oonchobar  re- 
cognised him  and  introduced  him  to  the  boys.  The  next  thing  was 
the  choosing  of  arms  when  he  was  fit  to  bear  them.  Oonchobar 
gave  him  first  ordinary  weapons,  but  he  shivered  them  with  a 
shake.  Fifteen  sets  did  he  so  break  in  ever  rising  grade  of  strength . 
At  last  Oonchobar  gave  him  his  own  royal  weapons.  These  he 
could  not  shiver.  Fifteen  war-chariots  did  he  break  by  leaping 
into  them  and  shaking  them,  until  he  got  the  king's  own  chariot, 
which  withstood  him.  He  and  the  charioteer  then  darted  off, 
reached  Meath,  challenged  and  slew  three  champions,  and  came 
back  again  to  Emania,  his  uncle's  capital,  safe  and  sound. 

A  wife  had  now  to  be  got  for  him,  and  Oonchobar  searched 
all  Erin  for  a  suitable  partner,  but  in  vain.  The  ladies  of  Erin 
greatly  loved  him,  as  the  records  say  — *'  for  his  splendour  at  the 
feat,  for  the  readiness  of  his  leap,  for  the  excellence  of  his  wisdom, 
for  the  melodiousness  of  his  eloquence,  for  the  beauty  of  his  face, 
for  the  lovingness  of  his  countenance.  For  there  were  seven  pupils 
in  his  royal  eyes,  four  in  the  one  and  three  in  the  other  for  him  ; 
seven  fingers  on  each  of  his  two  hands  and  seven  on  each  of  his 
two  feet"  And  another  says,  after  the  usual  profusion  of  colour 
and  minutiae  as  to  garments — **  I  should  think  it  was  a  shower  of 
pearls  that  was  flung  into  his  head.  Blacker  than  the  side  of  a 
black  cooking-spit  each  of  his  two  brows ;  redder  than  ruby  his  lips." 
The  Highland  ballad  of  the  Ohariot  of  Ouchulin  describes  him 
even  better  and  certainly  in  tnie  Oeltic  style  of  successive  epithets. 
Ouchulinn  himself  set  out  for  a  wife,  and  fell  in  with  Emer, 
daughter  of  Forgill,  a  "  noble  farmer  "  holding  extensive  lands 
near  Dublin.  **  Emer  had  these  six  victories  upon  her,"  says  the 
tale,  "the  victory  of  form,  the  victory  of  voice,  the  victory  of 
melodiousness,  the  victory  of  embroidery,  the  victory  of  wisdom, 
the  victory  of  chastity."  Emer  did  not  immediately  accept  him, 
though  latterly  she  was  violently  in  love  with  him.  Her  father 
would  not  have  him  at  all ;  he  did  not  like  professional  champions. 
He  got  him  to  leave  the  country  to  complete  his  military  education 
witli  the  celebrated  lady  Scathach  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  Ouchulinn 
went  to  Scathach,  whose  school  was  certainly  no  easy  one  to  enter 
or  pass  through.  Here  he  learned  all  those  wonderful  feats— 
cUasa — for  which  he  is  so  famous  in  story.  His  special  deas 
was  the  gcte  holq  or  belly-dart,  a  mysterious  weapon  mysteriously 
used^  for  it  could  only  be  cast  at  fords  on  water.     It  was  at  Scat- 
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bach's  school  that  he  fell  in  with  Ferdia  MacDamain,  the  Fir-bolg 
champion,  who  was  the  only  man  that  could  match  Cuchulinn. 
Their  friendship  was  great  for  one  another,  and  they  swore  never 
to  oppose  one  another. 

Aoife  or  Eya,  daughter  of  Scathach,  and  also  an  amazon, 
fell  in  love  with  Cuchulinn,  and  he  temporarly  married  her,  but 
like  those  heroes,  he  forgot  her  as  soon  as  he  left  her.  His  son 
by  her,  Conloch,  was  not  bom  before  he  left.  When  Cuchulinn 
returned  to  Erin  he  married  Emer,  daughter  of  Forgill,  taking  her 
by  force  from  her  friends. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  "Tain  Bo  Chualgne,"  the  "queen  of 
Celtic  epics,''  as  Kennedy  says.  The  scene  shifts  to  Meave's  palace 
at  Cruachan.  She  and  AiliU  have  a  dispute  in  bed  one  night  as  to 
the  amount  of  property  each  had.  They  reckoned  cattle,  jewels, 
arms,  cloaks,  chess-boards,  war-chariots,  slaves,  and  nevertheless 
found  their  possessions  exactly  equal.  At  last  Ailill  recollected  the 
famous  bull  Finn-beannach  (white-horned),  which,  after  having 
ruled  Meave's  herds  for  a  while,  left  them  in  disgust,  as  being  the 
property  of  a  woman,  and  joined  the  cattle  of  Ailill.  Much 
chagrin  was  her  portion,  until  she  recollected  that  Dar^  of  Facht- 
na  in  Cualgne  possessed  a  brown  bull,  Donn  ChuaUgne,  the  finest 
beast  in  all  Erin.  She  sent  Fergus  Mac  Roich,  with  a  company, 
to  ask  the  bull  for  a  year,  and  he  should  then  be  returned  with 
fifty  heifers  and  a  chariot  worth  63  cows.  Dar6  consented,  and 
and  lodged  Meave's  deputies  for  the  nigbt.  But  getting  uproarious 
in  their  cups,  they  boasted  that  if  Dar6  would  not  give  the  bull 
willingly,  tbey  would  take  it  by  force.  This  so  annoyed  £>ar6  that 
he  sent  Meave's  embassy  back  without  the  bull.  The  queen  was 
enraged,  and  at  once  summoned  her  native  forces,  including  Ferdia 
and  his  Firbolg,  and  invited  Fergus  and  Cormac  to  join  her  with 
all  their  followers.  This  they  did,  but  unwillingly.  So  the  large 
army  moved  against  Ulster,  Meave  accompanying  them  in  her 
chariot — a  lady  of  large  size,  fair  face,  and  yellow  hair,  a  curiously 
carved  spear  in  her  hand,  and  her  crimson  cloak  fastened  by  a 
golden  brooch. 

The  people  of  Ulster,  meanwhile,  were  suffering  from  a 
periodical  feebleness  tbat  came  upon  them  for  a  heinous  crime 
committed  by  them.  They  were,  therefore,  in  a  condition  of 
childish  helplessness,  and  tbey  could  neither  hold  shield  or  throw 
lance. 

But  when  Meave,  at  the  head  of  her  exulting  troops,  ap- 
proached the  fords  which  gave  access  to  the  territory  of  Dar^, 
there  stood  Cuchulinn.     He  demanded  single  combat  from  the 
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best  warriors  of  her  army,  laying  injunctions  on  them  not  to  pass 
the  ford  until  he  was  overcome.  The  spirit  and  usages  of  the 
time  put  it  out  of  Meave's  power  to  refuse,  and  there,  day  after 
day,  wert^  severe  conflicts  waged  between  the  single  Ultonian 
champion  and  the  best  warriors  of  Meave,  all  of  whom  he 
successively  vanquished.  Meave  even  called  in  the  aid  of  magic 
spells.  One  warrior  was  helped  by  demons  of  the  air,  in  bird  shape, 
but  in  vain,  and  the  great  magician,  Cailetin  and  his  twenty- 
seven  sons,  despite  their  spells,  also  met  their  doom.  Cuchulinn 
further  is  persecuted  by  the  war  goddess,  the  Morrigan,  who 
appears  in  all  shapes  to  plague  him  and  to  fiighten  the  life  of 
valour  out  of  his  soul.  Cuchulinn  is  not  behind  in  daimonic 
influence,  for  with  the  help  of  the  TuathsrD^  —  Manannan  especi- 
ally— he  does  great  havoc  among  Meave's  troops,  circling  round 
them  in  his  chariot,  and  dealing  death  with  his  sling.  Meave  is 
getting  impatient;  time  is  being  lost;  the  XJltonians  will  soon 
revive,  and  Cuchulinn  must  be  got  rid  off".  She  calls  on 
Ferdia,  the  only  match  there  exists  for  Cuchulinn,  but  he 
refuses  to  fight  with  his  school  days'  friend.  Nay,  he  would 
by  his  vows  be  forced  to  defend  him  against  all  comers. 
The  queen  plies  him  in  every  way  with  promises,  wiles,  and 
blandishments ;  he  will  get  Findabar,  her  daughter,  for  wife,  and 
lands  and  riches ;  and,  alas !  he  consents,  he  binding  himself  to 
fight  Cuchulinn,  and  she  binding  herself  to  fulfil  her  magnificent 
promises.  Fergus  goes  forward  to  apprise  Cuchulinn  of  what 
occurred,  that  his  friend  and  companion,  Ferdia,  was  coming  to 
fight  with  him.  *'  I  am  here,"  said  Cuchulinn,  ''  detaining  and 
dela3ring  the  four  great  provinces  of  Erin,  since  Samhain  to  the 
beginning  of  Imbulc  (spring),  and  I  have  not  yielded  one  foot  in 
retreat  before  any  one  during  that  time,  nor  will  I,  I  trust,  before 
him."  'Cuchulinn's  charioteer  gets  hia  chariot  yoked,  with  the 
two  divine  horses — those  mystic  animals  that  the  gods  had  sent 
for  Cuchulinn,  the  Liath  Macha  "  Grey  of  Macha,"  the  war-goddess, 
and  the  Dub-sanglend.  **  And  then,"  says  the  tale,  ''the  battle- 
fighting,  dexterous,  battle-winning,  red-sworded  hero,  Cuchulinn, 
son  of  Sualtam,  sprang  into  his  chariot.  And  there  shouted 
around  him  Bocanachs,  and  Bananachs,  and  Geniti  Glindi,  and 
demons  of  the  air.  For  the  Tuatha-De-Danann  were  used  to  set 
up  shouts  around  him,  so  that  the  hatred  and  the  fear  and  the 
abhorrence  and  the  great  terror  of  him  should  be  .greater  in  every 
battle,  in  every  battlefield,  in  every  combat,  and  in  every  fight  into 
which  he  went." 

Ferdia's  charioteer,  who  does  not  wish  his  master  to  fight  wi^ 
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his  friend,  Cachulinii,  hears  Cuchulinn  coming  thundering  to  the 
ford,  and  describes  the  sound  and  its  meaning  to  Ferdia  in  verse, 
following  the  introductory  narrative.      And  he  was  not  long 
"  until  he  saw  something,  the  beautiful,  flesh-seeking,  four-peaked 
chariot,  with  speed,  with  velocity,  with  full  cunning,  with  a  green 
pavilion,  with  a  thin-bodied,   dry-bodied,   high-weaponed,   long- 
speared,  warlike  creit  (body  of  the  chariot);  upon  two  fleet-bound- 
ing,  laige-eared,   fierce,   prancing,   whale-bellied,    broad-chested, 
lively-hearted,   high-flanked,   wide-hoofed,   slender-legged,  broad- 
xumped,  resolute  horses  under  it.     A  gray,  broad-hipped,  fleet, 
lx>unding,  long-maned  steed  under  the  one  yoke  of  the  chariot.    A 
l)lack  tufty-maned,  ready-going,  broad-backed  steed  under  the  other 
^oke.     Like  unto  a  hawk  (swooping)  from  a  cliff  on  a  day  of  hard 
wind;  or  like  a  sweeping  gust  of  the  spring  wind  on  a  March 
day,  over  a  smooth  plain ;  or  like  the  fleetness  of  a  wild  stag  on 
his  being  first  started  by  the  hounds  in  his  first  field,  were  Cuchu- 
bdnd's  two  horses  with  the  chariot,  as  though  they  were  on  fiery 
flags ;  so  that  the  earth  shook  and  trembled  with  the  velocity  of 
thmr  motion." 

The  heroes  met  at  the  ford-  -Cuchulinn  is  always  connected 
with  ford-fighting.  They  fought  for  three  days,  and  on  the  fourth 
the  fight  was  terrible  and  the  feats  grand  ;  Cuchulinn  hard  pressed 
calls  for  his  gae-bolg — a  feat  which  Ferdia  was  unacquainted  with, 
and  Cuchulinn  slays  him.  Cuchulinn  mourns  over  his  friend's 
body  in  piteous  strains,  and  weak  with  grief  and  wounds  he  leaves 
his  place  at  the  ford,  which  he  had  defended  so  long  and  well. 

Meave  now  passed  into  Ulster,  seized  the  Donn  Chualgne, 
and  sent  it  to  Connaught ;  she  ravaged  Ulster  to  the  very  gates 
of  its  capital,  and  then  began  to  retire.  But  now  the  spell  that 
bound  the  men  of  Ulster  was  broken,  they  woke  and  pursued  ;  a 
great  battle  was  fought  in  which,  as  usual,  the  combatants  and  arms 
are  described  minutely ;  indeed  throughout  the  Tain  we  are 
treated  to  a  profusion  of  colour — of  red  or  yellow  hair  on  the 
warriors'  heads,  coloured  silk  leine  or  blouses,  mantles  held  by  rich 
brooches,  and  finely  wrought  shields.  The  Queen  was  defeated, 
but  the  Donn  Chualgne  reached  Connaught  neverthelesa  This 
wonderful  animal  finding  himself  among  strange  pastures,  gave 
vent  to  his  wonder  and  vexation  in  a  serious  of  mighty  bellows. 
These  brought  the  Finnbeannach  on  the  scene  at  once;  they 
fought,  the  Donn  overcame  and  raising  his  rival  on  his  horns  rushed 
homewards,  leaving  detached  parts  of  the  Finnbeannach  here  and 
there  on  his  way ;  such  as  at  Atblone,  which  signifies  the  ford  of 
the  loin.     His  rage  ceased  not  when  he  reached  Cualgne,  but  he 
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went  charging  against  a  rock  there  thinking  it  was  his  rival,  and  wF 
thus  dashed  out  his  own  brains.  W 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  epic  of  the  *'  Bo  Ohualgne."   This  W 
does  no  justice  to   the  spirit  and  vigour  of  the  original,  its  I 
wealth  of  description  of  men,  arms,  and  colours,  its  carious  cas^  1 
toms,  its  minutiiB,  its  wordlists  of  descriptive  epithets,  all  whidt  I 
are  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  imagination — profuse,  minute,  and  I 
boldly  original.     As  a  repertory  of  manners  and  customs,  it  is  | 
invaluable.     These  are  in  their  general  form  Homeric,  litaiilly  I 
Homeric ;  but  there  are  differences — there  is  always  the  Celtic 
smack  in  the  facts  seized  on  and  made  prominent,  and,  in  other 
matters,   though   for  instance  we  have  chariots  and  horses  and 
bronze  arms  enough,  we  meet  with  no  body  armour,  not  even  a 
helmet. 

In  Scotland,  Tain  Bo  Chualgne  is  little  knovm ;  the  Cach- 
ulinn  Cycle  altogether,  indeed,  belongs  to  the  literary  rather  than 
the  popular  epos.  But  this  Society  has  been  lucky  enough  to  get 
almost  the  only  popular  account  of  the  Tain  that  exists  in  the 
Highlands.  In  the  Second  Volume  of  our  Transactions,  Mr 
Carmichael  gives  an  excellent  vemion  of  it,  much  degraded  though 
it  be  in  the  shape  of  a  mere  popular  tale.  Yet  it  practically  repeats 
every  feature  of  the  tale  we  have  told.  Macpherson,  too,  got  a  copy 
the  tale,  and  it  appears  as  that  inveterate  episode,  in  Book  U.  k 
Fingal,  but  sadly  shorn  of  its  dignity,  and  changed  to  suit  his 
theme.  Cuchulinn,  after  his  defeat  by  Swaran,  attributes  his 
ill-luck  to  his  having  killed  his  dearest  friend,  Ferda,  the  son  dt 
Damman.  Ferda  was  a  chief  of  Albion,  who  was  educated  with 
Cuchulinn  in  "  Muri's  hall "  (sic),  an  academy  of  arms  in  Ulster. 
Deugala,  spouse  of  Cairbar,  who  was  "covered  with  the  light 
of  beauty,  but  her  heart  was  the  house  of  pride,"  loved  Ferda,  and 
asked  Caii'bar  to  give  her  half  of  his  herd  and  let  her  join  her 
lover.  Cairbar  caJled  in  Cuchulinn  to  divide  the  herd.  **1 
went,''  he  said,  *'  and  divided  the  herd.  One  buU  of  snow  re- 
mained. I  gave  that  bull  to  Cairbar.  The  wrath  of  Deugala 
rose.''  She  induced  Ferda  most  unwillingly  to  challenge  Cucho- 
linn  to  mortal  combat.  *<  I  will  fight  my  friend,  Deugala,  bat 
may  I  &1]  by  his  sword !  Could  I  wander  on  the  hills  and  behold 
the  grave  of  Cuchulinn?"     They  fought  and  Ferda  fell. 

The  eighteeneth  century  sentimentality  of  Macpherson's  Ferda 
is  very  different  from  the  robust  grief  and  practical  sense  shown 
by  Ferdia  in  his  relations  with  Meave  in  both  the  Irish  and  High- 
land version  of  the  tale.  Ferdia  there  consents  under  the  influence 
of  wine  and  female  blandishment,  but  nevertheless  takes  heavy 
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guarantees  that  Meave  will  fulfill  her  promises,  especially  as  to  the 
money  and  lands.  Curiously  too,  in  the  Iliad,  the  Greeks  always 
tight  for  Helen  and  the  riches  she  took  with  her  to  Asia.  There 
is  little  sentiment  in  the  matter.  But  if  we  argue  merely  a  priori 
as  to  what  sentiments  or  customs  existed  in  ancient  times,  we  are 
certain  to  go  wrong,  as  Macpherson  always  did. 

The  rest  of  Cuchulinn's  life  is  shortly  told,  and  this  portion 
of  it  is  also  the  one  that  has  taken  most  popular  hold,  and  hence  is 
known  best  here.  We  have  mentioned  that  he  left  a  son  unborn 
in  Scathach.  This  was  Conloch.  His  mother  educated  him  in  all 
warlike  accomplishments  possible,  save  only  the  **  gae-bolg."  She 
then  sent  him  to  Ireland  under  **  geasa  "  not  to  reveal  his  name, 
but  he  was  to  challenge  and  slay  if  need  be  the  champions  there. 
She  secretly  hoped  in  this  way  that  he  would  kill  his  father 
(hichulinn,  and  so  avenge  her  wrongs.  He  landed  in  Ireland, 
demanded  combat,  and  overcame  everybody.  He  lastly  overcame 
and  bound  Conall  Cemach,  next  to  Cuchulinn  the  best  champion 
of  Erin.  Then  Conchobar  sent  for  Cuchulinn;  he  came— asked 
Conloch  his  name,  but  he  would  not  divulge  it.  Conloch  knew 
his  father  Cuchulinn,  and  though  Cuchulinn  pressed  him  hard,  he 
tried  to  do  him  no  injury.  Cuchulinn,  finding  the  fight  go  against 
him,  called,  as  in  his  extremity  he  always  did,  for  the  Gae-Bolg. 
He  killed  Conloch.  Then  follows  a  scene  of  tender  and  simple 
pathos,  such  as  not  rarely  ends  these  ballads  of  genuine  origin. 
The  story  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  Soohrab  and  Rustem  in 
Persia,  so  beautifully  rendered  in  verse  by  Matthew  Arnold. 

A  wild  and  pathetic  story  is  that  of  Cuchulinn's  death. 
Meave,  determined  to  avenge  hei-self  on  him  for  the  Tain  Bo 
Chualgne,  suddenly  attacked  him  with  a  force  that  took  her  years 
to  get  ready.  For  instance,  the  six  posthumous  children  of 
Cailetin,  the  magician,  whom  Cuchulinn  killed  on  the  Tain,  appeared 
against  him.  The  omens  were  against  Cuchulinn's  setting  out; 
the  divine  horse,  the  Liath  Macha,  thrice  turned  his  left  bide  to 
him ;  he  reproached  the  steed ;  *'  thereat  the  Gray  of  Macha  came 
and  let  his  big  round  tears  of  blood  fall  on  Cuchulinn's  feet." 
He  went;  the  Tuatha-De  evidently  and  plainly  deserted  him; 
the  magician  children  of  Cailetin  had  therefore  open  field.  He 
fell  by  his  own  spear,  hurled  back  by  the  foe.  But  Conall  Cemach 
came  to  avenge  his  fall ;  and  as  he  came,  the  foe  saw  something  at 
a  distance.  "  One  horseman  is  here  coming  to  us,"  said  a 
charioteer,  "  and  great  are  the  speed  and  swiftness  with  which  he 
comes.  Thou  wouldst  deem  that  the  ravens  of  Erin  were  above 
him.     Thou  wouldst  deem  that  flakes  of  snow  were  specking  the 
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plain  before  him."  "XJnbeloved  w  the  horseman  tiiat  ooroes,'' 
says  his  master,  '^  It  is  Conall  the  victorious  on  the  Dewy-Bei 
The  birds  thou  sawest  above  him  are  the  sods  from  that  horse's 
hoo&L  The  snow  flakes  thou  sawest  specking  the  plain  before 
him  are  the  foam  from  that  horse's  lips  and  the  curbs  of  the 
bridle.**  A  true  piece  of  Celtic  imsgination  !  Conall  routs  the 
foe  and  returns  with  the  heads  of  the  chief  men  to  Emer, 
Cuchulinn's  wife,  whom  the  ballads  represent  as  asking  whom 
each  head  belonged  to,  and  Conall  tells  her  in  reply.  The 
dialogue  is  consequently  in  a  rude  dramatic  form. 

We  now  come  to  the  Fionn  or  Ossianic  cycle.  The  chroniders, 
as  already  stated,  place  this  cycle  three  hundred  years  later  than 
the  Cuchulinn  cycle.  Whether  we  accept  the  dates  or  not^  tk 
Ossianic  cycle  is,  in  a  literary  sense,  later  than  the  Cucholiim 
cycle.  The  manners  and  customs  are  changed  in  a  most  niari:ed 
degree.  In  tlie  Cuchulinn  cycle,  the  individual  comes  to  the 
front ;  it  is  champion  against  champion,  and  the  armies  count  for 
little.  Indeed  Cuchulinn  is,  like  Hercules  and  the  demi-gods, 
alone  in  his  feats  and  labours.  But  in  the  Ossianic  cycle  we  have 
a  body  of  heroes ;  they  are  indeed  called  in  the  chronicles  the  Irish 
"  Militia."  Fionn  is  the  head  and  king,  but  he  by  no  means  too 
much  outshines  the  rest  in  valour  and  strength.  Some  of  the 
Feni  are  indeed  braver  champions  than  he.  However,  he  alone 
possesses  divine  wisdom.  And,  again,  in  the  Fenian  cycle,  we  no 
longer  have  chariots  and  war-horses.  Cow-spoils  disappear  com- 
pletely, and  their  place  is  taken  up  with  hunting  and  the  chaat. 
On  the  whole  the  Fenian  cycle  has  more  of  a  historic  air  ;  that  is, 
the  history  in  it  can  lie  more  easily  kept  apart  from  the  super- 
natural ;  though,  again,  there  are  more  tales  of  supernatural 
agencies  by  far  in  it  than  in  the  Cuchulinn  cycle — fairy  tales 
which  have  no  historical  basis.  It  will  be  better,  therefore,  to 
look  at  Fionn  first  as  a  possibly  historical  character,  and  then 
consider  him  as  the  fairy-tale  hero. 

The  literary  and  historical  account  of  Fionn  and  the  Fein^  is 
briefly  this,  llie  Fein^  was  the  militia  or  standing  army  of  the 
Irish  kings  in  the  third  century.  They  fought  the  battles  and 
and  defended  the  kingdom  from  invasion.  There  were  seven  bat- 
talions of  them.  Their  privileges  were  these: — From  Samhain 
(Hallowe'en)  till  Beltane  (May-day)  they  were  billeted  on  the 
inhabitants ;  from  Beltane  till  Samhain  they  lived  on  the  products 
of  the  chase,  for  the  chase  was  all  their  own.  Again,  no  man 
could  settle  his  daughter  in  marriage  without  first  asking  if  one 
of  the  Feine  wished  her  as  wifa     But  the  qualifications  of  Fenian 
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soldiers  were  high :  he  must,  first,  give  security  that  no  me,  or 
revenge,  must  he  required  for  his  death ;  second,  he  must  be  a 
poet — at  least  compose  a  war  song ;  third,  he  must  be  a  perfect 
master  of  his  weapons  ;  fourth,  his  running  and  fighting  qualities 
must  pass  test  by  the  band ;  fifth,  he  must  be  able  to  hold  out  his 
weapon  by  the  smaller  end  without  a  tremble ;  sixth,  in  the 
chase  through  plain  and  wood,  his  hair  must  continue  tied  up — 
if  it  fell,  he  was  rejected ;  seventh,  he  must  be  so  light  and  swift 
SB  not  to  break  a  rotten  stick  by  standing  on  it ;  eighth,  he  must 
leap  a  tree  as  high  as  his  f  oreh^td,  and  get  under  a  tree  no  higher 
than  his  knees ;  ninth,  without  stopping,  he  must  be  able  to  draw 
a  thorn  from  his  foot ;  also,  he  must  not  refuse  a  woman  without 
a  dowry,  offer  violence  to  no  woman,  be  charitable  to  the  poor  and 
weak,  and  he  must  not  refuse  to  fight  nine  men  of  any  other  nation 
that  might  set  upon  him.  Cumal,  son  of  Trenmor  O'Baisgne, 
was  Fionn's  fiaither,  and  he  was  head  of  the  militia  in  King  Conn 
Ced-cathach's  time  (122-157,  A.D.).  Tadhg,  or  Teague^  chief 
Druid  of  Conn,  lived  at  Almu,  or  Almhinn  (Allen  in  Kildare), 
and  he  had  a  beauty  of  a  daughter  named  Muime.  She  was 
asked  in  marriage  by  ever  so  many  princes,  and  amongst  others  by 
Oimal.  Her  father  refused  her  to  (3umal,  because  his  magic  know- 
ledge told  him  the  marriage  would  force  him  to  leave  Almhinn. 
Gumal  took  Muime  by  force  and  married  her.  The  druid  ap- 
pealed to  Oonn,  who  sent  his  forces  against  Cumal.  Cumal  was 
killed  in  battle  at  Cnucha  by  Aed,  son  of  Moma,  and  Aed  him- 
self was  wounded  in  the  eye,  whence  his  name  of  (jk>ll,  or  one-eyed. 
This  is  tiie  celebrated  champion  and  Fenian  rival  of  Fionn — Goll 
Mac  Moma.  Her  father  wished  to  bum  Muime,  evidently 
because  of  his  prophetic  knowledge  of  personal  disaster,  but  she 
escaped  to  Cumal's  sister.  Here  she  gave  birth  to  Fionn  or  Demni, 
as  he  was  first  named.  He,  when  he  grew  up,  forced  Tadhg  to 
give  him  Almhinn  as  eric  for  his  father,  and  he  also  got  eric  from 
€k>ll,  with  whom  he  made  peace.  Another  fact,  historically 
recognisable,  is  Fionn's  marriage  to  Grainne,  daughter  of  Cormac, 
son  of  Art  and  king  of  Ireland.  She  eloped  with  Diarmad ; 
Fionn  pursued  them,  and  after  various  vicissitudes  captured 
them,  but  the  Feind  would  not  permit  him  to  punish  the  runaways 
in  any  way.  Their  privileges  made  the  Feind  troublesome,  and 
King  Cairbre,  son  of  (]!ormac,  tried  to  disband  them,  owing  more 
immediately  to  dynastic  troubles,  and  in  any  case  the  ClanMoma, 
headed  by  Goll,  were  at  daggers  drawn  with  the  CHan  Baisgne, 
Fionn's  family.  Cairbre,  aided  by  the  Clan  Moma,  met  the  Clan 
Baisgne  at  Gabhra  in  284,  and  a  great  fight  was  fought.     Oscar 
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commanded  tlie  Clan  Baisgne;  there  was  great  slangfater  and 
almost  extiDction  for  Oscar's  side.  Oairbre  and  he  mutually  slew 
each  other.  Oesian  and  Caoilte  were  the  only  Bnrvivors  of  note. 
The  historical  acoonnts  place  Fionn's  death  in  the  year  before  this 
battle,  tbougli  the  ballads  and  popular  tradition  are  distinctly 
against  such  a  view.  Fionn  was  slain,  it  is  said,  at  Bath-breagha, 
on  the  Boyne^  by  a  treacherous  tjahennan  named  Atlilach,  who, 
wished  to  become  famous  ae  the  slayer  of  Fionn.  Fionn  had 
retired  there  in  his  old  age. 

Both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  there  are  some  historioU  ballads 
that  connect  Fionn  with  the  invasions  of  the  Norsemen,  but  these 
can  hardly  be  seriously  considered  as  containing  historical  truth, 
that  is,  if  we  trust  the  above  account,  which  places  the  Fein6  in 
the  3rd  century.  The  Norsemen  made  no  invasions  into  Ireland 
sooner  than  the  6th  century;  that  is  a  historical  &ct.  The  period 
of  the  Norse  and  Danish  invasions  are,  roughly,  &om  BOO  to  close 
on  1300.  The  ballads  of  Manue  and  Earragon  may  have  a  his- 
torical basis;  there  is  little  supematuruJ  or  impossible  in  them. 
ManuB  is  a  well-known  name  in  both  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and, 
without  a  doubt,  the  great  Uagnos  Barefoot,  who  was  killed  in 
Ireland  in  1103,  is  meant.  At  the  same  time,  the  ballad  must  be 
r^ected  as  history ;  it  is  a  popular  tale,  where  St  Patrick,  Ossian, 
and  Magnus  appeal'  as  nigh  well  contemporarioa  The  popular 
hero  of  the  romantic  tale  is  Fionn,  and  hence  anything  heroic  and 
national  that  is  done,  be  it  in  an  early  age  or  in  a  late,  is  attri- 
buted, by  the  popular  imagination,  to  the  popular  hera  Manns, 
a  historical  character,  stuck  to  the  popular  fancy,  because  he  was 
the  last  important  invader  of  Ireland.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  our  romantic  ballads  would  not  receive  both  additions  and 
local  colouring  in  coming  through  the  ages  of  Norse  invssion. 
Fionn  and  his  heroes  are  lay  figures,  to  which  were  attached  any 
striking  or  exciting  events  Uiat  tJie  nation  may  have  had  to  go 
through. 

So  much  for  the  Fionn  of  history.  Let  us  now  torn  to  the  hero 
of  the  romantic  and  fairy  tales.  Fionn  in  history,  such  as  it  is, 
is  merely  a  great  warrior  and  champion,  but  in  the  popular 
imagloatiou  he  belongs  to  the  race  of  the  giants,  and  has  kin- 
ship with  the  supernatural  powers.  He  is  in  fact  a  mortal 
chuupion  moving  in  a  fairy  atmosphere.  Nor  is  the  pt^nlar 
notion  of  Fionn  of  late  growth ;  we  shall,  indeed,  find  reason  to 
suspect  that  it  anteceded  the  historical  conception — that  what  is 
historical  is  merely  rationalised  myth.  A  charter  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Second  in  the  early  part  of  the    13th   century 
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speaks  of  Tuber  na  Fein,  which  is  glossed  by  "  feyne,  of  the  grett 
or  kempis  men  callit  ffenis,  is  ane  well."  This,  which  is  only  a 
hundred  years  later  than  the  oldest  Irish  MS.  account  of  Fioxm, 
is  exactly  the  present  day  popular  notion  of  the  Feine.  They 
were  giants.  About  1500  Hector  Boece  can  thus  write  of  Fyn 
Mak  Coul : — '^Yirura  uti  ferunt  imraani  statura,  septenum  enim 
cubitoruin  hominem  fuisse  narrant,  Scotici  sanguinis  omnibusque 
insolita  corporis  mole  formidolosum.''  Thus,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  Keating,  the  Irish  historian,  he  makes  him  a  giant  some  seven 
cubits  high,  makes  him  also  a  Scotchman,  and  fixes  his  date  about 
450  A.D.;  and  he  further  tells  us  that  f^n  was  renowned  in  stories, 
such  as  was  told  of  King  Arthur.  Bishop  Leslie  in  the  same 
century  says  that  Fynmacoul  was  a  '^man  of  huge  size  and 
sprang,  as  it  were,  from  the  race  of  the  giants.''  Gavin  Douglas, 
about  1500,  also  speaks  of 

"  Greit  €k>w  Macmorne  and  Fyn  Mac  Cowl,  and  how 
They  suld  be  goddis  in  Ireland  as  they  say." 

Dunbar,  the  contemporary  poet,  says  : — 

"  My  fore  grandsyr,  hecht  Fyn  Mac  Cowl, 
That  dang  the  deil  and  gart  him  yowll, 
The  skyis  rained  when  he  wald  scoull. 
He  trublit  all  the  air  : 

He  got  my  grandsyr  Gog  Magog; 
Ay  whan  he  dansit  the  warld  wald  schog ; 
Five  thousand  ellis  gaed  till  his  frog, 
Of  Hieland  pladdis,  and  mair.'' 

The  world  shook  when  Fionn  danced  !  Martin,  in  his  ''  Western 
Isles,"  calls  him  a  '*  gigantic  man."  And  in  Ireland  also,  as  in 
Scotland,  Fionn  and  bis  heroes  are  among  the  people  considered 
to  be  giants,  '<  the  great  joiant  Fann  Mac  Cuil,"  as  Kennedy  calls 
him,  i^ter  the  style  of  the  peasantry  who  relate  tales  of  Fionn. 
Mr  Goodf  a  priest  at  Limerick  in  1566,  speaks  of  the  popular 
"  giants  Fion  Mac  Hoyle,  and  Oshin  (read  Osgur)  Mac  Oshin." 
Standish  C  Grady,  in  his  lately  published  History  of  Ireland, 
places  the  Fianna  back  in  the  dawn  of  Irish  history —  gigantic 
figures  in  the  dusky  air.  **  Ireland  is  their  playground.  They 
set  up  their  goals  in  the  North  and  South  in  Titanic  hurling 
matches,  they  drive  their  balls  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
it,  storming  through  the  provinces."  Macpherson  found  the 
ballads  and  stories  full  of  this,  and  as  usual,  he  stigmatises  them 
as  Irish  and  middle-age.     He  quotes  as  Irish  this  verse  : — 
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'*  A  choB  air  Cromleaeh,  draim-ard, 
GhoH  eile  air  Crom-meal  dubh, 
Thoga  Fion  le  lamh  mhoir 
An  d'  niflge  o  Lnbhair  na  sruth." 

With  one  foot  on  lofty  Cromlech,  and  the  other  on  black  Orom- 
roeal,  Fionn  could  take  up  the  water  in  his  hand  from  the  iiTer 
Lubar !  Yet  the  hills  can  still  be  pointed  out  in  Macpheraon's 
native  Badenoch  where  Fionn  did  this ;  but  Macpherson,  as 
usual,  gives  them  his  own  poetic  names.  Cam  Dearg  and  Scorr 
Gaoithe,  at  the  top  of  Glen-Feshie,  are  the  hills,  and  the  Fumn- 
tag^  a  tributary  of  the  Feshie,  is  the  poetic  *'  Lubhar."  He  has 
therefore  to  reduce  the  Fionn  of  the  popular  tales  and  ballads,  to 
proper  epic  dimensions — to  divorce  him,  as  he  says  himself,  from 
the  '^  giants,  enchanted  castles,  dwarfs,  palfreys,  witches,  and 
magicians,"  which  he  thinks  were  imposed  on  the  Fionn  epic  in 
the  lifteenth  century,  and  continued  still  to  be  the  popular  idea 
of  Fionn  and  bis  heroes. 

The  popular  imagination  accounts  for  this  talluess  in  a  ration- 
alistic manner  worthy  of  any  euhemerist  historian.  In  Campbell's 
Popular  Tales,  this  is  how  the  Een  was  set  up.  Aji  old  l^ng  of 
Erin,  hard  pressed  by  the  Lochlinners,  consults  his  seneschal  as  to 
the  best  course  to  pursue.  The  latter  advises  him  to  marry  100  of 
the  tallest  men  in  the  kingdom  to  the  same  number  of  the  talleit 
women ;  then  again  to  intermarry  100  of  each  sex  of  the  tallest  of 
their  descendants,  and  so  on  to  tiie  third  generation.  This  would 
give  him  a  gigantic  race  able  to  cope  with  any  foe.  The  thing  was 
done.  And  in  the  third  generation  a  gigantic  race  was  the  result 
Their  captain  and  king  was  Cumal,  and  he  defeated  the  IiOchlinn«« 
and  forced  them  to  terms  of  peace. 

There  are  various  turns  given  to  the  story  of  Fionn's  birth, 
but  they  all  agree  that  his  father  was  killed  before  his  birth,  that 
he  waH  carried  off  and  reared  in  secret,  that  he  did  great  youthful 
feats,  that  his  first  name  was  Demni,  and  that  he  was  called  Fiozm 
from  his  white  head.  Most  tales  also  tell  how  he  ate  the  salmoo 
of  knowledge.  The  best  form  of  the  whole  tale  is  this.  Cumhal 
was  going  to  battle,  and  in  passing  a  smithy,  while  his  horses 
were  being  shod,  he  went  in  to  see  the  smith's  daughter.  The 
smith  on  learning  what  happened  cursed  the  king,  and  hoped  he 
would  not  return  safe  from  the  fight.  Smiths  and  druids  were 
uncanny  in  those  days,  and  his  wish  was  gratified;  Cumhal  fell  in 
the  battle.  The  new  king  heard  of  the  smith's  daughter,  vui 
ordered  her  to  be  imprisoned.     If  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughiert 
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the  daughter  might  be  allowed  to  live,  but  a  son  must  be  put  to 
death,  for  he  would  be  the  true  heir  to  the  throne.     She  brought 
forth  a  daughter,  and  all  his  watch  rushed  to  tell  the  King ;  but, 
before  the  night  was  through,  she  also  brought  a  boy  into  the 
world.    The  nurse,  Luas  Lurgann,  rolled  the  child  up  in  the  end  of 
her  gown  and  rushed  off  to  tibe  woods,  where  she  brought  him  up 
in  secret.     She  exercised  him  in  all   kinds  of  feats — running, 
ehfua  of  all  kinds,  and  arms.     She  took  him  one  day  to  play 
hurley — shinty — with  the  boys  of  the  King's  town.     He  beat 
everybody  and  then  began  to  maul  and  kill  right  and  left.     The 
king  heard  of  it  and  came  out ;  "  Co  e  an  gille  Fionn  ud,"  said 
he,  "  tha  mortadh  nan  daoine  V  (who  is  that  Fair  lad  killing  the 
people  1)     The  nurse  clapped   her  hands  for  joy   and   said  : — 
"  Long  hast  thou  wanted  to  be  baptized,  but  to-day  thou  art  indeed 
baptized,  and  thou  art  Fionn  son  of  Cumhal  son  of  Trenmor,  and 
rightful  king  of  Erin."     With  this  she  rushed  away,  taking  the 
boy  on  her  shoulders.     They  were  hotly  pursued  \  Luas  Lurgann's 
srwiftness  of  old  was  failing   her.      Fionn  jumped   down,   and 
carried  her  in  turn.     He  rushed  through  the  woods,  and  when  he 
halted  in  safety  he  found  he  had  only  the  two  legs  of  his  nurse 
left  over  his  shoulders — the  rest  of  her  body  had  been  torn  away 
in  the  wood.     After  some  wanderings  he  came  to  Essroy,  famous 
for  its  mythic  salmon — the  salmon  of  all  knowledge.     Here  he 
found  a  fisher  fishing  for  the  king,  and  he  asked  for  a  fish  to  eat. 
The  fisher  never  yet  had  caught  fish  though  he  had  fished  for  years. 
A  prophecy  said  that  no  fish  would  be  got  on  it  till  Fionn  came. 
The  fisher  cast  his  line  in  Fionn's  name  and  caught  a  large  salmon 
— it  was  too  large  for  Fionn,  he  said,  and  he  put  him  off  each  time. 
Fionn  got  the  i^  himself  and  landed  a  bigger  salmon  still.     The 
fisher,  who  had  recognised  who  he  was,  allowed  him  to  have  a  small 
fish  of  his  lot,  but  he  must  roast  it  with  the  fire  on  one  side  the 
stream  and  the  fish  on  the  other,  nor  must  he  use  any  wood  in  the 
process.    He  set  fire  to  some  sawdust,  and  the  wind  blew  a  wave  of 
fire  over  to  the  fish  and   burned  a  spot  on   it.      Fionn   put 
his  thumb  on  the  black  spot ;  it  bamt  him  and  he  put  the  thumb 
in  his  mouth.     Then  he  knew  everything ;  the  fisher  was  Black 
Arcan  who  slew  his  father.     He  seized  Arcan's  sword,  and  killed 
him.     In  this  way  he  got  his  father's  sword,  and  also  the  dog 
Bran,  both  of  which  the  fisher  had.     And,  further,  by  bruising 
hiB  thumb  in  his  mouth,  the  past  and  the  present  were  always 
revealed   to  him.       He    then   went   in    secret    to    his    grand- 
Cither's  house— the  smith's  house.     Thereafter  he  appeared  in  the 
king's  court ;  the  king  gave  wrong  judgment,  and  S  one  of  royal 
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blood  did  this,  Temra  the  palaoe(t)  fell ;  and  if  one  of  royal  blood 
gave  the   right  judgment,  it  roee  again.      Temra  fell ;  but  on 
Fionn  giving  the  judgment  rightly,  Temra  was  restored  again. 
He  was  at  onoe  recognised,  and  again  porsued.     The  king  th^ 
hunted  every  place  in  Erin  for  lum,  and  at  last  found  him  u 
steward  vdth  the  king  of  GoUa.     Oolla  and  Fionn  rose  together 
against  Cairbre,  and  slew  him,  and  so  Fionn  recovered  his  palzi- 
monj  and  kingdom. 

Besides  Fionn's  powers  in  knowing  present  and  put 
events,  he  was  also  a  great  medicine  man.  He  possessed  the 
magic  cup,  a  drink  from  which  could  heal  any  wound,  onles 
from  a  poisoned  weapon.  The  Dord  Fionn  was  again  a  kind  of 
wail  or  music  raised  when  Fionn  was  in  distress.  His  men,  when- 
ever they  heard  it,  came  to  his  help. 

The  leading  heroes  among  the  Feind  were : — 
Fionn  himsell 

Gaul  Mac  Moma,  leader  of  the  Clann  Moma.  He  served 
under  Fionn,  but  as  CroU  had  killed  Fionn's  feather,  they 
had  no  great  love  for  each  other.  Tet  Fionn's  praise 
of  Goll  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  ballads ;  more  especially 
as  showing  us  what  characteristics  pleased  best  the  Feine, 
or  rather  the  Gaelic  people. 
Ossian,  son  of  Fionn,  the  renowned  hero-poet. 
Oscar,  his  son,  the  bravest  of  the  Fein6,  youthful,  handsome, 

and  kind-hearted. 
Diarmad  O'Duinn,  the  handsomest  of  the  Fein^  the  darling 
of  the  women,  '^  the  Adonis  of  Fenian  mythology,  whose 
slaughter  by  a  wild  boar  is  one  of   the  most  widely 
scattered   myths  of  the  Ossianic  Oycle."       He  had  i 
beauty  spot — "  ball-seirc  " — which  if  any  woman  saw, 
she  fell  in  love  with  him  at  once. 
Caoilte  MacBonan,  Finn's  nephew ;  he  was  the  swiftest  of 
the  Fein^.     liiey  had  always  to  keep  a  apeweach  (1)  oo 
his  foot,  for  otherwise  he  would  go  too  hat  for  the  rot 
Feigus  Finn-vel,  son  of  Fionn,  a  poet,  warrior,  and  adviser. 
Conan  Maol,  the  Thersites  or  fool  of  the  Feind.     He  is  the 
best  narked  character  of  the   whole.     He   was  large- 
bodied,  gluttonous,  and  mcst  cowardly.    Everybody  htf 
a  fling  at  Conan,  and  he  at  them. 
The  story  of  the  Feind  may  be  considered  under  the  following 
heads: — 

(1)  Foreign  Messengers. 

(2)  Distreissed  people,  especially  women. 
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(3)  Foreign  combatants  and  invaders. 

(4)  Enchantments — by  far  the  largest  class. 

(5)  Fights  with  beasts. 

(6)  Battles  and  internal  strifes. 

(7)  Ossian  after  the  Fein6. 

Messengers  from  Lochlinn  play  an  important  part  in  the  bal- 
ls. They  are  called  '*  athachs^';  there  is  one  eye  in  the  middle 
their  forehead,  and  one  hand  which  comes  from  the  breast, 
i  they  have  one  foot.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  god  Odin  himself 
pears  in  the  Norse  tales  in  an  almost  equally  monstrous  form, 
e  "  athach,"  on  one  occasion,  invited  Fionn  and  his  men  to 
chlinn ;  the  king's  daughter  was  much  in  love  with  Fionn. 
fore  they  set  sail,  they  provided  themselves  with  daggers,  be- 
es their  other  arms.  They  went ;  their  arms  were  piled  in  an 
t^house,  but  their  daggers  they  secretly  kept.  At  the  feast,  they 
re  so  arranged  that  one  of  Fionn's  men  was  between  two  Loch- 
ners.  Lochlinn's  king  beganasking  the  heroes  uncomfortable  ques- 
ns — who  slew  this  son  and  that  son  of  his.  Each  hero  answered 
the  case  was.  Finally,  there  was  a  rush  to  arms,  but  the 
tnd  with  the  secret  daggers  slew  their  men.  The  Feind  escaped 
ely  home,  taking  "  nighean  Lochlinn  "  with  them.  This  story 
the  foundation  of  the  episode  of  Agandecca  in  Macpherson's 
igal.  Book  m. 

The  Muileartach  is  a  sort  of  femivle  counterpart  to  the 
thach."  She  is  Manus'  foster-mother,  and  she  came  to  fight  the 
\nh  ;  and  they  had  a  tough  job  conquering  her.  She  seems  to 
a  personification  of  the  Atlantic  sea. 

An  "  athach  "  appears  also  another  day: — 

"  Chunncas  tighinn  o'n  mhagh 
An  t-oglach  mor  is  e  air  aon  chois, 
Le  chochal  dubh  ciar  dubh  craicionn, 
Le  cheann-bheirt  lachduinn  is  i  ruadh-mheirg." 

ey  asked  his  name.  He  told  them  he  was  Lun  Mac  Liobhain, 
ith  to  the  king  of  Lochlinn,  and  he  put  them  under  gecisa  to 
low  him  to  his  smithy. 

"  Ciod  am  ball  am  beil  do  Oheardach  1 

Na'm  fearrda  sinne  g'a  jhicsinn  1" 
'*  Faiceadh  sibhse  sin  ma  dh'  fhaodas, 

Ach  ma  dh'  fhaodas  mise,  chan  f haic  sibh." 

)y  set  after  him,  and  Daorghlas  kept  pace  with  him,  and  when, 
reaching  the  smithy,  one  of  the  smiths  asked,  in  reference  to 
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Daorghlas,  who  iAns/sar  cad  was,  Fionn  anawered  that  his  name      I 
was  now  Caoilte.     Here  thev  got  victorious  arms,  but  they  had  to      < 
be  tempered  in  human  blood.      Fionn,  by  a  stratagem,  got  the 
smith's  mother  to  take  the  phice  that  fell  to  him  by  lot,  and  she 
wa£  unwittingly  kiUed.    And  Fionn's  own  sword  was  tempered  in     ! 
the  smith's  own  blood. 

"  B'e  Mao  an  Luin  hum  Mhic  Cumhail, 
Gum  be  Drithleannach  lann  Oscar, 
'S  bl  Chruaidh  Ohosgarrach  lann  Chaoilte, 
Gum  b'i  an  Liomharrach  lann  Dhiarmad, 
Agam  fein  bha  Gearr-nan-colann." 

Every  hero's  sword  had  a  name,  as  we  see  from  this. 

Distressed  people  came  to  the  Feind  for  protection.     In  Mac- 
pherson,  nearly  every  other  poem  presents  such,  but  in  the  ballads, 
there  is  only  one  good  Macphersonic  casa      This  is  found  in 
''  Duan  na  h-Inghinn,"  or  Easroy  of  the  Dean  of  Insmore.    The 
daughter  of  the  King  of  XJnder-waves  Land  flies  from  the  love  of 
the  son  of  the  King  of  the  Land  of  Light  (Sorcha).     She  comes  in 
a  gold  *'  curach"  to  Fionn.    Her  lover  follows  on  his  steed  riding  on 
the  waves.      He  fights  the  heroes  and  feJls.       Some  bflUads 
represent  him  as  killing  the  Nighean,  others  that  she  was  with 
Fionn  in  the  Feinh  a  year.     This  is  nearly  exactly  the  same  as 
Macpherson's  Maid  of  Oraca  and  Faiiie-soluis.      It  is  ihe  only 
poem  of  his  that  agrees  with   the  ballads  in  any   satisfactory 
respect.     But  his  language  differs  widely,  though  Uie  plot  is  ihR 
same. 

Foreign  invaders  are  numerous.  Sometimes  they  are  sin^ 
handed,  as  in  the  case  of  Dearg,  and  his  son  Conn  after  lum. 
Other  times  there  is  a  regular  invasion.  The  stories  of  single 
invaders  are  all  of  a  type ;  he  comes,  challenges  the  champions 
and  lays  them  low  in  ones,  twos,  tens,  and  hundreds.  Then  Gdl 
or  Oscar  goes,  and  after  a  stiff  fight  annihilates  hitn.  Their 
wounds  are  healed  by  Fionn.  The  Kings  of  Lochlinn  ai«  the 
chief  invaders.  Manus  we  have  already  considered.  Earragon, 
another  Lochlinn  king,  got  his  wife  stolen  by  Aide,  one  of 
Fionn's  men,  and  came  to  Scotland  to  fight  them  over  it.  The 
ballad  is  called  "Teanntachd  Mhor  Na  Fein^"  and  forms  the 
groundwork  of  Macpherson's  Battle  of  Lora,  or  as  he  says  him- 
self, calling  it  Irish  of  course — "  It  appears  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  same  story  with  the  *  Battle  of  Lora,'  one  of  the  poems  of 
the  genuine  Ossian"  !  A  most  serious  invasion  of  Ireland  wis 
made  by  Dare  Donn  or  Darius,  King  of  the  World,  helped  by  all 
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the  rest  of  the  world.  The  scene  wae  Yentry  Harbour.  The 
buttle  went  on  for  a  year  and  a  day.  In  some  versions,  it  is  a 
Kilkenny  cat  business,  where  everybody  is  killed  and  some 
others  besides ;  for  Fionn  and  his  Feind  are  represented  all  as 
falling,  though  they  were  helped  even  by  the  TuatharD^.  Other 
forms  of  it  represent  the  heroes  as  finally  victorious.  The  ballad 
in  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  book  is  the  only  Scotch  representative 
of  this  tal& 

Enchantments  form  the  largest  class  of  these  poems  and 
tales.  There  are  various  "Chases,"  where  the  Fein^  singly  or 
altogether,  get  lost  and  enchanted.  Again,  they  may  be  enchanted 
in  a  house,  as  in  "  Tigh  Bhlair  Bhuidhe "  and  the  "  Bowan-tree 
Booth."  Then  some  of  them  may  be  tricked  away,  as  in  the  story 
of  the  **  Slothful  Fellow  "—An  Gille  Deacair.  Here  they  land 
in  Tir-fo-Thuinn,  and  the  Happy  Land.  These  stories  display 
the  highest  degree  of  imaginative  power :  they  are  humourous, 
pathetic,  and  at  times  tragic. 

Another  class  of  legends  is  that  relating  to  the  killing  of 
dragons  and  like  monsters.  There  is  scarcely  a  lake  in  Ireland 
but  there  is  some  legend  there  about  a  dragon,  or  biasty  which 
Fionn,  or  one  of  his  heroes,  or  one  of  the  Saints,  destroyed.  Fionn 
had  some  tough  fights  with  these  terrible  animals,  and  his 
grandson,  Oscar,  was  likewise  ofben  engaged  in  the  same  work. 
On  one  occasion,  as  an  old  Lewisman  used  to  tell,  Oscar  was 
fitting  with  a  huge  hiasi  that  came  open-mouthed  towards 
him.  He  jumped  down  its  throat  at  once,  and  cut  his  way  out, 
and  thus  killed  the  brute.  We  have  read  of  Odin  being  thus  swal- 
lowed by  the  wolf,  but  have  never  heard  of  his  appearing  after- 
wards. 

Internal  dissension  is  seen  in  the  armed  neutrality  maintained 
between  Fionn  and  GoU.  They  at  times  have  open  strife.  But 
the  most  serious  defection  is  that  of  Diarmad,  who  ran  away  with 
Fionn*  s  wife.  Of  course  he  refused  her  at  first,  but  she  laid  him 
under  geoM,  to  take  her.  This  he  did.  The  pursuit  began  soon 
after,  and  they  went  round  Erin.  Many  feats  were  performed, 
some  of  which  were  of  a  magic  and  supernatural  nature.  They 
were  caught  at  last,  but  Fionn  was  forced  to  spare  them,  becatise 
Oscar  would  not  allow  him  to  wreak  vengeance  at  the  time. 
Fionn,  however,  revent^ed  himself  at  the  hunt  of  the  magic  boar. 
Diarmad  killed  the  boar,  escaping  unscathed ;  Fionn  was  di»i 
appointed  at  this,  so  he  ae^ed  Diarmad  to  measure  the  boar ;  he 
did.  Fionn  then  asked  him  to  measure  it  ago/mat  the  bristles.  His 
foot,  which  was  the  only  vulnerable  part  of  his  body,  was  stabbed  in 
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the   prooeas  by   the  bristleB,  and  as  the  beast  was  a  magic 
poisonous  animal — a  Tore  Nimhe — he  was  fatally  wounded,    l^or 
would  Fionn  cure  him  though  he  could.     So  Diarmad  died. 

A  sad  event  happened  just  before  the  close  of  the  FemSi 
career.     The  men  went  off  to  hunt,  leaving  Garaidh  at  home  with 
the  women.     The  prose  tales  say  that  he  stayed  purposely  to  find 
out  what  the  ladies  took  to  eat  and  drink  that  always  left  them 
so  rosy  and  youthful     In  watching  for  this,  he  fell  asleep,  sod 
they  pinned  his  long  hair  to  the  bench.    Then  they  raised  a  battle 
shout.    He  got  up  in  furious  haste,  but,  if  he  did,  he  left  his  scalp 
behind  him.     Mad  with  rage,  he  rushed  out,  went  to  the  woods 
and  brought  home  plenty  fuel.     Ue  locked  the  women  in,  and 
then  set  fire  to  the  house.     The  flames  weie  seen  by  those  that 
were  hunting,  and  Uiey  rushed  home.     If  the  speireach  were  off 
Gaoilte,  he  might  have  been  in  time  to  save  the  house.     They 
jumped  Kyle-rhea  on  their  spears,  but  one  of  them,  Mac-Beatha, 
fell  into  the  Kyle,  and  hence  the  name.    Wives  and  children  were 
lost,  and  the  race  of  great  men  left  alone  in  the  world.    Fionn,  by 
bruising  his  thumb  in  his  mouth,  knew  it  was  Garaidh  that  did 
the  deed.     They  found  him  hid  in  a  cave,  but  he  would  not  come 
out  until  he  was  allowed  to  choose  the  manner  of  his  own  death. 
They  allowed  him.    He  asked  to  be  beheaded  by  Oscar  on  Fionn's 
knee.    Now  Oscar  never  could  stop  his  sword  &om  going  through 
anything  he  drew  the  sword  upon,  and  they  had  to  bury  Fionn's 
knee  under  seven  feet  of  earth,  and  even  then  it  was  wounded. 
Fionn  then  journeyed  to  Rome  to  get  it  healed. 

When  Fionn  was  away.  King  Gairbre  thought  he  might  as 
well  get  rid  of  the  Feine.  He  invited  Oscar  to  a  feast.  There  he 
wished  to  exchange  spear-heads  with  him,  which  was  oonsidered 
an  insult  in  those  days ; 

"  Ach  malairt  cinn  gun  mhalairt  crainn, 
Bu  eucorach  sud  iarraidh  oimn." 

They  quarrelled ;  their  troops  were  got  ready  and  a  battle  engaged 
in.  Both  leaders  fell  by  each  other's  hands.  Ossian  and  Fionn 
just  arrived  fr«m  Rome  to  receive  Oscar's  dying  words.  The 
battle  of  Gabhra  ended  the  reign  of  the  Feind. 

Fionn  himself  was  killed  by  a  treacherous  person  who  invited 
]fim  to  jump  on  to  an  island,  in  the  way  he  did.  Fionn  did  the 
jump.  Then  the  man  jumped,  the  same  backways,  and  challenged 
Fionn  to  do  so.  Fionn  tried  it,  but  fell  up  to  his  head  in  the 
water.  The  man,  finding  him  thus  immersed,  and  with  his  back  to 
him,  cut  off  his  head. 
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Ossiaii  had,  however,  before  this,  run  away  with  the  fairy  Niam 
to  Tir-nan-og,  the  Land  of  the  Ever-young.  Here  he  remained  two 
hundred  years.  He  returned,  a  great  giant,  stiJl  youthful,  on  a 
white  steed,  from  which  he  was  cautioned  not  to  dismount,  if  he 
wished  to  return  again  to  Tir-nan-og.  He  found  everything 
changed ;  instead  of  the  old  temples  of  the  gods,  now  there  were 
Christian  churches.  And  the  Fein^  were  only  a  memory.  He 
saw  some  puny  men  raising  a  heavy  block  of  stone.  They  could 
not  manage  it ;  so  he  put  his  hand  to  it  and  lifted  it  up  on  its 
side ;  but  in  so  doing  he  slipped  olf  his  horse,  and  fell  to  eaith  a 
withered  and  blind  old  man.  The  steed  at  once  rushed  off, 
Ossian  was  then  brought  to  St  Patrick,  with  whom  he  lived  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  ever  and  anon  recounting  the  tales  of  the 
Feind  to  Patrick,  the  son  of  Oalphum,  and  disputing  with  him  as 
to  whether  the  Feind  were  in  heaven  or  not 

He  tried  once  by  magic  means  to  recover  his  strength  and 
sight.  The  Gille  Ruadh  and  himself  went  out  to  hunt,  and  he 
brought  down  three  large  deer  and  carried  them  home.  The  old 
man  had  a  belt  round  his  stomach  with  three  skewers  in  it,  so  as 
that  he  should  not  need  so  much  food.  The  deer  were  set  ar 
cooking  in  a  large  cauldron,  and  the  Gille  Ruadh  was  watching  it, 
with  strong  injunctions  not  to  taste  anything  of  the  deer.  But 
some  of  the  broth  spurted  out  on  his  hand  and  he  put  it  to  his 
mouth.  Ossian  ate  the  deer  one  after  the  other,  letting  out  a 
skewer  each  time ;  but  his  youth  did  not  i*etum,  for  the  spell  had 
been  broken  by  the  Gille  in  letting  the  broth  near  his  mouth. 

Are  the  actors  in  these  cycles — those  of  Cuchulinn  and  Fionn 
— ^historical  personages?  Is  it  history  degenerated  into  myth, 
or  myth  rationalised  into  history  1  The  answer  of  the  native 
historian  is  always  the  same ;  these  legends  and  tales  contain 
real  history.  And  so  he  proceeds  to  euhemerise  and  rationalise 
the  mythic  incidents — a  process  which  has  been  going  on  for  the 
last  thousand  years;  mediaeval  monk  and  *'ollamh/*  the  seventeenth 
century  historians,  the  nineteenth  century  antiquarian  and  philo- 
logist— all  believe  in  the  historical  character  and  essential  truth  of 
these  myths.  The  late  Eugene  O'Ourry  considered  the  existence  of 
Fionn  as  a' historical  personage,  sus  assured  as  that  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Professor  Windisch  even  is  led  astray  by  the  vraisenMcmce  of  these 
stories,  and  he  looks  on  the  mythic  incidents  of  the  Fionn  Cycle 
as  borrowed  from  the  previous  Cuchulinn  Cycle,  and  the  myths 
of  the  latter,  especialy  the  birth  incidents,  he  thinks  drew  upon 
Christian  legend.  As  a  consequence,  the  myths  and  legends  are 
refined  away,  when  presented  as  history,  to  such  an  extent  that 
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their  mythic  character  does  not  immediately  appear.  But  Inddly 
alongside  of  the  literary  presentment  of  them  and  before  it,  there 
runs  the  continaous  stream  of  popular  tradition,  which  keeps  the 
mythic  features,  if  not  in  their  pristine  purity,  yet  in  such  a  state 
of  preservation  that  they  can  be  comparod  with  the  similar  myths 
of  kindred  nations,  and  thus  to  some  extent  rehabilitated.  This 
comparison  of  the  (Gaelic  mythic  cycles  with  those  of  other  Indo- 
European  nations  shows  in  a  startling  degree  how  little  of  the 
Fionn  Cycle,  for  instance,  can  be  historical  fistct 

The  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  mythic  and  fairy  heroes  of 
the  Aryan  nations  have  been  analysed  and  reduced  to  a  tabulated 
formula.  Von  Hahn  examined  14  Aryan  stories — 7  Greeks  I 
Roman,  2  Teutonic,  2  Persian,  and  2  Hindoo — and  from  these 
constructed  a  formula,  called  the  "Expulsion  and  Return"  formnk, 
under  16  heads.  And  Mr  Alfred  Nutt  examined  the  Celtic  tales 
and  brought  them  under  the  range  of  Von  Hahn's  headings,  adding, 
however,  at  heading  9,  two  more  of  his  own.  Mr  Nutt's  table 
is  as  follows: — 

I.    Hero,  bom  out  of  wedlock,  or  posthumously  or  supe^ 

naturally. 
II.     Mother,  princess  residing  in  her  own  country.    [CI 

beena  marriage.] 
III.     Father,  god  or  hero  from  afar. 
lY.    Tokens  and  warnings  of  hero's  future  greatness, 
y.     He  is  in  consequence  driven  forth  from  home. 
YI.    Is  suckled  by  wild  beasts. 
VII.     Is  brought  up  by  a  childless  (shepherd)  couple,  or  by 

a  widow. 
YIII.     Is  of  passionate  and  violent  disposition. 
IX.    Seeks  service  in  foreign  lands. 
IX.  A  He  attacks  and  slays  monsters. 
IX.  B  He  acquires  supernatural  knowledge  through  eating 

a  magic  fish. 
X.     He  returns  to  his  own  country,  retreats,  and  again 
returns. 
XI.     Oveixx)mes  his  enemies,  frees  his  mother,  and  seats 

himself  on  the  throne. 
XII.     He  founds  cities. 
XIII.    The  manner  of  his  death  is  extraordinary. 
XIY.    He  is  accused  of  incest ;  he  dies  young. 
XY.     He  injures  an  inferior,  who  takes  revenge  upon  him 

or  upon  his  children. 
XVI.    He  slays  his  younger  brother. 
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We  give  the  incidents  of  the  Fionn  Cycle  in  this  tabulated  fonn, 
placing  side  by  side  the  Fionn  of  history  and  the  Fionn  of  popular 
fancy: 


HitUny, 
I.  In  marriage  (?),  porthamoiuly. 

II.  Muime,  daughter  of  Chief  Draid 

m.  Carnal,  leader  of  Militia. 
IV.  Tadg,   Dmid,   knows   he  will 
be  ejected  by  hero. 

V.  Driven  to  ao  aont'a  house. 
VI. 

Vn.  By  his  mother  or  aunt  (?) 

vni. 


IX. 

IXa. 

IXb. 
X. 

XI.  Forces  Tads  to  abandon  Almn. 
Qets  hea£hip  of  Feind. 

xn. 

XIII.  Slain  by  a  fisherman  for  sake 

of  fame. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 


TradUUm, 
Out  of  marriage,  posthumously,  and 

one  of  twins. 
Muirne  (?),  daughter  of  a   smith. 

lives  with  her  father. 
King  Cumhal :  is  passing  house. 
Greatness  foretold  bv  a  prophet,  and 

known  to  be  nghtful   heir  to 

throne. 
Into  the  srildemess. 
Nourished  by  fat  and  marrow  in  a 

hole  made  in  a  tree. 
By  his  nurse,  Lnu  Lurgann. 
I)rowns  the  schoolboys,  or  overcomes 

them  at  shinty,  or  both.    Causes 

his  nurse's  death. 
Serves  as  house  steward.    [Scholar 

to  Fionn,  the  Druid.] 
Slays  the  boar  Beo;  kills  lake  mon- 
sters (biaataj. 
Eats  of  the  magic  Salmon. 
Wanders  backwards  and  forwards 

over  Erin. 
Kills  father's  murderer.    Overcomes 

Cairbre  and  gets  throne. 
Builds  forts,  dunes,  &c.;  founds  a 

great  kingdom. 
Dies,  mysteriously  slain  in  jumping 

lake. 


A  candid  examination  of  these  tabulated  results  must  con- 
vinoe  one  that  the  historic  account  is  merely  the-  myth  in  a  re- 
spectable and  rationalised  form.  The  historic  account  of  Fionn 
and  his  men  is  poor  and  shadowy.  In  fact,  outside  the  "  birth" 
incidents  of  Fionn  himself,  there  are  only  three  historical  facts, 
such  as  they  are  :  (1)  The  Fein^  were  an  Irish  militia  (!)  in  the 
third  century;  (2)  They  were  overthrown  in  the  battle  of  Gabhra, 
where  also  King  Cairbre,  a  real  personage  without  a  doubt,  fell  in 
284 ;  (3)  Fionn  himself  married  Cormac's  daughter,  and  Cailte 
killed  Oairbre's  successor,  Fothaidh  Airgtheach,  in  285.  Evidently 
some  difficulty  was  found  in  fitting  the  heroes  of  the  mythic  tales 
into  history,  a  difficulty  which  also  exists  in  Arthur^s  case.  He, 
like  Fionn,  is  not  a  king  in  history — there  is  no  place  for  him — 
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but  he  IB  a  "dux  belli"  or  "militia"  leader.  Yet  the  popakr 
imagination  ia  distinotly  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  these  heroes 
were  also  kings. 

The  farther  question  as  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  these 
mjrthic  and  heroic  tales  is,  as  can  be  seen,  one  of  Aryan  width : 
the  Celtic  tales  are  explained  when  we  explain  those  of  the  other 
Indo-European  nations.      Until  scientists  agree  as  to  the  meaning 
of  these  heroic  myths,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  with  adding  oar 
stone  to  the  cairn — adding,  that  is  to  say,  Cuchnlinn  and  Fionnto 
the  other  national  heroes  of  Aryan  mythology.     Yet  this  we  may 
say:     Fionn   son  of  Cumal  (Camulus,   the  Celtic   war-god!)  is 
probably  the  incarnation  of  the  chief  deity  of  the   Gktels — ^the 
Jupiter  spoken  of  by  Cesar  and  the  Dagda  of  Irish  myth.    His 
qualities  are  king-like  and  majestic,  not  sun-like,   as  those  of 
Cuchulinn.     He  is  surrounded  by  a  band  of  heroes  that  make  a 
terrestrial  Olympus,  composed  of  counterparts  to  the  chief  deities. 
There  is  the  fiery  Oscar  (ttd-^car,  utter-cutter t)  a  sort  of  war-god; 
Ossian,  the  poet  and  warrior,  corresponding  to  Hercules  Ogmins ; 
Diarmad,  of  the  shining  &ce,  a  reflection  of  the  sun  god  ;  Caelte, 
the  wind-swift  runner ;  and  so  on. 

The  next  question  is  as  to  the  transmission  and  formation  of 
these  mythic  tales.  Oral  tradition  is  evidently  continuous,  and  is 
thus  unlike  literature  and  history.  They  are  fixed  with  the  times; 
but  popular  tales  and  traditions  are  like  a  stream  moving  along, 
and,  if  we  fancy  the  banks  are  the  centuries  and  years,  with  their 
tale  of  &cts  and  incidents,  then  naturally  enough  the  stream  will 
carry  with  it  remembrances  of  its  previous,  more  especially  of  its 
immediately  previous,  history.  Hence  it  is  that  though  these  tales 
are  old  as  the  source  of  time,  yet  they  are  new  and  fresh  because 
they  get  tinged  with  the  life  they  have  just  come  through.  Henoe 
we  may  meet  with  the  old  heroes  fighting  against  the  Norsemen, 
though  the  Norsemen  appear  late  in  the  history  of  the  people. 

The  Irish  literature  takes  us  back  over  a  thousand  years  at 
least,  and  it  shows  us  very  clearly  how  a  heroic  literature  does 
arise.  The  earliest  Irish  literature  is  of  this  nature.  The 
narrative  is  in  prose,  but  the  speeches  and  sayings  of  the 
chief  characters  are  put  in  verse.  That  is  the  general  outline  of 
the  literary  method.  Of  course  all  the  speeches  are  not  in  verse; 
descriptive  speeches  are  often  not.  Narrative,  too,  may  appear  in 
verse,  especially  as  a  summary  of  a  foregoing  prose  I'ecital.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  think  that  the  oldest  literature  was  in  verse.  Narra- 
tive and  verse  always  go  together  in  the  oldest  forma  Bnt 
as  time  goes  on  and  contact  with  other  literatures  exists,  the 
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narrative  too  is  changed  to  verse.    Hence  our  ballads  are  in  their 
narrative  part,  as  a  role,  but  rhymed  prose,  done  in  late  times, 
three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  more  or  less — probably  more. 
These  tales  and  verses  have  no  authors ;  they  are  all  anonymous. 
Poets  and  singers  were  numerous  as  a  guild  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, and   were  highly  honoured;  they  were  the  abstracts  and 
chronicles  of  the  time — newspapers,    periodicals,   and  especially 
novels,  all  in  one.     But  they  were  a  gmld  where  the  work  of  the 
individual  was  not  individually  claimed.     We  hear  of  great  bards, 
but  we  never  hear  of  their  works,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  intro- 
duced as  saying  or  singing  something  after  a  narrative  or  within 
a  prose  tale,    ^is  literary  style  remained  till  very  late,  and  it  pro- 
duced among  other  things  those  remarkable  colloquies  between 
Ossian  and  Patrick  so  well  known  in  later  Irish  and  in  Qaelic 
literature.     Patrick  asks  questions  and  Ossian  answers,  going  on 
to  tell  a  tale  in  verse.     But  it  was  not  imagined  for  a  moment 
that  Ossian  composed  the  poem ;  he  only  mid  those  verses — ^the 
poet  put  them  in  his  mouth,  nor  did  Patrick  compose  his  share 
of  the  dialogue.     The  anonymous  poet  alone  is  responsible  for 
his  puppets.     The  Dean  of  lismore  is  the  first  that  attributes  the 
authon^p  of  the  poetry  to  those  who  merely  say  the  poetry. 
Thus  he  introduces  as  authors  of  the  poems  Fergus,  Caoilte, 
Ossian,  and  others.     In  this  way  Conall  Cemach  is  made  respon- 
sible for  *<Laoidh  nan  Ceann''  tjiough  Emer  bears  her  share  of  the 
dialogue.     The  figure  of  Ossian  relating  his  tales  to  Patrick  took 
hold  of  the  popular  imagination,  and  Macpherson,  in  an  unfor- 
txmate  hour,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  here  was  a  great  poet 
of  antiquity.      Immediately  the  world  resounded  with  the  old 
hero's  name,  though  he  was  no  more  a  poet,  nor  less  so,  than  any 
others  of  his  heroic  companions.     It  was  merely  because  he  hap- 
pened, so  the  tales  said,  to  survive  till  Christian  times,  that  he 
was  responsible  for  telling  those  tales.     Curiously  enough  the 
Gkielic  mind,  in  its  earlier  literature,  always  made  responsible 
some  such  survivor  from  past  times,  for  the  history  of  these  times. 
Thus,  Finntan  told  the  history  anterior  to  and  after  the  deluge, 
for  he  lived  on  from  before  the  deluge  till  the  sixth  century. 
Fergus  Mac  Boich,  Cuchulinn's  friend,  was  raised  from  the  dead 
to   repeat  the  Tain   Bo  Chualgne  in  the  sixth  century.      And 
Ossian  came  back  from  Tir-nan-Og  to  tell  the   Fenian   epos  to 
Patrick. 

The  construction  of  the  verse  in  these  ballads  must  be  noted. 
The  true  ballad  is  made  up  of  verses  of  four  lines :  four  is  always 
the  number  of  lines  in  the  verse  of  the  heroic  poetry.     The  second 
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and  foaith  lines  end  in  a  rh jme  word,  and  there  are  f oar  feet  in 
each  line.     That  is  the  old  heroic  measare.     At  times  oonaecatiYe 
lines  rhyme,  and  in  lyrical  passages  other  measures  come  in,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Fiinm's  ^'  Praise  of  QolL**    The  feet  are  now-s^js 
measured  by  four  accented  syllables,  but  it  was  quite  different  in  old 
€k>idelic  poetry.     The  rules  there  were  theae: — Every  line  mint 
consist  of  a  certain  number  of  syUables.     As  a  rule  the  last  word 
was  a  rhyme- word  corresponding  to  one  in  the  next  or  in  the  third 
line.     These  rhyme-words  bound  the  lines  into  either  couplets  or 
quatrains.     Every  line  had  a  pause  or  cesura  in  it,  and  the  words 
before  this  cesura  might  rhyme  with  each  other.     Accent  or  stress 
was  disregarded,  and  this  accounts  for  some  of  the  irregularities 
in  our  old  ballads  in  regard  to  rhyme  and  metre.     Thus,  some 
make  the  last  or  unaccented  syllable  of  a  dissyllable  rhyme  with 
an  accented  monosyllabla     On  the  whole,  the  ballads  have  redi- 
fied  themselves  to  suit  the  modem  style  of  placing  the  accent  or 
stress  on  the  rhymed  syllables,  and  of  having  a  certain  number  (4) 
of  accents  in  the  line. 

A  word  as  to  Maopherson's  heroic  Qaelic  poetry.      He  has  at 
times  the  old  heroic  quatrain,  but  as  often  as  not  his  lines  are  mere 
measured  prose.     The  lines  are  on  an  average  from  seven  to  dgfat 
syllables  in  length.     Sometimes  rhyme  binds  them  together,  some- 
times not.     Evidently  three  things  swayed  his  mind  in  adopting 
this  measure  or  rather  no-measure.     It  was  easy,  this  measured 
prose ;  and  his  English  is  also  measured  prose  that  can  be  put  in 
lines  of  like  length  with  the  Gaelic.     Secondly,  he  had  a  notion, 
from  the  researches  of  Dr  Lowth  on  Hebrew  poetry,  that  primitive 
poetry  was  measured  prose.     Hebrew  poetry  conidsts  of  periods, 
divided  into  two  or  more  corresponding  clauses  of  the  same 
structure  and  of  nearly  the  same  length ;  the  second  clause  contains 
generally  a  repetition,  contrast,  or  explanation  of  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  the  first    The  result  of  these  responses  or  parallelisms 
is  a  sententious  harmony  or  measured  prose,  which  also  appears 
even  in  the  English  Bible.     Macpherson  was  a  divinity  student 
when  he  began  his  Ossianic  work,  and  not  merely  does  the  form  of 
the  EInglish  translation  and  Qaelic  original  show  his  study  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  but  his  poems  show  distinct  imitations— even 
plagiarisms — from  the  Bibla     Notably  is  this  the  case  in  the  poem 
Comala.      Macpherson,  thirdly,  had  an  idea  that  rhyme  was  a 
modem  invention,  probably  non-existent  in  Ossianic  times.      Un- 
fortunately he  did  not  know  that  rhyme  i&  a  Celtic  invention,  and 
possibly  much  older  than  the  period  of  Ossian  and  his  compeers, 
if  they  lived  in  the  3rd  century.     Had  he  known  this,  we  might 
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now  possess  heroic  Craelic  poetry  of  the  proper  type  in  quatrains 
and  with  rhymes;  but,  instead  of  this,  Macpherson's  Gaelic 
"original"  is  merely  poetic  prose — a  halt  between  the  Hebrew 
Plsalms  and  Pope's  rhyme&  It  is  an  irritating  compromise,  with 
good  quatrains  stuck  mid  wastes  of  prose  to  remind  us  of  "  what 
might  have  been,"  and  its  mere  structure  is  enough  to  disprove 
both  its  antiquity  and  authenticity. 

The  consideration  of  the  heroic  literature  of  the  Ckiel  cannot 
be  closed  without  a  reference  to  Macphei'son's  "  Ossian."  A  mere 
summary  of  his  position  in  regard  to  the  heroic  cycles  is  all  that 
need  be  given.  Macpherson  always  aimed  at  the  antique,  but 
everywhere  ended  in  sham-antique,  for,  last  century,  the  ideas  pre- 
valent in  regard  to  the  primitive  stages  of  society  were  highly 
Utopian,  poetical,  and  vague — totally  unlike  the  reality  which  ihis 
centary  has  proved  such  states  of  society  to  be.  The  ultra-natu- 
ralism of  his  time  led  Macpherson  to  confine  his  prisoners  in  caves, 
to  make  his  heroes  drink  from  shells,  and  to  cause  them  to  use  the 
bosses  of  their  shields  for  drums  and  war-signalling  —a  piece  of 
gross  archeological  nonsense.  The  whole  life  of  the  heroes  is 
open-air,  vdth  vague  reference  to  halls.  Now  what  did  they  eat 
or  drink,  or  how  were  they  dressed  or  housed )  We  know,  in  the 
real  tales,  this  often  in  too  minute  a  fashion  ;  but  in  Macpherson 
everything  is  vague  and  shadowy.  And  when  he  does  condescend 
on  such  details,  he  falls  into  gross  errors.  He  arms  his  heroes 
in  mail  and  helmet;  now,  the  real  old  tales  speak  of  neither, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  &ct  that  defensive  armour  was  not 
used  by  the  Qaelic  Insular  Celts.  Bows  and  arrows  fill  a  pro- 
minent place  in  his  plots  ;  yet  bows  and  arrows  were  not  used  by 
the  ancient  Gktel,  nor,  indeed,  by  the  ancient  Celt.  Again,  his 
mythology  is  unspeakably  wrong  ;  ghosts  appear  everywhere, 
in  daylight  or  night-time ;  they  are  a  nuisance  in  fact.  Yet 
ghosts  have  no  place  at  all  in  the  real  ballads  and  tales.  True, 
Cachulinn's  ghost  is  raised  by  Patrick,  and  Fergus  MacRoich's 
by  some  saints  later  on  ;  but  those  ghosts  are  as  substantial 
as  when  alive,  and  as  gorgeous  and  glorious.  Macpherson's 
heaven  is  a  mixture  of  classical  reminiscences,  with  some  Norse 
mythology,  and  a  vague,  windy  place  in  cloudland  is  faintly  pic- 
tfired.  And  his  references  to  religous  rites  show  that  he 
believed  Toland's  theories  as  to  the  Druids  and  their  altars 
and  circles.  Then,  the  machinery  of  his  poetry  is  all  modem : 
fogs  and  mists,  locks  flowing  on  the  wind,  green  meteors,  clouds, 
and  mountains,  storms  and  ghosts,  those  eternal  ghosts ! — maids 
in  armour — always  love-sick —  and  always  dying  on  their  lovers' 
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bodies.     And  there  are  ftirther  his  addresses  to  natural  object 
such  as  the  sun  and  moon;  and  his  sympathy  with  nature,  and 
description  of  lone  mountains  and  moors,  have  no  counterpart  in 
the  real  ballads.     Descriptions  we  do  have  in  the  halladis  mimiie 
and  painstaking,  but  they  are  of  persons,  dress,  houses,  arms,  or 
of  human  interests  of  some  kind.     Then  his  similes  and  metaphon 
are  done  to  excess ;  both  are  rare,  indeed  fall-blown  simileB  are 
absent^  in  the  grave  directness  of  the  original  ballads.     Some  of 
his  similes  sin  against  the  laws  of  their  use,  as  comparing  thingi 
to  things  unknown  or  imagined,  as  actions  of  men  illustrated 
by  actions  of  ghosts  riding  on  winds.     Then,  thinking  that  he  wbi 
at  liberty  to  play  any  tricks  with  the  history  which  these  mytb 
pretend  to  hold,  and  thinking,  too,  that  he  had  an  open  fidd  for 
any  vagaries  in  regard  to  pre-Christian  Irish  and  Scotch  history, 
he  has  manufactured  history  on  every  hand.     Bringing  the  Scan- 
dinavians upon  Ireland  in  the  third  century  is  but  a  small  part 
of  his  sins.     The  whole  of  ''Temora,**  save  the  death  of  Oscar,  b 
manufactured  in  history  and  plot.    ''  Fingal"  is  founded  distuitly  on 
the  ballad  of  Manus,  but  its  history  of  Ireland  is  again  manu&o- 
tured,  and  the  terrible  blunder  of  bringing  Cudiulixin  and  Fiooii 
together,  though  always  separate  in  the  tales  by  years  and  cus- 
toms, is  enough  itself  to  prove  want  of  authenticity.     Most  of 
the  poems  are  his  own  invention  pure  and  simple,  while  those 
whose  kernel  of  plot  he  imitated,  are  changed  in  their  epic  dress 
so  far  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable.     In  fact,  there  are  scarcely 
a  dosen  places  where  the  old  ballads  can  at  all  be  compared  to  hu 
work.     These  are  the  opening  of  "  Fingal "  (slightly),  Cuchtdinn's 
Chariot,  Episodes  of  Fmla  Agandecca  (slightly),  and  Faine-sohiifl, 
Ossian's  Courtship,  Fight  of  I^ngal  and  Swaran  (Manas),  Death 
of  Oscar  in  Temora,  plots  of  Battle  of  Lora,  Darthula,  and  Carhon, 
(founded  on  the  Cuchulinn  and  Conloch  story),  and  these  are  all 
that  can  be  correlated  in  the  present  editions.    There  is  not  a  line 
of  the  Gaelic  given  the  same  as  the  Gaelic  of  the  ballads.    Indeed, 
Macpherson  rejected  the  ballads  as  *<  Irish,''   and  Dr  Clerk  says 
that  they  cannot  be  of  the  same  authorship  as  Macpherson's  Ossian. 
And  he  is  right.     Yet  these  ballads  were  the  only  poetry  known 
among  the  people  as  Ossian's,  and  it  is  to  them  that  tiie  evidence 
taken  by  the  Highland  Society  always  refers  as  basis  for  the  parii 
the  people  thought  they  recognised  of  Macpherson's  Ossian.    Gallie 
and  Ferguson  actually  quoted  them  in  support  of  the  authen- 
ticity, and  others  name  or  describe  them  i^)ecially.      Yet  Ifac- 
pherson    and    Clerk    reject    them   as    non-Ossianic.       Macpher 
son's  Gaelic  was  written  after  the  English,    often  long  after, 
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for,  in  one  place,  he  gives  Oaelic  in  his  1763  edition  in  a  note 
(Temors,  VIII.  383-5)  quite  different  from  what  he  gave  when  he 
came  to  write  the  poem  consecutively.  The  Gaelic  is  veiy  modem, 
its  idiom  is  tinctured  strongly  with  English,  while  out  of  its 
seventeen  hundred  words,  fifty  at  least  are  borrowed,  and  some 
forty  more  are  doubtful.  The  conclusion  we  come  to  is  simply 
ibis : — Macpherson  is  as  truly  the  author  of  "  Ossian"  as  Milton 
IB  of  "Paradise  Lost."  Milton  is  to  the  Bible  in  even  nearer 
relation  than  Macpherson  is  to  the  Ossianic  ballads.  Milton 
retained  the  essential  outlines  of  Biblical  narrative,  but  Macpher- 
son did  not  scruple  to  change  even  that  Macpherson's  Ossian  is 
therefore  his  own  poetry;  it  is  pseudo-antique  of  the  type  of 
Tile's  ^neid,  and,  in  excellence  of  poetry,  far  superior  to  the 
work  of  the  Roman,  though  in  its  recklessness  of  imagery  and 
wildness  of  imagination,  Macpherson  wants  the  classic  chasteness 
and  repose  that  marks  Virgil.  He  deserved  the  place  he  appro- 
priated in  Westminster  Abbey;  he  knew  it  was  his  and  not 
Ossian's.  This  last  act  of  his,  therefore,  eloquently  proves  that  he 
was  in  his  own  eyes  the  real  author  of  the  Ossian  which  he  gave  to 
the  world,  and  which  he  hesitatingly,  though  tacitly,  claimed  in 
his  1773  preface. 

24th  February  1886. 

On  this  date  two  papers  were  read.  A  contribution  by 
Mary  Mackellar,  Bard  of  the  Society,  entitled  "Unknown 
Lochaber  Bards,"  was  read  by  the  Secretary;  and  Mr  Alex. 
Macdonald,  Audit  Office,  Highland  Railway,  Inverness,  read 
an  essay  on  Archibald  Orant^  the  Olenmoriston  Bard.  Mrs 
Mackellar's  paper  was  as  follows : — 

UNKNOWN  LOOHABER  BARDS. 

I  cannot  do  anything  like  justice  to  my  subject  in  a  limited 
paper  like  this,  but  I  hope  to  give  my  collection  of  the  songs  of 
those  unknown  bards  in  a  more  ext^ided  form  in  the  course  of 
time.  In  the  meantime  I  will  classify  the  "  Unknown  Bards  of 
Lochaber^'  under  two  heads — those  whose  names  have  been  lost  to 
fame,  whilst  a  few  of  their  songs  lived,  and  came  floating  to  us — 
one  cannot  tell  how — through  "  the  dark  corridors  of  time"  down 
to  the  present  day ;  and  those  whose  names  are  still  locally  associ- 
ated with  their  effusions,  but  never  heard  of  beyond  the  glens  of 
their  native  country.      Foremost  among  the  first-class  is  that 


Be»g  Mac  Dho'Ul  *& 
warrior,  "  Taillear  4 
T6iaich  "— "  Th»  bUi 
intoah  to  flight,"  -k\ 
AlUiuon.     The  ffreat 
miuit  have  been  "  Do^ 
inUIl.    Thelullalj 
was  one  the  clan.     Hi 
wonld  have  made  lovl 
nune  would  ignore  hU 
of  being  ohwf^  and  she 
miTBling  w  the  ofisprii^ 
that  be  would  get  a  oh« 
th»t  thia  was  the  verj  t 
the  house  of  LochieL 
The  InlUby  runs  at 
Hi,  ha,  ho, 
6'  fheluT  learn 
Hi,  ha,  ho, 
Ogfaa  Eobhain 
Hi,  hft,  ho, 
"S  iaiHigh  Dh( 
Hi,  ha,  ho, 
B'  fheftrrgun 
Hi,  ha,  ho, 
Ceaaa-Loobial 
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Hi,  ha,  ho,  mo  leanabh 
'Muic  'us  Caoinnich,  Craoibh  'us  Oaillioh, 

Hi,  ha,  ho,  mo  leanabh 
'S  Murlagan  dubh  grannda,  greannaoh. 

Hi,  ha,  ho,  mo  leanabh 
'S  boidheach  d'  aodann  's  caoin  leam  d'  anail. 

Hi,  ha  no,  mo  leanabh — 
Soorach  cidin  a  rdin  do  chadal. 

The  following  is  a  quaint  conceit,  and  is  said  to  be  rerj  old. 
ite-robed  Ben-Nevis  is  described  as  a  bride  going  to  be  married 
3me  grey-headed  giant  ben  ot  ''  Morar,"  and  when  she  would 
lack  her  white  gown  the  '*Lochy  "  would  be  swollen,  and  the 
mdy"  running  high  in  pride,  and  the  ''  Colonel "  would  have 
rbundance  of  brown  ale. 

Beinn  Nibheis  am  bliadhna  brath  dol  a  phosadh, 

Eite  beag  o  ho  ro,  Eite  beag  o, 
Ri  fear  a'  chinn  leiUi  a  tha  thai!  ann  am  Morar, 

Eite  beag  o  ho  ro,  Eite  beag  o, 
Eite  beag  o  ho  ro,  hi  ri  am  bo  ho  o  ro, 

Eite  beag  o  ho  ro,  Eite  beag  o. 

Le  'guntaichean  geala  's  a  ceann-aodach  boidheach, 

Eite  beag  o  ho  ro,  Eite  beag  o, 
'Sa  neapaigin  sioda  gu  riomhach  an  ordugh 

Elite  bei^  o  ho  ro,  Elite  beag  o, 
Elite  beag  o  ho  ro,  hi  ri  am  bo  ho  o  ro, 

Eite  beag  o  ho  ro,  Eite  beag  o. 

'S  'n  uair  theid  i  ga  nigheadh  bidh  ligh'  ann  an  Lochaidh, 

Eite  beag  o  ho  ro,  Eite  beag  o, 
'S  'n  uair  theid  i  ga  h-ionnlaid  bidh  ''  Lunndaidh  "  Ian 
morchuis 

Eite  beag  o  ho  ro,  Eite  beag  o, 
Eite  beag  o  ho  ro,  hi  ri  am  bo  ho  o  ro, 

Eite  beag  o  ho  ro,  Eite  beag  o. 

'Us  tonn  air  muin  tuinn'  bidh  leann  donn  aig  a'  Ohoimeal 
Eite  beag  o  ho  ro,  Eite  beag  o. 

Ben  Nevis  is  no  longer  the  sacred  brfde  she  was  then,  and 
ironder  what  the  poet  who  sang  of  her  so  prettily  would  say 
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if  he  Raw  the  prosaic  nature  of  the  head-gear  that  in  the  advt 
of  civiliBation  science  has  placed  upon  the  locks  in  which  the  I 
of  the  stag  was  wont  to  be,  and  which  the  veil  of  clouds  so  i 
quently  enveloped  in  mystery  and  darkness.  Hie  Colonel 
rorred  to  must  have  lived  at  Torlundy,  where^or  near  wliere— 
Lord  Abinger's  house  Lb  now,  for  the  waters  of  the  small  riyer 
lAndy  running  near  is  brown  and  mossy  when  in  flood. 

When  the  Duke  of  Gordon  raised  the   92nd   Regiment- 
then  known  as  the  1 00th — the  beautiful  DnchesB  Jane  got  mmj 
young  men  in  Lochaber  to  join  it,  through  the  sorcery  ol  a  kis 
from  her  own  rosy  lips,  but  such  persuasive  sweetness  was  not 
the  only  power  used  by  the  house  of  Gordon  to  get  men.    Parenti 
were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  croft8---or  even  fiuiiiB— 
unless  their  sons  enlisted  under  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  and 
many  young  married  men  rather  than  leave  their  wives  and  child- 
ren uncared  for,  left  the  crofts  to  their  aged  parents  and  took  ap 
house  for  themselves  in  Fort- William  rather  than  oanae  the  old 
home  to  be  broken  up.     The  following  Lb  a  fragment  of  a  sod^ 
composed  by   a  sorrowing  wife  whose  young  husband  seems  to 
have  been  drowned,  when  the  r^ment  was  on  its  way  to  Ire- 
land, shortly  after  its  being  raised.     A  wave  seems  to  have  swept 
him  off  the  deck  and  she  was  left,  alas !  to  sleep  alone  for  ever 
more,  and  she  would  give  her  blessing  to  every  other  r^ment, 
but  not  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon's  that  forced  her  beloved  one 
away  from  her  and  the  fair  tree  of  her  happiness  left  without  sap 
and  branchless.     It  is  as  follows : — 

Gur  tr6m,  tr6m  a  tha  mi 

Gur  tr^m  a  dh'fhl^  an  t-Earrach  mi, 
Gur  truime  'n  diugh  na'n  d^  mi, 

Tha  cumha  an  d6igh  nam  fear  orm. 

O  's  diullich  leam  gun  ghluais  sibh, 
'Nuair  bha  ghaoUi  tuath  cho  gaiUeanach, 

'Se  'n  tonn  a  rinn  do  bhualadh, 
'S  gur  truagh  leam  gu'n  do  tiiachair  e. 
Gur  trom,  trom,  &o. 

O  cha'n  'eil  feachd  's  an  ddthaich, 

Nach  ddrachdain  mo  bheannach  air 
Ach  Reiseamaid  Diiic  Giordan, 

'O  'n  dh'  fhbgair  i  mo  leannan  uam, 
Gur  trom,  trom,  &c. 
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'Se  'n  toras  'thug  i  dh-Eirinn, 

A  dh  *fhlg  gun  chdile  cadail  mi. 
Mo  chraobh  tha  'n  dtigh  a  rdsgadh 

Gun  snothach  hr  gun  mheangain  oirr^. 
Our  trom,  trom,  &c, 

I  could  not  trace  the  author  of  the  following  song  either, 
;  it  has  a  fine  swing  about  it  when  sung  by  a  chorus  of  hearty 
^hlanders,  waving  their  pocket  handkerchiefs  in  the  orthodox 
hion.  When  the  Camerons  of  Druim-na-Saille  got  too  numer- 
I  to  remain  there  with  comfort,  they  hived  off  to  Sunart^  and 
>  chieftain  of  the  party  that  removed  took  up  his  abode  at 
Qtrk,  where  they  became  known  as  Sliochd  Iain  duibh  Gheann- 
This  song  must  have  been  composed  on  a  gentleman  of  that 
lily. 

Oh  hi,  hog  i  o 
Ho  ro  no  ho  ro  gheallaidh 
Oh  hi,  hog  i  o 

Fhir  a  dhireas  a'  ghuallain 
Giullain  uamsa  mUe  beannachd, 
Oh  hi,  &c, 

Thoir  mo  shoraidh  gu  Ceann-trit 
Far  bheil  fWeadh  a'  bharraich, 
Oh  hi,  &c. 

Far  am  bheil  doireachan  dl&tha 
'Us  cnothan  a'  Idbadh  gach  meangain. 
Ho  hi,  &c. 

Far  am  bi  a'  mhil  's  an  t-S&mhradh 
'Sileadh  bho  gach  crimn  do'n  darach. 
Ho  hi  hog  i  o 

Far  am  bi  'n  crodh-laoigh  's  a'  bhidrich 
'Tighinn  gu  pidrceannan  a'  bhainne. 
Ho  hi  d(c. 

A  dh'  ionnsaidh  talla  nan  naislean 
Ga  'm  bu  dual  bhi  'n  Druim-na-Saille 
Ho  hi  &c. 

Ach  Iain  oig  'ic  Iain  'ic  Sh^umais 
Thug  thu  air  na  c^udan  barrachd, 
Ho  hi  iui. 
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Boicbead  'ub  boidhead  do  chuaOeiin 
'S  do  dha  ghmaidh  mar  chaor  air  mheangan 
Ho,  hi  &c, 

*B  baidhe  'n  t6  da  'n  tug  thu  laaidh 
Oed  bhiulioheadh  i  buaile  mhart  ort. 
Ho  hi  &c, 

A's  ged  a  bhuilicheadh  i  tri  ort 
Air  Team  fhein  nach  nl  gun  fhear  e. 
Ho  hi  &o. 

The  next  I  will  mention  is  my  own  maternal  grandm 
Mary  Oameron,  for  whom  I  am  named,  who  was  well-kno 
Sunart  and  Lochaber  as  a  sweet  poetess,  and  as  a  gentlewoi 
great  refinement  of  feeling,  and  unbounded  charity.  She  19 
Mary  of  whom  Ailean  Dall  sang  so  sweetly — 

"  Na  'm  faighinn  gill'  airson  oeannach 
A  bheireadh  beuinachd  gn  MiirL*' 

Ailean  Dall  was  not  the  lover  represented  in  the  song :  it 
farmer  from  Sunart  district,  but  Mary,  with  the  usual  uni 
of  the  poet,  chose  to  elope  with  a  much  poorer  man,  in  he 
year,  I  will  give  the  following  few  specimens  of  her  verse 
One  day  when  she  had,  to  her  great  annoyance,  to  lei 
spinning  wheel,  and  her  household  cares  to  keep  some  shee] 
from  the  com  whilst  the  shepherd,  whose  duty  it  was  to  ten( 
was  spending  the  hours  in  dalliance  with  his  lady-love,  who  ^ 
housekeeper  of  a  bachelor  farmer  near  at  hand,  and  who  wa 
to  regale  her  wooer  with  the  best  she  had  in  her  pantry,  my 
mother  found  vent  to  her  feelings  in  a  song  of  whi< 
following  is  a  fragment : — 

Oh  ho  ro  'ille  dhuinn. 
'Hie  dhuinn  bhbidhich, 

Na  ho  ro  'ille  dhuinn 

Gu'm  bheil  miae  fo  mhidad 
'S  mo  chuidheal  na  h-aonar ; 
Oh  ho  ro  &c 

Mo  leanaban  a'  caoineadh 
'S  nach  &u>d  mi  bhi  'n  c6ir  dhoibh. 
Oh  ho  ro  &c. 
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*B  cha  bhi  thnsa  gun  fhaandg, 
Fhad  'b  bhios  nachdar  aig  Flbraidh. 
Oh  ho  ro,  &o. 

'S  ma  ni  aran  's  Im  dr  e, 
Cha  tig  tiichadh  na  d'  agbman. 
Oh  ho  TO,  d^. 

'S  suarach  leatfia  an  gpreigh  chaorach 
'S  do  ghairdean  mu'n  dg-bhean, 
Oh  ho  ro,  &C. 

Aoh  'n  aair  thig  an  Fheill  M&rtninn 
Bi  am  pUgheadh  air  b5rd  ann. 
Oh  ho  ro,  &c, 

Lan  do  dhiiim  de  phuinnd  Shasnach 
AgOB  craicinn  gu  cl5  dhut. 
Oh  ho  ro,  d(c. 

The  next  one  I  will  give  was  composed  to  a  small  vessel 
d  b J  a  fayourite  cousin  of  her  own  who  belonged  to  Morven. 
name  of  the  vessel  was  the  "  Eatia"  In  these  times  when 
^t-houses  were  erected  to  help  the  navigation  of  these  chan- 
of  the  rocky  west,  shipmasters  were  obliged  to  lay  their 
Is  up  during  lite  winter.  This  was  evidently  the  case  with 
'  Katie." 

'Nuair  theid  "  Katie  **  fo  h-aodach 
Bidh  i  daonnan  aig  Calum. 
'S  trie  a  choisinn  i  an  t-br  dha — 
Tha  i  eblach  's  gach  cala, 

Ho  i  o,  na  ri  iu  o,  &c, 

'S  trie  a  choisinn  i  an  t-5r  dha 
Tha  i  eblach  's  gach  cala 
Eadar  Muile  's  Oeann-t-s&ile, 
Eilean  Mhkrtainn  'us  Canaidh. 
Eadar  Muile,  &c, 

*B  air  roc  ged  a  bhuail  i, 
Cha  'n  fhuasgail  e  'darach. 
Sair  roc,  im, 

'S  'n  uair  a  gheibh  i  'n  ruidhe  dhireach, 
Ni  i  'n  fhideag  a  gbearradh. 

S  'n  uair  a  gheibh  i,  Ac, 
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Air  bharra  nan  garUi-thonn 

Do  'n  Mhondrne  Ghleannaioh,  |s 

Air  bharra,  dw.  I* 

It 
Far  an  caith  iad  an  geamhradh 

Ri  dlinnBadh  's  ri  h-aagfaear.  K 

She  lost  three  fine  young  daughters  one  after  the  other,  and  Iti 
they  were  buried  in  <*  E^ean  Fhionain,"  in  Loch-Sheil,  where  she  |i 
ia  abo  buried  by  their  side.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  kit 
of  the  three,  she  was  herself  laid  on  her  death-bed.  She  then  eon- 
posed  the  song  of  which  the  following  is  a  fragment  The  air  of 
it  is  the  old  plaintive  one  "  Tha  mo  run  air  a'  g^ulle."  She  might 
be  said  to  have  died  swan-like  singing,  for  she  oomposed  this  od 
the  day  before  her  death. 

"  Tha  mo  run  air  an  nighinn, 

Tha  mo  ghaol  air  an  nighinn, 
Chuir  mi  taobh  ri  taobh  an  triuir ; 

'S  trie  snidh'  air  mo  ghruaidhean. 

"  'S  og  a  rinn  mi,  ruin,  duit  ftuiuir', 
'N  uair  a  shaoil  mi  bhi  ri  d'  bhanais, 
Chairich  mi  thu  'n  Cnoc-nan-  A  ingeal — 
Rinn  mi  leaba  bhuan  diut. 

<<Thamorun,&c. 

*<  Tha  mise  fagail  an  t-saoghail 
Anns  an  robh  mi  cuairt  air  addheachd, 
'S  cairidh  iad  an  sud  ri  'r  taobh  mi, 
'S  och,  a  ghaoil,  cha'n  fhuar  learn. 
*'  Tha  mo  run,  kc, 

*<  'N  uair  a  thig  an  gnothach  dluth  ribh, 
Cuiribh  fios  gu  Onoo-nam-Fluran, 
'S  cinnteach  mi  gun  tig  an  triuir  as* 
De  na  fiurain  uasaL 

'*  Tha  mo  run,  4c. 

<<  'S  cinnteach  mi  gun  tig  gun  dail  as, 
Iain  mo  ghaoil  agus  Arehy  ; 
'S  gum  bi  Dotair  donn  nam  blath-shuil 
Laidir  fo  mo  ghuallainn. 

"  Tha  mo  run,"  Ac. 

*  The  three  tons  of  Draimflallie, 
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Ab  a  specimen  of  how  the  different  houses  or  tribes  of  the 
clan  Cameron  claimed  a  nearer  kinship  with  each  other  than  with 
the  other  branches  of  the  clan,  I  may  give  the  following  verse. 
Most  of  the  gentlemen  my  grandmother  spoke  of  were  of  the 
^  Sliochd  Iain  duibh  "  family,  but  she  was  angry  with  herself  for 
forgetting  one  dear  friend,  even  if  he  was  of  another  branch. 
The  gentleman  referred  to  was  Mr  Alexander  Cameron,  tacks- 
man at  Meoble,  who  was  of  lite  Macmartins  of  Letterfinlay. 

*<  Cuime  dhichuimhnich  mi  'n  t4irmann 
CM  tha  e  shliochd  Iain  'ic  Mhltrtuinn ; 
Fhoair  mi  e  ga  caoimhneil,  ckirdeil — 
Sliochd  nan  skr  dhaoin-uaisle.'' 

Contemporary  with  my  grandmother  was  Captain  Patrick 
Campbell  who  served  in  the  42nd  Highlanders,  and  who  after- 
wards made  his  home  in  Fort- William,  where  he  built  the  house 
which  he  sang  of  as  "  An  tigh  hkn  an  cois  na  tuinne,"  and  which 
is  now  known  as  the  Imperial  Hotel,  occupied  by  Mr  Robert 
Whyte.  Captain  Campbell  let  this  house  to  Sheriff  Flyter,  who  was 
married  to  his  sister,  and  he  built  a  small  house  for  himself, 
which  he,  witii  his  housekeeper,  Nic-Mhuirich,  occupied  in  winter, 
whilst  they  spent  the  summer  in  Glen  Maillie,  where  Bean-na- 
bainnse — as  the  Captain  called  his  gun — ^got  her  powers  exercised. 
The  Captain  at  his  death  left  this  little  house  to  his  old  and 
fiftithful  housekeeper,  and  it  is  still  known  by  elderly  people  as 
"Tigh-nio-Mhuirich."  It  is  told  of  her  that  when  she  placed 
venison  before  a  guest  she  apologised  for  placing  before  them  any- 
thing so  insipid  as  a  bit  of  a  he-goat  they  had  killed.  "  Cha  'n 
'eil  so  ach  tioram.  Cha  'n  eil  ann  ach  mir  de  'n  bhoc  a  bh'air 
na  gobhrabh." — '*  This  is  but  dry,  just  a  bit  of  the  he-goat  we  had," 
was  always  her  saying,  but  her  guests  knew  how  to  interpret  her 
words. 

Captain  Campbell  died  in  Fort- William,  and  is  buried  in  the 
CraigB  burying-ground.     The  following  is  part  of  the  epitaph  : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

Captain  Patrick  Campbell, 

late  of  the  42nd  Regiment. 

He  died  on  the  I3th  December  1816. 

A  true  Highlander,  a  sincere  friend,  and  the  best 

deer-stalker  in  his  day. 

I  believe  the  following  song  of  his  has  been  already  in  print,  but 
I  give  my  version  of  it  notwithstanding,  as  it  may  probably  differ 
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from  the  other,  or  it  may  contain  verses  not  found  in  the  other. 
Glen  Maillie  was  his  favourite  resort,  where  he  oould  stalk  the 
deer  and  poach  the  salmon,  no  man  making  him  afnud. 

A  ho-rb  gar  tn  mo  ran ; 
Thag  mi  gaol 's  cha  b*  aithreach  learn  ; 
Mo  cheist  nionag  a'  choil  doinn ; 
'S  toigh  leam  fbin  mo  Mhkiri  og. 

Gar  e  mise  tha  gu  tinn. 
An  oois  na  mara  leam  fhin, 
Gun  mheagad  goibhre  no  minn 
'8  mor  an  t-ioghnadh  mi  bhi  be6, 

A  ho  ro,  &c. 

Gar  e  mise  tha  fo  mbolad 
'S  an  tigh  hhka  an  cois  na  tainne  -, 
'8  mor  ga  'm  b'fhearr  mar  bha  mi  'n  niridh 
'8  a*  ghleann  mhullaich  'sam  bi  'n  ceo. 

A  ho  r5,  &c 

A  bhean-na-bainnse*  daisg  gu  laath, 
'8  fhada  leam  a  tha  thu  'd  shuain. 
Thoir  ort  Gleann-a-M&ilidh  suas 
'8  bheir  thu  fuaim  air  damh  na  crMc. 

A  ho  r5,  iic. 

Gleann  na  sithne,  glean  an  fh6idh, 
Gleann  nan  uaislean  's  nam  fear  tr^un 
'8  'n  uair  theid  iad  uile  do'n  bheinn 
05  ni  f6am  ach  Para  mbr. 

A  ho  r6,  &c, 

'8  e  mo  laochan  fh^  an  cuiridh, 
Giomanach  air  cdl  a'  ghanna, 
lasgair  a'  bhric  air  a'  bhoinne, 
'8  gum  fkigh  Nio-Mhuiricht  a  lebir. 

A  ho  r5,  iic, 

'N  uair  ruigeas  tu  goalla'  Mhaim 
'8  a  sheallas  tu  bhos  'us  thall, 
Bheir  thu  sgriob  do  Bhraigh-nan-Allt, 
'8  bidh  an  ddl  air  Donull  5g. 

A  ho  rh,  &c. 

*The  Gun. 
t  His  housekeeper. 
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'N  uair  a  dhireas  mi 's  a'  mhadiiinn 
Gu  Gleann-na-cama-gaiTaidh  bharraich 
Bi  mo  ghunna  caol  na  m'  achlais, 
'8  bi  damh  nan  cabar  fo  lebn, 

A  ho  ro,  &c, 

*S  ged  a  gheibhinnse  le  buaidh 
Nighean  Impireadh  'n  Taobh  tuaih 
'S  mhr  gu'm  b'  fhearr  'bhi  taobh  a'  chuain 
Sinte  suas  ri  Midri  6g. 

A  ho  ro,  &c. 

Dh*  fhalbh  do  mhjithair  's  chaochail  d'athair, 
'8  cha'n  oil  do  bhr&ithrean  aig  baile ; 
'8  "  ged  tha  thu  gun  chrodh  gun  aighean," 
Mo  riin  fhathaad  Midri  og. 

A  ho  rb,  &c 

Cha  'n  'eil  duin'-uasal  a  th'  ann 
Eadar  Nis  'us  Loch-nan-oeall 
Nach  bi  maoidheadh  air  mo  cheann 
'Chionn  bhi  'n  geall  air  Midri  hg, 

A  ho  r6  <Sm;., 

Cha  'n  'eil  uasal  no  fear  fearainn 
Eiadar  Muideart  'us  Looh  Carunn 
Nach'  eil  an  d^h  air  mo  leannan — 
8uil  a'  mheallaidh  M^iri  hg. 

A  ho  rh,  &c. 

Ged  a  gheibhinnse  'n  nigh'n  bhiUi 
Le  'buaile  cruidh  'us  an  cuid  ail 
'8  mbr  gum  b'  annsadh  bhi  le  m'  ghradh, 
Beul  a'  mh&nrainn,  Miiiri  6g. 

A  ho  rb,  <fec. 

'8  an  uair  a  theid  mi  air  mo  sgriob 
'8  coingeis  leam  muir  agus  tir, 
'8  coma  leam  co  'bhios  'am  dhi, 
Ach  mo  ribhinn  Mkiri  5g. 

A  ho  r6,  &c. 

Mar  bhi  dhomh  bhaintigheama  bh&n, 
Nighean  oighre  fir  mo  ghHddh, 
Bheirinn  fhin  mo  sgriob  gun  dail 
Do  Gleann-a-Midlidh  a'  cheb. 
A  ho  rb,  &c. 
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B  of  Uie  same  beautiful  glen  he  also  sung  as  Mowb  :— 

F4gaidh  mi'  m  baile  's  an  t-sjunhradh 
'S  Uieid  mi  do'n  ghleann  againn  fh^ 
'S  tillidh  sinn  dachaidh  'sa'  gheamhradh 
'Chumaii  nam  Frangach  bho  thir. 

'8  ann  againn  iha  'n  gleannan  tha  uaigneacfa, 
Cha*n  eil  oho  neo-luaineach's  an  tir, 
Cha'n  fliaicear  duin'  ann  ach  buachaill, 
'Us  brogaich  a'  cuartach  na  fridh. 

Ni  sinn  ann  cur  agus  cliathadh, 
'S  cha  treabh  sinn  am  bliadhna  le  criuin ; 
Ni  sinn  's  a'  mhaduinn  an  t-iasgach, 
'8  am  feasgar  a  fiadhach  ]iam  beann. 

Gheibh  sinn  ann  cnothan  'us  caorann 

'Us  gheibh  sinn  ann  braonain  gii  16oir, 

Dearcan-fithich  air  fraoch  ann, 

'8  cha  teid  sinn  'an  trklgh  mhaoraich  ri  'r  beo. 

ipjiears  at  this  time  to  have  forbidden  his  tenants  to  hi 
d  Captain  Campbell  seems  to  have  had  a  dispute  with  il 
u  auUiority  on  the  estate  about  the  matter.  The  follo' 
fragment  of  a  song  composed  on  that  occasion : — 

Ged  thug  sibh  na  gobhair  gun  taing  uainn 
Cha  bhi  ciiram  oimn  mu  annlan 
Fhad  's  a  mhaireas  Bean-na-b2dnnse  * 
'8  a  bhioB  mang  aig  D5null.t 

Our  trie  a  bha  mise  na  m'  chr^ban 
Air  chdl  an  fh6idh  anns  a'  Ghinbhsaich  X 
'8  oha  bhiodh  eagal  orm  no  ciiram, 
Ach  romh  shuilean  Dhbnuill. 

'8  ioma  gealladh  thug  thu  riamh  dhomh 
Ged  is  beag  a  chuir  thu  'n  gniomh  dhiu ; 
Dh'  aithnich  mi  gur  beag  a  b'  fhiach  thu, 
'8  duine  fiadhaich  DdnuU. 

'8  olc  a  cydrich  iad  mise, 
Eadar  Dbnull  'og  's  a  chinneadh  ; 
Bha  mi  'n  laimh  aig  fear-a-ghlinne 
'8  bha  'n  seanalair  seblta. 

*  The  Gun.  t  Loohiel 

t  Lochiel's  Deer  Forest. 
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Dh  ^iricli  Sootach  beag  a  sgriobhaidh, 
'S  dh&nnsadh  e  air  ioghnan  direach, 
Ooltach  ri  coileach  a'  chirein, 
A*  Bgriobadh  an  otndch. 

!lie  next  I  will  mention  is  Duncan  Cameron,  generally  known 
cfaaber  as  Donnacha  Ban  B&rd.  He  was  teacher  at  JLochy- 
.bout  the  year  1832  and  some  years  afberwaitlB;  and  he 
to  Australia  with  some  of  the  first  emigrants  who  went 
from  Lochaber.  He  was  quite  a  young  man  when  he  emi- 
l,  and  for  aught  I  know  he  may  be  yet  in  life  in  the  country 
adoption.     The  following  is  one  of  his  songs  : — 

Ho  ro  mo  rdn  gur  cannach  thu, 

Ho  ro  mo  rim  gur  meallaoh  thu 

'S  tu  'n  og-bhean  bhoidheach  chuimir  shuairc 

A  fhuair  mo  luaidh  's  cha'n  aithreach  leam. 

'S  tu'n  tuairneag  shuaicheant  shkr-mhaiseach 
Le  d'  chuailean  cuachach  fainneagach, 
Mu  chdl  do  chinn  na  laidhe  sliom, 
'S  gur  math  thig  cir  an  diradh  ann. 

Ho  ro  mo  rdn,  Jec. 

Mar  eala  'snamh  nan  linneachan, 
Mar  uainean  b^  's  an  fhireach  thu, 
Do  mhuineal  min  mar  chanach  sl6ibh, 
Gu  fonnar  gle  ghlan  innealta. 

Ho  ro  mo  rim,  &c. 

Mar  thorman  binn  nan  alltan  thu, 
Mar  chebl  nan  cno-choill  calltainn  thu. 
Mar  uiseag  ohidin  bhinneach  nan  sp^ur, 
'S  mar  fhuaim  nan  t^d  tha  m'  annsachdnsa. 

Ho  ro  mo  rdn,  kc. 

Mar  thorman  do  bhrat  nebnain  thu, 
Mar  lili  b&n  nam  mhv  bheann  thu, 
Mar  osag  chidin  thar  aghaidh  fldir 
Tha  anail  chiibhraidh  m'  5g-bheansa. 

Ho  ro  mo  rdn,  &c. 

Mar  shoills  nan  r^ul  do  thlath-shuilean 
Mar  dhaoimean  ann  an  sgathan  iad 
A'  sealltuinn  caomh  le  'n  1^  do  ghaol 
'S  gu'm  bheil  gach  aon  f  o  th&ire  leo. 

Ho  ro  mo  rim,  &c. 
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When  Duncan  sailed  from  Oorpach  on  board  steamer,  along 
with  many  others  to  join  the  emigr&nt  ship  in  the  Clyde,  the 
following  pathetic  and  sorrowful  song  was  composed  by  bifi 
brother  Alexander.  It  sounds  like  the  wail  of  the  coronach  of 
the  heart-braken  moumen  for  the  beloved  dead  : — 


Dilsean  gaoil  a  bht  a'  falbh  nainn, 
'S  goirt  an  tearbadh  'fhuair  sinn. 

Bha  na  h-lghneagan  6ga, 
'Caoidh  nam  fear  a  gheall  am  piteadh, 
Dh'  fhaoidt'  an  an-shocair  a  chtohdach, 
Thaom  na  deldr  bhu  'n  gmaidhean. 

F&rantan  's  an  Arnain  briiite, 
'S  beag  nach  d'  aom  an  aois  gu  iiir  iad ; 
Chluinnt'  an  glaodhaich  's  cha  be  an  t-iogbnadh 
"N  am  bhi  tionndadh  napa. 

Bha  mi  fhiin  mar  fhear  a  ch&ch  ann 
'N  iim  bhi  di^aJachadh  bho  'm  bhHtthJur, 
%  diomhaia  fharraid  mar  a  bh^  mi 
An  diigh  do  'n  bhata  gluasad. 

'8  beag  an  t-ioghnadh  mi  'bhi  cndteach 
An  d^h  dhomh  deaJachadh  bbo  'n  armunQ 
"S  mi  gun  dAraichdeadh  "bhi  IMmh  riut 
ded  be'n  a&Ue  a  b'  uaigh  dhoinn. 

Ohaidh  fear  eile  null  'a  an  t«amhradh 
0«d  nach  robh  ml  dlJith  'a  an  am  dha 
Cha  do  lugfadaich  and  mo  ch&mpar, 
'8  db  fhag  e  fluin  mo  ghutdlaion. 

Na  fir  j^asda,  dhreaohmhor,  che6-gheal 
A  chudh  irach  air  Srath-Lftchaidh 
Naoh  bu  tair  am  feachd  na  cdnspreidh 
Dol  an  tttir,  no  cruaidh-chas. 

Fir  ga'm  math  ga  'n  thig  an  t-aideadh 
'8  b^dbche  sheallaa  ri  la  feille 
Breaoan  ballach  nam  bos  rtidhe 
Cruiim  an  sdud  na  guaille. 
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'8  ioma  fleasgach  hg  'u8  m^gbdean 
Chaidh  a  null  an  Am  na  f^ghreach 
'S  m6r  an  ionndrainn  iad  o  'n  bighreachd 
Air  an  Sktailear  Clnanai 

A'  dol  thairis  uainn  do  rioghachd 
Anns  am  b*  aineolach  ar  sinnsir 
Bidh  na  caileagan  fo  mhi-ghean — 
Co  ni  'n  cirean  fliuasgladh  % 

'8  ann  Dir-daoin  a  rinn  sibh  sebladh 
As  an  tir  's  an  robh  sibh  eblach 
Righ  nan  Ddl  a  bhi  'g  'ur  c6mhnadh 
'S  biodh  'or  dbchas  buan  ann. 

There  were  many  other  bards  in  Lochaber  that  time  would 
il  me  to  speak  of.  DdnuU  B^n  Bard — the  grandfather  of  the 
mouB  Ewen  MacUchUn — composed  an  elegy  on  Sir  Ewen 
imeron  of  IxKshiel,  which  is  full  of  historic  interesti  ai^d  of  the 
Dst  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  high  and  noble  qualities  of 
at  distinguished  ciiief.  It  was  a  Macinnes  from  Port- William 
At  composed  that  sea-song  '*  Leis  an  Lurgainn  o  hi."  He  bad 
smack  called  the  "  Lurgainn,"  and  he  composed  the  song  after 
stormy  voyage  they  had  coming  from  Ireland.  Donald  Cameron, 
Kenlochiel  —the  great-grandfather  of  the  late  J.  A.  Cameron, 
the  SkMdard^-compoaed  a  very  beautiful  song  known  as 

*'  Ho  gum  bheil  mo  rim  ort  a  MhJdri  laghach, 
Ged  chuir  thu  do  chdl  rium  gur  tu  mo  roghainn." 

is  bride  was  carried  off  to  Sleat  where  they  tried  to  force  her 
to  a  marriage  with  another,  and  Donald  was  made  to  believe 
lat  she  had  eloped  with  his  rival.  She  stood  firm,  however,  and 
BUS  after  a  few  days  rescued  by  Mr  Cameron  and  a  number  of 
tends,  and  she  immediately  thereafter  became  his  wife. 

The  cultivation  of  the  gift  of  poesy  is  not  so  common  now  in 
^chaber  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  my  girlhood,  when  almost  every 
le  seemed  to  be  ambitious  for  either  comp08ini(  a  few  verses  or  im- 
•ovising.  One  neighbour  in  Corrybeg  asked  another  whose  name 
AS  Cameron  to  ferry  him  to  Ajrdgour,  a  request  with  which 
)  most  readily  complied,  and  the  result  was  a  few  verses  com- 
Med  in  praise  of  himself  and  his  boat  as  follows : — 

Ho  mo  bhkta  laghach  's  tu  mo  bhiita  grinn 
Hu  ho  h5  mo  hhkta,  *s  tu  mo  bhiita  grinn, 
Ho  mo  bhikta  laghach  's  tu  mo  bhata  grinn. 
Am  bata  boidheach  lurach  cha  chuir  muir  ort  strith. 

15 
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Ou  ma  fada  Uta  aig  an  armann  fhial, 
A  thug  dhomh  an  t-aiseag  mu'n  ro-phailt  a  dh'iarr; 
Cha  bu  luisg  a  shaothair  'n  aghaidli  gaoitbe  'n  lar, 
'S  chuir  6  mi  gu  sabhailt  anns  an  ait  'm  bu  ■"hiatin 

Ho  mo  bbata,  iu:. 
'8  trie  a  dh'  fhalbh  thu  leatha  air  do  tharauinn  aiar, 
A'  bnannachd  an  astair  a  maoh  a'  Lochiall 
'8  tu  air  bbrd  a  fuaraidh  air  'm  bu  sbuarach  tiiall. 
A  gheorradh  nan  cuaintean  cho  luath  ris  an  fhiadh. 

Ho  mo  bbata,  Ac 
'S  Gamshronach  do  shloinneadh,  chs  cheillinn  sin  uat. 
Do  abliochd  Iain  'io  Mh^tuinn,  bho  'n  Bbriiigbe  ud  Bboas. 
'S  ann  a  Docb-an-fbasaidb  a  thaiuig  a  obuain, 
'8  bu  mhath  air  chul  bat  iad  'n  Am  Bgailceadh  nan  cnuachd, 
Ho  mo  bbata,  Ac. 
Every  little  occaaioD  called  forth  a  few  veraee  either  in  praise^ 
or  with  the  more  dangerous  power  of  satire.     These  veraea  iuigb'4^ 
not  be  hfliutl  of  beyond  the  township  in  which  they  were  cona~ 
poaed.     And   they   were  a   pure  and    simple  pleasure,  and  an 
innocent  pastime.     Now  the  songs  are  frowned  upon,  and  goaaipry 
take  their  place.     Prosaic  influences  ore  penetrating  the  glens 
— tiie  newspaper,  the   English  sportsman,  the  Cockney  tourist 
the  daily  steamer,  and    looming  in  the  distance,  the  railway — 
declare  that  the  spirit  of  poeey  has  all  but  fled  from  Luchaber, 
and  ere  she  takee  her  departure  let  us  kiss  the  hem  of  her 
shining  garmente,  and  bless  her  for  the  riches  she  had  so  freely 
lavished   to  gladden    the   hearts   of   the  children  of  our  people 
through  all  the  days  of  the  years  that  are  gone,  and  let  us  prove 
our  gratitude   iu   redeeming  from   the   moth  and  the  rust  the 
precious  gifte  she  had  bestoired,  and  which  are  about  to  be  loet 
for  ever. 

Mr  Alexander  Macdonald  thereafter  read  his  piqter,  which 
was  as  follows : — 

ARCHIBALD  GRANT  THE  GLBNMORISTON  BARD. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  a  small  glen  in  InvemeaK-shire — perhaps 
not  even  in  any  j)art  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland — that  has  pro- 
duced so  many  singers  as  that  tittle,  narrow  one  that  lies  in  s 
south-westerly  direction  between  the  western  shores  of  Loch-Nem, 
and  tiie  borders  of  Kintail,  namely,  Qlemnoriston.      To  account 
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for  this  would  be  undoubtedly  a  difficult  matter,  and  would  be  con- 
siderably foreign  to  the  object  of  this  paper ;  but  the  fact  remains 
none  the  less  true,  and  at  this  time  there  are  few  families  in  that 
Glen  who  cannot  trace  themselves  directly  or  indirectly  back  to 
local  poets  as  their  ancestors.  In  referring  to  those,  I  do  not 
oertaiidy  mean  to  insinuate  that  they  were  composers  of  the  first 
magnitude,  but  merely  sweet,  homely  warblers,  who  gave  ex- 
pression to  their  inward  feelings  and  their  impressions  from  without, 
in  strains  peculiarly  captivating  to  those  among  whom  they  moved 
and  had  their  being.  For  there  are  poets  for  each  stage  of  culture. 
Some  of  them  we  find  addressing  themselves  to  poets  and  novelists 
particularly ;  others  to  thinkers  and  scholars ;  and  a  third  class  to 
the  cemmon,  more  or  less  uneducated,  members  of  the  human 
family. 

It  is  to  this  last  class  of  poets  that  Archibald  Grant,  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  belongs ;  and  it  would  be  doing  him  and 
his  works  a  most  serious  injustice  to  advocate  for  him  a  place 
even  among  the  leading  poets  of  Celtic  Scotland.  His  station  is 
with  another  class — that  class  tiiat  do  not  grasp  the  history  and 
national  traditions  of  the  country  of  the  Gael  sufficiently  to  de- 
mand any  other  than  a  limited  hearing.  The  productions  of  all 
those  are  to  be  considered  as  being  more  locally  interesting  than 
otherwise  so ;  and  it  is  as  such  that  they  are  at  all  times  to  be 
judged.  Grant's  poems  are  particularly  addressed  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Glenmoriston,  and  to  the  people  of  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  upon  the  minds  of  whom  only  the  Bard  desired  to 
impress  his  sentiments,  and  to  whom,  aocoidiugly,  he  exclusively 
expressed  his  ideas.  His  mission  was  to  those,  and  consequently 
many  portions  of  it  must  be  essentially  unintelligible  to  outsiders. 

I  purpose  to  deal  with  the  life  of  Archibald  Grant  in  a  two- 
fold aspect:  firstly,  his  life  as  an  ordinary  individual;  and 
secondly,  his  life  as  a  poet.  To  understand  to  any  extent  my 
treatment  of  him  as  a  poet,  it  appears  to  me  absolutely  necessary 
that  I  should  give  you  as  many  facts  relative  to  lus  life  as  I 
have  been  able  to  collect,  and  as  will  serve  to  be  an  index  to  his 
poetical  nature  and  character. 

Archibald  Grant,  the  Glenmoriston  Bard,  was  bom  in 
1785  at  Aonach,  Glenmoriston,  in  a  small  country  cottage,  the 
ruins  of  which  can  still  be  pointed  out.  He  was  undoubtedly 
descended  from  noble  and  distinguished  families.  He  was  in 
direct  relationship  with  the  Grants  of  Glenmoriston.  who  are 
themselves  from  the  same  stock  as  the  well-known  Grants  of 
Strathspey.     The  celebrated  Archibald  Grant  of  Glenmoriston  was 
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our  poet's  great  grandfather,  while  it  can  be  oertainlj  proved 
that  strong  ties  of  kinship  existed  between  himself  and  the  fimoin 
family  of  Glengarry,  his  grandfather,  also  called  Archibald  Grant, 
having  been  married  to  one  of  the  danghters  of  Ardabiodh,  a 
Bister  to  Jolia  Macranald,  the  poetess  of  Keppodi,  who  was 
directly  connected  with  the  Glengarry  family.  lliiis,  it  is  dear 
that  nobility  and  the  elements  of  poetry  were  combined  in  the 
stock  from  which  our  Bard  sprung. 

Grant's  grandfather  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  distinctioQ  in 
his  day.     He  resided  at  a  place  known  by  the  name  of  Tom- 
bealluidh,  where  he  occupied  a  holding  of  considerable  extent    In 
accordance  with  a  custom  then  indulged  in  extensiYely  by  Hig^ 
land  proprietors.  Glengarry  placed  his  first  bom  son,  Aon^^ias  Og, 
under  the  care  of  Grant  during  a  certain  period  of  his  minority,  in 
order  that  Grant  should  bring  up  the  young  gentleman,  and  give 
him  the  instruction  then  required     Grant  felt  proud  of  having 
such  honour  as  this  confeiTed  upon  him  by  Glengarry,  and  from 
the  feelings  of  intense  admiration  that  he  entertained  towards  that 
gentleman  and  all  that  was  his,  he  loved  Aonghas  Og  most  dearly, 
and  never  took  him  up  in  his  arms  witljout  composing  some  lines 
in  his  honour.     From  the  fragments  of  those  come  down  to  our- 
selves we  can  observe  that  Grant  himself  possessed  the  poetic 
faculty  in  no  small  degree ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  com- 
posed except  when  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  affection 
towards  his  port6g6.     Now  we  fancy  that  we  almost  hear  the  good 
old  Highlander  breathing  his  strains  anxiously  and  earnestly  into 
the  ears  of  the  boy  and  saying — 

Bobadh  'us  m'annsachd, 
Gaol  beag  agus  m'annsachd ; 
Bobadh  'us  m'annsachd 
Moch  an  diugh,  ho ! 

Bheir  Aonghas  a'  Ghlinne 
Air  a  chinneadh  comannda, 
Bobadh  'us  m'  annsachd 
Moch  an  diugh,  ho ) 

Bheir  sinn  greis  a's  Tombealluidh 
Air  aran  'us  amhlan, 
Bobadh  'us  m'  annsachd 
Moch  an  diugh,  ho  ! 

And   again,   how  affectionately  interested  in  the  child  the 
old  man  was,  when  he  said : — 
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Ho  fearan,  hi  fearan, 
Ho  fearan,  's  tu  'th'ann ; 
Aonghas  og  GhliDnegaraidh, 
'S  rioghail  fearail  an  dream. 

Qu'm  bheil  fraoch  ort  mar  shuaineas — 
'Sann  duit  bu  dual  'chur  ri  crann, 

Ho  etc. 

*B  leat  islean,  *s  leat  oaislean  ; 
'S  leat  Ouaich  gu  'da  cheann. 

Ho,  etc. 

'S  leat  aid  'san  Dail-Ohaoruinn, 
'S  Coire-fraoich  nan  damh  seang. 

Ho,  etc. 

'S  leat  Onoideart  mhor  mheabhrach, 
Agus  Gleabhrach  nam  meang,  Ho  etc. 

Should  we  conclude  that  it  was  when  describing  to  the  young 
nan  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  that  Grant  sang— 

Mo  ghaol,  mo  ghaol,  mo  ghaol  an  giullan, 
Mo  ghaol,  mo  luaidh  fear  ruadh  nan  duine. 
Gas  a  dhirebdh  nan  stuc,  o  d'  ghlun  gu  d'  uilinn, 
I/imh  thaghadh  nan  arm  'dol  a  shealg,  na  mhonadh. 

'O  Ghluanie  'n  fheoir  gu  sroin  Glaic-chuilean, 
'Mhaol-chinn  dearg  thall  gu  ceann  na  Sgurra. 

'Nuair  theid  thu  do'n  fhrith  1e  stri  do  chuilean 
Bithidh  damh  n*  chinn  aird  gu  lar  'us  fuil  air. 

And  it  may  have  been,  perhaps,  when  presenting  Aonghas  Og 
with  his  first  kilt  that  Grant  addressed  the  following  lines  to 
him  :  — 

Thei'i  an  t^ideadh,  theid  an  t-eideadh, 

Theid  an  t-eideadh  air  a'  ghille ; 

Theid  an  t^ideadh,  crios  'us  feileadh, 

Theid  an  t-eideadh  air  a'  ghille, 

Adding,  in  proof  of  his  ever-increasing  affection  for  the  boy,  the 
words : — 

Oha  cheil  mi  o  dhuin'  tha  beo 

Gur  toil  leam  Aonghas  Og  a'  Ghlinne. 

This  Angus  Macdonald  of  Glengarry  was  in  course  of  some 
time  returned  to  his  father,  accompanied  by  21  head  of  cattle, 
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which  Gnnt  parted  with  as  a  last  demonstration  of  his  affecdcm  for 
the  young  man.  Memories  of  Grant's  generositj  continued  to  ex- 
irt  in  the  Glengarry  &unily  for  generations  after.  On  one  oocaskn 
when  the  last  chief  that  graced  the  halls  of  Gaisteal-an-Fhithidi 
was  passing  through  Glenmoriston,  Archibald  Grant,  the  Bard, 
was  pointed  out  to  him.  He  frankly  and  warmly  shook  the  Bird's 
hand,  promising  him  some  favours  in  recognition  of  the  kindness 
which  the  Bard's  grandfather  showed  long  before  to  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Angus  Og  vas  killed  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  (1 745), 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun. 

Archibald  Grant's  father,  in  more  respects  than  one,  desonrcs 
a  passing  notice.     His  name  was  John  Grant.     He  passed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  life  in  the  army,  having  been  present  in 
the  capacity  of  serjeant  at  the  memorable  si^e  of  Gibraltar,  in 
which  action  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and 
courage.     John  Grant  was  a  ^rd  of  no  ordinary  power.     Many 
of  his  productions  have  been  lost  and  cannot  now  be  recovered ; 
but  some  of  his  pieces  that  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  memories 
of  the  oldest  persons  in  the  Glen,  are  highly  meritorious.    In 
one  of  these  he  refers  to  his  son  Archie,  the  future  bard,  in  a 
manner  from  which  it  can  be  understood  that  Archie's  sarcastic 
effusions,   addressed  to   his  father   when  backsliding  about  the 
change-house,   were  taking  some  effect      Probably  the  &ther 
occasionally  forgot  to  go  home  at  the  proper  time,  rendering  it 
necessary  by   such  conduct  to  have  a  visit  from  his  wife  and 
Archie,  while  enjoying  himself  with  his  cronies.     This  is  what  he 
says  on  the  subject — 

Iseabail  's  Archie  'n  drasda  bruidhinn  rium 

'S  fheudar  dhomh  'radha  gur  saighte  'n  dithis  iad, 

Iseabail 's  Archie  'n  drasda  bruidhinn  rium. 

Ma  theid  mi  'n  tigh-osd  's  gun  glac  mi  ann  stop, 
Mu'n  dean  mi  'leth  ol  bithidh  'n  toir  a'  tighinn  orm. 
Iseabail 's  Archie  'n  drasda  bruidhinn  rium. 

But  by  far  the  best  song  that  John  Grant  ever  composed  was 
when  the  big  sheep  were  introduced  to  Glenmoriston — an  innova- 
tion in  land  management,  to  which  he  evidently  was  averse.  On 
this  occasion  he  said,  apparently  referring  in  the  opening  lines  to 
one  of  the  Grants  of  Glenmoriston,  then  deceased  : — 

Deoch  slainte  'Choimeil  nach  maireann, 
'Se  'chumadh  seol  air  a  ghabhail ; 
Na'm  biodh  esan  os  ur  cionn 
Cha  bhiodh  na  cruinn  air  na  sparran. 
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Bhiodh  an  tuath  air  an  ginllachd, 
'8  cha  bhiodh  gluasad  air  duine ; 
'S  cha  bhiodh  ardan  gnn  uaisle 
Taotuinn  bnaidh  air  a  chumand'. 

Tha  gach  uachdaran  fearainn 
'S  an  Taobh-Tuath  s'  air  a'  mhealladh, 
'Bhi  'cur  ciil  ri  'n  cuid  daoin' 
Airson  caoraich  na  tearra. 

Bha  sinn  uair  a  bha  dnn  miobhail, 
'Nuair  bha  Frangach  cho  lionmhor, 
Ach  ged  a  thigeadh  e  'n  raoir, 
Cha  do  thoill  sibh  'dhol  sios  leibh. 

Ach  na'm  biodh  aon  rud  ri  thairuinn, 
Bhiodh  mo  dhuil  ri  'dhol  thairis ; 
O'n  dh'  fhalbh  muinntir  mo  dhuthch' 
'S  beag  mo  shunnd  ris  a'  ghabhail. 

Bidh  mi  'falbh  's  cha  teid  stad  orro, 
*H  bidh  mi  'triusadh  mo  bhagaist'; 
'S  bidh  mi  comhla  ri  each 
Nach  dean  m'  fhagaU  air  cladach. 

Ach  a  Righ  air  a'  chathair, 
'Tha  'nad  bhuachaill  's  'na  d'  Athair ; 
Bi  do  gheard  air  an  trend 
'Chaidh  air  reubadh  na  mara. 

'S  ach  a  Chriosd  anns  na  Flaitheas, 
Glac  a  stiuir  'na  do  lamhan ; 
Agus  reitich  an  cuan 
Gus  a  sluagh  leigeil  thairis. 

John  Grant,  however,  did  not  emigrate  as  many  others  then 
did,  though  he  seems  to  have  fostered  a  lingering  desire  to  leave 
tbe  Glen  at  that  time,  seeing  that  the  management  of  landed  pro- 
perty was  anything  but  promising  to  men  in  his  station.  He  re- 
conciled himself  to  tlie  altered  circumstances  as  best  he  could.  A 
hymn  composed  by  him  on  his  death-bed,  is  to  be  found  at  page 
159  of  Archibald  Grant's  collection  of  songs.  Its  matter  as  a 
spiritual  song  is  excellent. 

Besides  Archibald,  John  Grant  had  by  his  wife,  Isabella 
Ferguson,  one  son  and  two  daughters  ;  but  none  of  them  is  known 
to  have  possessed  the  least  development  of  the  poetical  faculty, 
except  tJie  one.      In  him  was  concentrated  the  whole  of  that 
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peoolmr  charaoteiigtic  which  the  fftmily  inherited.  His  mother 
was  quite  an  ordinary  woman,  though,  an  a  rule,  we  find  remark- 
able men  having  more  or  leas  remarkable  mothers.  There  are 
several  of  her  relations  still  in  the  Glen. 

From  the  date  of  his  birth  till  he  attained  to  manhood, 
Archibald   Grant  passed  his  time  in  Glenmoriston,  but  not  at 
school  getting  his  mind  informed  ;  for  in  that  benighted  age  the 
education  of  the  young  was  little  or  nothing  better  in  the  Hi^ 
lands  of  Scotland  than  many  centuries  previously.      In  his  eariy 
manhood.  Grant,  entertaining  a  fond  desire  to  become  a  soldier, 
joined  the  Glengarry  Fenciblee,  at  that  time  a  body  of  quasi-volim- 
teers  raised  bv  Macdonell,  the  then  chief  of  Glengarry.      The  en- 
thusiasm with  which  Grant  entered  into  the  exercises  of  this  regi- 
ment was  extraordinary.      Doubtless  his  mind  was  early  and 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  glowing  tales  of  war  and  renowned 
achievements  then  current  in  the  Highlands.     These,  along  with 
the  vivid  descriptions  of  continental  battles,  which  he  would  have 
listened  to  from  the  lips  of  his  father,  and  the  numerous  songs 
sung  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  honour  of  heroes  who  flourished  in 
the  clan  feuds  of  past  times,  displayed  a  tempting  imagery  of  war 
and  its  glories,  transcendentally  attractive   to  one,   apparraitly 
naturally  of  a  romantic  and  adventurous  disposidon.     Nothing 
was  so  enjoyable  to  our  Bard  as  the  memory  and  occasional  repro- 
duction of  the  military  manoeuvres  through  which  he  was  led  in 
Glengarry ;  and  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Fencibles,  Grant  fre- 
quently  recreated  himself  by  initiating  the  young  men  of  his 
acquaintance   in    Glenmoriston,   on   his  return   thither,   in  the 
mysteries  of  discipline,  causing  no  small  merriment  at  times  by 
his  rather  unpolished  use  of  martial  language. 

Grant's  stay  in  Glengarry  was  but  i^ort  His  connection 
with  the  Fencibles  having  terminated,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  betook  himself  to  tailoring  for  a  means  of  sub- 
sistence. We  can  hardly  conceive  that  he  could  have  selected  any 
occupation  that  would  be  more  unpropitious  to  the  exercise  and 
development  of  poetical  talent,  than  that  of  which  he  made  a  choice; 
and  perhaps  the  barrenness  of  his  poetry,  so  far  as  obeervatians 
on  natural  scenery  are  concerned,  can,  in  no  small  degree,  be 
attributed  to  the  comparative  confinement  which  his  work  ne- 
cessitated, though  certain  it  is  that  at  that  time  tailors  were  en- 
tirely di£ferent  from  what  they  are  now  in  the  Highlands.  Their 
system  of  work  then  was  to  go  from  house  to  house,  attending 
here  and  there,  as  their  customers  require^  their  8ervioe&  We 
believe  our  Bard  never  became  a  very  good  tailor.     His  know- 
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ledge  of  the  then  existing  fashions  did  not  extend  much  beyond 
the  making  of  trousers,  and  even  in  that  he  was  rather  deficient 
as  an  artist.  But  when  supplied  with  soft,  broad  home-made 
cloth,  and  common  stocking-worsted,  he  could  perform  his  duty 
more  or  less  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  customers.  There  were  two 
reasons  on  account  of  which  he  was  employed,  when  others  in  his 
line  were  perhaps  overlooked — first,  that  in  that  age  people  were 
not  so  refined  in  regard  to  dress  as  they  now  are  ;  second,  Grant, 
on  account  of  the  delights  experienced  from  his  inexhaustible  store 
of  Highland  legends,  folk-lore,  and  traditional  tales,  would  have 
had  a  double  claim  upon  the  patronage  of  the  people.  In  his 
days  that  institution,  which  has  in  the  past  done  so  much  towards 
the  moulding  of  Highland  character,  and  towards  the  growth  of 
Highland  aspirations — the  Ceilidh — was  in  full  swing,  and  Grant's 
society  was  doubtless  extensively  courted  by  all  lovers  of  High- 
land manners  and  Highland  history.  Yet,  with  all  these  advan- 
tages, he  does  not  appear  to  have  hoped  for  much  profit  from 
the  tailoring,  and,  to  ensure  a  more  substantial  means  of  earniug 
a  livelihood,  he  commenced  to  deal  a  little  in  the  selling  and  buy- 
ing of  cattle.  He  frequently  refers  in  his  songs  to  some  of  his 
experiences  of  the  markets.  From  his  speculations  in  this  line  he 
might  have  derived  much  gain,  for,  as  a  rule,  he  never  spent  money 
on  the  "  keep  "  of  his  cattle.  His  policy  in  regard  to  this  was  to 
leave  with  the  tenants  all  over  the  Glen  sheep  and  other  animals 
to  feed  for  him,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  they  ever  questioned  his 
self-created  right. 

Thus,  from  market  to  market,  and  from  house  to  house,  Grant 
passed  year  after  year  of  his  life.  His  home  was  at  Aonach  where 
his  sister,  Catherine,  kept  house  for  him,  he  having  never  been 
married.  While  there  his  pastime  probably  was  composing  lines 
of  poetry  on  all  such  subjects  as  every  day's  experience  brought 
under  his  consideration.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  many  of 
those  songs  have  been  entirely  lost,  but  a  few  fragments,  not 
among  his  published  works,  are  still  heard  sung  by  the  older 
natives  of  the  Glen.  If  at  all  able  to  rise  and  move  about  Grant 
never  was  known  to  be  absent  on  the  day  of  collecting  the  rents. 
Though  he  might  not  have  any  important  business  to  transact  at 
those  meetings,  yet  he  always  liked  to  be  present,  as  he  says  him- 
self— 

A  chionn  's  gu  ftdghinn  fiiaotainn 

Seasamh  'n  taobh  an  rum  ac' — 

'S  toil  le  triubhais  bhi  measg  aodaich — 

'S  cha  'n  e  gaol  na  druthaig ; 
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Ach  dibhearsan  ague  sgialachd, 

'O  'n  is  miannach  learn  e — 

'S  dheanainn  coir  dhe  'n  lach  a  dhioladh 

Gar  a  fiachainn  sugb  dhi. 

Another  motive  from  which  he  attended  those  gathering8 
was  his  desire  at  all  times  to  see  and  converse  with  the  justly 
beloved  Macphadruig,*  whom  Grant  loved  and  adored  as  the  in- 
carnation of  all  that  was  to  him  good  and  beautiful.  More  than 
one-half  of  his  poems  were  composed  to  the  name  of  this  gentle- 
man, who,  in  return,  faithfully  reciprocated  the  feelings  enter- 
tained towards  him  by  his  family  chronicler  and  bard.  It  may 
now,  indeed,  be  said  that  Grant's  passion  for  the  esteemed  pro- 
prietor of  Glenmoriston  amounted  to  a  considerable  weakness; 
but  for  this  several  extenuating  excuses  could  be  brought  for- 
ward. Upon  a  time,  when  the  rents  were  being  collected  at  Tor- 
goil,  our  Bard  came  the  way,  and  finding  that  Macphadruig  had 
left  for  Invermoriston,  he  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  factor, 
who,  seemingly  did  not  show  the  same  indulgence  towards  the 
Bard  as  he  was  wont  to  get.  The  following  sarcastic  lines  in  re- 
taliation were  extemporaneously  produced : — 

Ni  mi  cleas  amadan  Mhicleoid — 
Cha  teid  mi  gu  mod  gu  brath  ; 
Gun  Mhacphadruig  a  bhi  romham, 
Cha  b'e  ceann  mo  ghnothach  each : 

'S  ann  air  a  bha  beannachadh  Dhia, 
'S  cha  b*ann  air  an  riabhach  'bha  'na  aite  : 
Chuir  esan  'n  teaghlach  dhe'n  rian 
Mu'n  robh  e  sios  air  Oulnancam. 

These  verses  roused  the  ire  of  the  factor,  and  the  Bard,  in 
alarm,  apologised  in  verses  to  be  found  at  page  120  of  his  Songs. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life.  Grant  was  attacked  by 
rheumatic  pains  in  his  legs,  and  his  sister  having  died,  and  he 
being  left  alone,  removed  from  Glenmoriston  to  Stratherrick, 
where  he  resided  in  the  house  of  a  niece  of  his.  His  departure 
from  his  own  beloved  Glen,  to  a  place  in  which  he  was  necessarily 
a  comparative  stranger,  must  have  cost  him  many  a  deep  kigb. 
Glenmoriston  was  the  cradle  of  his  youth,  and  the  world  of  his 
maturity  ;  and  can  we  doubt  that  sweet  memories  of  his  ex- 
istence thei*e  entwined  themselves  around  his  aged  soul  as  the  ivy- 

*  Mac-Piiadruig  is  the  name  l»y  which  every  Chief  of  the  Grants  of 
Glenmoriston  is  locally  known. 
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branches  axtmnd  a  tree  t  But  at  that  time  Glenmoi  iston,  much  as 
he  loved  it,  was  partially  losing  its  interest  to  him.  The  benevo- 
lent and  kind-hearted  Macphadmig  had  left  it  some  time  pre- 
viously, and  an  advancing  wave  of  what  we  now  call  civilisation  was 
oonverting  the  people  somewhat  from  what  they  used  to  be  in 
their  relation  to  poets  and  poetry. 

In  Stratherrick  Grant  lived  for  some  years  after  his  removal 
there.  During  that  time  he  compo«»ed  several  songs,  but  they  are 
all  lost.  Two  years  before  the  time  of  his  own  death  he  heard  of 
the  decease  of  Grant  of  Glenmoriston  at  Inverness.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Bard  composed  a  lament  for  his  dead  patron^ 
which  was  never  even  heard  in  Glenmoriston.  Soon  thereafter 
Grrant  became  subject  to  great  confusion  of  mind.  His  powers  of 
memory  became  perfectly  useless  to  him,  and,  altogether,  he  was 
rapidly  dissolving.  He  died  in  July  of  1870,  in  his  eighty-6fth 
year.  When  tidings  of  his  death  reached  Glenmoriston  all  were 
struck  with  gprief,  as  if  they  had  lost  a  near  and  dear  friend.  In 
due  time  his  remains  were  brought  from  Stratherrick  and  interred 
in  the  grave-yard  of  Clachan-Meircheard,  Glenmoriston,  where 
not  so  much  as  a  stone  marks  his  resting-place. 

An  trom  shuaimhneas 
Fo  fhailean  uaine, 
Tba  corp  an  uasail 

Gun  uaill  an  tamh  ; 

A  cheann  gun  smuaintean, 
'S  a  bheul  gun  fhuaim  ann  ; 
A  chridhe  gim  ghluasad, 

'S  gun  bhuaidh  na'  lamh. 

With  reference  to  Grant's  death,  the  Inv&meaa  Courier  of 
2l8t  July  1870,  says: — *'  Last  week  the  mortal  remains  of  Archi- 
bald Grant,  the  Glenmoriston  bard,  commonly  called  Archie 
Taillear,  were  consigned  to  the  grave.  He  was  nearly  a  century 
old.  The  Bard,  though  totally  uneducated,  was  full  of  traditional 
story,  could  compose  very  spirited  verses  of  poetry;  and  his  wit, 
humour,  and  fun  were  the  delight  of  his  countrymen  at  all  meet- 
ings, such  as  weddings,  funerals,  christening  banquets,  and  rent 
gatherings.  He  was  a  particular  favourite  of  the  late  lamented 
J.  M.  Grant  of  GlenmorisU)n  and  Moy;  and  was  so  well  liked  in 
the  Glen  that  he  was  allowed  to  graze  so  many  sheep  gratis  on 
every  farm.     There  is  a  general  tuiieadh  for  old  Archie — 

*  Ach  thriall  e  a  chadal  gu  brath 
Gu  talla  nam  bard  nach  beo.'  " 
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Grant  was  not  a  big  man  ;  but  was  known  far  and  wide  for 
his  activity.      At  athletic  sports  held  in  different  districts  aroond 
in  his  time,  he  was  known  to  have  invariably  carried  off  the  first 
prizes  for  the  long  and  high  jumps.      When  young  and  agile,  he 
could  at  any  time  jump  his  own  height      His  person  was  alto- 
gether  ordinarily   well    formed.       His    head    was    proverbially 
small,  but  high,  somewhat  pyramidal  in  shape.      His  features 
were  good.     He  was  rather  eccentric  with  regard  to  his  dress. 
He,  as  a  rule,  wore  tartan  suits,  with  a  largo  white  collar  ex- 
tending down  to  his  shoulders,  almost  the  size  of  our  present 
cloth   tippets.      He   was  exceedingly   fond  of  cleanliness,  and 
possessed  a  very  high  estimation  of  himself;  though  far  from 
being  in  the  least  ignore  ntly  conceited.      Though  he  was  never 
at  school,  he  learned  somehow  to  write  his  own  name.     He  never 
ceased   deploring   the   total   want   of  education  from   which  be 
suffered.     His  memory  was  extraordinarily  capable,  and  his  ac- 
quaiutanoe  with  old  traditions  and  general  folk-lore  embraced 
the  most  of  the  leading  families  in  tlie  Highlands.     He  knew 
the  local  history  of  every  district  and  village  around  for  many 
generations  back. 

At  home.  Grant  was  usually  cheerful,  evincing  a  tendency 
towards  a  harmless  display  of  homely  wit.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  lines,  which  he  composed  at  a  time  when  his  sister  and 
a  neighbouring  old  maid  were  discussing  the  advisability  of  their 
attending  a  ball  that  was  to  take  place  in  the  vicinity,  it  having 
been  in  those  days  rather  customary  with  elderly  persons  to  appear 
at  such  entertainments.     He,  overhearing  their  remarks,  said : — 

Tha  cailleachan  liath  a'  bhaile  so 
A'  sior  ruith  gu  ballachan  ; 
Tha  cailleachan  liath  a'  bhaile  so. 
A'  stri  ri  f earaibh  oga. 

'Nuair  'bhios  each  's  mi  rumaichean, 
Ag  ol  air  fion  nan  tunnaichean, 
'S  ann  bhios  mo  chuidsa  chruinneagan 
Gun  fhuran  ann  W  chlosaid. 

'Nuair  'bhios  each  gu  surdail 
A'  stracail  feadh  nan  urlar, 
'Sann  'bhios   mo  chuidsa  's  sgug  orra 
'Nan  suidhe  'n  cuil  na  moine. 

At  another  time  while  at  home  Grant  was  called  upon  hj  a 
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ing  man  who  requii'ed  him  to  tailor  a  pair  of  trousers.     His  re- 
set was  stated  as  follows : — 

Gu  ma  fada  maireann  beo  thu 

'Dhuine  choir  agus  a  thaillear, 

'Sann  a  thainig  mi  do  d'  ionnsiudh 

'S  mi  le  m'  thriusair  air  dbi*och  caradh  j 

'Chuid  di  air  a  bheil  na  cludan 

'N  deiffh  rusgadh  air  mo  mhasan  ; 

Cha  'neil  math  dhuit  m'  fhaicinn  ruisgte; 

'S  bheir  mi  ionnsuidh  air  do  phaigheadh. 

this  the  poetical  tailor  replied : — 

Tha  thu  thein  'do  ghille  tapaidh 
'S  tha  mi  'faicinn  gur  a  bardlthu, 
'S  ma  bhios  mi  mi's  fhearr  de  n  chnatan 
Ni  mi  a'  gearradh  a  maireach. 

In  society  Grant  was  a  commonly  pleasant  individual ;  but 
it^  T  understand,  so  liberal  with  his  purse  as  po^ts  are  known 
erywhere  to  be.  When  treated  well  by  others  the  only  duty 
at  he  considered  incumbent  upon  him  to  perform  in  return  was 
e  composition  of  some  lines  in  praise  of  thein,  and  in  recognition 
their  kindness.  He  was  at  all  times,  it  must  be  confessed, 
'ateful  for  the  slightest  favour  shown  to  him ;  and  almost  any- 
ing  was  sufficient  to  form  the  subject  of  a  song  for  him.  At  a 
me  when  he  was  passing  along  from  the  Glen  to  Invermoriston 
)  fell  in  with  a  wood  contractor,  Mr  Elder  by  name,  with  whom 
id  his  workmen  he  spent  some  time  rather  jollily.  These  gentle- 
en  must  have  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  Bard,  for 
e  find  him  say  of  them  : — 

Daoine  nach  bu  bheag  oimn, 
'Siorrarah  Dubh  's  a  Masonach, 
Nam  biodh  coinneamh  eil'  againn 
Air  coille  Mhaighstir  Eildear. 

But  he  apparently  had  a  word  of  remonstrance  given  him  by 
•me  old  women^  and  his  retort  was  : — 

Bha  na  cailleachan  a  bha  lamh  rium 
Lan  creidimh  agus  crabhaidh  ; 
Ach  dh'  fhaoduinns'  a  bhi  ann  am  Parras 
'Cheart  cho  sabhailte  ri  te  dhiubh. 

It  was  probably  about  the  same  time  that  he  composed  the 
allowing  lines  to  the  wood-cutters  in  the  Glen,  who  were  making 
meet  unusual  noise  as  he  was  taking  the  road: — 
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'Dol  aios  no  'dol  bdbb  dhomb 
'Sadii  »  bfcobluu-  i&d  mo  cblaaMn  ; 
'Har  bha  'n  aim  dhk  'biuUdb 
"881111  tha'n  fhuoim  tWn  Craig  Bhlaiii. 

Tha  na  b-eich  air  am  pianadb 
"'8  paigbidh  'feaiiiain  um 'fim-ach  ;" 
'Cbuid  nacb  marbhar  le  gniomh  dhiubb 
Ni  Eas-Iarruraidh  am  bathadh. 

A  verae  ia  amiasing  here,  in  which  the  Bard  ialrmlatw 
grtblin,  wbum  be  suppotiee  Ut  have  got  so  terriblj  frightened 
the  great  noise  as  to  have  made  up  bis  mind  to  remove  to*iu>tli 
port  of  the  conntrsr,  where  he  woald  be  entirely  free  from  i 
influenoe — 

Ach  thubhairt  am  bochdan  'a  e  'tionndadh 

Gheibb  mi  ceartas  'gan  duthaich  ; 

Tha  fear  Fhortlkr  air  mo  chaltbaobh 

'N  duine  dathchasach  gradhach. 

Hid  readioesB  in  repartee  and  brilliancy  in  converaat 
went  of  a  very  high  order.  He  chanced  one  day  to  fall  into  a  • 
cushion  with  the  Rev.  Mr  Macbean,  of  Fort- Augustas,  concern 
Highland  weddings.  Grant  upheld  that  dancing  and  music  n 
absolute  necessities  for  the  general  success  of  a  wedding,  quol 
in  support  of  his  contention  from  Scripture  that  there  wb 
wedding  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  at  which  the  Redeemer  of  mank 
was  present.  To  this,  however,  the  preacher  objected  :  "  < 
'n  eil  an  Scriobtar  a  radha  gu'n  robh  ceol  agus  daniis'  air  a'  bha 
a  bha  'sin  gu  ta,"  to  which  the  Bard  quickly  replied :  "  Cha'n  t 
'radha  nach  robh." 

At  another  time,  on  a  certain  Sunday  morning,  he  happe 
to  meet  a  Glenmoriston  "character"  known  by  the  name 
"  Fadruig  Taiilear."  Padruig  was  just  then  making  hia  way  h( 
from  the  public-house,  considerably  the  worse  of  drink  ;  but  be 
ready-witted,  and  a  child  of  the  muse  in  a  small  way,  he  salo 
Grant  with  the  following  lines  : — 

Failt  us  faran  ort  'IHeasbuig, 

'S  duine  cleasail  thu  oo  dhiu  ; 
Ach  na'm  biodh  tu  air  aeisean 
'8  mi  gu'n  seosadh  air  do  chnl." 
These  words  took  well  with  Grant  apparently,  for  the  reply  Ac 
decided  good  humour.     It  nma — 
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^*  Moran  taing  dhuit  a  Phadruig, 

'S  duine  gntdhach  thu  codhiu  ; 
Ach  a  mheud  's  a  chum  thu  an  t-Sabaid, 

Ghabh  thu  sacramaid  do'n  lionn/' 

Another  of  his  sayings  deserves  notice.  He  was  one  day  coming 
down  the  road  between  the  Olen  and  Invermoriston  when  he  saw 
a  man  on  horseback  riding  towards  him.  For  some  reason  or 
another  he  crossed  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other  just  as 
the  man  was  passing  him.  Somewhat  displeased  at  the  Bard's 
conduct,  the  man  asked  him  why  did  he  not  walk  along  the  side  of 
the  road  on  which  he  was  at  first,  to  which  tho  Bard  quickly 
retorted — '*  Suoil  nach  fhaod  misc  'n  rathad  a  ghabhail  air  a  thars- 
uinn,  agus  thusa  do  'ghabhail  air  fhad." 

I  now  come  to  his  poetical  work.  A  special  characteristic  of 
his  works  is  that  the  most  of  his  songs  were  inspired  by  the  indi- 
vidual character  and  actions  of  men  whom  he  himself  admired. 
We  can  trace  this  feature  in  many  more  of  our  bards  than  one ; 
and  must  look  upon  it  as  having  had  its  beginning  with  the  family 
chroniclers  of  ancient  times.  Our  p6ets  could  be  divided  into  a 
few  classes  ;  among  which  would  be  numbered  pre-eminently  that 
class,  from  times  immemorial,  employed  as  family  historians  to  our 
chiefs. 

A  perusal  of  Grant's  works  proves  that  his  forte  was  in 
praising  and  describing  the  virtues  and  deeds  of  such  men  and 
women  as  appeared  to  him  great  and  worthy  of  his  notice.  We 
must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  virtuen  of  individuals  were 
understood  by  him  as  by  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Pope.  A  poem 
revealing  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  human  mind,  or  one  even 
moralising  upon  the  uncei*tainties  of  life  and  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind on  earth,  would  have  no  audience  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land some  years  ago ;  whereas  a  production  tracing  a  man  back 
ancestrally  for  generations,  linking  him  with  a  Gk)ll,  a  Cuchullin, 
or  a  Diarmad,  and  extolling  him  for  the  part  that  his  ancestoi*s 
and  he  played  on  the  stage  of  war,  would  have  met  with  a  most 
cordial  reception  from  all.  This  was  the  criterion  by  which  poetry 
was  judged  by  our  forefathers  ;  and  a  poet,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments and  taste  of  his  age,  would  have  to  understand  his  surround- 
ings, and  reconcile  himself  thereto.  Grant  naturally  composed 
in  the  strain  which  his  place  and  age  called  forth.  Were  he 
living  now,  probably  his  book  would  contain  very  different 
matter  from  what  is  now  to  be  found  within  its  covers.  His 
book,  however,  is  both  entertaining  and  instructiva     No  minor 
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'S  ni  'n  ooileach  tarraraich  moch  W  Mhart 
'Sa  borrachdail  air  gach  torman  ard  ; 
'San  liath-chearc  's  i  na  fiamh  da  'gheard 
Air  fairidhean  nam  Mor  eas. 

Smudan  'sen  turs  W  choill — 
'Sann  'shaoil  le  each  gu'n  d'  fhas  e  tinn  ; 
'Sa  HDieorach  's  i  ri  ceol  d'  a  chaoidh, 
'Si  'n  duil  nach  beir  i  beo  air. 


'S  chit'  aig  anamoichead  nan  trath 
Grian  a  boisgeadh  thair  gach  mam ; 
'S  na  minn  'a  ua  h-uain  air  spnaic  nan  cam 
'Sa  g^leas  mu'n  nam  Mor-eas. 

Yet,  even  in  these  verses,  it  will  plainly  be  seen  that  more 
attention  is  given  to  animate  than  to  inanimate  nature.  But  this 
must  not  be  considered  a  gi*eat  fault,  for  a  poem  touching  upon 
the  beauties  uf  the  earth,  like  a  landscape  painting,  is  never  com- 
plete without  the  introduction  of  animation  into  its  details. 

The  love  element  of  Grant's  poetry  is  particularly  interesting. 
He  must  have  been,  in  common  with  other  poets,  extremely  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  feminine  beauty;  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  no  earthly  sight  could  affect  his  inmost  soul  more  than 
a  beautiful,  fascinating  woman.  She  appeai'ed  to  him  on  his  own 
confession — 

Mar  a'  ghrian  a  bhiodh  air  sleibhtean, 
'Nuair  bhiodh  na  speuran  gun  smal  orr' 
Beagan  mu'n  d'thig  an  oidhche, 
'Us  i  'toir  boisgeadh  air  gach  bealach. 

Numerous  quotations  could  be  added,  each  interesting  as  throwing 
light  upon  the  Bard's  manner  of  passing  time  in  the  society  of  the 
fair  sex.  They  are  still  living  in  Glenmoriscon  whose  names  are 
a.ssociated  with  some  of  the  Bard's  love  adventures. 

There  remains  one  conspicuous  feature  of  his  poetry  still  to  be 
refeiTed  to,  namely,  sarcasm.  Sarcasm,  of  itself,  is  no  part  of  true 
poetry.  Yet,  in  the  mouth  of  a  poet,  sarcasm  has  often  been 
found  to  prove  a  powerful  weapon  for  the  suppression  of  corruption 
and  crime.  Grant,  happily,  had  no  cause  to  exercise  his  sarcastic 
wit  particularly  for  this  object,  but  he  always  thought  it  his  duty 
to  treat  any  incident  of  local  interest  with  that  saturation  of 
sarcasm  that  never  fails  to  take  effect  where  the  whole  matter 
is   to    be    understood.       From    a    number    of   songs  composed 
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from  thiB  impulse,  I  quote  a  few  verses  to  show  his  si 
in  this  respect.  The  composition  from  which  they  are 
daced  concerned  an  accident  which  befell  three  men  of  hi 
acquaintance  on  their  return  from  Falkirk,  where  they  had 
attending  a  cattle  market.  The  accident  with  which  they  mc 
that  they  lost  the  steamer  in  Glasgow,  which  was  to  take 
home,  and  this,  of  course,  inconvenienced  them  much  in  those 
of  limited  travelling  facilities.  When  the  tidings  came  to  th 
of  Grant,  he  was  in  no  way  disposed  to  sympathise  with  the  on 
trio.  He  rather  took  occasion  vo  make  the  whole  country  ! 
at  them,  when  he  said : — 

"S  ghabh  sibh  gu  port  an  Glaschu 
'Chumail  coinneamh  ri  luchd  chasag ; 
''^uair  nach  d'  rug  sibh  air  a'  Phacaid 
Bha  sibh  airsnealach  gu  leor. 

'S  truagh  a  dh'  eirich  do  na  chaiptean 
'Bh'  air  a  "  Ghlen-Albinn''  nach  fhac  iad ; 
'3  gun  deanadh  iad  a  dh-or  a  sgapadh 
Na  dheanadh  beairteach  e  ri  'bheo. 

Rachadh  iad  timchioU  na  Maoile, 
Sud  am  beachd  a  bh'  aig  na  daoine, 
Gus  a  faiceadh  iad  gach  iogbnadh 
A  bha'n  taobhsa  dhe'n  Roinn-Eorp'. 


Bha  iad  a  g*  inns'  ann  an  tighean 
Gu'm  bu  chloinn  iad  do  Dhiuchd  Athol, 
'S  gun  robh  iad  W  h-uile  rathad 
'Gabhftil  aighear  agus  spors. 

'S  thainig  iad  do  dh'  Inbhiraora, 
'S  chur  Mac  Cailean  orra  faoilte ; 
Gun  robh  carpatan  d*a  sgaoileadh 
Agus  aodach  air  gach  bord. 

Ach  labhair  a  waiter  gu  h-iargalt' — 
"  'Sann  agaibh  tha  na  coin  chriona ; 
Gar  iongantach  nach  e  mial-choin 

'Th'aig  cloinn  iarlaichean  air  rop." 

'S  fhreagair  iadsa  gu  briagha, 
**  Gur  e  th'  againne  coin  ianaich 
Thainig  a  talmbainnean  fiadhaich, 

'S  cha'n  fhac'  thu  h-aon  riabh  dhe'n  t-seors." 
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Ach  gar  e  waiter  bu  ghlioe 
'S  labhair  e  re  each  gun  fhioB  doibh — 
"  Cha  chreid  mi  nach  f  haca  mis  'iad 
Anns  an  Eagliiis  Bhric  le  drobh." 

Thainig  naigheachd  'an  taobhtuath  so 
Le  cho  fieul  'sa'  bha  iad  uatha 
Gu'n  canadh  gach  neach  a  chuai'  e 
Nach  robh  na  daoine  uaisle  beo. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  expatiate  further  upon  the 
feveral  other  elements  constituting  Grant's  poetry.     His  patriot- 
ism pervades  all  his  works  so  fully  that  a  paper  could  be  written 
upon  that  alone.     I  now  feel  that  I  haye  said  quite  enough  re- 
g&rdmg  himself  and  his  songs.      Perhaps  I  should  state,  however, 
before  concluding,  that  some  useless  repetitions  and  cripple  verses 
'Apparent  in  his  book  are  traceable  to  his  utter  want  of  education. 
His  songs  were  published  under  great  disadvantages.      Among 
^er  things,  an  extraordinary  feeling  of  religious  belief  was  taking 
^old  in  Glenmoriston  just  as  they  were  being  collected,  which 
Pix)ved  directly  against  the  success  of  the  undertaking.    The  book, 
^^doubtedly,  contains  many  grammatical  mistakes  and  printer's 
errors  which  could   have  been  avoided.       But  if  we  were  not 
P<)68e88ed  of  the  songs  of  Archibald  Grant,  as  they  are,  it  is  most 
pit)bable  that  we  should  be  without  them  altogether. 

3bd  MABCfH  1886. 

On  this  date  Mr  Angus  Fraser  Macrae,  172  St  Vincent  Street, 
Glasgow,  was  elected  an  ordinary  member.  Thereafter  Mr  P.  H. 
^^rt,  Art  Master,  Inverness,  read  the  first  part  of  a  paper  on  '*  Celtic 
^H"  As  Mr  Smart  is  to  take  up  the  subject  on  a  future  date, 
^e  do  not  give  the  introductory  part  in  this  volume. 


10th  March  1886. 

On  this  date  Mr  William  Maccord,  Collector  of  Customs, 
^vemess,  was  elected  an  ordinary  member,  while  Mr  Colin 
Chisholm,  factor's  oflfice.  Highland  Railway,  was  elected  an  appren- 
tice member. 

Thereafter  Mr  William  Mackay,  solicitor,  Inverness,  read  a 

paper  entitled — 
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A  FAMOUS  MINISTER  OF  DAVIOT,  1672-1726. 

Id  Roman  Cntholic  times  thb  parisheB  of  Daviot  and  Don- 
lichitf,  which  were  united  in  1618,  were  separate  charges,  Dariot 
being  what  wag  caJled  d  common  or  mensal  church,  and  Dun- 
lichity  a  parsonage.  After  the  Reformation  the  piirishee  were  for 
a  time  served  by  readers,  but  in  1579  Hugh  Oregory  was  panon 
of  Donlichity,  and  since  his  time  the  parishes  have  not,  except 
for  an  occasional  short  period  at  the  death  or  removal  of  a  minister, 
been  without  an  ordained  clergyman. 

The  Strathn&im  lairda  early  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of 
Protestantism,  and  the  people  followed  the  lairds ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  old  customs  died  hard,  and  for  a  long  time  dark- 
ness and  superstition  prevailed.  Even  as  late  as  23rd  November 
1643,  it  was  reported  to  the  Presbytery  of  luvemeas  "  that  there 
was  in  the  Paroch  of  Dnnticbitie  ane  Idolatrous  Image  called  St 
Finane,  keepit  in  a  private  house  obscurely,"  and  the  brethren  of 
the  Presbytery  aiipointed  Mr  Alexander  Thomson,  minister  of  the 
parish  ;  Mr  lAUcblan  Grant,  minister  of  Moy  ;  and  Mr  Patrick 
Dunbar,  minister  of  Dores,  "  to  try  iff  possible  to  biing  the  said 
Image  the  next  Presbitrie  day."  These  gentlemen  vreve  succesaful 
in  their  scArch,  and  on  7tfa  December  Mr  Thomson  "presentitthe 
Idolatrous  Image  to  the  Presbitrie,  and  it  wan  tielyverit  to  the 
ministers  of  Inverness  with  ordinance  that  it  should  be  burnt  st 
their  merkat  corse,  the  next  Tuysday,  after  sermone."  It  is  not 
clear  from  this  minute,  whether  Tuesday  was  a  day  ordinarilj 
set  apart  for  preaching,  or  whethet  the  "sermone"  was  speciallj 
ordauied  to  be  preached  in  connection  with  the  discovery  and 
destruction  of  the  image ;  but  in  any  case  poor  St  Finane  wu 
doomed,  and  at  a  meeting  of  Presbytery  held  in  Invemeea  on  Slrt 
December  "the  ministers  of  Inverness  declairit  that  according  to 
the  ordinance  of  the  Presbitrie  the  last  day,  they  caused  bnine 
the  Idnlatrons  Image  at  the  Merkat  Corae,  after  sermone,  upon 
Tuysday  immediat«ly  following  the  last  Presbitrie  day."  How 
unfortunate  it  is  that  it  was  not  preserved  for  a  plave  of  honour 
in  one  of  our  museums  ! 

Mr  Thomson,  who  was  \he  means  of  the  removal  of  St  Finane 
from  his  obscure  temple,  was  himself  deposed  three  yean  Iat«r. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Roiie,  who  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  AteitaAder  Fraser,  who  in  his  turn  gave  place,  in  the 
year  1672,  to  the  Rev.  Miohaet  Fraser,  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

For  yean  previous  to  Mr  Fraser's  induction,  Bpisoopacy  wss 
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the  creed  by  law  established.  The  people  of  Daviot  and  Dun- 
lichity  were  strongly  attached  to  it,  but  their  minister,  Mr  Alex. 
Fraser,  who  was  never  an  admirer  of  bishops,  latterly  0})enly 
advocated  Presbyterianism,  with  the  result  that  he  gotinto  trouble 
with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  lost  his  influence  over  his 
rough  parishioners,  among  whom  he  found  it  difficult  to  exercise 
the  somewhat  strict  Church  discipline  of  the  tima  John  Mack- 
intosh, a  brother  of  the  Laird  of  Aberarder,  was  especially  a  sore 
thorn  in  the  minister's  flesh.  Mackintosh,  having  incurred  the 
censure  of  the  Church,  Mr  Alexander  was  in  the  year  1671  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  to  give  him  three  public  admonitions  from  the 
pulpit,  and  the  first  admonition  was  administered  with  such  good 
will  that — to  quote  the  minister's  own  words — '*  immediately  after 
divyn  worshipe  ye  said  John  Mcintoshe  in  presence  of  ye  whole 
congr^lHtione  cam  and  said  to  him  at  ye  church  dore,  you  base 
raskall !  how  durst  yee  bee  so  pert  as  to  abuse  me  3as  dayl  Yee 
wes  too  bold  to  doe  it.  Yee  might  have  used  your  own  equalls  so, 
ajid  not  me.''  The  minister  took  the  gentlemen  present  to  witness; 
but  Mackintosh's  Highland  pride  had  been  sorely  wounded,  and 
instead  of  apologising,  he  again  addressed  the  parson — '*  You  base 
raskall !  Think  you  will  I  eat  my  words  1  Were  not  for  little  to 
mee  I  wold  bruiss  your  bones !"  For  these  insults  and  threats  the 
ofiender  was  subsequently  fined ;  but  no  peace  came  to  the 
minister.  His  objections  to  Episcopacy  weighed  more  and  more 
heavily  on  his  conscience,  and  in  May  1672  he  resolved  to  quit  his 
charge.  The  Presbytery  took  him  in  hand,  and  dealt  tenderly 
with  him ;  but  he  refused  to  serve  under  a  bishop,  and  by  ^^eptem- 
ber  his  church  was  declared  vacant.  Next  month,  on  20th  Octol>er, 
a  letter  from  the  Bishop  was  read  before  the  Presbytery,  proposing 
Mr  Michael  Fraser  as  minister  of  the  united  parish.  Mr  Michael 
had  not  at  the  time  gone  through  the  **  trials"  which  were  neces- 
sary before  he  could  be  ordained,  but  the  Bishop  desired  the 
Presbytery  to  accelerate  those — **  that  is  to  say,  that  Mr  Michael 
have  his  common  head  Wednesday  immediate  after  his  addition, 
and  his  populare  sermon  and  the  tryell  of  the  languages,  with 
his  questiouarie  tryalls,  the  Presbyterie  meeting  yreafter.  Mr 
Michael  is  appointed  to  have  his  theses  in  readiness  against  the 
next  day,  Uie  subject  of  his  commone  head  being  De  peccato 
ariginali." 

The  young  divine  speedily  passed  through  these  trials  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Presbytery,  and  in  December  Mr  Roderick 
Mackenzie,  minister  of  Moy,  was  appointed  to  preach  him  into  the 
united  parishes  of  Daviot  and  Dunlichity. 


!• 
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But  the  Bishop,  in  presenting  him  to  the  incumbency,  ext 
croadied  on  the  ri^ts  of  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Cawdor,  ancestor 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Cawdor,  and  on  26th  February  1673,  tfast 
gentleman  i4>peared  personally  before  the  Presbytery  at  InTemess, 
and  "  produced  three  several  charters  each  of  them  containing  his 
right  of  patronage  to  the  Parochin  of  Dunlechitie,  and  in  respect 
the  saids  kirks  of   Dunlechitie  and  Daviot  are  united  in  ane 
parochin,  alledged  this  to  be  his  vice  of  the  patronage,  and  ri^t 
to  present  a  minister  to  these  united  parishes  now  vacand  throogfa 
the  depositione  of  Mr  Alexr.  Eraser,  late  minister  yrof,  who  wm 
presented  by  the  Bishope  of  Morray,  and  protested  against  the 
admissione,  collatione,  and  institution  of  Mr  Michael  f&aser  to  iht 
saidis  united  Idrks  or  cure."    Campbell  offered  to  present  the  Bev. 
Donald  Macpherson,  minister  of  Cawdor,  to  the  vacant  diarge ; 
but  the  moderator  declared  that  Mr  Michael  would  be  admiUed 
minister  of  the  parish  on  4th  March  1673,  and  accordingly  on  that 
date  he  was  so  admitted  in  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of 
the  brethren,  who  were  ordered  to  attend  "  to  bear  witness  to  hia 
admissions." 

The  Thane  of  Cawdor,  however,  was  not  prepared  to  submit 
to  these  high-handed  proceedings;  and  in  Uie  end  the  Bishop 
yielded,  and  on  4th  June  the  following  letter  was  read  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Presbytery : — 

«  Elginb,  26th  April  1673. 
*' Reverend  Breym, 

'*  If  I  hade  seen  the  Laird  of  Calders  right  sooner  to  the 
patronage  of  Dunlechitie,  it  might  possiblie  have  prevented  some 
of  our  differs  anent  the  planting  of  ^at  kirk.  But  now  having 
seen  the  Liaird  of  Calder*s  forsd  right  (and  out  of  our  desyre  to 
settle  things  amicablie),  I  thought  iitt  to  show  you  that  I  have 
resolved  and  promised  to  remove  Mr  Michael  Eraser,  betwixt  and 
the  fifteenth  day  of  October  next,  that  the  Laird  of  Calder  msy 
present  ane  other  the  next  vice  to  the  united  kirks  of  Dunlechitie 
and  Daviot,  and  this  is  not  to  derogate  from  Mr  Michael,  or  to 
inferr  any  blame  on  him,  who  is  found  to  be  sufficientlie  qualified. 

— Your  affectionat  broyr  in  Christ, 

MTJRDO,  Bp.  of  Morray. 

But  Mr  Michael  acted  his  part  so  well  that  before  Octob^ 
he  made  a  place  for  himself  in  thR  affection  of  the  people,  and 
Cawdor,  having  gained  his  point,  presented  him  anew  to  the  chai^ 
The  Presbytery  visited  Daviot  on  9th  September,  when  the  gentie 
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men  and  elders  of  the  parish  reported  of  him  that  they  were  very 
well  satisfied  with  him  in  doctrine,  discipline,  life,  and  conversation. 
Mr  Michael  returned  the  compliment  to  the  elders,  and  "they 
were  exhorted  to  continue  in  well-doing,  in  hopes  to  receive  tlra 
crown  of  righteousness."  lliese  notices  reveal  pleasant  relations 
between  the  clergyman  and  his  people,  and  these  relations  con- 
tinued during  his  long  and  troubled  incumbency  of  fifty-four 
years. 

No  sooner  was  Eraser  safely  settled  than  he  left  the  parish 
on  a  visit  to  his  brother  Robert,  who  was  an  Advocate  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  so  long  did  he  remain  away  that  he  was  called  before 
the  Bishop  and  sub-8ynod  at  Elgin  in  November  1674,  and 
ordered  to  be  publicly  rebuked  before  his  congregation  on  27th 
December.  But  the  congregation  was  not  so  exacting  as  congre- 
gations are  now-ardays,  and  the  rebuke  had  very  little  effect.  The 
minister  left  them  very  much  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will — 
frequently  absenting  himself  from  the  parish,  and  devoting  his 
time  more  to  his  favourite  study  of  painting  than  to  the  teaching 
of  his  flock.  Evil  rumours  reached  the  Presbytery  of  the  sad  state 
of  the  parish,  and  a  visitation  was  ordered  to  be  made  on  11th 
May  1675 ;  but  the  parishioners  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
freedom  which  they  were  enjoying,  and  when  the  Brethren  met  at 
Daviot  *Hher  cam  no  elders  or  people  present  from  neither  of 
the  paroches  except  Donald  Macbain,  of  Faily."  This  slight  was 
reported  to  the  Bishop,  by  whose  order  the  Presbytery  again  visited 
the  parish  on  9th  November.  But  this  trip  was  not  more  success- 
ful than  the  last,  for  the  only  parishioners  present  were  Angus 
Mackintosh  of  Daviot,  Lachlan  Mackintosh  of  Aberarder,  Duncan 
Macphail  of  Inveramie,  and  the  faithful  Donald  Macbain  of  Failie. 
These  gentlemen  *'  declared  that  the  visitatione  was  intimated  be 
their  minister  two  severale  Lord's  Days,  but  in  respect  of  the 
shortness  uf  the  day,  and  this  day  being  the  terme  day  of  Martimes, 
that  they  could  get  none  of  the  people  to  keep  this  diet,  and  so 
intreated  the  Presbytrie  to  prorogate  their  visitation  to  summer, 
when  the  day  is  at  the  lenth,  and  that  all  the  people  will  be  most 
willing  to  keep  any  diet  then,  and  especially  if  they  meet  in  the 
parish  of  Dunlechitie.'' 

*'  The  brethren  taking  this  slighting  of  their  meeting  to  oon- 
sideration,"  ordered  such  of  their  number  as  were  to  attend  the 
ensuing  meeting  of  the  Synod  on  24th  November,  to  report  the 
matter.  This  they  did,  and  it  being  suspected  that  the  minister's 
love  of  art  was  in  some  way  accountable  for  the  sad  state  of 
affiurs  in  the  parish,  he  was  enjoined  by  the  Synod,  in  time  coming 
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to  ''  abstaine  from  all  limning  and  painting,  quhich  hitherto  W 
diverted  him  from  his  ministerial  emplojmentB."  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  parson  did  not  obey  this  injunctioii  too 
implicitly,  and  that,  without  neglecting  his  ministerial  duties,  be 
found  time  to  limn  such  pictures  as  were  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
himself  and  his  parishioners. 

In  January  1676  Mr  Michael  informed  the  Presbytery  that 
the  Bishop  had  left  it  to  the  brethren  to  decide  when  to  attempt 
another  visitation  of  the  parish.     The  brethren,   however,  had 
had  too  much  experience  to  again  appoint  a  day  without  ooDSultr 
ing  the  people,  and  on  2l8t  June  the  Moderator  was  instructed 
"  to  wryt  to  the  heretors  of  Daviott  and  Dunlechety  to  know  what 
tyme  they  may  conveniently  keep  the   appoynted  visitation  at 
Dunlechety,  and  to  return  ther  answer  to  the  next  Presbytery, 
lest  the  brethren  as  formerly  travell  there  in  vayne.".     The  reply, 
which  was  read  at  the  next  meeting — 19th  July — is  striking:— 
'*  Seeing  they  are  necessitat  to  abyd  in  the  glens  to  shelter  and 
keep  ther  bestiall  and  goods  ffirom  the  Lochaber  and  Giencoa 
robbers,  yt  it  is  impossible  for  either  the  gentlemen,  elders,  or 
people  to  keip  the  said  visitation  untill  att  least  yr  harvest  be 
done,  and  then  they  will  unanimous  meit  at  Dunlechety  any  dyett 
the  Presbytery  appoynts,  and  in  the  mean  tyme  before  the  said 
visitation  meitt,  yt  the  heritors  are  willing  to  meitt  with  a  select 
number  from  ye  Presbytery,  that  a  forsable  way  may  be  taken 
for  a  manse  to  ther  minister  qreby  hee  may  bee  incourraged  to 
reside  still  amongst  them." 

The  manse  question  was  an  urgent  one,  for  there  was  no 
place  of  rest  for  the  minister  in  the  parish.  At  a  previous  meet- 
ing, the  Presbytery  ordered  him  "to  reside  in  his  parish  of 
Daviot,  and  to  build  a  chamber  for  bimselfe  to  that  effect ;"  but 
the  order  was  not  obeyed.  The  Presbytery  now,  as  su^ested  by 
the  heritors,  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  James 
Fraser,  Kirkhill  (the  author  of  the  Wardlaw  Manuscript),  and 
several  others  to  meet  the  heritors  at  Gask,  and  confer  with  them 
as  to  the  immediate  erection  of  a  manse ;  but  the  heritors  would 
not  appoint  a  day,  allegipg  that  they  were  "busie  about  ther 
harvest,"  and  at  last  the  Presbytery  themselves  appointed  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October.  This  meeting,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  held  ;  but  on  7th  November  the  long  delayed 
visitation  took  place  at  Dunlichity.  A  somewhat  sad  state  d 
matters  was  disclosed.  The  minister  had  not  celebrated  the 
Lord's  Supper  since  his  entry  to  the  parish,  and  he  did  not  reside 
in  the  pansh  for  the  reason  that   "  he  had  not  a  manse  to  lodge 
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in."  The  heritors,  however,  intimated  that  they  had  resolved  to 
build  a  manse  at  Daviot,  and  '*that  they  are  content  to  stent 
themselves  for  building  of  a  sufficient  manse  in  the  sowme  of  three 
hundred  merks  [about  £16.  68.  sterling]  in  hand  befor  the  work 
be  begun,  as  also  to  furnish  upon  their  own  expenses  men  and 
horses  to  lead  all  the  timber  to  Daviot  from  Strathspey  or  Inver- 
ness, beside  the  hewen  work  yt  is  requisit  to  be  in  the  house. 
This  condescendence  satisfied  the  minister,  who  was  to  build  the 
manse  himselff  upon  the  recept  of  the  money,''  and  ''the  bretheren 
exhorts  both  minister  and  heritors  to  fulfill  their  engagements, 
herein  that  the  minister  may  dwell  and  reside  among  his  people." 
Whether  the  heritors  contributed  the  three  hundred  merks,  or 
whether  the  minister  received  the  money  and  found  some  other 
use  for  it,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  in  any  case  the  arrangement 
was  not  carried  into  effect,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  manse  was 
not  erected  till  1681,  when  the  Presbytery  went  about  it  them- 
selves in  the  usual  manner. 

In  the  year  1678  Mr  Michael  got  into  trouble  with  the  Bishop, 
who  suspended  him  for  a  time,  but  he  was  restored  to  his  parish, 
and  on  10th  May  1681,  the  Presbytery  met  at  Daviot,  for  the 
purpose  of  *'  appretiating  "  a  manse.  As  it  may  interest  some  of 
you  to  know  how  this  was  gone  about  in  the  olden  time  I  shall 
quote  the  minute.  "  Having  met  with  such  heretors  as  were  there 
present,  [the  brethren]  all  went  to  the  parish  church  of  Daviot, 
qr  after  invocation  of  ye  Lord's  name,  the  Moderator  enquired  the 
minister  of  the  place  if  he  had  given  timeous  intimation  and  adver- 
tisement to  the  parishioners  of  the  said  meeting  ;  answered  affir- 
mative ;  as  also  the  heritors,  elders,  and  deacons  present  confirmed 
the  same.  The  Moderator  enquired  further  if  he  had  brought 
with  him  massons,  caq>enter8,  smiths,  glasiers,  and  oyr  workmen 
usually  called  for  apretiation  of  manses  ;  answered  affirmatively  ; 
the  which  workmen  being  all  present  were  deeply  swome  one  by 
one  with  uplifted  hands  to  deale  uprightlie  and  honestlie  in  ye  said 
appretiation  according  to  their  skill  and  knowledge,  all  this  being 
done  with  consent  of  the  herietors  present  nemine  contradicente. 
The  Moderater  tooke  instrument  in  Hector  Eraser  Notar  Publick's 
hand,  and  ye  said  workmen  were  immediately  thereafter  directed 
to  the  said  manse  with  the  said  notar  as  clerk,  to  appretiat  the 
samen."  And  the  workmen  having  thus  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
manse,  the  amount  was  allocated  on  the  heritors,  and  the  work 
proceeded  with. 

Early  in  1682  the  Bishop  started  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  his  extensive  diocese,  and  on  16  th  May  he  and  the 
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brethren  of  the  Presbytery  of  Inverness  visited  Daviot.  The  list 
of  the  office-bearers  of  the  united  parishes,  as  given  up  to  his  lord- 
ship, is  interesting.  The  elders  were — Lachlan  Mackintosh  of 
Aberarder ;  Fergus  Mckillvray  of  Dounmaglash ;  Alexr.  Mck- 
intoshie  of  Farr ;  £un  Mckpherson  of  Flichity;  Robert  Shaw  of 
Tordarroch ;  John  Mckintosh  in  Elrig;  Angus  Mckphail  in  Inver- 
amy ;  William  Mckilvray  in  Lergs ;  Donald  Mckbean  of  Falzie ; 
Donald  Mckbean,  younger  of  Falzie;  and  six  others;  while  the 
deacons  numbered  six,  including  sn  Alexander  Mackay.  The 
result  of  the  Bishop's  enquiries  as  to  the  state  of  the  parish  was 
not  satisfoctory.  The  minister  had  still  an  itch  for  wandering 
away  from  the  parish ;  the  church  was  ruinous  ''  wanting  thack  in 
some  places,  the  windows  not  glassed ;"  there  were  no  *'  necessaries 
for  the  Lord's  supper ;"  there  was  no  schoolmaster  '*  because  there 
was  no  incurragement  for  one,  nor  no  mediat  centricale  place  qr 
they  could  iix  a  schoole  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned ;"  and 
the  only  really  hopeful  feature  in  the  report  is  that  the  church 
officers  '*  caried  soberly  and  Christianly  as  they  ought,  and  faithful 
in  their  duty." 

As  soon  as  the  Bishop  departed,  Mr  Michael  thought  he 
would  take  another  holiday,  and  on  this  occasion  he  travelled 
into  England,  where  he  remained  for  a  considerable  time.  After 
his  return  he  apparently  remained  quiet  until  the  troublous 
times  which  immediately  preceded  Uie  Revolution  of  1688. 
Mr  Angus  Macbean,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Inverness,  and  son 
of  Macbean  of  Kinchyle  in  our  vicinity,  began  in  the  year 
1687  to  have  some  doubts  as  to -the  scriptural  authority  of 
Episcopacy ;  and  after  he  had  absented  himself  from  several 
meetings  of  Pi^esbytery  it  is  minuted  on  3rd  August  that  he 
*'  did  disown  the  €k)vemment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  it  is 
now  established  by  law,  by  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Presbyters." 
The  Rev.  Mr  Marshall,  Inverness,  and  Mr  Michael  were  appointed 
to  confer  with  Mr  Macbean,  and  endeavour  to  make  him  return  to 
his  Episcopalian  ways;  but  Mr  Macbean  was  obdurate,  and, 
accused  of  beginning  a  schism  in  Inverness,  which  is  described  as 
'*  one  of  the  most  loyall,  orderly,  and  regular  cities  in  the  nation," 
proceedings  were  taken  against  him  under  the  special  direction  of 
Mr  Michael,  who  was  sent  to  Eldinburgh  in  February  1688  to  lay 
the  matter  before  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  At  a  Pres- 
bytery meeting  on  7th  March  a  letter  is  read  from  Fraser  "  show- 
ing Mm  to  be  actively  going  about  the  affair  entrusted  to  him," 
and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  another  letter  from  him 
is  submitted  enclosing  an  Act  deposing  Mr  Macbean  as  a  minister 
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of  the  GoBpel.  The  Act,  which  Ib  given  at  length  in  the  Pres- 
bytery Records,  is  a  very  interesting  document,  but  it  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  my  paper  to  enter  into  it.  Mr  Michael  worked 
zealously  for  his  church,  but  its  faXl  was  near.  The  last  meeting 
of  the  Inverness  Presbytery  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scot- 
land, as  by  law  established,  was  held  on  19th  September  1688, 
when  our  minister  preached  a  sermon  on  the  text  *' Therefore, 
brethren,  we  were  comforted  over  you  in  all  our  affliction 
and  distress,  by  your  faith."  But  the  comfort  was  shortlived. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed  in  England,  and 
before  the  end  of  December  established  Episcopacy  in  Scotland, 
and  the  ancient  Stuart  dynasty  came  to  a  common  end. 

Immediately  after  the  Revolution,  Presbyterianism  was  re- 
established, and  Mr  Alexander  Eraser,  the  old  minister  of  Daviot, 
claimed  the  incumbency.  Mr  Michael,  however,  firmly  refused 
to  remove.  In  1694  the  parish  was  declared  vacant  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Assembly;  but  Mr  Michael  cared  little  for  such  declara- 
tions, and  he  adhered  to  his  people,  who,  in  their  turn,  loyally 
stood  by  him ;  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition  he  continued  the  de 
fcuUo  minister  of  the  united  parishes  till  his  death  in  1726.  A 
strong  Jacobite  and  a  keen  Episcopalian,  he  never  ceased  to  hope 
for  the  return  of  the  old  kings,  and  the  restoration  of  his  beloved 
Church.  In  1715  it  appeared  as  if  his  dreams  were  to  be  realised. 
Early  in  September  of  that  year  the  Eai'l  of  Mar  had  his  famous 
hunting,  at  which  James,  son  of  the  now  deceased  King  James 
the  Second,  was  proclaimed  King ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  Earl 
had  a  considerable  army  ready  to  fight  for  the  old  line.  Among 
the  first  to  rise  were  the  Mackintoshes,  who,  under  their  Chief,  and 
the  famous  Brigadier  Mackintosh  of  Borlura,  seized  Inverness  on 
the  13th  September,  and  took  possession  of  such  public  money  and 
arms  as  they  could  find.  Next  day  The  Mackintosh,  who  claimed 
the  services  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  of  Culloden,  wrote  to  Mrs 
Forbes  of  Culloden  in  the  following  terms : — "  You  cannot  be  a 
stranger  to  the  circumstances  I  have  put  myself  in  at  the  tyme, 
and  the  great  need  I  have  of  my  own  men  and  followers  where- 
ever  they  may  be  found,  wherefor  I  thought  fitt,  seeing  Culloden 
is  not  att  home,  by  this  line  to  entreat  you  to  put  no  stopp  in  the 
way  of  these  men  that  are,  and  have  been,  my  followers  upon  your 
ground.  Madame,  your  compliance  in  this  will  very  much  oblige 
your  most  humble  servant,  L.  Mackintosh.''  And  then,  he  signi- 
ficantly adds,  by  way  of  postscript — *'  If  what  I  demand  will  not  be 
granted,  I  hope  Pll  be  excused  to  be  in  my  duty.''  But  such  threats 
had  no  effect  on  the  lady  of  Culloden,  and  she  refused  The  Mack 
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inUwh'H  deni&nd,  and  on  the  17th  he  and  his  forces  appeared  befoR 
her  house  and  Lud  siege  to  it.  They  were  here  joined  bj  Hr 
Michael  Fraoer,  who,  though  sixty-five  or  seventy  yeare  of  age. 
could  not  ait  by  his  fire-side  while  such  good  work  was  being  done 
for  the  oauae  which  he  had  so  much  at  heiu-l.  1  cannot  tell  you 
of  the  part  he  took  in  the  straggle  better  than  by  qaotiug  & 
account  contained  in  the  records  of  Presbytery  meetings  held  after 
the  war  come  to  an  end. 

On  13th  November  1716  "aeveiul  ministera  of  the  Preabj- 
tery  rein-osented  Uut  they  were  informed  by  good  hands  that  Mr 
Michael  Praser,  incumbent  at  Daviot,  not  only  waa  openly  iii»- 
affected  to  his  Majesty  K.ing  George,  but  that  ever  since  the  late 
happy  Ii«volution  be  avowed  his  enmity  at  our  happy  ConsUta- 
tion ;  that  he  neglected  in  the  publick  worship  to  pray  for  our 
fornier  aovereigna  King  William  and  Queen  Maiy,  and  Qoeen 
Anne,  when  these  sovereigns  were  upon  the  throne,  >uid  that  lie 
never  prays  for  King  George  in  publick,  nor  hia  Royal  family, 
though  required  by  law.  Yea,  to  let  all  the  world  know  lus 
enniity  at  onr  Constitution,  he  joined  the  rebells  at  the  hoose  of 
Culloden,  upon  the  seventeen  and  eighteen  days  of  September  1715 
years,  whom  he  aided  and  iximforted  with  his  presence  and  advice, 
iu  giving  them  most  wicked,  savage,  inhuman,  and  barbarous  conn- 
cill,  and  that  be  was  the  bearer  of  a  most  insolent  and  treasonable 
message  to  the  Lady  Culloden,  threatening  the  said  l^dy,  if  she 
did  not  surrender  and  give  up  the  house  of  Culloden  to  Mackin- 
tosh, wbo  commanded  the  rebels  that  invested  the  house  tiie 
saids  days,  that  Mackintosh  would  certainly  take  it  by  stomi, 
that  all  her  people  would  be  plundered,  their  houses  would  be 
burnt,  their  c^ms  destroyed,  and  cattle  driven,  and  that  many  of 
the  best  of  her  men  might  be  taken  or  killed  in  the  storming  of 
the  house ;  that  the  lands  of  Culloden  ought  to  pay  bomage  to 
the  Laird  of  Mackintoeh,  being  sold  by  his  predeoeesors  to  Cnl- 
loden's  predecessors  with  that  express  burden :  that  all  the 
fencible  men  should  be  the  followers  of  Mackintosh  when  he  bsd 
use  for  them,  and  now  Mackintcsh  had  use  for  them  to  serve  the 
King  ;  and  reckoned  that  prudence  and  compassion  ou  the  pow 
people  which  he  thought  the  Lady  did  not  want,  should  oblidge 
her  to  surrender  and  send  out  her  men  witli  arms  and  provisiont 
with  the  said  Mackintosb,  otherwiue  mine  was  unavoidable, 
seeing  she  had  not  a  sufEcient  force  to  bold  out  against  tbe 
beseigers,  with  a  great  many  other  things  too  long  here  to  be 
inserted," 

The  Presbytery  ordered  Mr  Michael  to  be  served  with  a  libd, 
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and  summoned  before  them  at  next  meeting;  and  also  ordered 
witnesses  to  be  cited.  And  on  4th  December  the  trial  of  '*  Michael 
Fraaer,  Intruder  at  Daviot,"  proceeded.  The  accused  objected  to 
the  proposed  witnesses,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  servants  and 
tenants  of  the  Laird  of  CuUoden,  who  vowed  **  that  he  would  do 
what  in  him  lay  to  be  alike  with  him  f  but  after  a  long  discussion 
the  Presbytery  resolved  to  admit  their  evidence,  whereupon  Mr 
Eraser  left  the  meeting.  The  evidence  of  the  witnesses  was,  how- 
ever, taken.  William  Forbes,  cousin  german  to  the  Laird  of  Qui- 
loden,  after  being  "  sworn  and  purged  of  malice  and  partial  coun- 
cil, deponed  that  he  saw  the  said  Mr  Michael  Eraser  coming 
from  Mackintosh  to  the  gates  of  Oulloden  upon  the  seven- 
teen day  of  September  1715,  in  company  with  young  Caloichie 
(Kyllachy),  and  that  knocking  at  the  gate,  he  demanded 
access,  which  was  denied  him  by  the  deponent  and  others ; 
upon  which  he  desired  to  speak  with  my  lady,  who  being  in- 
formed, came  accordingly  to  the  gate  ;  and  the  deponent  declares 
that  the  said  Mr  Micliael  spoak  to  the  lady  through  one  of  the 
gun  holes,  in  manner  following,  to  wit,  that  he  was  sent  by  Mack- 
intosh to  desire  her  ladyship  to  send  out  of  the  house  these  that 
were  of  Mackintosh  clan,  with  fifty  stand  of  arms  and  twenty 
bolls  of  meal,  and  that  she  should  send  out  immediately  a  barrel 
of  ale,  and  bread  conform,  to  supply  Mackintosh  men  who  were 
standing  before  the  house  in  arms — all  which  the  lady  absolutely 
refused." 

This  evidence  was  corroborated  by  other  witnesses,  one  Logie 
Gumming  deponing  that  he  heard  Mr  Michael  say  '*  that  the  Laird 
of  Mackintosh  insisted  on  three  demands,  namely,  four  men  out  of 
each  Daugh  (Davoch)  of  the  Lands  of  Oulloden,  conform  to  use  and 
wont ;  and  having  noticed  that  there  was  a  great  many  arms  in  the 
Castell  of  Oulloden,  desired  fifty  guns;  and  being  likewise  in- 
formed that  there  was  abundance  of  victuall  in  the  said  house,  de- 
manded some  meal  to  be  provision  for  his  men  for  some  days"  — 
thus  showing  not  only  that  The  Mackintosh  claimed  the  services  of 
his  clansmen,  according  to  clan  customs,  no  matter  on  whose  lands 
they  resided,  but  also  that,  as  superior  of  the  lands  of  Oulloden,  he 
in  terms  of  the  ancient  feudal  law  of  military  tenure,  insisted  on 
the  services  of  a  certain  number  of  men  for  a  certain  measure  of 
land. 

Mr  Michael  evidently  saw  that  the  decision  of  the  Presby- 
tery was  to  be  against  him,  and  he  therefore  thought  it  expedient 
to  make  a  show  of  submission ;  and  he  promised  to  resign  on  the 
condition  "  that  when  the  Presbytery  should  be  in  readiness  to 
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settle  the  said  parish  with  a  man  agreeable  to  the  PreBbytery,  he 
should  give  way  without  trouble  or  disturbance."     With  this  the 
Presbytery  was  satisfied,  and  the  proceedings  came  to  an  end.  He 
was  apparantly  left  unmolested  until  February  1721,  whenoertam 
complaints  were  made  against  him,  and  against  the  ministers  of 
Dores  and  Qlen-Urquhart,  who  were  also  Episcopalians.    Again 
the  matter  was  brought  up  on  5th  September  1721,  when  it  was 
resolved  to  make  a  Presbyterial  visitation  of  Daviot  on  3rd  Oc- 
tober— Mr  James  Leslie,  minister,  of  Moy,  being  appointed  to 
preach  at  Daviot  on  17th  September,  and  intimate  the  visitation ; 
and  Mr  Farquhar  Beaton,  Croy,  to  perform  the  same  duties  at 
Dunlichity  on  1st  October.     These  gentlemen  met  with  a  warm  re- 
ception.    Mr  Leslie  reports : — 

'*  Upon  the  17th  of  September  1721,  I  came  to  the  church  of 
Daviot  prepared  to  preach  there,  according  to  appointment,  at  the 
ordinary  time.  I  b^gan  worship,  having  but  a  very  few  hearers, 
the  body  of  the  congregation  sitting  at  a  hill-side  near  the  church. 
As  I  proceeded  in  worship  I  was  interrupted,  and  the  hearers 
disturbed,  by  the  throwing  of  stones  in  at  the  door,  windows,  and 
through  the  open  roof  of  the  church.  Whereupon,  being  obliged 
for  oui  safety  to  remove,  I  continued  the  rest  of  the  divine  wordbip 
in  a  comer  of  the  church-yard,  with  no  small  disturbance  and 
hazard,  both  to  myself  and  hearers." 

"  Upon  the  tirst  day  of  October,"  reports  Mr  Beaton,  "  I  re- 
paired to  the  Church  of  Dunlichity,  prepared  to  preach  there 
according  to  appointment;  and  considering  what  maltreatment 
Mr  Leslie  met  with  at  Daviot,  and  suspecting  that  few  of  the 
parishioners  of  Dunlichity  would  attend  worship,  some  of  my  own 
parishioners  followed  me  to  that  place.  With  some  difficulty  I 
gott  access  to  the  church,  and  had  no  sooner  begun  worshipe  than 
by  stones  thrown  in,  the  pulpit  was  broke  about  me,  and  some  of 
my  parishioners  wounded.  Being  obliged  to  remove  for  our  safety, 
we  were  assaulted  by  a  multitude  of  men  and  women,  with  swordiB, 
staves,  and  stones,  some  of  our  number  wounded,  and  others  bar- 
barously beaten." 

This  was  something  to  daunt  the  bravest  spirit ;  but  the 
members  of  Presbytery  still  ventured  within  the  bounds  of  the 
troublesome  parish,  and  met  at  Daviot  on  3rd  October,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  heritors,  wadsetters,  and  other  parishioners, 
including  the  Laird  of  Mackintosh,  William  Mackintosh  of  Aber- 
arder,  Farquhar  Macgillivray  of  Dunmaglass,  Angus  Shaw  of 
Tordarroch,  Donald  Macbean  of  Faillie,  Angus  Macintosh  of  Coi* 
clachie,  the  Laird  of  Flichity  (whose  name   is   not  given),  and 
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^'  great  numbers  of  the  pari8hioners."t  The  Presbytery  explained 
to  the  people  that  they  had  come  "  to  confer  with  them  anent  the 
ezpeditious  and  comfortable  settlement  of  a  gospel  minister  in 
these  united  parishes,  which  they  must  look  upon  as  legally 
?acant ;"  and  referred  to  the  act  of  the  Committee  of  Assembly  in 
1694,  and  Mr  Michael's  demission  in  1717.  Dunmaglass,  on  behalf 
of  the  parishioners,  an&wered  that  Mr  Michael  had  been  their 
minister  "without  having  aught  to  say  against  him  since 
his  incumbency,"  and  craved  that  he  should  be  left  with  them ; 
and  the  minister  himself  gave  in  a  paper  arguing  that  the 
parish  had  never  been  properly  declared  vacant,  and  that 
he  was  no  intruder.  The  Presbytery,  looking  to  the  treat- 
ment which  Messrs  Leslie  and  Beaton  had  received,  and  probably 
dreading  violence  themselves,  adjourned  to  meet  next  day  at  Inver- 
ness ;  and  at  this  second  meeting  Mr  Michael  presented  a  petition, 
in  which,  after  a  discussion  of  the  questions  at  issue,  he  "  intreats 
the  reverend  brethem  to  take  his  age  and  great  family  and  mean 
circumstances  in  the  world,  and  the  law  troubles  he  met  with  from 
Provost  Clarke  and  as  yet  by  his  represeutatives,  so  to  heart  as  to 
give  him  some  time  in  his  foresaid  charge,  which,  by  the  course  of 
nature,  cannot  be  long." 

The  meeting,  after  long  deliberation,  appointed  the  ministers 
of  Inverness  to  lay  the  whole  circumstances  before  Mr  Duncan 
Forbes,  advocate,  (afterwards  the  well-known  Lord  President), 
who  was  then  at  Culloden,  and  to  obtain  his  opinion  and  advice, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  lay  before  him  an  extract  of  the  Com- 
mittee's Act  of  1694,  which  found  Daviot  vacant.  But  the  &tes 
were  evidently  on  the  side  of  the  poor  old  minister.  The 
Moderator  wrote  to  Edinburgh  for  an  extract  of  the  Act  of  1694, 
but  the  reply  received  was  that  no  such  extract  could  be  given,  as 
the  minutes  of  the  Committee  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1701. 
At  meeting  after  meeting,  the  case  was  brought  up  without  any  pro- 
gress being  made  ;  while  on  6th  February  1722  a  letter  was  read 
from  The  Mackintosh  and  sundry  other  gentlemen  of  the  parish, 
"  earnestly  intreating  the  Presbyteries  forbearance  with  Maister 
Michael  Fraser,  and  obliging  themselves  to  an  active  concurrence 
with  the  Presbytery  in  the  event  of  his  death,  which,  now  in  the 
course  of  nature,  cannot  be  long."  The  Presbytery  resolved  to 
report  the  matter  to  the  next  Synod  *'  and  in  the  meantime  they 
appoint  Mr  Macbean  and  Mr  Shaw  in  name  of  the  Presbytery  to 
write  to  the  Laird  of  Mackintosh  a  return  to  the  said  letter, 
and  remonstrate  to  him  the  usuage  and  rude  treatment  "  given  to 
the  minister  in  the  previous  harvest. 
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This  is  the  last  reference  I  find  to  the  case  in  the  records  of 
the  Pi^esbytery.     The  poor  old  minister  stuck  to  his  charge  till 
April  1726,  when,  after  a  stormy  career  of  fifby-foar  years  in  the 
parish,  death  gave  the  summons  against  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  during  which  the 
records  are  quiet  regarding  him,  were  really  a  period  of  (leace  sod 
comfort  to  him.     His  death,  however,  did  not  bring  about  tbe 
anticipated  peace  in  the  parish  ;  for,  when  the  Rev.  Lachlan  Sliaw 
of  Cawdor  (the  historian  of  the  Province  of  Moray),  went  to  declare 
the  church  vacant  on  22nd  May  1726,  he  had  to  report  to  the 
Presbytery  "  that  he  found  great  numbers,  some  in  the  churchyard, 
others  in  tlie  open  fields,  with  the  kirk  door  locked,   the  key 
carried  off,  and  could  not  be  found  ;  while  the  people  behaved  so 
rudely  that  he  could  not  worship  in  the  churchyard  without  bemg 
disturbed  by  them  ;  and  so  returned  home."     Long  after  his  death 
the  memory  of  kind  Mr  Michael  remained  green  in  the  parish ;  and 
it  is  only  by  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Episcopacy,  and  his 
great  influence  over  bis  people,  that  we  can  account  for  the  hct 
that,  contrary  to  the  rule  in  other  parts  of  the  Highlands,  from 
his  time  until  now  Strathnaim  has  not  been  without  a  consider- 
able number  of  native  Gaelic-speaking  Episcopalians  within  its 
bounds 

Mr  Eraser  not  only  *'  limned  and  painted,"  but  he  fdso  made 
a  small  venture  in  literature,  by  publishing  a  bermon  on  '*  Christ's 
Kingdom."  Of  his  six  sons  and  ^ve  daughters,  one  son^ — Robert 
— took  to  the  sea,  and  on  board  the  war  ship  ''Pearle"  fought 
for  that  King  for  whom  his  father  refused  to  pray. 

17th  March  1886. 

On  this  date  Dr  Ogilvie  Grant,  Inverness,  was  elected  an  or- 
dinary member  of  the  Society  ;  and  after  transacting  some  routine 
business,  Mr  John  Macdouald,  supervisor,  Dingwall,  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper  on 

SMUGGLING  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

The  origin  of  distillation  is  .surrounded  by  doubt  and  nn- 
ceii^inty,  like  the  origin  of  many  other  im]K>rtant  inventions  and 
discoveiies.  Tradition  ascribes  it  fo  Osiris,  the  great  god,  and, 
perhaps,  the  first  King  of  Egypt,  who  in  said  to  have  reclaimed 
the  P^g}'ptian8  from  barbarism,  and  to  have  taught  them  agriculture 
and  various  arts  and  sciences.      Whether  the  tradition  lie  true  or 
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not»  all  will  admit  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  the  conception  whidi 
ascribed  to  the  gods  the  glory  of  having  first  reveiJed  to  poor 
humanity  the  secret  of  distilling  the  water  of  life,  as  aqua  vikB  or 
nisge-beatha,  whose  virtues,  as  a  source  of  solace,  of  comfort,  of 
cheer,  and  of  courage,  have  been  so  universally  recognised  and 
appreciated.     Truly,  such  a  gift  was  worthy  of  the  gods. 

But  however  beautiful  the  tradition  of  Osiris,  and  however 
much  in  accord  with  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  the  idea  that 
the  gods  first  taught  man  the  art  of  distillation,  a  rival  claim  has 
been  set  up  for  the  origin  of  the  invention.  It  does  not  require 
a  Very  lively  imagination  to  picture  some  of  the  gods  disrelishing 
their  mild  nectar,  seeking  more  ardent  and  stimulating  drink, 
visiting  the  haunts  of  men  a^r  the  golden  barley  had  been  garnered, 
and  engaging  in  a  little  smuggling  on  their  own  account.  But 
even  this  reasonable  view  will  not  be  accepted  without  challenge. 
The  BrUanniea  Encydopediti^  in  its  article  on  alcohol — ^not 
written  by  Professor  Robertson  Smith  —  states  that  the  art 
of  separating  alcohol  from  fermented  liquors,  which  appears  to 
liave  been  known  in  the  fax  East,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
IB  supposed  to  have  been  first  known  to  and  practised  by  the 
Chinese,  whence  the  knowledge  of  the  art  travelled  westward. 
Thus  we  find  the  merit  of  the  invention  disputed  between  the  gods 
and  the  Chinese.  I  am  myself  half  inclined  in  favour  of  the 
**  Heathen  Chinee.''  That  ingenious  people  who,  in  the  hoariest 
antiquity,  invented  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  porcelain,  the 
mariner's  compass,  the  art  of  block-printing  and  the  composition 
of  gunpowder,  may  well  be  allowed  the  merit  of  having  invented 
the  art  of  distilling  alcohol.  Osiris  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  agriculture  of  Egypt,  and  among  the  Chinese,  agriculture  has 
been  honoured  and  encouraged  beyond  every  other  species  of  in- 
dustry. So  that  if  the  Egyptian  grew  his  barley,  the  Chinaman 
grew  his  rice,  from  which  the  Japanese  at  the  present  day  distil 
their  sakd.  Instead  of  being  an  inestimable  blessing  bestowed  by 
the  gods,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  art  of  distilling  alcohol,  like 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  may  be  traced  to  the  heathen  Chinese, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  curses  ever  inflicted 
on  mankind.  Where  doctors  differ,  it  would  be  vain  to  dogmatise, 
and  on  such  a  point  every  one  must  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind.  Whether  we  can  agree  as  to  alcohol  being  a  blessing  or  a 
curse,  we  can  agree  that  the  origin  of  distillation  is  at  least 
doubtful,  and  that,  pevhaps,  no  record  of  it  exists. 

Early  menCion  is  nuide  in  the  Bible  of  strong  drink  as  dis- 
tinguished from  wine.     Aaron  was  prohibited  from  drinking  wine 

VI 
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or  strong  drink  when  going  into  the  T&bemAcle.  David  complainB 
that  be  was  the  song  of  the  drmkere  of  strong  drink.  Lemuel's 
mother  warns  her  son  af^net  the  use  of  strong  drink,  and  advises 
him  to  "  Qive  strong  drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and 
wine  unto  him  that  is  heavy  of  heart  Let  him  drink  &nd  forget 
his  poverty,  and  remember  his  misery  no  more"  -words  which, 
with  characteristic  tact  and  unerring  good  taste,  our  own  National 
Bard  used  as  motto  for  "  Scotch  Drink,"  and  paraphrased  so  ex- 
quisitely : — 

"  Gie  him  strong  drink  until  he  wink,  . 

That's  sinking  in  despair ; 
An'  liquor  guid  to  fire  his  bluid. 
That's  prest  wi'  grief  an'  care  ; 
There  let  him  bouse  and  deep  carouse, 

Wi*  butnpeni  flowing  o'er, 
Till  he  forgets  his  luves  and  debts, 
An'  minds  hia  griefs  no  more  " 

But  the  strong  drink  of  the  Bible  was  not  obtained  by  distillation. 
The  Hebrew  word  "  Yayin  "  means  the  wine  of  the  grape,  and  is  in- 
variably rendered  "  wine,"  which  was  generally  diluted  before  use. 
The  word  "Shech&r,"  which  is  rendered  "strong  drink,"  is  used  to 
denote  dale  unne  and  boHey  wme,  which  were  fermented  liquors 
sufficiently  potent  to  cause  intoxication,  and  wei«  made  by  the 
E^ptians  from  the  earliest  times.  The  early  Hebrews  were 
evidently  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  distillation. 

MvjtpraU  states  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  ancients 
having  been  acquainted  with  alcohol  or  ardent  spirits,  that,  in  fact, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  contrary,  and  that  distillation 
was  unknown  to  them.  He  quotes  the  case  of  Diosooridee,  a 
physician  of  the  time  of  Nero  (a.d.,  64-68)  who  in  extracting 
quicksilver  from  cinnabar,  luted  a  cloee  cover  of  stoneware  to  tiie 
top  of  his  pot,  thus  showing  that  he  was  unacquainted  wiUi  the 
method  of  attaching  a  receiver,  itutprall  further  statea  that 
neither  poets,  historians,  naturalists,  nor  medical  men  make  the 
slightest  allusion  to  ardent  spirita.  This  is  more  significant  as  the 
earliest  poets  and  historians  make  constant  references  to  vrine 
and  ale,  dilat«  on  their  virtues,  and  describe  the  mode  of  their 
manu&cture. 

The  Kgyptians,  however,  are  said  to  have  practiBed  the  art  of 
distillation  in  the  time  of  Diocleeian  (a.d.  204-305),  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  commuDicated  it  to  the  Babylonians  and  Hebrews, 
who  transmitted  it  westward  to  the  Thracians,  and    Celtae  of 
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Spain  and  Qaul ;  but  it  wa8  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  distillation  of  aromatic  waters  is  said  to  have  been 
known  from  very  i^emote  times  to  the  Arabians.  The  word 
"  alcohol"  is  Arabic,  meaning  oriji^nally  ''  fine  powder/'  and  be- 
coming gradually  to  mean  ''  essence/'  '<  pure  spirit/'  the  '*  very 
heart's  blood,"  as  Burns  says  of  John  Barleycorn.  You  remember 
the  exclamation  of  poor  Gassio  when  he  sobered  down  after  his 
drunken  row — "  O  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no 
name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil !"  We  have  now  got 
a  name  for  the  intoxicating  element  of  fermented  liquors,  and  call 
it  alcohol^  which  may  go  some  way  to  prove  that  the  Arabians 
were  early  acquainted  with  the  art  of  distillation.  A  rude  kind 
of  still,  which  is  yet  employed,  has  been  used  for  distilling  spirits 
in  Geylon  from  time  immemorial,  and  Gaptain  Gook  found  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  Islands  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
distilling  spirits  from  alcoholic  infusions. 

It  is  said  the  art  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Moors  of  Spain  about  1150.  Abucasis,  who  lived  about  that 
time,  is  spoken  of  as  the  first  western  philosopher  who  taught  the 
art  of  distillation,  as  applied  to  the  preparation  of  spirits.  In  the 
following  century  Amoldus  de  Villa  Nova,  a  chemist  and  physician, 
describes  distilled  spirit,  and  states  that  it  was  called  by  some  the 
*'  water  of  life ;"  and  about  the  same  time  Raymond  Lully,  a 
chemist,  noticed  a  mode  of  producing  intoxicating  spirit  by  dis- 
tillation. But  for  my  purpose  the  most  interesting  fiM^t  is  that 
shortly  after  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  in  1170,  the 
English  found  the  Irish  in  the  habit  of  making  and  drinking  aqua 
vii4B.  Whether  the  Irish  Gelts  claim  to  have  brought  the  know- 
ledge of  the  art  from  their  original  seat  in  the  far  East,  or  to  have 
more  repently  received  it  from  Spain  I  do  not  know,  but,  without 
having  access  to  purely  Irish  sources  of  information,  this  is  the 
earliest  record  I  find  of  distilled  spirits  having  been  manufactured 
or  used  in  the  British  Islands.  Whether  Highlanders  will  allow 
the  Irish  claim  to  Gssian  or  not,  I  fear  it  must  be  allowed  they 
have  a  prior  claim  to  the  use  of  whisky.  *  Ui8ge4>eatha  is  no  doubt  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Latin  aqtia  vitas  (water  of  life),  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  acqtia  vUe  (water  of  the  vine).  *'The  monasteries 
being  the  archives  of  science,  and  the  original  dispensaries  of  medi- 
cine, it  is  a  natural  surmise  that  the  term  acqiLa  vUe  was  there  cor- 
rupted into  the  Latin  and  universal  appellation,  aqtuivUas  (water  of 

*  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  Mr  Skene*!  '<  Foor 
Ancient  Books  of  Wales,"  the  Gael  are  in  some  of  ttie  6th  or  7th  centary 
poems  caUed  «distiUers,"  «  furnace  distillers,'*  *<kiln.distiUer8." 
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life)  from  its  salutary  and  beneficial  effects  as  a  medicine ;  and 
from  the  Latin  tongue  being  the  general  conveyancer  of  scientific  dis- 
covery, as  well  as  of  familiar  correspondence,  the  term  aqvM  vita 
may  have  crept  into  common  use  to  signify  an  indefinite  distilled 
spirit,  in  contradistinction  to  acqua  vite,  the  mere  extract  of  the 
grape/' — (MuspraU,)  Whisky  is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  Qaelic 
uiage  or  uisge-beatha.  The  virtues  of  Irish  whisky,  and  directions 
for  making  it,  both  simple  and  compound,  are  fully  recorded  in  the 
Red  Book  of  Ossory,  compiled  aboat  500  years  ago.  Uisge-beatha 
was  first  used  in  Ireland  as  medicine,  and  was  considered  a  panacea 
for  all  disorders.  The  physicians  recommended  it  to  patients  in- 
discriminately, for  preserving  health,  dissipating  humours,  strength- 
ening the  heart,  curing  colic,  dropsy,  palsy,  <bc.,  and  even  for  pro- 
longing existence  itself  beyond  the  common  limit.  It  appears  to 
have  been  used  at  one  time  to  inspire  heroism,  as  opium  has  been 
used  among  the  Turks.  An  Irish  knight,  named  Savage,  about 
1350,  previously  to  engaging  in  battle  ordered  to  each  soldier  a 
large  draught  of  aqusrvitae.  Four  hundred  years  ]ater  we  find 
Bums  claiming  a  similar  virtue  for  Highland  whisky : — 

"  But  bring  a  Scotsman  firae  his  hill, 
Clap  in  Ms  cheek  a  Highland  gill, 
Say,  such  is  royal  George's  will, 

An  there's  the  foe, 
He  has  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow." 

And  again  in  that  "  tale  of  truth,"  "Tam  o'  Shanter  "— 

"  Wi'  tippenny  we  fear  nae  evil ; 
Wi'  usquebae  we'll  face  the  devil." 

A  similar  idea  is  expressed  in  Strath-mathaisidh's  Gaelic 
Song,  "Comunn  an  Uisge-bheatha:" — 

"  Bidh  iad  \ka  misnich  'us  cruadail, 
Gu  h-aigiontach  brisg  gu  tuasaid, 
Chuireadh  aon  fhichead  'san  uair  sin 
Teailach  Buadh  fo'n  chrdn  duinn." 

By  this  time  you  are  wondering  what  has  become  of  the 
smugglers  and  Highland  whisky.  Although  I  did  not  expect  to 
find  that  Adam,  who,  of  course,  spoke  Gaelic  and  was  no  doubt  a 
thorough  Highlander,  had  engaged  in  smuggling  outside  the  walls 
of  Eden,  or  that  the  plucky  Maclean,  who  sailed  a  boat  of  his  own 
at  the  Flood,  had  an  anchor  of  good  old  Highland  whisky  on 
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boaid,  yet,  when  I  innocently  undertook  to  write  this  paper,  I 
most  admit  that  I  was  under  the  impression  that  there  was  some 
notice  of  Highland  whisky  long  before  the  12th  century.  I  had 
in  view  Ossian,  sometime  in  the  third  or  fourth  century,  spreading 
the  feast  and  sending  round  the  ''  shell  of  joy  "  brimming  with  real 
Hif^hland  uisge-beatha,  ''yellowed  with  peat  reek  and  mellowed 
with  age.**  After  some  investigation,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Fingalians  regaled  themselves  with  a/e  or  mectdf  not  with 
whisky.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  had  whisky.  The 
''shell  of  joy"  went  round  in  stormy  Lochlin  as  well  as  in 
streamy  Morven,  and  we  know  that  aJe  was  the  favourite  drink 
of  the  Scandinavians  before  and  after  death.  "In  the  halls 
of  our  father,  Balder,  we  shall  be  drinking  ale  out  of  the 
hollow  skulls  of  our  enemies,"  sang  fierce  Lodbrog.  The  scallop- 
shell  may  seem  small  for  mighty  draughts  of  ale,  but  our  ances- 
tors knew  how  to  brew  their  ale  strons  and,  as  to  the  size  of 
the  shell,  we  learn  from  Juvenal  that  in  his  time  shells  were  used 
by  the  Romans  for  drinking  wine.  Egyptian  ale  was  nearly 
equal  to  wine  in  strength  and  flavour,  and  the  Spaniards  manu- 
&ctured  ale  of  such  strength  and  quality  that  it  would  keep  for  a 
considerable  time.  However  anxious  to  believe  the  contrary,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  Ossian's  shell  was  never  filled  with  real  uisge- 
beatha.  But  surely,  I  thought.  Lady  Macbeth  must  have  given  an 
extra  glass  or  two  of  strong  whisky  to  Duncan's  grooms  at  Inver- 
ness, when  they  slept  so  soundly  on  the  night  of  that  terrible 
murder.  I  find  that  she  only  "drugged  their  possets,"  which 
were  composed  of  hot  milk  poured  on  ale  or  sack,  and  mixed 
with  honey,  ^^gs,  and  other  ingredients.  At  dinner  the  day  after 
the  murder  Macbeth  calls  for  tointf, — "give  me  some  wine,  fill 
full :"  so  that  wine,  not  whisky,  was  drunk  at  dinner  in  Inverness 
800  years  ago.  There  is  no  mention  of  whisky  in  Jfctcbetht  or  for 
centuries  after,  but  we  may  safely  conclude  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  process  of  distillation  must  have  been  obtained  very  early  from 
Ireland,  where  whisky  was  distilled  and  drunk  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

At  a  very  remote  period  Highlanders  made  incisions  in  birch 
trees  in  spring,  and  collected  the  juice,  which  fermented  and  became 
a  gentle  stimulant.  Most  of  us,  when  boys,  have  had  our  favourite 
birch  tree,  and  enjoyed  the  fion.  The  Highlanders  also  prepared 
a  liquor  from  the  mountain  heath,  lightfbot,  in  his  Flora  Scotica, 
(1777)  says — "  Formerly  the  young  tops  of  the  heather  are  said  to 
have  been  used  alone  to  brew  a  kind  of  ale,  and  even  now 
I  was  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Islay  and  Jura  still  continue 
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to  brew  a  rery  potable  liquor  by  mixing  two- thirds  of  the  tops  of 
heather  to  one-third  of  malt     It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Britain 
was  once  celebrated  for  honey,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that,  when 
in  full  bloom  and  laden  with  honey,  a  fermentable  infusion  oould  be 
obtained  from  heather  tops.     Alcohol  cannot,  however,  be  obtained 
except  from  a  saccharine  basis,  and  I  fear  that  any  beverage 
which  could  have  been  extracted  from  heather  itself  must  hafe 
been  of  a  very  teetotal  character.      Mixed  with  malt  something 
might  be  got  out  of  it.     Now  heather  is  only  used  by  smug^en 
in  the  bottom  of  their  mash-tun  for  draining  purposes.     I  have 
often  wondered  whether  Nature  intended  that  our  extensive  heaths 
should  be  next  to  useless.     The  earliest  mention  of  the  drinking 
and  manufacture  of  whisky  in  the  ELighlands  is  found  in  the 
famous  '*  Statutes  of  Icolm-Eill"  which  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Island  Chiefe  in  1609.     The  Statutes,  as  summarised  in  Gregory's 
Western  Highlands  and  Islands,  are  quoted  in  Mackenzie's  History 
of  the  Macdonalds.     ''The  fifth  Statute  proceeded  upon  the  nar- 
rative, that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  great  poverty  of  the 
Isles,  and  of  the  cnielty  and   inhuman   barbarity   practised  in 
their  feuds,  was  their  inordinate  love  of  strong  wines  and  aqua- 
vitsB,  which  they  purchased  partly  from  dealers  among  themselves, 
partly  from  merdiants  belonging  to  the  mainland.     Power  was, 
ther^ore,  given  to  any  person  whatever  to  seize,  without  pay- 
ment, any  wine  or  aqua-vitse  imported  for   sale   by    a    native 
merchant ;  and  if  any  Islander  should  buy  any  of  the  prohibited 
articles  from  a  mainland  trader,  he  was  to  incur  the  penalty  of 
forty  pounds  for  the  first  offence,  one  hundred  for  tJbe  second, 
and  for  the  third  the  loss  of  his  whole  possessions  and  moveable 
goods.     It  was,  however,  declared  to  be  lawful  for  an  individual 
to  brew  as  much  aqua-viteB  as  his  own  &mily  might  require ;    and 
the  barons  and  wealthy  gentlemen  were  permitted  to  purchase  in 
the  Lowlands  the  wine  and  other  liquors  required  for  their  private 
consumption." 

For  some  time  after  this,  claret  appears  to  have  been  the 
favourite  drink.  The  author  of  Scotland  Social  and  Domestie, 
states  that  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  1609  against  the 
importation  and  consumption  of  wine,  the  consumption  of  claret 
continued,  and  the  Privy  Council  in  1616  passed  an  **  Act  agans 
the  drinking  of  Wynes  in  the  Yllis,"  as  follows : — 

''  Forsamekle  as  the  grite  and  extraordinar  excesse  in  drink- 
ing of  wyne  commonlie  vsit  amangis  the  commonis  and  tenentis  of 
the  yllis  is  not  onlie  ane  occasioun  of  the  beastlie  and  barbarous 
cruelties  and  inhumaniteis  that  fallis  oute  amongis  thame  to  the 
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offions  and  displesour  of  Gk)d  and  contempt  of  law  and  justice,  bot 
with  that  it  drawis  nvmberis  of  thame  to  miserable  neoessite  and 
powertie  sua  that  they  ar  constravnit  quhen  they  want  of  thair 
nichtbouris.  i*'or  remeid  quhairof  the  Lords  of  Secret  Counsell 
statvtis  and  ordains,  that  nane  of  the  tenentis  and  commonis  of 
the  Yllis  sail  at  ony  tyme  heirefter  buy  or  drink  ony  wynes  in  the 
Yllis  or  continent  nixt  adiacent,  vnder  the  pane  of  twenty  poundis 
to  be  incurrit  be  every  contra venare  toties  quoUea.  The  ane 
half  of  the  said  pane  to  the  King's  Maiestie  and  the  vther  half 
to  their  maisteris  and  landislordis  and  chiftanes.  Commanding 
heirby  the  maisteris  landislordis  and  chiftanes  to  the  sadis  ten- 
entis and  commonis  euery  ane  of  thame  within  thair  awine  boundis 
to  sie  thir  present  act  preceislie  and  inviolabb'e  kept,  and  the 
contravenaris  to  be  accordinglie  pvnist  and  to  vplifb  the  panis  of 
the  contravenaries  to  mak  rekning  and  payment  of  the  ane  halff 
of  the  said  panes  in  Maiesteis  exchequir  yierlie  and  to  apply  the 
vther  halff  of  the  saidis  panes  to  thair  awne  vse.'' 

In  1622  a  more  stringent  measure  was  passed,  termed  an  "  Act 
that  nane  send  wynes  to  the  His,''  as  follows  : — 

**  Forsamekle  as  it  is  vnderstand  to  the  Lordis  of  secreit  coun- 
sell that  one  of  the  cheiff  caussis  whilk  procuris  the  continewance 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  His  in  their  barbarous  and  inciuile  form 
of  leeving  is  the  grite  quantitie  of  wynes  yeirlie  caryed  to  the  His 
with  the  vnsatiable  desire  quhair  of  the  saidis  inhabitants  are  so 
far  possesst,  that  quhen  their  arryvis  ony  ship  or  other  veshell  thair 
with  wynes  they  spend  bothe  dayis  and  nightis  in  thair  excesse  of 
drinking,  and  seldome  do  they  leave  thair  drinking  so  lang  ai  thair 
is  ony  of  the  wyne  rest  and  sua  that  being  overcome  with  drink 
thair  fallis  out  money  inconvenientis  amangis  thame  to  the  brek  of 
his  Maiesteis  peace.  And  quihairas  the  cheftanes  and  principallis  of 
the  clannis  in  the  yllis  ar  actit  to  take  suche  ordour  with  thair 
tenentis  as  nane  of  thame  be  sufferit  to  drink  wynes,  yitt 
so  long  as  thair  is  ony  wynes  caryed  to  the  His  thay  will 
hardlie  be  withdrane  from  thair  evil  custome  of  drinking, 
bot  will  follow  the  same  and  continew  thairin  whensoeuir  thay  may 
find  the  occasioun.  For  remeid  quhairof  in  tyme  comeing  the 
Lordis  of  secreit  Counsell  ordanis  lettres  to  be  direct  to  command 
charge  and  inhibite  all  and  sindrie  marsheantis,  ikipparis  and 
awnaris  of  shippis  and  veshells,  be  oppin  proclamation  at  all 
places  neidful,  that  nane  of  them  presoume  nor  tak  vpon  hand 
to  carye  and  transporte  mlj  wynes  to  the  His,  nor  to  sell  the 
same  to  the  inhabitantis  of  the  His,  except  se  mekle  as  is  allowed 
to  the  principall  chiftanes  and  gentlemen  of  the  His,  vnder  the 
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pane  of  oonfiicatioim  of  the  whole  wjnes  so  to  be  caryed  and 
■told  in  the  His  aganis  the  tenoar  of  this  proclamatioim^  or  eli 
of  the  availl  and  pryoeis  of  the  same  to  his  Maiestaes  yBe.** 

"  lliese  repressiye  measares,"  the  author  oontinues,  "  deprived 
the  Hebrideans  of  the  wines  of  Bordeaux,  but  did  not  renda 
them  more  temperate.    They  had  reoouTBo  to  more  potent  bever- 
ages.    Their  ancestors  extracted  a  spirit  from  the  mountain  heath; 
they  now  distilled  nsque-beatha  or  whisky.     Whisky  became  a 
greater  favourite  than  claret,  and  was  drunk  copiously,  not  only 
in  the  Hebrides,  but  throughout  the  Highlands.     It  did  not  be- 
come common  in  the  Lowlands  until  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century.     The  Lowland  baron  or  yeoman  who  relished  a  liqoar 
more  powerful  than  claret  formerly  used  rum  or  brandy." 

Whidcy  was  little  used  among  the  better  classes  for  upwards 
of  a  hundred  years  after  this.    ''  1^  1780,"  says  the  same  author, 
"  claret  was  imported  free  of  duty,  and  was  much  used  among  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  the  price  being  about  fivepence  the  bottle. 
Noblemen  stored  hogsheads  of  claret  in  their  halls,  making  them 
patent  to  all  visitors,  guests  received  a  cup  of  wine  when  they 
entered,  and  another  on  their  departure.      The  potations  of  those 
who  frequented  dinner-parties  were  enormous ;  persons  who  could 
not  drink  remained  at  home.     A  landlord  was  considered  inhospit- 
able who  permitted  any  of  his  guests  to  retire  without  their  requir- 
ing the  assistance  of  his  servants.     Those  who  tarried  for  the  night, 
found  in  their  bedrooms  a  copious  supply  of  ale,  wine,  and  brandy 
to  allay  the  thirst  superinduced  by  their  previous  potations.     Thoee 
who  insisted  on  returning  home  were  rendered  still  more  incapable 
of  prosecuting  their  journeys  by  being  compelled,  according  to  the 
inexorable  usage,  to  swallow  a  deoeh-anrdoruis^   or  stirrup-cup^ 
which  was  commonly  a  vessel  of  very  formidable  dimensions." 

That  claret  was  the  favourite  drink  among  the  better  clasaes 
to  the  end  of  last  century  is  remarkably  corroborated  by  Bunis'a 
song  of  "  The  Whistle  "— 

<'  The  dinner  being  over  the  claret  they  ply, 
And  every  new  cork  is  a  new  spring  of  joy." 

The  competitors  having  drunk  six  bottles  of  claret  each,  Gleu- 
riddle,  ''a  high-ruling  elder,  left  the  foul  business  to  folks  lee 
divine."  Maxwelton  and  Craigdarroch  continued  the  contest  and 
drank  one  or  two  bottles  more,  Craigdarroch  winning  the  whistle. 
Bums  is  said  to  have  drank  a  bottle  of  rum  and  one  of  brandy 
during  the  contest.  There  is  a  Highland  story  which  would  make 
a  good  companion  to  the  foregoing  Lowland  picture.     The  time  is 
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much  later,  perhaps  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  beverage  whisky. 
The  laird  of  Milniur,  near  AJness,  visited  his  neighbour  the  laird 
of  Nonikiln.  Time  wore  on,  and  the  visit  was  prolonged  until 
late  at  night.  At  last  the  sugar  got  done,  and  toddy  is  not  very 
palatable  without  sugar.  In  those  days  no  shop  was  nearer  than 
Tain  or  Dingwall,  and  it  was  too  late  to  send  anywhere  for  a  sup- 
ply. Convivialities  were  threatened  with  an  abrupt  termination, 
when  a  happy  thought  found  its  way  into  Nonikiln's  befogged 
brain.  He  had  bee-hives  in  the  garden,  and  honey  was  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  sugar.  A  skep  was  fetched  in,  the  bees  were 
robbed,  and  the  toddy  bowl  was  replenished.  The  operation  was  re- 
peated until  the  bees,  revived  by  the  warmth  of  the  room,  showed 
signs  of  activity,  and  stung  their  spoilers  into  sobriety.  Dr  Aird, 
Creich,  I  understand,  relates  this  story  with  great  gusto. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  till  the  latter  part  of  last  century, 
wine,  ale,  rum,  and  brandy  were  more  used  than  whisky.  Ian 
Lorn,  who  died  about  1710,  in  his  song  '^  Moch  's  mi  'g  eiridh  'sa 
Mhaduinn  "  mentions  *'  gucagan  fion,"  but  makes  no  reference  to 
whisky.  Lord  Lovat  having  occasion  to  entertain  24  guests  at 
Beaufort  in  1739,  writes— '*  I  have  ordered  John  Forbes  to  send 
in  horses  for  all  Leushlan  Macintosh's  wine,  and  for  six  dozen  of  the 
Spanish  wine.'' — (Transactions,  YoL  XII).  Colonel  Stewart  of 
Garth  writing  about  1820,  says — "Till  within  the  last  30  years, 
whisky  was  less  used  in  the  Highlands  than  rum  and  brandy,  which 
were  smuggled  from  the  West  Coast.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning, 
or  rather  towards  the  middle  of  last  century  that  spirits  of  any  kind 
were  so  much  drank  as  ale,  which  was  then  the  universal  beverage. 
Every  account  and  tradition  go  to  prove  that  ale  was  the  principal 
drink  among  the  country  people,  and  French  wines  and  brandy 
among  the  gentry.  Mr  Stewart  of  Crossmount,  who  lived  till  his 
104th  year,  informed  me  that  in  his  youth  strong  frothing  ale  from 
the  cask  was  the  common  beverage.  It  was  drunk  from  a  circular 
shallow  cup  with  two  handles.  Those  of  the  gentry  were  of  silver, 
and  those  used  by  the  common  people  were  of  variegated  woods. 
Small  cups  were  used  for  spirits.  Whisky  house  is  a  term  un- 
known in  Caelic.  A  public-house  is  called  Tigh-Leanne,  f.e.,  ale 
house.  In  addition  to  the  authority  of  Mr  Stewart,  I  have  that 
of  men  of  perfect  veracity  and  great  intelligence  regarding  every- 
thing connected  with  their  native  country.  In  the  early  part  of 
their  recollections,  and  in  the  time  of  their  fathers,  the  whisky 
drank  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire  was  brought  principally 
from  the  Lowlands.  A  ballad  composed  on  an  ancestor  of  mine 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  describes  the  laird's  jovial  and  hosoit- 


x,  can  DegMO 
Duunofoctnre  and  use  of  whisky  mnat  luti 
latter  part  of  last  century.  This  ia  ( 
quantities  charged  with  Excise  duty. 
Excise  duty  was  first  laid  on  whisky  it 
in  Scotland  being  2d.,  3d.,  and  4d.,  p 
materials  from  which  the  spirits  were  i 
the  amount  of  duty  paid  nntil  1707,  i 
£lt)10  15b.  lid.,  representing  about  1( 
tion  being  990,000.  Mo  record  of  th 
until  1724,  when  duty  was  3d.  and  & 
gallons  were  charged,  the  duty  »nioun 
the  population  being  little  over  one 
population  was  3,866,631,  thegallons  of 
and  the  duly  £3,311,660.  IOb.  Since 
population  of  Scotland  has  increased  ne&i 
of  spirite  charged  for  home  consumption 
amount  of  duty  over  nine  hundred  and 
portion  to  population,  the  |>eople  of  Si 
eleven  times  as  much  whisky  as  they  di 
our  forefathers  most  have  been  mnch  mi 
must  have  drunk  more  foreign  wines  ai 
hare  very  eztensiTely  evaded  the  Excisi 
Although  much  of  the  whisky  n 
must  have  been  distilled  on  a  small  a 
which  it  was  consumed,  there  is  ear 
tilleriea.  In  1690  reference  is  made  t 
of  AquavitT."  on  tho  !■"''  '*  ■    '   '— ' 
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tihe  deposition  of  James  n.,  he  was  consequently  unpopular  with 
t^he  "  Highland  Rebels/'  as  the  Jaoobites  were  termed  by  the 
loyalists,  and  during  his  absence  in  Holland,  his  estate  of  Ferin- 
tosh,  with  its  "  Ancient  Brewary  of  Aquavity "  was  laid  waste, 
in  October  1689,  by  a  body  of  700  or  800  men,  sent  by  the  Earl 
of  Buchan  and  (General  Cannon,  whereby  he  and  his  tenants 
suffered  much  loss.  In  compensation  for  the  losses  thus  sustained, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  Arming  to  him  and  his  successors  the  yearly 
of  the  lands  of  Ferintosh,  was  passed  as  follows  : — 


At  Edinburgh,  22nd  July  1690. 
Our  Sovereign  Lord  and  Ladye,  the  King  and  Queen's 
Majesties  and  the  three  Estates  of  Parliament : — Considering  that 
the  lands  of  Ferintosh  were  an  Ancient  Brewary  of  Aquavity ;  and 
were  still  in  use  to  pay  a  considerable  Excise  to  the  Thesaury, 
while  of  late  that  they  were  laid  waste  of  the  King's  enemies;  and 
it  being  just  to  give  such  as  have  suffered  all  possible  encourage- 
ment^ and  also  necessary  to  use  all  lawful  endeavours  for  uphold- 
ing of  the  King's  Revenue ;  Therefore  their  Majesties  and  the 
Estates  of  Parliament  for  encouragement  to  the  possessors  of  the 
said  Lands  to  set  up  again  and  prosecute  their  former  Trade  of 
Brewing  and  pay  a  duty  of  Excyse  as  formerly ;  Do  hereby 
Ferm  for  the  time  to  come  the  Yearly  Excyse  of  the  said  lands  of 
Ferintosh  to  the  present  Heritor  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  and 
his  successors  Heritors  of  same  for  the  sum  of  400  merks  Boots, 
which  Slim  is  declared  to  be  the  yearly  proportion  of  that  annuity 
of  £40,000  sterling  payable  for  the  Excyse  to  his  Majestie's  Ex- 
chequer. The  brewing  to  commence  at  the  term  of  Lambas  next 
to  come,  and  payment  to  be  made  to  the  ordinary  Collector  of  Ex- 
cyse for  the  Shyre  of  Inverness."  Another  Act  was  passed  in 
1695  continuing  and  confirming  the  privilege,  after  the  Excyse  was 
<<  raised  off  of  the  Liquor  and  not  of  the  Belli" 

The  arable  lands  of  Ferintosh  extended  to  about  1800  acres, 
and  calculating  5  bolls  of  barley  to  the  acre,  and  a  profit  of  £2  per 
boll«  the  gain  must  have  been  considerable.  Mr  A  mot  states 
that  more  whisky  was  distilled  in  Ferintosh  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
Scotland,  and  estimates  the  annual  profit  at  about  £18,000. 
Such  a  distinguished  mark  of  favour,  and  so  valuable  a  pri- 
vilege were  sure  to  raise  envy  against  a  man  who  was  already  un- 
popular, and  we  find  the  Master  of  Tarbat  complaining  to  Parlia- 
ment, tutor  alia : — 

"  That  Culloden's  tack  of  Excyse  wrongs  the  Queen's  Revenue 
in  3600  merks  per  annum, 
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"  That  his  tack  of  Excyge  wrongs  his  neighbours,  in  so  far  as 
he  can  undersell  them,  and  monopolise  the  brewing  trade. 

''That  his  loss  was  not  above  a  year's  rent." 
In  answer  Culloden  states  : — 

"  That  he  understands  the  meaning  of  the  Act  to  be  for  what 
grows  on  his  own  lands. 

"  That  whatever  grain  shall  be  carried  from  any  place  into 
his  land  (except  it  be  to  eat  or  sow),  shall  be  lyable  to  Excyse. 

''That  the  amount  of  the  loss  sustained  by  himself  and 
tenants  was  ^^54,000  Scotch,  as  ascertained  by  regular  proof." 

After  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Excise  in  1707,  fre^ 
quent  representations  were  made  to  the  Treasury  to  buy  this 
right, .  in  consideration  of  the  great  dissatisfaction  it  created 
among  the  distillers,  who  did  not  complain  without  cause,  as  in 
1782  the  duty  paid  was  £22,  while  according  to  the  current  rate 
of  duty  £20,000  should  have  been  paid.  (Ouferu,)  These  re- 
presentations prevailed,  and  the  Act  26,  G.  III.,  cap.  73,  sec.  75, 
provided  for  the  purchase  as  follows : — 

"  Whereas  Arthur  Forbes  of  Culloden,  Esq.,  in  the  county  of 
Inverness,  is  possessed  of  an  exemption  from  the  duties  of  Excise, 
within  the  lands  of  Ferintosh  under  a  certain  lease  allowed  by 
several  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  which  exemption  has  been 
found  detrimental  to  the  Revenue  and  prejudicial  to  the  dis- 
tillery in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  enacted  That  the  Treasury 
shall  agree  with  the  said  Arthur  Forbes  upon  a  compensation  to 
be  made  to  him  in  lieu  of  the  exemption,  and  if  they  shall  not 
agree,  the  barons  of  Exchequer  may  settle  the  compensation  by 
a  jury,  and  after  payment  thereof,  the  said  exemption  shall  cease." 

In  1784  the  Government  paid  £21,000  to  Culloden,  and  the 
exemption  ceased  after  having  been  enjoyed  by  the  family  for 
nearly  a  century.  Bums  thus  refers  to  the  transaction  in  "Scotch 
Drink,"  which  was  written  in  the  following  year — 

"Thou  Ferintosh!  O  sadly  lost! 
Scotland  laments  tne  coast  to  coast! 
Now  colic  grips  and  barking  hoast 

May  kill  us  a'; 
For  loyal  Forbes'  chartered  boast 

Is  ta'en  awa !" 

The  minister  of  Dingwall,  in  his  account  of  the  parish,  writ- 
ten a  few  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  exemption,  tells  that 
during  the  continuance  of  the  privilege,  quarrels  and  breaches  of 
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the  peace  were  abundant  among  the  inhabitants,  yielding  a  good 
harvest  of  business  to  the  procurators  of  Dingwall.  Wh^i  the 
exemption  ceased,  the  people  became  more  peaceable,  and  the 
prosperity  of  attomeyism  in  Dingwall  received  a  marked  abate- 
ment     (Dom.  An.  of  Soot.,  Vol.  III.) 

Colonel  Warrand,  who  kindly  permitted  me  to  peruse  the 
Culloden  Acts,  stated  that  the  sites  of  four  distilleries  can  be  still 
traced  in  Ferintosh.  An  offer  of  £3000  recently  made  for  per- 
mission to  erect  a  distillery  in  the  locality  was  refiiBed  by  Culloden, 
who  feared  that  such  a  manufactory  might  be  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  people.  Although  there  is  no  distillery,  nor, 
so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  even  a  smuggler  in  the  locality,  an  enter- 
prising London  spirit<lealer  still  supplies  real  ''Ferintosh,"  at 
least  he  has  a  notice  in  his  window  to  that  effect.  This  alone  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  highly  prized  Ferintosh  whisky  must  have 
been,  and  we  have  further  proof  in  Uilleam  Ross'  ''Moladh 
an  Uisge-Bheatha"  (1762-90)  :— 

''Stuth  glan  na  Toiseachd  gun  tmailleadh, 
Gur  ioc-shlaint  chbir  am  beil  buaidh  e; 

'  S  tu  thogadh  m'  inntinn  gu  suairoeas, 
*B  cha  Ve  druaip  na  Frainge," 

And  again  in  his  ''  Mac-na-Bracha  " — 

Stuth  glan  na  Toiseachd  gun  tmailleadh, 

Aju  ioc-shlaint  is  uaisle  t'ann  ; 
'S  fearr  do  leigheas  na  gach  lighich, 

Bha  no  bhitheas  a  measg  Ghall. 
^Stoigh  leinn  drama,  lion  a'  ghlaine, 

Cuir  an  t^earrag  sin  a  nail, 
Mac-na-brach'  an  gille  gasda, 

Cha  bu  rapairean  a  chlann. 

The  duty  had  been  3d.  and  6d.  per  gallon  from  1709  to  1742. 
It  had  been  raised  gradually  until  in  1784,  when  the  Ferintosh  ex- 
emption ceased,  it  was  3s.  ll|d.  and  15  per  cent.,  the  gallons 
charged  in  that  year  being  239,350,  and  the  duty  paid  j^65,497.  1 5s. 
4d.,the  population  being  1,441,808.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  cost 
of  collection  in  the  thinly  populated  portions  of  Scotland,  the  duties, 
while  low,  had  been  farmed  out  for  periods  not  exceeding  three 
years.  Mr  Campbell  of  Islay  fiEU*med  the  Excise  Revenue  of  that 
island  for  a  small  sum  as  late  as  1795,  and  even  so  late  as  1804 
the  Commissioners  were  wont  to  receive  lists  of  the  names  of  per- 
sons recommended  by  the  heritors  of  the  Highland  parishes,  from 
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whioh  they  elected  two  persons  for  each  parish,  to  supply  the 
parochial  oonsumptioQ  from  spirits  distilled  from  com  grown 
in  the  vicinity.  But  prior  to  these  dates  the  general  furming  of 
the  duties  had  ceased,  the  Commissioners  took  the  managenoi 
in  their  own  hands,  and,  as  the  duty  was  gradually  increased,  it 
was  levied  and  collected  by  their  own  officers,  much  to  tlie  inoon- 
venience  and  discontent  of  the  people.  A  graphic  picture  of  the 
state  of  matters  caused  by  the  high  duties  and  stringent  r^^alatkms 
is  given  by  Bums,  in  his  "  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer,"  written  in 
1785,  a  year  after  ''  Forbes'  chartered  boast  was  taen  awa"— 

"  Tell  them  wha  hae  the  chief  direction, 
Scotland  an'  me's  in  great  affliction, 
£W  sin'  they  laid  that  curst  restriction 

On  Aqua-vitae, 
An'  rouse  them  up  to  strong  conviction, 

An'  move  their  pity. 

"  Paint  Scotland  greeting  owre  her  thissle ; 
Her  mutchkin  stoup  as  toom's  a  whistle. 
An'  — —  Excisemen  in  a  bussle, 

Seizin'  a  still. 
Triumphant  crushin't  like  a  mussle 

Or  lampit  shelL 

*'  Then  on  the  tither  hand  present  her, 
A  blackguard  Smuggler*  right  behint  her, 
An'  cheek-for-chow,  a  chuffie  Vintner, 

CoUeagung  join. 
Picking  her  pouch  as  bare  as  winter 

Of  a'  kind  coin. 

'*  Tell  yon  guid  bluid  o'  auld  Boconnock's, 
I'll  be  his  debt  twa  mashlum  bannocks. 
An'  drink  his  health  in  auld  Nanse  Tinnock's 

Nine  times  a  week. 
If  he  some  scheme  like  tea  and  tCTinnodb, 

Wad  kindly  seek." 

No  doubt  the  poet's  strong  appeal  helped  the  agitation,  and 
beforo  the  end  of  the  year  the  duty  was  reduced  to  28.  7(d.,  at 
which  it  remained  for  two  years.     Matters,  however,  were  still 

*  "  Smuggler  "  is  here  used  hi  ita  proper  aenae — one  who  oUndeBtinely 
mtrodncea  prohibited  gooda,  or  who  illicitly  mtrodncea  goods  which  have 
evaded  the  lesal  dutiea.     Although  popularly  uaed,  the  term  "  Smuggler 
la  not  correct^  applicable  to  an  iUioit  distiller. 
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xuLBatis^Mstory  as  regards  the  Revenue.  The  provisions  of  the  law 
iprere  not  only  inadequate,  but  the  enactments  were  so  imperfectly 
carried  out  that  the  duty  was  evaded  to  a  considerable  extent. 
AVith  ihe  view  of  facilitating  and  improving  collection,  Scotland 
^ras  divided  in  1787  into  Lowland  and  Highland  districts,  and 
duty  charged  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  still  instead  of  on  the 
gallon.  When  we  are  again  about  to  divide  Scotland  for  legisla- 
tive purposes  into  Lowland  and  Highland  districts,  it  is  interesting 
to  trace  the  old  boundary  line  which  was  defined  by  the  Act  37, 
O.  HI.,  cap.  102,  sec.  6,  as  follows : — 

''  A  certain  line  or  boundary  beginning  at  the  east  point  of . 
Xioch-Orinan,  and  proceeding  from  thence  to  Loch-Gilpin;  from 
thence  along  the  great  road  on  the  west  side  of  Lochfine,  to 
Inverary  and  to  the  head  of  Lochfine ;  from  thence  along  the 
high  road  to  Arrochar,  in  county  of  Dumbarton,  and  from  ^ence 
to  Tarbet ;  from  Tarbet  in  a  supposed  straight  line  eastward  on 
the  north  side  of  the  mountain  called  Ben-Lomond,  to  the  village 
of  Callendar  of  Monteith,  in  the  county  of  Perth ;  from  thence 
north-eastward  to  Crieff;  from  thence  northward  along  the  road 
by  Ambleree,  and  Inver  to  Dunkeld  ;  from  thence  aloiig  the  foot 
and  south  side  of  the  Gran:pian  Hills  to  Fettercaim,  in  the  county 
of  Kincardine;  and  from  thence  northward  along  the  road  to 
Cutties  Hillock,  Kincardine  O'Neil,  Clatt,  HunUy  and  Keith  to 
Fochabers ;  and  from  thence  westward  by  Elgin  and  Forres,  to 
the  boat  on  the  River  Findhorn,  and  from  thence  down  the  said 
river  to  the  sea  at  Findhorn,  and  any  place  in  or  part  of  the 
county  of  Elgin,  which  lies  southward  of  the  said  line  from 
Fochabers  to  tJie  sea  at  Findhorn." 

Within  this  district  a  duty  of  £1.  4s.  per  annum  was  im- 
posed upon  each  gallon  of  the  still's  content.  It  was  assumed 
that  a  still  at  work  would  yield  a  certain  annual  produce  for  each 
gallon  of  its  capacity.  It  was  calculated  that  so  much  time  would 
be  required  to  work  off  a  charge,  and  the  officers  took  no  further 
trouble  than  to  visit  the  distilleries  occasionally,  to  observe  if  any 
other  stills  were  in  operation,  or  if  larger  ones  were  substituted 
for  those  which  had  been  already  gauged.  The  distillers  soon 
outwitted  the  Excise  authorities  by  making  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  their  stills,  so  that  instead  of  taking  a 
week  to  work  off  a  charge,  it  could  be  worked  off  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  afterwards  in  a  few  hours,  and  latterly  in  eight 
minutes.  These  improvementtt  were  carried  so  far  that  a  still  of 
80  gallons  capacity  could  be  worked  off,  emptied,  and  ready  for 
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another  operation  in  three  and  a-half  minutes,  aometimeB  in  three 
minutes.     A  still  of  40  gallons  oould  be  drawn  off  in  2^  minatu, 
until  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  and  consequent  wear  and  keur, 
left  it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  distiller  was  a  gainer  (Mtu- 
praU.)    To  meet  those  sharp  practices  on  the  part  of  disdlkn,  the 
duty  was  increased  year  after  year  untfl  in  1814  it  amounted  to  £7. 
16s.  0^  per  gallon  of  the  still's  content  and  6s.  7|d.,  two-thinb 
additional  on  every  gallon  mada     This  mode  of  charging  duty 
made  it  so  much  the  interest  of  the  distiller  t  j  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  spirits  by  every  means  possible,  that  the  quality  was  en- 
tirely disregarded,  the  effect  being  a  large  increase  of  illicit  dis- 
'tillation  consequent  upon  the  better  flavour  and  quality  of  the 
roirits  produced  by  the  illicit  distiller.     In  sheer  desperation  the 
Government  in  1814  (54,  G.  TIL,  cap.  173,  see.  7),  prohibited  the  use 
of  stills  of  less  capacity  than  500  gallons,  a  restriction  idiich  in- 
creased the  evil  of  illicit  distillation.     Colonel  Stewart  of  Gsrth 
clearly  shows  how  the  Act  operated. — 

'*  By  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Highland  district  was  marked 
out  by  a  definite  line,  extending  along  the  southern  base  of  the 
Grampians,  within  which  all  distillation  of  spirits  was  prohibited 
from  stills  of  less  than  500  gallona  It  is  evident  that  this  law 
was  a  complete  interdict,  as  a  still  of  this  magnitude  would  con- 
sume i^iore  than  the  disposable  grain  in  the  most  extensive  county 
within-  this  newly  drawn  boundary ;  nor  could  fuel  be  obtaimed 
for  such  an  establishment  without  an  expense  which  the  com- 
modity could  not  possibly  bear.  The  sale,  too,  of  the  spirits  pro- 
duced was  circumscribed  within  the  same  line,  and  thus  the  mar- 
ket which  alone  could  hare  supported  the  manufacture  was 
entirely  cut  off.  Although  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  in  many 
districts,  in  consequence  of  recent  agricultural  ImprovementB, 
greatly  exceeds  the  consumption,  the  inferior  quality  of  this 
grain,  and  the  great  expense  of  carrying  it  to  the  Lowland  dis- 
tillers, who  by  a  reaay  market,  and  the  command  of  fuel, 
can  more  easily  accommodate  themselves  to  this  law,  renders 
it  impracticable  for  the  farmers  to  dispose  of  their  grain  in 
any  manner  adequate  to  pay  rents  equal  to  the  real  value 
of  their  farms,  subject  as  they  are  to  the  many  drawbacks  of  nn> 
certain  climate,  uneven  suHace,  distance  from  market,  and  scarcity 
of  fuel  Thus  hardly  any  alternative  remained  but  Uiat  of  having 
recourse  to  illicit  distillation,  or  |*esignation  of  their  farms  and 
breach  of  their  engagements  with  their  landlords.  These  are 
difficulties  of  which  the  Highlanders  complain  heavily,  anonrtiing 
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tthat  nature  aiid  the  distillery  laws  present  unsurmoimtable  ob- 
stacles to  the  carrying  on  of  a  legal  traffic.  The  surplus  produce 
of  their  agricultural  labour  will  therefore  remain  on  their  hands, 
unless  they  incur  an  expense  beyond  what  the  article  will  bear,  in 
conveying  to  the  Lowland  market  so  bulky  a  commodity  as  the 
raw  material,  and  by  the  drawback  of  prices  on  their  inferior  grain. 
In  this  manner,  their  produce  must  be  disposed  of  at  a  great  loss, 
as  it  cannot  be  legally  manufactured  in  the  country.  Hence  they 
resort  to  smuggling  as  their  only  resource.  If  it  be  indeed  true 
that  this  illegal  traffic  has  made  such  deplorable  breaches  in  the 
honesty  and  morals  of  the  people,  the  revenue  drawn  from  the 
large  distilleries,  to  which  the  Highlanders  have  been  made  the 
sacrifice,  has  been  procured  at  too  high  a  price  for  the  country." 

Matters  became  so  gi*ave,  that  in  1814  and  1815  meetings  of 
the  county  authorities  were  held  in  the  Highlands,  and  representa- 
tions made  to  the  Government  pointing  out  the  evil  effects  of  the 
high  duties  on  spirits,  and  the  injudicious  regulations  and  restric- 
tions imposed.     Among  other  things  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
^Excise   restrictions   were  highly  prejudicial  to   the   agricultural 
iatei*ests  of  the  Highlands.     In  face  of  so  many  difficulties  the 
Government  gave  way,  and  in  1815  the  distinction  between  High- 
lands and  Lowlands,  and  the  still  duty  were  discontinued,  but  the 
high  duty  of  9s.  4^d.  per  gallon  was  imposed.     In  1816  stills  of 
not  less  than  40  gallons  were  allowed  to  be  used  with  the  view  of 
encouraging  small  distillers,  and  next  year  the  duty  had  to  be 
reduced  to  6s.  2d.,  but  illicit  distillation  was  carried  on  to  such 
extent,  that  it  was  considered  necessary,  as  the  only  effective  means 
of  its  suppression,  to  further  reduce  the  duty  to  2s.  4d.  in  1823. 
In  that  year  there  were  14.000  prosecutions  in  Scotland  for  illicit 
distillation  and  malting ;  the  military  had  to  be  employed  for  its 
suppression,  and  revenue  cutters  had  to  be  used  on  the  West 
Ck)ast.     Later  on,  riding  officers  were  appointed. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  terrible  amount  of  lawlessness, 
of  turbulence,  of  loss  and  injury  connected  with  such  a  state  of 
matters,  and  cases  are  known  where  not  only  individuals  but 
communities  never  recovered  temporal  prosperity  after  successful 
raids  by  the  military,  cutters  and  gangers.  But  matters  had  for- 
tunately reached  their  worst,  and  illicit  distillation  has  since 
gradually  decreased  until  very  recently.  The  reduction  of  the 
spirit  duty,  the  permission  to  use  smaller  stills,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  Excise  laws  and  regulations  removed  the  principal 
causes  which  led  to  illicit  distillation.  The  high  duty  operated  as 
a  bounty  to  the  illicit  distiller,  and  its  reduction  reduced  his 
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profits.  The  permission  to  iise  smaller  stills  encouraged  farmers 
and  others  with  limited  capital,  who  could  not  erect  large  dis- 
tilleries, to  engage  in  a  legitimate  trade  on  a  small  scale,  which 
afforded  a  ready  market  for  barley  of  local  growth,  and  provided 
whisky  for  local  consumption.  The  relaxation  of  the  Excise 
regulations  led  to  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  whisky 
made  by  the  licensed  distiller,  and  the  quality  was  further  im- 
proved by  the  permission  in  1824  to  warehouse  duty  free,  which 
allowed  the  whisky  to  mature  prior  to  being  sent  into  consump- 
tion. These  and  minor  changes  led  to  the  decrease  in  smuggling 
in  the  Highlands  shown  in  the  following  list  of  detections  : — 


In  1823  there  were 

14,000  detections 

Duty 

6s  2d  to  2s  4d 

In  1834 

692 

duty  38  4d 

In  1844 

177 

f.     38  8d 

In  1854         .. 

73 

t.     48  8d 

In  1864 

19 

..  lOsOd 

In  1874 

6 

..  IDs  Od 

In  1884 

22 

..  10s  Od 

The  decrease  in  illicit  distillation  since  1823,  concurrent  with 
the  large  increase  in  the  spirit  duties,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  morals  of  the 
Highland  people.  The  change  has  been  due  to  various  causes, 
but  mainly  to  the  spread  of  education,  and  the  influence  of  en- 
lightened public  opinion.  In  some  cases  the  landlords  and  clergy 
used  their  influence  direct,  the  former  embodying  stringent 
clauses  in  the  estate  leases  against  illicit  distillation,  and  the  latter 
refusing  church  privileges  to  those  engaged  in  smuggling,  as  in  the 
Aultbea  district  of  Gairloch  parish  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Macrae  and 
the  Rev.  Mr  Noble.  In  a  few  localities  the  smuggler  s  means  were 
exhausted  by  the  frequent  seizures  made  by  energetic  officers. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  there  has  gathered  round  the 
mass  of  lawlessness  represent^  by  the  foregoing  list  of  detections  a 
cluster  of  stories  of  cunning  and  daring,  and  wonderful  escapes, 
which  casts  a  ray  of  interest  over  the  otherwise  dismal  picture. 
From  a  large  number  that  are  floating  about,  I  can  only  give  a 
few  representative  stories,  but  I  see  present  several  gentlemen  who 
can  easily  supply  the  deficiency  from  well-stocked  repertories. 

After  a  School  Board  meeting  held  last  summer,  in  a  well- 
known  parish  on  the  West  Ck>ast,  the  conversation  turned  on 
smuggling,  and  one  of  the  lay  members  asked  one  of  the  clerical 
members  **  Did  not  good,  pious  men  engage  in  these  practices  in 
times  gone  by  V     "You  are  right,  sir,  far  better  men  than  we 
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have  now/'  replied  the  Free  Kirk  minister.    This  is  unfortunately 
tfrue  as  the  following  story  wiU  prove.     Alasdair  Hutcheson,  of  Kil- 
tarlity,  was  worthily  regarded  as  one  of  the  Men  of  the  North.      He 
'was  not  only  a  pious,  godly  man,  but  was  meek  in  spirit  and  sweet  in 
tempers-characteristics  not  possessed  by  all  men  claiming  godliness. 
He  had  objections  to  general  smuggling,  but  argued  that  he  was  quite 
justified  in  converting  the  barley  grown  by  lumself  into  whisky  to 
help  him  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  croft  This  he  did  year  after  year,  mak- 
ing the  operation  a  subject  of  prayer  that  he  might  be  protected  from 
the  gangers.     One  time  he  sold  the  whisky  to  the  landlord  of  the 
Star  Inn,  down  near  the  wooden  bridge,  and  arranged  to  deliver 
the  spirits  on  a  certain  night.      The  innkeeper  for  some  reason  in- 
formed the  local  officer,  who  watched  at  Clachnaharry  until  Alas- 
dair arrived  about  midnight  with  the  whisky  carefully  concealed 
in  a  cart  load  of  peats.     "  This  is  mine,"  said  the  officer,  seizing  the 
the  horse's  head.     "  0  Thigheama  I  bhrcUh  thu  mi  mu  dheir$adh" 
ejaculated  poor  Alasdair,  in   such  an   impressive  tone  that  the 
officer,  who  was  struck  by  his  manner,  entered  into  conversation 
with  him.    Alasdair  told  the  simple,  honest  trutL     ''  Gk),"  said  the 
officer,   ''deliver  the   whisky  as  if  nothing  had  happeued,   get 
your  money,  and  quit  the  house  at  once."     No  sooner  had  Alasdair 
left  the  Inn  than  the  officer  entered,  and  seized   the   whisky, 
before  being  removed  to  the  cellar.     I  would  recommend  this  story 
to  the  officers  of  the  present  day.     While  they  ought  not  to  let  the 
smuggler  escape,   they  should  make  sure  of  the  purchaser  and 
the   whisky.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ''good,  pious"  men 
engaged  in  smuggling,  and  there  is  less  doubt  that  equally  good, 
pious  men — ministers  and  priests — were  grateful  recipients  of  a 
large   share  of  the  smuggler's  produce.     I  have  heard  that  the 
Sabbath  work  in  connection  with  malting  and  fermenting  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  consciences  of  these  men.     A  remarkable  instance 
of  straining  at  the  gnat  and  swallowing  the  camel 

John  Dearg  was  a  man  of  different  type,  without  any  pre- 
tension to  piety,  and  fairly  represents  the  clever,  unscrupulous 
class  of  smugglers  who  frequently  succeeded  in  outwitting  the 
gangers.  John  was  very  successful,  being  one  of  the  few  known 
to  have  really  acquired  wealth  by  smuggling.  He  acted  as  a  sort 
of  spirit  dealer,  buying  from  other  smugglers,  as  well  as  distilling 
himself.  Once  he  had  a  large  quantity  of  spirits  in  his  house 
ready  for  conveyance  to  Invergorden  to  be  shipped.  Word  came 
that  the  officers  were  searching  in  the  locality,  and  John  knew 
his  premises  would  receive  marked  attention.  A  tailor  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  working  from  house  to  house  happened 
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to   he   working   witli   John    st    the    txme.      Fi^    ti   ramm 
an  uAoalf  John  nid  to  the  tailar^  ^  I  wiH  ^tt^  yua  a  hod  <£  aik 
if  you  will  allow  us  to  laj  von  om  as  a  aorpat  c«  ^kt  table.'' 
*'A^ied/'  said  the  plnckr  tailor,  wlio  wac  fOs^eiAed  ^aiieaUe, 
bin  head  tied  with  a  napidn,  a  SDaw-widte  Ixdesb  rWrt  cir^iilh 
laid  orer  him,  and  a  plate  containing  aah   laid  obi  kk  sawacL 
The  women  l>e;^an  a  ooronack,  and  John,  afsxan^  tht  bc^  Bibk, 
waa  reading  an  appropriate  Paalm,  when  a  kznock  w-a£  baird  st  tk 
door.     ''I  will  call  oat,''  aaid  the  stretcfaed  taikr,  ~ miess  you 
will  ^Ive  me  two  bolls,*'  and  John  Dear?  was.  dozte.  peHiaps,  for 
the  finit  time  in  hia  life.     Jc^n  went  to  tike  door  with  the  Bibk 
and  a  long  face.     *'Come  in,  oome  in,~  be  aaid  to  the  oScers, 
**  tliix  in  a  liouae  of  mourning — my  only  brotlaer  strc^Asd  on  the 
1x>ard  !"      The  officers  apologised  for  tiieir   nntimdj   visit,  ind 
hurried  away.     "  When  did  John  Dearg's  bix>tJier  ieF  enqmred 
the  oiKcer  at  the  next  house  he  called  at.     ^  John  Deai^s  brother. 
Why,  John  Dearg  had  no  brother  living,'  was  the  reply.    Suf 
pecting  that  he  had  been  outwitted,  the  offioef  hurried  back,  to 
find  the  tailor  at  work,  and  all  the  whisky  r»iiOTed  and  carefully 
concealed. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  an  Abriaduui  woman  who  was 
carrying  a  jar  of  smuggled  whisky  into  Inverness.  The  officer 
met  her  near  the  town  and  relieved  her  of  her  burden.  "  Oh,  I  am 
nearly  fainting  "  groaned  the  poor  woman,  "  give  me  just  one 
mouthful  out  of  the  jar.''  The  unsuspecting  offiora*  allowed  ber 
the  dcHirod  mouthful,  which  she  cleverly  squirted  into  his  eyes,  and 
she  cBcaped  with  the  jar  before  the  officer  recovered  his  sight  and 
pi-esence  of  mind. 

The  folloMring  story  told  me  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Fraser, 
Kiltarlity,  Hhows  the  persistence  which  characterised  the  smugglers, 
and  the  leniency  with  which  illicit  distillation  was  regarded  by  the 
better  claHsos.  While  the  Rev.  Mr  Fraser  was  stationed  at  Ercb- 
less  shortly  before  the  Disruption,  a  London  artist,  named  Maclun, 
came  North  to  take  sketches  for  illustrating  a  history  of  the  High- 
lands then  in  preparation.  He  was  very  anxious  to  see  a  smug- 
gling bothy  at  work,  and  applied  to  Mr  Robertson,  factor  for  The 
Chisholm,  "  If  Sandy  M*Gruar  is  out  of  jail,"  said  the  factor,  *'  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  a  bothy."  Enquiries  were  made, 
Sandy  was  at  large,  and,  as  usual,  busy  smuggling.  A  day  was 
fixed  for  visiting  the  bothy,  and  Maclain,  accompanied  by  Mr 
Robertson,  the  factor,  and  Dr  Fraser  of  Kerrow,  both  Justices  of 
tha  Peace,  and  by  the  Rev.  John  Fraser,  was  admitted  into  Sandy's 
sanctuary.      The  sketch    having  been  finished,    the  foctor  ssidt 
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N'ach  eU  dad  agcui  AkudairV*  Sandy  having  removed  some 
ather  produced  a  small  keg.  As  the  four  worthies  were  quaffing 
e  real  mountain  dew,  the  Rev.  Mr  Fraser  remarked.  *'Thi8  would 
a  fine  haul  for  the  gaugers—  the  sooner  we  go  the  better."  It 
iS  the  same  Sandy  who,  on  seeing  a  body  of  £xcise  officers  defile 
nnd  the  shoulder  of  a  hill,  began  counting  them — (wriy  dha,  tri, 
t  on  counting  seven  his  patience  became  exhausted,  and  he  ex- 
dmed,  "  A  Tightarruiy  cuir  sgrios  arra  /  *'  A  Tain  woman 
said  to  have  had  the  malt  and  utensils  ready  for  a  fresh 
irt  the  very  evening  her  husband  returned  home  from  prison, 
lugglers  were  treated  with  greater  consideration  than  ordinary 
Isoners.  Their  ofience  was  not  considered  a  heinous  one,  and 
By  were  not  regarded  as  criminals.  It  is  said  that  smugglers 
ive  several  times  allowed  home  from  Dingwall  jail  for  Sunday, 
d  for  some  special  occasions,  and  that  thdy  honourably  returned 
durance  vile.  Imprisonment  for  illicit  distillation  was  regarded 
ither  as  a  disgrace,  nor  as  much  of  a  punishment.  One  West 
last  smuggler  is  said  to  have,  not  many  years  since,  suggested 
the  Governor  of  the  Dingwall  jail,  the  starting  of  smuggling  oper- 
ons  in  prison,  he  undertaking  to  carry  on  distillation  should  the 
3nsils  and  materials  be  found.  Very  fi*equently  smugglers  raised 
5  wind  to  pay  their  tines,  and  began  work  at  once  to  refund  the 
mey.  Some  of  the  old  lairds  not  only  winked  at  the  practice,  but 
.ually  encouraged  it.  Within  the  last  thirty,  if  not  twenty  years, 
«nant  on  the  Brahan  estate  had  his  rent  account  credited  with 
5  price  of  an  anchor  of  smuggled  whisky,  and  there  can  be  no 
iibt  that  rents  were  frequently  paid  directly  and  indirectly  by 
i  produce  of  smuggling.  One  of  the  old  Glenglass  smugglers 
«ntly  told  Novar  that  they  could  not  pay  their  rents  since  the 
x;k  pots  had  been  taken  from  them. 

Various  were  the  ways  of  doing  the  unpopular  gaugers.  A 
;k  of  spirits  was  once  seized  and  conveyed  by  the  officers  to  a 
ghbouring  inn.  For  safety  they  took  the  cask  with  them  into 
J  room  they  occupied  on  the  second  floor.  The  smugglers  came 
the  inn  and  requested  the  maid  who  attended  upon  the  officers 
note  where  the  cask  was  standing.  The  gii-l  took  her  l)eanngs 
accurately,  that  by  boring  through  the  flooring  and  bottom  of 
i  cask,  the  spirits  were  quickly  transferred  to  a  suitable  vessel 
ced  underneath,  and  the  officers  were  left  guarding  the  empty 
k.  An  augur  hole  was  shown  to  me  some  years  ago  in  the 
)ring  at  Bogroy  Inn,  where  the  feat  was  said  to  have  been  per- 
med, but  I  find  that  the  story  is  also  claimed  for  Mull. 
tmerous  clever  stories  ai*e  claimed  for  several  localities. 
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An  incident  of  a  lesB  agreeable  nature  ended  fiitally  at  Bogroy 
Tfin.     The  officers  made  a  raid  on  the  upper  end  of  Strathglass, 
where  they  discovered  a  large  quantity  of  malt  concealed  in  a 
bam,   which  the  smugglers  were  determined  to   defend.     Thej 
crowded   behind  the   door,  which  was  of    wicker-work — danu- 
caoil^  to  prevent  its  being  forced  open  by  the  gaugers.     Un&ble 
to  force  the  door,  one  of  itte  officers  ran  his  cutlass  through  the 
wicker  work,  and  stabbed  one  of  the  smugglers,  John  Chisholnii 
afterwards  called  Ian  Mar  na  Oarvaig^  in  the  chest.     Fearing  tliat 
serious  injury  had  been  done,  the  officers  hastened  away,  but,  in 
the  hurry,  one  of  the  men  fell  over  a  bank,  and  was  so  severely 
trampled  upon  and  kicked  by  the  smugglers,  that  he  had  to  be 
conveyed  to  Bogroy  Inn,  where  he  died  next  day.     Ian  Mor,  who 
only  died  a  few  months  ago,  showed  me  the  scar  of  the  wound  on 
his  chest.     He  was  another  man  who  had  gained  nothing  by  smug- 
gling. 

Time  would  fail  to  tell  how  spirits,  not  bodies,  have  been 
carried  past  officers  in  coffins  and  hearses,  and  even  in  bee-hives. 
How  bothies  have  been  buUt  underground,  and  the  smoke  sent  up 
the  house  lum,  or  how  an  ordinary  pot  has  been  placed  in  the  ori- 
fice of  an  underground  bothy,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  fire 
and  smoke  were  aye  for  washing  purposes.  At  the  Falls  of  the 
Orrin  the  bothy  smoke  was  made  to  blend  judiciously  with  the 
spray  of  the  Falls  so  as  to  escape  notice.  Some  good  tricks  were 
played  upon  my  predecessors  on  the  West  Coast.  The  Melvaig 
smugglers  openly  diverted  from  a  bum  a  small  stream  of  water 
right  over  the  face  of  a  high  cliff  imdemeath  which  there  was  a 
cave  inaccessible  by  land,  and  very  seldom  accessible  by  water. 
This  was  done  to  mislead  the  officers,  the  cave  being  sea-washed, 
and  unsuitable  for  distillation.  While  the  officers  were  breaking 
their  hearts,  and  nearly  their  necks,  to  get  into  this  cave,  the 
smugglers  were  quietly  at  work  at  a  considerable  distance.  On 
another  occasion  the  Loch-Druing  and  Camustrolvaig  smugglers 
were  at  work  in  a  cave  near  the  latter  place,  when  word  reached 
them  that  the  officers  were  coming.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
notoriety  of  the  Melvaig  smugglers,  a  man  was  sent  immediately 
in  front  of  the  officers,  running  at  his  hardest,  without  coat  or 
bonnet  in  the  direction  of  Melvaig.  The  ruse  took,  and  the 
officers  were  decoyed  past  the  bothy  towards  Melvaig,  the 
smugglers  meanwhile  finishing  off  and  removing  their  goods  and 
utensils  into  safe  hiding. 

After  dinner,  Tom  Sheridan  said  in  a  confidential  undertone 
to  his  guests,  "  Now  let  us  understand  each  other  ;  are  we  to  drink 
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ike  gentlemen  or  like  bratea  1 "  "  like  gentlemen,  of  course," 
was  the  indignant  reply.  "  Then,"  rejoined  Tom,  "  we  shall  all  get 
oily  drunk,  brutes  never  do."  A  Glen-Urquhart  bull  once  broke 
ihrough  this  rule.  There  was  a  bothy  above  Gartalie,  where  the 
kittle  used  to  be  treated  to  draff  and  burnt  ale.  The  bull  happened 
o  visit  the  bothy  in  the  absence  of  the  smuggler,  shortly  after  a 
>rewing  had  been  completed,  and  drank  copiously  of  the  fermenting 
worts.  The  poor  brute  could  never  be  induced  to  go  near  the 
l>othy  again.     Tom  Sheridan  was  not  far  wrong. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  so  little  reference  to  whisky  and 
imuggling  in  our  modem  Gaelic  poetry  and  literature.  There  is 
ID  reference  in  earlier  writings.  In  fact,  both  are  more  indebted 
bo  Bums  for  their  popularity  than  to  any  of  our  Highland  writers. 
Dugald  Buchanan  (1716-1768)  has  a  reference  to  drinking  in  his 
celebrated  "Claigeann."  Rob  Donn  (1724-1812)  has  '' Oran  a 
Bhotuil,"  and  "  Oran  a  Bhranndaidh."  Allan  DaU  (1750-1829) 
has  '<Oran  do'n  Mhisg,"  Uilleam  Ross  (1762-1790)  has  ''Moladh  an 
Uisge-Bheatha,"  and  Mac-na-Bracha,  and  Fear  Strath-mhathasaidh 
has  ''  Comunn  an  uisge-Bheatha."  But  their  songs  are  not  very 
brilliant,  and  cannot  be  compared  with  Bums'  poems  on  the 
same  subject.  Highland  whisky  and  smuggling  do  not  appear  to 
hold  a  befitting  place  in  Highland  song  and  literature. 

We  have  seen  that  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of 
whisky  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  Highlands  is  comparatively 
recent.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  quantity  was  not  large 
even  100  years  ago.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  the 
Highland  people  were  in  the  habit  of  distilling  in  their  homes  for 
their  own  private  use,  and  no  doubt  to  this  practice  is  due  to  a 
great  extent  the  prevalence  of  illicit  distillation  among  them  at 
one  time.  As  late  as  1859  every  household  was  allowed  to  have 
a  bushel  of  malt  for  making  ale,  and  cottagers  are  to  be  again 
exempted  from  the  brewing  licence  recently  imposed  upon  them. 
Such  a  privilege  as  the  Ferintosh  exemption  must  have  exercised 
an  evil  influence  among  the  people.  They  must  have  looked 
upon  illicit  distillation  as  a  very  venial  offence  when  Government 
would  grant  permission  to  manufacture  whisky  practically  duty 
free.  Ab  a  rule  spirits  were  distilled  from  the  produce  of  their 
own  lands,  and  the  people  being  simple  and  illiterate,  ignorant 
alike  of  the  necessity  for  a  national  Exchequer,  and  of  the 
ways  and  means  taken  by  Parliament  to  raise  revenue, 
they  could  not  readily  and  clearly  see  the  justice  of  levy- 
ing a  tax  upon  their  whisky.  They  di'ew  a  sharp  distinction 
between    offences    created    by    English    statute   and    violations 
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of  the  laws  of  Ckxi.  The  law  which  made  distillation  iU^ 
came  to  them  in  a  foreign  garb.  Highlanders  had  no  great  love 
or  re8i)ect  for  the  English  Government.  If  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment could  pass  an  Act  to  destroy  all  pewits'  eggs,  because  the 
birds  migrated  South,  where  they  arrived  plump  and  fat,  and 
afforded  sport  and  food  for  the  English,  it  need  not  cause  surprise 
if  Highlanders  had  not  forgotten  Glencoe,  Culloden,  Butcher 
Cumberland,  the  tyrannical  laws  to  suppress  the  clans,  and  the 
"  outlandish  race  that  filled  the  Stuart's  throne." 

While  a  highly  sentimental  people,  like  the  Highlander, 
were  in  some  degree  influenced  by  these  and  similar  oonsideratiooH, 
the  extent  of  illicit  distillation  depended  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  amount  of  duty,  and  the  nature  of  the  Elxcise  regulations. 
The  smuggler's  gain  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
spirit  duty ;  the  higher  the  duty  the  greater  the  gain  and  the 
sti-onger  the  temptation.  We  have  seen  how  the  authorities  of 
the  time,  regardless  of  the  feelings  and  the  habits  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  Highlands,  imposed  re- 
strictions which  were  injudicious,  vexatious,  and  injurious ;  which 
not  only  rendered  it  impracticable  for  the  legal  distiller  to  engage 
profitably  in  honest  business,  but  actually  encouraged  the  illicit 
distiller.  We  have  seen  how  particularly  under  the  operation  of 
the  still  licence,  the  legal  distiller,  in  his  endeavours  to  increase  pro- 
duction, sacrificed  the  quality  of  his  spirits,  until  the  illicit  distiller 
commanded  the  market  by  supplying  whisky  superior  in  quality 
and  flavour.  To  this  fact,  more  than  to  anything  else,  is  due  the 
popular  prejudice  which  has  existed,  and  still  exists  in  some 
quarters,  in  favour  of  smuggled  whisky.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  while  the  still  licence  was  in  force  from  1787  to  1814,  and  per- 
haps for  some  years  later,  the  smugglers  whisky  was  superior  in 
quality  and  flavour  to  that  produced  by  the  licensed  distiller. 
But  this  holds  true  no  longer  ;  indeed,  the  circumstances  are 
actually  reversed.  The  Highland  distiller  has  now  the  best 
appliances,  uses  the  best  materials,  employs  skill  and  experi- 
ence, exercises  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  further,  matures 
his  spirit  in  bond — whisky  being  highly  deleterious  unless  it 
is  matured  by  age.  On  the  other  hand  the  smuggler  uses 
rude  imperfect  utensils,  very  often  inferior  materials,  works  by 
rule  of  thumb,  under  every  disadvantage  and  inconvenience, 
and  is  always  in  a  state  of  terror  and  hurry  which  is  incom- 
patible with  good  work  and  the  best  results.  He  begins  by 
purchasing  inferior  barley,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  imperfectly  malted. 
He  brews  without  more  idea  of  proper  heats  than  dipping  his 
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finger  or  seeing  his  face  in  the  water,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
used  is  regulated  by  the  size  and  number  of  his  vessels.  His  setting 
heat  is  decided  by  another  dip  of  the  finger,  and  supposing  he  has 
yeast  of  good  quality,  and  may  by  accident  add  the  proper 
quantity,  the  fermentation  of  his  worts  depends  on  the  weather, 
as  he  cannot  regulate  the  temperature  in  his  temporary  bothy 
although  he  often  uses  sacks  and  blanket^*,  and  may  during  the 
night  kindle  a  fire.  But  the  most  fatal  defect  in  the  smuggler's 
appliances  is  the  construction  of  his  still.  Ordinary  stills  have 
head  elevation  from  12  to  18  feet,  which  serves  for  purposes  of 
rectification,  as  the  fusel  oil  and  other  essential  oils  and  acids  fall 
back  into  the  still  while  the  alcoholic  vapour,  which  is  more 
volatile,  passes  over  to  the  worm,  where  it  becomes  condensed. 
The  smuggler's  still  has  no  head  elevaticm,  the  still  head  being 
as  fiat  as  an  old  blue  bonnet,  and  consequently  the  essential 
oils  and  adds  pass  over  with  the  alcohol  into  the  worm,  however 
carefully  distillation  may  be  carried  on.  These  essential  oils  and 
acids  can  only  be  eliminated,  neutralised,  or  destroyed  by  storing 
the  spirits  some  time  in  wood,  but  the  smuggler,  as  a  rule,  sends 
his  spiiits  out  new  in  jars  and  bottles,  so  that  smuggled  whisky,  if 
taken  in  considerable  quantities,  is  actually  poisonous.  Ask  any 
one  who  has  had  a  good  spree  on  new  smuggled  whisky,  how  he 
felt  next  morning.  Again  ordinary  stills  have  rousers  to  prevent 
the  wash  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  burning.  The 
smuggler  has  no  such  appliance  in  connection  with  his  still,  the 
«onsequence  being  that  his  spirits  frequently  have  a  singed, 
smoky  flavour.  The  evils  of  a  defective  construction  are  increased 
a  hundred-fold,  when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  still  is  made 
of  tin,  and  the  worm  of  tin  or  lead.  When  spirits  and  acids^come 
in  contact  with  such  surfaces,  a  portion  of  the  metal  is  dissolved, 
and  poisonous  metallic  salts  are  produced,  which  *nust  be  injurious 
to  the  drinker.  Paraffin  casks  are  frequently  used  in  brewing, 
and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  however  carefully  cleaned, 
their  use  cannot  improve  the  quality  of  our  much-praised  smuggled 
whisky.  Again  the  rule  of  thumb  is  applied  to  the  purity  and 
strength  of  smuggled  spirits.  At  ordinary  distilleries  there  are 
scientific  appliances  for  testing  these,  but  the  smuggler  must  guess 
the  former,  and  must  rely  for  the  latter  on  the  blebs  or  bubbles 
caused  by  shaking  the  whisky.  On  this  unsatisfactory  test,  plus 
the  honesty  of  the  smuggler,  which  is  generally  an  unknown 
quantity,  the  purchaser  also  must  rely.  This  is  certainly  a  happy- 
go-lucky  state  of  matters  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb  by 
proclaiming  the  truth.     Very  recently  an  order  came  from  the 
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South  to  Inverness  for  two  gallons  of  smuggled  whisky.  The 
order  being  urgent,  and  no  immediate  prospect  of  securing  the 
genuine  article,  a  dozen  bottles  of  new  raw  grain  spirit  were  sent 
to  a  well-known  smuggling  locality,  and  were  thence  despatched 
South  as  real  mountain  dew.  No  better  proof  could  be  given  of 
the  coarseness  and  absolute  inferiority  of  smuggled  whisky. 

But  the  physical  injury  caused  by  drinking  an  impure,  im- 
mature whisky,  and  the  pecuniary  loss  sustained  by  purchasing 
a  whisky  of  inferior  quality  and  unknown  strength  at  the  price  of 
good  honest,  spirit,  are  nothing  compared  to  the  moral  aspect  of 
the  case.     Let  me  quote  again  from  Stewart  of  Oarth  (1821),  "  I 
must  now  advert  to  a  cause  which  contributes  to  demoralise  the 
Highlanders  in  a  manner  equally  rapid  and  lamentable.      Smog- 
gling  has  grown  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  if  not  checked  will 
undermine   the   best  principles  of  the  people.     Let  a  man  be 
habituated  to  falsehood  and  fraud  in  one  line  of  life,  and  he  will 
soon  learn  to  extend  it  to  all  his  actions.     This  traffic  operates 
like  a  secret  poison  on  all  their  moral  feelings.     They  are  the 
more  rapidly  betrayed  into  it,  as,  though  acute  and  ingenious  in 
regard   to   all   that  comes   within   the   scope  of  their  obsenra- 
tion,  they  do  not  comprehend  the  nature  or  purpose  of  imports 
levied  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  nor  have  they  any  distinct  idea 
of  the  practice  of  smuggling  being  attended  with  disgrace  or  tur- 
pitude.    The  open  defiance  of  the  laws,  the  progress  of  chicanery, 
perjury,  hatred,  and  mutual  recrimination,  with  a  constant  dread 
and  suspicion  of  informers — men  not  being  sure  of  nor  confident 
in  their  next  neighbours — which  results  from  smuggling,  and  the 
habits  which  it  engenders,  are  subjects  highly  important,  and  re- 
garded with  the  most  serious  consideration  and  the  deepest  re^n^t 
by  all  who  value  the  permanent  welfare  of  their  country,  which 
depends  so  materially  upon  the  preservation  of  the  morals  of  the 
people."*     This  is  a  terrible  picture,  but  I  am  in  a  position  to 
vouch  that  it  is  only  too  true.     The  degradation,  recklessness,  and 
destitution  which,  as  a  rule,  follow  in  the  wake  of  illicit  distilla- 
tion are  notorious  to  all.     I  know  of  three  brothers  on  the  West 

•Dealing  with  the  subject  of  smuggling,  Buckle  in  his  **  History  of  Civil- 
isation," says: — **The  economical  evils,  g  eat  as  they  were,  have  been  farsar- 
pas8H<i  hy  the  moral  evils  which  this  system  produced  These  men,  de8(>erate 
from  the  fear  of  punishment,  an<1  accustome.l  to  the  commiission  of  every 
crime,  contaminated  the  surrounding  population,  introiluced  into  peaceful 
villages  vices  formerly  unknown,  caused  the  ruin  of  eutire  familits,  spread, 
wherever  they  came  drunkenness,  theft,  and  dissoluteness,  and  familiarised 
their  associates  with  those  coarse  and  swinish  debaucheries  which  were  the 
nntural  hnhits  of  so  vagrant  and  s*^  lawless  a  life." 
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Ck>a8t.  Two  of  ihem  settled  down  on  orofts,  became  respectable 
members  of  the  community,  and  with  care  and  thrift  and  hard 
work  even  acquired  some  little  means.  The  third  took  to 
smuggling,  and  has  never  done  anything  else ;  has  been  several 
times  in  prison,  has  latterly  lost  all  his  smuggling  utensils,  and 
is  now  an  old  broken-down  man,  without  a  farthing,  without 
sympathy,  without  friends,  one  of  the  most  wretched  objects  in 
the  whole  parish.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  has  gained  anything  by 
smuggling  in  the  end.  I  know  most  of  the  smugglers  in  my  own 
district  personally.  With  a  few  exceptions  they  are  the  poorest 
among  the  people.  How  can  they  be  otherwise  9  Their's  is  the 
work  of  darkness,  and  they  must  sleep  through  the  day.  Their 
crofts  are  not  half  tilled  or  manured;  their  houses  are  never 
repaired;  their  very  children  are  neglected,  dirty,  and  ragged. 
They  cannot  bear  the  strain  of  regular  steady  work  even  if  they 
feel  disposed.  Their  moral  and  physical  stamina  have  become 
impaired,  and  they  can  do  nothing  except  under  the  unhealthy 
influence  of  excitement  and  stimulants.  Gradually  their  manhood 
becomes  undermined,  their  sense  of  honour  becomes  deadened,  and 
they  become  violent  law-breakers  and  shameless  cheats.  This  is 
invariably  the  latter  end  of  the  smuggler,  and  generally  his  sons 
follow  his  footsteps  in  the  downward  path,  or  he  finds  disciples 
among  his  neighbours'  lads,  so  that  the  evil  is  spread  and  per- 
petuated Smug((ling  is,  in  short,  a  curse  to  the  individual,  and 
to  the  community. 

I  admit  that  some  are  driven  to  engage  in  smuggling  by  dire 
poverty.  Necessity  has  no  law,  and  constant  grinding  poverty 
leads  a  man  to  many  things  of  which  he  cannot  approve.  **  My 
poverty,  and  not  my  will,  consents,''  was  the  apology  of  the 
poor  apothecary  of  Mantua  when  he  sold  the  poison  to  Romeo. 

"  These  movin'  things  ca'd  wives  and  weans 
Wad  move  the  very  heart  of  stanes," 

pleaded  Bums  when  forced  to  allow  ^'clarty  barm  to  stain 
his  laurels."  Agur  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  poverty,  "lest 
I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain." 
The  hardships  and  temptations  of  the  abject  poor  are  terrible, 
and  God  forbid  we  should  at  any  time  become  so  inhuman 
in  our  dealings  with  them  as  to  shut  up  the  bowels  of  our  com- 
passion, or  forget  to  temper  justice  with  mercy.  I  tell  you  frankly 
that  the  highest  sense  of  duty  would  hardly  sustain  me  in  8uppi*e88- 
ing  the  smugglers  of  the  West  Coast,  unless  I  had  also  a  strong 
and  deep  conviction  that  if  I  could  dissuade  or  prevent  them  from 
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engaging  in  smuggling,  I  would  be  doing  them  the  greatest  pos- 
sible sendee.     When  arguing  with  one  of  these   smugglers,  as 
to  the  evil  and  dishonesty  of  his  ways,  be  replied,  "  The  village 
merchant  has  kept  my  family  and  self  alive  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  would  you  blame  me  if  I  made  an  effort  to  pay 
him  something)     There  is  no  fishing  and  no  work,  and  what  ami 
tci  do  T*     Here  was  an  appeal  to  the  common  feeling  of  manhood 
which  no  fellow  could  answer.     This  year  another  smuggler  whoee 
wife  is  pliysically  and  mentally  weak,   and  whose  children  are 
quite  young,  said  to  me  in  touching  tones,  "  If  we  are  to  be  hunted 
like  this,  either  get  something  for  me  to  do  or  cuir  an  ffinin/irium 
— shoot  me.**     This  was  bad  enough,  but  I  can  tell  you  something 
that  affected  me  even  more.    The  officers  were  passing  by  a  certain 
township  just   as   a   brewing   was   in   operation.     They  noticed 
movements  which  aroused  their  suspicion.s,   but  as  the  evening 
was  growing  dark  they  made  no  search  for  the  bothy,  and  walked 
on  as  if  they  had  observed  nothing.     On  passing  by  an  old  woman 
with  a  creel,  sitting  on  a  stone,  they  heard  sounds,   half  sighs, 
half  groans,  which  were  doubtless  inarticulate  expressions  of  grati- 
tude and  thankfulness  that  the  gangers  had  not  observed  the  bothy. 
Poor,  old,  deluded  woman  !     Little  did  she  know  that  the  gaugers 
had  quietly  taken  their  bearings  and  laid  their  plans.      Having 
given  the  smugglers  time  to  get  into  full  working  order,  they  re- 
turned and  destroyed  the  bothy  with  its  full  compliment  of  brew- 
ing utensils  and  materials.     These  things  grieve  me  much.     How- 
ever deluded  and  wrong  a  man  may  be,  we  cannot  help  resj/ect- 
ing  a  determined  eflTort  to  make  the  best  of  things,  if  they  can- 
not be  altered ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  poor  people  on  the 
West  Coast  are  not  easily  changed  for  the  better.     Their  abject 
jK)verty,  their  enforced  idleness  during  a  long  inclement  winter, 
the  wildness  and  remoteness  of  the  localities  where  they  reside 
are  all  temptations  to  engage  in  anything  that  may  be  profitable 
and  exciting.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  smuggling,   when  suc- 
cessful,  is  profitable  in  a  pecuniary  sense.     Barley  can  be  this 
year  bought  for  238.  a  quarter,  from  which  can  be  obtained  some 
14  or  16  gallons  of  whisky,  which  can  be  sold  at  18s.  or  20s.  a 
gallon.     Allowing  for  all  contingencies,  payment  of  carriage,  liberal 
consumption    during    manufacture,     and   generous    treating    of 
friends   and    neighbours,   some  £S  or  £10  can  be  netted  from 
an  outlay  of  23s.     This  is  no  doubt  a  great  temptation.     In  ad- 
dition  to   the   very   poor,    two   other   classes   engage    in  smug- 
gling,   with    whom     there    can     be    no     sympathy     whatever. 
The    ne'er-do-well    professional    smuggler    who    is    entirely    re- 
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gardless  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  illegal  traffic,  and  well-to- 
do  people,  who  engage  in  the  traffic  through  sheer  wantonness,  just 
for  the  romance  of  the  thing,  on  the  principle  that  **  stolen  waters 
are  sweet.*'  I  know  a  few  of  both  classes.  Their  conduct  is  highly 
reprehensible,  and  their  example  most  pernicious  to  their  poorer 
neighbours. 

With  the  smuggler  I  class  the  purchaser  of  the  wretched 
stuff.  He  aids  and  abets,  becomes  a  partner  in  guilt,  and  is 
equally  tainted.  Without  a  ready  market  the  smuggler's  occupa- 
tion would  be  gone,  and  no  small  share  of  the  dishonesty  attaches 
to  the  purchaser.  Whoever  buys  for  gain,  or  to  gratify  a  debased 
sentiment,  is  encouraging  the  smuggler  in  his  lawless  ways  at  the 
risk  of  loss  and  penalty.  David  would  not  drink  the  water 
brought  from  the  Well  of  Bethlehem  at  the  risk  of  his  three 
mighty  men's  lives,  but  the  drinkers  of  smuggled  whisky  are  actually 
draining  the  moral  and  physical  life-blood  of  the  poor  smuggler. 
Both  the  legitimate  trader  and  the  Revenue  suffer  by  this  illegal 
traffic.  The  trader  has  no  remedy,  but  the  taxpayer  must  make 
lip  every  penny  of  which  the  Revenue  is  defrauded.  If  the  general 
commimity  would  engage  in  frauds  of  this  kind,  the  whole  country 
woidd  become  demoralised.  Integrity  and  honesty,  the  very  found- 
ation of  society  would  be  sapped,  and  the  whole  would  collapse  into 
chaos.  Something  like  this  on  a  small  scale  actually  occurs  in 
some  of  the  townships  on  the  West  Coast.  A  few  successful  runs 
cause  envy  and  jealousy,  and  whenever*  a  detection  is  made  some 
one  is  blamed  for  giving  information.  Mutual  confidence  and 
friendliness  disappear,  and  every  one  distrusts  and  suspects  his 
neighbour  until  the  little  township  becomes  a  sort  of  pandemon- 
ium. Even  families  ai-e  victims  of  dissensions.  I  know  a  case 
where  father  and  mother  are  opposed  to  a  son  who  engages  in 
smuggling,  and  two  cases  where  wives  disapprove  of  their  husbands 
engaging  in  smuggling,  but  entreaties  and  warnings  are  disre- 
garded. 

Some  six  years  ago  we  were  hoping  such  a  deplorable  state 
of  things  was  fast  passing  away,  but  since  the  abolition  of  the 
Malt  Tax  in  1880,  there  has  been  a  marked  revival  of  smuggling 
in  the  Highlands.  Prior  to  1880  the  manufacture  of  malt,  which 
occupied  from  1 4  to  20  days,  was  illegal  except  by  licensed  traders, 
and  during  the  manufacture  the  smuggler  was  liable  to  detection. 
Malt  can  now  be  made  openly,  or  be  bought  from  brewers,  dis- 
tillers, or  malt  dealers,  so  that  the  illicit  distiller  is  liable  to 
detection  only  during  the  four,  five,  or  six  days  he  is  engaged  in 
brewing  and  distilling.     This  very  much  facilitates  illicit  distilla- 
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tion,  and  increaaes  the  difficnltj  of  making  detections  and  arrests. 
This  has  doubtlessly  been  the  direct  and  principal  cause  of  the  reTival, 
but  it  has  been  indirectly  helped  by  the  injudicious  and  indiscriminate 
reduction  of  the  Preventive  Force  in  the  Highlands  immediately 
prior  to  1 880.     During  some  yea^  previously  few  detections  had 
been  made,  and,  for  economical  reasons,  the  staff  was  reduced,  so 
that  in  1880,  on  the  abolition  of  the  Malt  Tax,  those  who  engaged 
in  smuggling  had  it  pretty  much  their  own  way.     The  reduction 
of  the  Preventive  Staff  was  not  only  a  short-sighted  policy,  but  a 
serious  blunder.     The  old  smugglers  were  fast  dying  out,  and  if 
the  Preventive  Force  had  been  kept  up,  neither  they  nor  younger 
men  would  have  attempted  illicit  distillation  again.     Since.  1880 
a  fresh  generation  of  smugglers  has  been  trained,  and  time,  hard 
work,  and  money  will  be  required  to  suppress  the  evil.     Indeed, 
in  some  places  it  will  only  die  out  with  the  men.     The  fear  of 
being  removed  from  their  holdings  has  had  much   influence  in 
limiting  illicit  distillation,  and  I  very  much  dread  a  reaction  when 
security  of  tenure  is  obtained  under  the  Crofters'  Bill.     I  feel  so 
strongly  on  this  point  that,  with  all  my  objection  to  landlord  re- 
strictions, I  would  gladly  sae  a  stringent  prohibition  against  smug- 
gling embodied  in  the  Bill.    We  need  not  look  for  complete  cessation 
until  the  material  condition  of  the  people  is  improved.     It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  day  of  deliverance  is  now  near  at  hand.    But  much  can 
be  done  in  various  ways.      The  hollowness  and  falsity  of  the  mis- 
chievous sentiment  which  has  been  fostered  round  about  smuggled 
whisky,  can  be  exposed.    Its  necessarily  inferior,  if  not  deleterious 
character,  can  be  pointed  out.      All  interested  in  the  material, 
physical,   and   moral   elevation   of  the   Highland  people   should 
seriously  consider  that  the  habitual  evasion  of  law,  whether  statute 
or  moral,  has  an  influence  so  demoralising,  so  destructive  to  the 
best  and  highest  feelings  of  a  man's  nature,  that  smuggling  must  be 
utterly  ruinous  to  the  character  of  those  who  engage  in  it  or  connive 
at  it.     Teachers,  clergymen,  and  indeed  all  can  do  much  to  pre- 
sent illicit  practices  in  their  true  light,  and  render  them  unpopular 
and  distasteful.    Much  can  be  done  by  educating  the  young  and  giv- 
ing their  thoughts  a  turn  and  taste  for  honest  work,  and  when 
chance  offers,  providing  them  with  situations.     We  could  almost 
afford  to  let  the  old  smugglers  die  in  their  sin,  but  the  influence 
of  their  example  on  the  young  is  simply  awful.     I  very  much  re- 
gret having  to  state  that  the  Highland  clergy,  with  one  exception, 
are  guilty  of  the  grossest  neglect  and  indifference  in  this  matter, 
like  Gailio,  they  care  for  none  of  those  things.     I  understand 
that  smugglers  are  formally  debarred  from  the  Communion  Table 
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in  one  Highland  parish,  bat  this  is  the  extent  of  clerical  interfer- 
ence, and  the  clergy  cannot  be  held  guiltless  as  regards  smuggling. 
Highlanders  have  many  things  laid  to  their  charge  which  require 
to  be  explained  amd  justified.  This  Society  has  among  its  objects 
the  vindication  of  Uie  character  of  the  Gaelic  people,  and  the 
furtherance  of  their  interests,  and  I  make  no  apology  for  appealing 
to  you  individually  and  collectively  to  use  your  influence  and 
efforts  to  free  the  Highland  people  from  the  stigma  of  lawlessness 
and  dishonesty,  and  ^m  the  inevitable  demoralisation  which  are 
inseparable  from  illicit  distillation  alioi  smuggling. 

24th  March  1886. 

On  this  date  the  following  were  elected  ordinary  members  of 
the  Society — Dr  Duncan  Mackay,  Inverness;  Mr  J.  J.  Carter, 
Inland  Revenue  Collector,  do.;  Mr  Arthur  Medlock,  jeweller,  do.; 
and  Mr  Macdonald,  Attova,  Pensylvannia. 

Thereafter  the  Kev.  Alex.  Bisset,  Stratherrick,  read  a  second 
paper  on  "The  Gael — His  Characteristics  and  Social  History." 
Mr  Bisset's  paper  was  as  follows  : — 

THE  GAEL— HIS  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  SOCIAL 

HISTORY. 
Part    II.* 

When  I  had  the  honour  and  the  great  pleasure  of  address- 
ing you  last,  the  subject  I  took  was  "The  Gael."  Having  on 
that  occasion  examined  the  origin  of  the  Gael,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  same  in  Caledonia,  I  propose  this  evening  to  cull  out 
some  of  the  leading  features  in  his  character  as  these  strike  us,  as 
being  more  particularly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  this  most  in- 
teresting people.  Now,  the  first  point  which  occurs  to  me  in 
looking  into  the  character  of  the  Gael  is  his  deep  sense  of 
religion.  When  we  remember  that  man  was  created  by  Gk)d  to 
know,  love,  and  serve  Him,  it  is  assuredly  highly  creditable  to  the 
Gael  to  find  in  him,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  history,  a 
lively  and  keen  appreciation  of  the  homage  and  duty  he  owes 
his  Creator. 

From  the  earliest  traces  we  have  of  the  Gael  we  find  him 
deeply  imbued  with  religious  sentiment,  and  from  the  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  Celtic  Mythology  by  Mr  Macbain,  in 
his  articles  in  the  "  Celtic  Magazine,'*  we  see  how  widespread  and 

*  For  Part  I.  vide  TraaBactions,  vol.  xi.,  p.  288. 
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lasting,  however  much  distorted  and  mistaken,  was  the  idn  d 
rendering  homage  to  the  Supernatural.  When  the  light  of 
Christianity  dawned  upon  the  Celts,  we  find  the  labours  of  the 
early  missionaries  blessed  with  extraordinary  fruits,  notwithstand- 
ing the  seltish  and  interested  opposition  of  the  Druidical  Priest- 
hood. The  career  of  St  Columba,  the  apostle  of  the  Scottish  Gael, 
is  indeed  wonderful ;  and  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  eren  in 
his  own  life-time  is  attested  by  the  number  of  churches  dedicated 
to  God  under  his  patronage.  A  compiler  of  a  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  specifies  no  fewer  than  twenty-foar 
churches  dedicated  to  St  Columba  in  former  ages,  besides  many 
more  in  modem  times,  dedicated  to  his  memory,  both  by  Catholics 
and  Protestants. 

The  veneration  in  which  St  Patrick  is  held  by  the  Irish  Celt, 
wherever  he  is  found,  strongly  indicates  the  deep  religious  instinct 
of  the  Celtic  race :  whilst  the  numerous  churches,  the  nohle 
abbeys,  and  the  majestic  cathedrals  which  once  filled  and  adorned 
this  country  throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  and  which  even 
in  their  ruins  are  pointed  out  with  pride,  testify  to  the  zeal, 
generosity,  and  religious  enthusiasm  of  our  forefathers. 

And  in  passing,  I  cannot  but  express  the  intense  feelings  of 
regret  which  all  lovers  of  whatever  is  great,  and  beautiful  in  art, 
must  feel  when  they  read  in  the  dark  pages  of  the  history  of  our 
country,  the  blind  fanaticism  and  reckless  fury,  which,  under  the 
cloak  of  religion,  brought  about  the  ruthless  spoliation  and  the 
shameful  demolition  of  these  national  monuments. 

Coming  to  later  times,  we  find  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  which  have  checkered  the  career  of  the  Gael,  amidst  broils 
and  dissensions,  domestic  and  civil,  amidst  strifes  and  rivalries, 
religious  as  well  as  political,  that  the  religious  character  of  the 
Gael  never  disappears.  But  never,  perhaps,  before  was  the  deep 
religious  feeling  of  the  Gael  more  prominently  and  more  loudly 
asserted  than  it  has  been  in  our  own  day,  when  the  almost  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  people  is  raised  to  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
national  recognition  of  religion,  nor  must  we  overlook  the  land- 
able  efforts  that  are  being  put  forth  to  remove  those  causes  of 
religious  differences  and  dissensions  which  are  unhappily  so  rife 
amongst  us,  and  so  opposed  alike  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  As,  when  united,  the  Graels  have  proved 
themselves  victorious  on  every  battle-field,  and  have  made  their 
very  name  a  terror  to  their  enemies,  so  it  is  a  healthy  sign  ard  a 
source  of  consolation  to  find  them  uniting  and  stirring  them- 
selves to   oppose   the  larking  foe  that  seeks  to  sap  the  very 
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foandationa  of  revealed  religion.  Next  to  his  sense  of  duty 
to  God,  deference  to  authority  forms  the  most  striking  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  Gael,  whether  we  consider  that  authority 
as  vested  in  the  head  of  a  family,  in  the  person  of  a 
chief,  or  in  that  of  the  Sovereign.  The  traits  of  filial  attach- 
ment, of  self-sacrifice  and  generosity  on  the  part  of  children 
towards  their  parents  and  their  family  cannot  be  over  estimated. 
The  warm  home,  however  humble,  is  never  forgotten,  and  the 
filial  reverence  due  to  parental  authority  far  from  waning  with 
the  advancing  years  of  the  parents  only  becomes  stronger.  The 
pecuniary  assistance  to  their  parents  afforded  by  devoted  sons  and 
daughters  out  of  their  small  and  hard  earned  wages  to  supplement 
the  scanty  returns  from  the  croft,  or  the  meagre  support  drawn 
from  a  handicraft  has  been  a  subject  of  admiration  and  a  theme 
of  praise  to  many.  Colonel  Stewart,  in  his  military  annals,  makes 
frequent  allusions  to  the  disinterestedness  and  generosity  of  High- 
land soldiers  in  saving  out  of  their  small  pay  considerable  sums 
to  be  remitted  to  their  homes.  Nor  was  the  generosity  of  the 
Highlander  confined  to  the  parental  home:  the  chief  likewise  was 
nobly  and  dutifully  supported  with  all  the  pecuniary  assistance  at 
the  disposal  of  his  devoted  followers.  And  here  we  have  the 
second,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  object  of  the  staunch  fidelity  of 
the  G^l,  viz.,  his  Chief. 

Fidelity  to  Chief, — Strong  as  was  the  tie  which  united  the 
Scottish  Highlander  to  his  family,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  equalled 
with  him  in  sacredness  and  constancy,  that  which  bound  him  to 
hi3  chief.  His  attachment  to  his  family  spiang  from  the  natural 
affection  inherent  in  human  nature,  common  to  us  all,  which  binds 
parents  to  their  children,  and  children  to  their  parents,  but  to  his 
chief  he  adhered  with  a  chivalrous,  manly,  inviolable  fidelity  which 
braved  in  his  cause  every  difficulty,  and  made  light  of  every 
sacrifice,  even  of  life  itself ;  rather  than  endanger  the  honoui  or 
be  wanting  in  that  fealty  and  devotedness  which  he  owed  to  the 
head  and  leader  of  his  ^mily.  That  particular  individuality  by 
which  he  was  distinguished  from  any  other  of  his  neighbouring 
clans,  and  made  of  that  clan  to  which  he  happened  to  belong  a 
distinct  and  independent  state,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  a  host 
of  other  petty  states  whose  aims  and  interests  seldom  haiinonised 
— all  this  sense  of  self-importance  and  family  distinction  he  derived 
from  his  Chief.  He  (the  chief)  was  the  revered  scion  and  lineal 
representative  of  that  ancient  stock  to  which  each  separate  clan 
traces  its  origin ;  whilst  he  was  regarded  at  the  same  time  as  the 
loving  father  and  faithful  guardian  of  his   clan;   whose  every 
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interett  he  made  his  own,  to  reoeiye  in  torn  from  eadi  member, 
young  and  old,  a  subjection  and  obedience  of  the  moat  devoted 
kind.     We  need  only  glance  at  the  history  of  the  clans  toeeehow 
faithfully  and  heroically  they  served  their  chiefs  in  every  ends 
and  emergency,  whilst  there  are  not  wanting  examples  of  Higb- 
landers,  providing  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  lives,  for  thesafefcjr 
of  their  chiefiu     How  sad  it  is  to  think  how  little  had  been  done 
on  the  part  of  many  of  those  same  chiefs  to  repay  such  devoted 
fidelity.     With  regret  must  it  be  said  that  many  of  them  bom 
selfish  and  sordid  motives  sacrificed  that  position  of  trust  and 
severed  those  ties  of  afiection  which  mutually  bound  the  body  to 
the  head,  the  children  to  the  father,  the  clansman  to  his  duel 

FiJdUy  to  the  Soveteign, — As  the  natural  outcome  of  loyal 
devotion  to  home  and  chief,  we  have  the  most  attached  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  the  Gael  to  his  Sovereign.  The  undying  attachment 
of  the  Scottish  Qael  to  the  Stuart  Dynasty,  while  there  remamed 
a  ray  of  hope  of  the  restoration  of  that  family,  has  emphssiaed 
the  loyalty  of  the  Gael,  and  has  stored  it  in  records  of  imperish- 
able &me.  In  the  ballads  and  songs  relating  to  the  Jacobite 
rising,  we  meet  the  outpourings  of  sentiments  of  the  most  loyal 
and  loving  attachment  of  the  subject  to  his  Sovereign  ever  perhaps 
expressed.  Future  generations  will  point  to  these  episodes  as  the 
period  in  his  history  which  marks  out  most  prominently  the  char 
acteristic  fidelity  of  the  Gkiel.  In  a  doleful  efiusion  of  the  time, 
we  read — 

Thearlaich  big,  a  mhic  High  Seumas, 

Chunna  mi  'n  tbir  mh5r  an  dh  ort ; 

ladsa  sughach  's  mise  deurach 

Le  uisge  mo  chinn  tighinn  teann  gum'  leursainn. 

Mharbh  iad  m'  athair,  mharbh  iad  mo  bhrathair, 
Mhill  iad  mo  chinneadh,  a's  sgrios  iad  mo  chairdean, 
Loisg  iad  mo  dhuthaich,  a's  ruisg  iad  mo  mhathair, 
Ach  cha  chluinnte  mo  ghearan  na'n  tigeadh  tu  Thearlaich. 

And  our  present  much-loved  Sovereign  has  no  more  devoted 
and  lovingly  loyal  subjects  than  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland. 
Although  at  the  present  day  there  may  be  an  appearance  of  a 
want  of  submission  to  constituted  authority  in  some  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  and  especially  in  Skye,  the  respect  shown  to  her 
Majesty's  Marines  during  their  recent  stay  in  that  I  sland  proves 
that  the  opposition  arises  from  an  impression  on  the  part  of  the 
people  that  the  Police  Force  is  employed  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  landlords  to  enforce  what  is  in  these  hard  times  felt  to  be  oppres- 
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sive  exactions.  We  may,  however,  confidently  expect  a  speedy 
solution  of  this  difficulty  from  the  legislative  enactments  about  to 
be  passed  in  Parliament,  where  so  much  interest  is  excited  in  the 
subject  of  the  land  question. 

ffarumr.  — ^Next  to  the  noble  fidelity  of  the  Gael  I  will  place 
his  high  sense  of  honour.  This  distinguishing  and  beautiful  trait 
of  chfmcter  in  the  Qael  we  sometimes  hear  stigmatised  as  High- 
land pride.  A  sense  of  pleasure  derived  from  the  remembrance 
and  rehearsal  of  deeds  of  bravery,  of  examples  of  generosity  and 
of  noble  actions,  may  indeed  be  termed  laudable  pride,  and  in  this 
sense  of  the  term  we  may  take  honour  and  Highland  pride  to  be 
synonymous.  As  the  honour  of  parents  reflects  on  tlieir  children, 
so  in  the  wider  sense  the  honour  belonging  to  the  clan,  whether 
derived  from  its  chief  or  from  the  noble  deeds  of  its  individual 
members,  reflects  on  the  whole  body.  Here  we  have  strong 
motives  to  urge  individuals  to  perserve  in  tact,  and  hand  down 
unsullied  the  good  name  and  character  of  their  family,  whether  in 
its  limited  or  in  its  wider  sense.  Here,  also,  we  find  the  reason 
of  what  appears  to  our  southern  neighbours  to  be  the  silly  fietmily 
connection,  and  the  long  line  of  ancestry  in  which  the  Celt  takes 
so  much  pride.  From  this  source  likewise  springs  that  stimulus 
to  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  each  member  of  the  clan  to 
emulate  the  good  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  eschew  in  his  own 
person  whatever  might  tend  to  bring  disgrace  on  his  family  name. 
Female  honour  and  virtue  were  held  as  specially  sacred,  and  the 
utter  sense  of  degradation  of  shame  and  isolation  of  the  unfortun- 
ate and  unhappy  female  who  had  lost  her  virtue  is  strongly 
painted  in  the  pitiful  wail  of  her  who  said — 

Bithidh  mi  tuilleadh  gu  tiiirseach  deurach. 
Mar  eala  bhibi  's  i  an  deigh  *reubadh, 
Guileag  b&is  aic'  air  lochan  feurach, 
A's  citch  gu  leur  's  iad  an  deigh  'treigsinn. 

Hospitality. — Highland  hospitality  is  proverbial,  and  among 
our  ancestors  it  must  have  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  sacred  duty. 
Whether  this  duty  is  any  other  than  that  which  is  imposed  by  our 
duties  as  Christians,  and  rendered  stronger  by  the  necessities  of 
circumstances  may  be  a  question,  but  certain  it  is  that  to  a  genuine 
Gael  the  pleasure  of  dispensing  his  hospitality,  equals,  if  it  does 
not  surpass,  that  of  the  recipient  of  his  favours.  So  imperative 
was  the  duty  of  hospitality  that  feuds  and  bitter  dissensions  were 
frequently  suppressed  in  order  to  discharge  with  becoming  honour 
and  dignity  the  paramount  duty  of  host. 
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Love  of  Country, — The  attachment  of  the  Celt  to  his  natiTe 
land  is  indeed  a  strong  point  in  his  character,  and  the  Scottish 
Gael  in  this  respect  vies  with  his  brother  Celts,  and  dearlj  loves 
"  The  land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood — the  land  of  the 
mountain  and  the  flood/'  The  author  of  "  Six  months  in  Italy," 
remarks  that  among  all  the  nationalities  he  met  with  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Propaganda,  and  students  are  found  in  it  from  every  dime, 
he  found  the  love  of  home  strongest  among  the  youths  from 
Switzerland,  the  Mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  from  Scotland,  thus 
showing  the  love  of  home  strongest  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
mountainous  districts.  It  is  sad  to  think  how  many  pangs,  and 
how  much  real  grief  have  resulted  from  this  tender  attachment  of 
the  Gael  to  his  native  land. 

Military  Prowess. — Perhaps  the  widest  reputation  the  High- 
lander enjoys,  is  that  which  lie  has  made  for  himself  by  his  Mil- 
litary  prowess,  and  undaunted  courage.  Flow  much  this  vast 
Empire  is  indebted  for  its  power  abroad,  and  its  stability  at  home 
to  these  two  qualities  of  the  Gael  the  military  annals  of  our 
country  bear  ample  testimony.  This  subject  needs  only  to  be 
mentioned,  for  wherever  the  name  of  the  Gael  is  heard  his  quali- 
ties as  a  patriot  and  soldier  are  well  known. 

Many  other  interesting  qualities  in  the  character  of  the  Gael 
suggest  themselves,  but  those  I  have  ventured  to  mention  are 
certainly  conspicuous.  It  may  be  said  that  this  picture  of  the  Gael 
is  purely  imaginary,  and  that  at  least  in  these  days  no  such  type 
of  character  exists.  The  more  is  the  pity.  It  must  be  owned 
that  in  the  process  of  becoming  Saxonised,  the  Gael  has  lost  many 
of  the  noble  and  distinct  qualities  which  distinguished  his  fore- 
fathers. It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  gifted  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  language,  not  of  the  &kxon  as  such,  but  of  that 
commercial  life  and  enterprise  which  his  own  native  gifts  and 
talents  have  helped  so  much  to  extend  and  develop  in  this  king- 
dom, and  throughout  the  whole  British  Empire,  the  Gael  is  to  be 
found  in  the  very  foremost  ranks  of  success,  honour,  and  distinc- 
tion. How  many  Gaels  could  be  mentioned  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  every  walk  in  life!  I  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  too 
long  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Gael,  but  I  will  not  detain  you 
with  his  social  history  further  than  to  say  that,  as  this  subject 
has  been  so  ably  and  comprehensively  treated  before  by  Mr  John 
Macdonald,^  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  trespassing  any  further  on 
your  time  and  patience. 

*  See  TransactionB,  vols.  x.  and  xi. 
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3l8T  Mabch  1886. 

On  this  date  Bailie  Chas.  Mackay,  Inverness,  read  an  introduo- 
ory  paper  on  **  Stratherrick — its  People  and  Traditions."  Bailie 
iiackay  having  agreed  to  resume  the  subject  next  session,  the  pub- 
ication  of  the  first  part  is  postponed,  in  order  that  the  paper  may 
appear  in  the  next  volume  in  its  completed  form.  On  the  same 
late  the  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  Sir  Kenneth  S.  Mackenzie  of  Gair- 
och,  Bart.,  read  a  paper  on  changes  in  the  ownership  of  land  in 
ioss-shire  between  1756  and  1853.  Sir  Kenneth's  paper  was  as 
ollows: — 

CHANGES  IN  THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND  IN 

ROSS-SHIRE— 1766-1853. 

The  history  of  land-tenure  in  the  Highlands  is  a  subject  on 
rhich  there  seems  to  be  very  material  disagreement  Mr  Oham- 
lerlain,  speaking  at  Inverness  in  September  1 885,  said  that  until 
omparatively  recent  times  the  chief  held  the  land  in  trust  for 
lis  clan,  and  *'  the  arbitrary  claim  to  absolute  possession  and  dis- 
Kwition  of  the  soil  has  only  sprung  up  within  the  last  hundred 
ears."  On  the  other  hand,  Novar,  in  a  lecture  which  he  lately 
;ave  in  Edinburgh,  ssid  that  all  available  evidence  went  to  show 
hat  private  property  in  land  was  very  generally  established 
lefore  the  tribal  system  was  broken  up  and  the  clans  had  been 
ailed  into  existence ;  and  he  indicated  that  a  chiefs  powor  gus  the 
lead  of  a  clan,  and  his  rights  as  a  lord  of  the  soil,  were  not 
lecessarily  co-extensive — instancing  the  case  where  Eraser  of 
rraserdale's  tenantry  deserted  him  at  Perth  to  join  their  chief, 
]x>vat,  at  Inverness,  and  that  of  Maclean  of  Coll  who  retained  his 
K>wer  as  chief  after  losing  his  lands.  Lately,  when  looking  over 
he  rental  of  the  Lordship  of  Huntly  (a.d.  1600-1607),  w^ch  is 
>rinted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Spalding  Miscellany,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  an  entry  where  Lochiel  (Allane  Game- 
one  M'Ouildouy)  is  set  down  as  a  rentaller.of  the  Gordons 
laying  eighty  merks  for  the  forty-merk  land  of  Mamore,  to 
vhich  entry  this  curious  note  is  appended  :  "  Memorand,  Thair  ar 
yve  merk  land  moir  nor  the  fourtie  merk  land  in  Mamoir  for  the 
[uhilk  Allane  hes  pnyit  nothinge,  thairfoir  to  be  tryitt.^ 

That  the  possession  of  his  land  by  the  Chief  of  the  Cameron  s 
vas  somewhat  precarious  is  a  conclusion  difficult  to  avoid.  From 
ihe  same  rental  we  learn  that  Mackintosh  in  1607  accepted  from 
Suntly  a  set  of  the  "  the  Coigs,"  at  the  head  of  Strathdeam,  for 
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tlirae  fears.  Her«  again  the  limitation  of  the  t«rm  of  set  implies 
that  there  was  no  perpetuity  of  tenure  at  a  fixed  rent.  Nor  is 
Mackintosh's  a  solitary  case  of  the  sort  A  John  Mackintosh  of 
the  same  date  got  a  three  years'  set  of  Ihinachton.  and  other 
instances  of  sets  for  limited  periods  will  be  found  in  this  rental  in 
the  parish  of  Kingussie.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that 
if  there  were  sub-tenantB  on  these  lands,  their  tenure  could  not 
have  been  better  than  that  of  those  from  whom  their  right  was 
derived.  Huntly's  own  right  aad  that  of  his  sub-feu  datoriee 
may,  it  you  pleaee,  be  held  to  hare  been  usurped,  but  if  so  the 
usurpation  takes  us  back  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  similar 
right  of  the  Earl  of  Bosh  takes  us  hack  to  the  twelfth  century. 
A  friend  has  lent  me  a  memorandum  on  the  early  tenure  of 
land  in  Roes-shire,  from  which  I  take  the  following  extract : — 

"  Estates  in  Ross^hire  may  be  classed  with  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  feudal  title  into  two  divisionB,  viz.,  those  which  have 
been  derived  from  the  BarU  and  from  the  Bishop*  of  Rosa  respec- 
tively. 

"  The  Earldom  of  Rosa  was  one  of  the  earliest  territorial  Earl- 
doms of  Scotland.  In  its  limits  it  was  practically  co-extenmve 
with  the  present  Sherifiilom. 

"The  Earls,  whose  family  name  was  Ross,  were  of  Celtic 
origin,  uid  were  probably  chieft  of  leading  authority  in  the  dis- 
trict prior  to  the  creation  of  the  feudal  Earldom  in  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  After  that  creation,  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  the  feudal  system,  the  Earl  held  the  whole  district  of  Uie 
Crown  for  service  of  ward  and  relief,  the  subordinate  chieb  of  the 
dans,  Mackenziee,  Munroea,  and  others,  holding  in  their  tarn  of 
the  Earl  for  military  service  to  him.  That  these  ri^ts  were 
made  and  transferred  by  Charters  and  Sasines  in  ordinary  feu- 
dal form  is  instnicted  by  various  old  Charters  preserved  among 
the  muniments  of  the  older  Ross-Bhire  families. 

"The  Earldom  of  I'oss  was  resigned  by  John,  Lord  of  the 
tales,  into  the  hand  of  the  Crown,  ad  perpetuam  remanentiam  in 
the  year  1476.  The  mid-superiors  being  thus  removed,  the  subor- 
dinate chiefe  came  to  hold  their  lands  directly  from  the  Crown. 
The  more  important  of  them  afterwards  had  tlieir  Estates  erected 
into  Raronies,  and  in  their  turn  gave  out  lands  to  vasaala.  The 
lands  which  had  belonged  in  property  to  the  Earls  of  Ross,  were 
put  under  the  charge  of  a  Crown  Chamberlain,  who  periodically 
settled  accounts  of  his  intromisaiona  in  Exchequer. 

"  Various  property-lands  of  the  Earldom  of  Ross  were  feued 
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lit  by  King  James  the  YI.  to  Sir  William  Keith,  Master  of  his 
Wardrobe,  and  created  in  his  favour  into  a  Barony  of  Delny,  about 
le  year  1588.  William  Keith,  perhaps  in  virtue  of  an  under- 
anding  to  that  effect,  appears  to  have  sub-feued  the  lands  to  the 
id  tenants,  as  occupiers,  for  the  annual  payment  to  him,  or  to  the 
irown  in  his  relief,  of  just  the  same  feu-duties  for  which  he  was  him- 
)lf  bound  The  Barony  of  Delny,  consisting  of  the  reserved  mid 
iperiorities,  passed  from  Keith  to  the  family  of  Innes,  and  from 
lem  to  the  Mackenzies  of  Tarbat 

"  The  Bishoprick  of  Bom  was  founded  or  restored  by  Eang 
'avid  I.  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelth  century,  and  was  richly  en- 
>wed  with  lands  and  teinds  in  every  part  of  the  county.  Follow- 
ig  the  universal  practice  of  the  old  clergy  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
^rmation,  John  Leslie,  last  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ross 
566-96)  feued  out  nearly  all  the  landed  property  of  the  See. 
3me  of  these  grants  may  have  been  given  from  favour— the 
ajority,  more  probably,  were  extorted  by  the  influence  of  local 
ndowners.  There  is  not  as  a  rule  the  same  preference  for  the 
d  occupier  as  in  the  case  of  the  Crown  or  Delny  feus. 

''  In  the  Exchequer  Rolls,  now  being  published,  there  is  a 
)od  deal  of  information  to  be  derived  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
ints  received  by  the  Crown  for  the  property-lands  of  the  Earldom 
'  Ross  after  1 476.  The  feu-duties  payable  to  the  Crown  under  the 
barters  of  the  Barony  of  Delny  are  very  similar  to  the  old  rental 
ities. 

''In  the  same  way,  by  comparing  the  feu-duties  in  the 
barters  granted  by  the  Crown  as  coming  in  place  of  the  Bishop, 
ith  the  rental  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Ross  given  up  at  the  Refor- 
ation,  1561,  it  is  seen  that  these  duties  are  practically  the  same 
I  the  rents  paid  by  the  old  tenants  of  the  Bishops  of  Ross.  If, 
lerefore,  there  were  crofterb  settled  on  any  of  these  lands,  they 
ust  have  held  their  crofts  under  the  tenants  or  rentallers  of  the 
rown  and  the  Bishop." 

I  have  given  this  extract  at  greater  length  than  to  some  may 
em  necessary,  because  for  those  unacquainted  with  the  subject  it 
»nveys  a  succinct  account  of  the  early  land-tenure  of  Ross-shire. 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned,  that  if  the  vassals  and  tenants  of 
le  Earls  of  Ross  held  the  land  in  trust  for  anyone,  it  was  for  their 
udal  lord  and  not  for  their  sub-feudatories  or  sub-tenants.  It  is, 
)wever,  sometimes  said  that  the  ancient  charters  from  which  we 
instruct  history  were  mere  paper  rights  receiving  little  practical  re- 
ignition  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  people,  and  it  may  be  admitted 
tat  in  some  cases  it  was  so.   When  Dean  Munro  speaks,  in  1 549,  of 
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Baasay  "perteining  to  M'Oyllychaltam  of  Kaarsay  be  the  sword  and 
to  the  bUhope  of  the  iles  be  heritage "  we  feel  that  he  may  be 
covertly  mtimating  that  in  this  particular  case  the  Bishop  found 
some  difficulty  iu  getting  his  dues  from  his  vassal ;  and  we  have  more 
Holid  authority  tl^n  thut  to  go  upon.  In  1697  an  Act  was  paaaed 
by  the  Scots  Parliament,  evidently  directed  against  the  vassals 
and  rentallers  of  the  annexed  Earldom  of  Rixa,  calling  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Isles  and  Highlands  to  show  tjieir  titles.  The 
preamble  is  in  these  terms  ; — "  Considdering  that  the  inhabitant's 
of  the  Hielandes  and  lies  of  this  Realrae  quhilkes  ar  for  the 
maist  parte  of  his  Hienesse  annexed  propertle,  hee  nocht  onelie 
frustrate  his  H^estie  of  the  zeirh'e  payment  of  his  proper  rentes 
and  dew  service  properlie  addebted  be  them  to  his  Majeatie, 
foorth  of  the  said  I^ndes :  Bot  that  they  have  likewise  through 
their  barbarous  inhumanitie  maid,  and  presentlie  maiks  the  saidis 
Hielandee  and  lies  (quhilkis  ar  maist  commodious  in  themselves, 
alsweill  bee  th«  fertilitie  of  the  grounde  as  be  rich  hsbinges  bee  sea) 
altoquidder  unprofitable  baith  to  themselves  and  to  all  utheris  his 
Hienesse  lieges  within  this  Bealme:"  dec.  His  Highness  of  course 
knew  well  enough  of  the  deficiency  of  his  rents,  and  the  barbarous 
inhumanity  of  some  of  the  Islanders  had  in  the  previous  year  been 
brought  under  his  notice  in  a  petition  presented  to  lijin  by  Kenneth 
Mackenide  of  Kintail  against  Torquil  Dow  of  the  Lews.  Torquil 
Dow  appears  besides  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  had  "frustrate" 
his  Majesty  of  his  rents,  and  who  omitted  to  show  his  titles  in  con- 
formity with  the  new  Act,  and  in  1 598  bis  lands  were  coniiscated  and 
grant«[l  to  a  company  since  known  as  that  of  the  "Fife  Ad  venturers." 
It  is  in  everyone's  knowledge  that  this  company  could  not  make 
good  the  possession  conferred  on  it  by  Royal  Charter,  though  sub- 
sequently Mackensie  of  Kintail,  to  whom  they  assigned  it,  did  so. 
Non-obeervance  of  the  law  was  therefore  in  this  case  abnormal 
and  temporary,  tor  in  the  end,  the  law  asserted  itaelf,  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  it  was  in  this  case  so  must  it  always 
have  been.  Failure  to  recognise  rights  wiiich  the  law  conferred, 
could  only  have  been  exceptional  even  in  those  tumultuous  times. 
Family  traditions  in  the  Highlands,  as  the  members  of  the  Gaelic 
Society  of  Inveruees  must  be  well  aware,  lay  constant  stress  on  the 
possession  of  titles,  "  eoraiehean,"  as  they  are  called,  a  word  which 
does  not  mean  equitable  righte  but  written  Charters,  tboee  very 
paper-titles  which  we  hear  sneered  at  by  persona  who  do  not  know 
the  important  place  they  occupy  in  Highland  legend.  In  the  his- 
tory of  my  own  clan,  written  by  Ibe  editor  of  the  Utltie  Magazine 
from  th«  gathered-up  traditions  of  he  past,  one  instaDoe  at  least  will 
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be  found  where  these  titles  oocnpy  a  prominent  place.  Very  event- 
ful scenes  are  described  as  having  had  their  origin  in  the  accidental 
rescue  of  Lovat's  Charter-chest  from  the  flames  by  his  nephew  the 
young  Mackenzie  of  Kintail ;  who  had  it  then  suggested  to  him 
that  he  should  try  and  recover  his  own.  I  have  myself  no  doubt 
that  turbulent  though  the  Highlanders  were,  the  validity  of  the 
paper-rights  was  generally  admitted,  and  that  if  there  ever  was  an 
epoch  when  the  chief  held  the  land  in  trust  for  his  clan,  it  was  at 
a  period  antecedent  to  what  for  us  in  the  Highlands  are  historic 
times.  And  I  may  add  that  one  circumstance  which  in  popular 
estimation  supports  the  view  to  which  Mr  ChamberUin  g^e  ex- 
pression,  does  not  bear  examination.  The  Chiefis  of  the  Grants, 
the  Erasers,  the  Clan  Chattan,  dec.,  may  seem  to-day  to  own  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  soil,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  size  of 
their  estates  is  owing  less  to  the  extent  of  their  original  grants, 
than  to  subsequent  accumulation  effected  by  marriage  and  by  pur- 
chase. That  there  were  some  estates  which  were  large  in  their 
origin  is  unquestioned.  Most  of  these  have  been  split  up,  and 
yet  property  in  land  has  till  within  the  last  few  years  kept 
accumulating  in  even  fewer  hands.  My  attention  having  been 
called  to  this,  and  desiring  to  trace  the  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  land  in  Ross-shire,  I  lately  undertook  an  examination  of  such 
of  its  Valuation  Rolls  as  were  accessible  to  me.  It  is  the  result 
of  that  examination  which  I  propose  to  lay  before  the  Gaelic 
Society  to-night.  The  examination  occupied  some  time ;  but  the 
main  results  may  be  so  shortly  stated,  that  I  have  ventured  to 
interpose  the  foregoing  remarks  on  a  kindred  subject,  though  they 
may  hardly  seem,  perhaps,  to  form  an  appropriate  preface. 

The  forfeiture  of  the  Earldom  of  Ross  took  place  upwards  of 
a  century  and  a-half  before  the  date  of  the  earliest  Valuation  Roll 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  The  rentallers  of  the  Earldom  had  all 
been  converted  into  feuars  long  before  this  roll  was  made  up,  and  we 
there  meet  with  the  successors  both  of  the  feuars  and  of  the  older 
vassals  of  the  Elarldom,  as  proprietors  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word.  Except  as  a  matter  of  history  the  Earldom  has  no  prac- 
tical connection  with  the  system  of  land-ownership  which  has 
prevailed  during  the  last  two  centuries.  In  the  progress  of  events, 
with  the  fall  in  the  value  of  specie,  and  the  increased  productive 
capacity  which  the  application  of  labour  and  capital  had  given  to 
the  soil,  the  feu-duties  had  come  to  be  little  more  than  quit-rents. 
Forfeiture  of  tenure  for  their  non-payment  ceased  therefore  to  be 
an  eventuality  of  which  account  need  be  taken,  and  the  names  we 
find  in  the  Valuation  Rolls  are  those  of  persons  who  for  the  time 
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were  in  absolute  possession.  In  many  oases  it  is  true  they  w^re 
only  life-renters ;  and  we  find  not  nnoommonly  that  dower-lands 
were  given  to  widows  in  place  of  jointure.  Such  lauds  sometimes 
fell  back  to  the  original  estate,  and  sometimes  became  the  portion 
of  a  younger  child;  but,  in  any  case,  they  were  for  the  time  under 
separate  management,  and  thus  tended  to  restrict  monopoly  in 
the  soil. 

The  earliest  Valuation  Roll  of  Ross-shire,  of  which  there  is 
any  record,  is  that  of  1644,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  preserved 
for  us  by  Mr  Fraser-Mackintosh  in  his  volume  of  Aniiqua/rian 
Notes,  I  happen  to  possess  copies  of  the  Rolls  of  1 756,  of  1 793,  and 
of  1853.  liktely  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  also  the  roll 
of  the  Collector  of  Land-Tax  tor  Ross-shire,  in  which  the  changes 
in  the  ownership  of  land  had  been  corrected  down  to  1883.  These 
rolls  relate  to  the  Oounty  of  Ross,  exclusive  of  the  parts  of 
Cromarty  and  Nairn  locally  situated  within  it.  Let  me  say  a  few 
words  on  their  nature  and  origin. 

The  object  with  which  they  were  made  up  was  to  form  a 
basis  for  the  direct  taxation  of  land.  Jm  early  times  such  tazar 
tion  was  rarely  resorted  to,  being  treated  as  an  extraordinary 
source  of  income  to  which  recourse  was  to  be  had  only  in  great 
emergencies.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenUi  oQututy 
such  taxes  as  were  levied  on  land  in  Scotland  were  assessed  on 
what  was  known  as  "  the  old  extent," — a  valiuition  believed  to  have 
been  made  by  Alexander  III.  about  1280,  in  view  of  a  general  aid 
towards  his  daughter's  dowry.  The  Church  lands,  however,  were 
not  included  in  this  valuation,  and  they  contributed  on  another 
basis.  But  in  1643  the  Convention  of  Estates  in  voting  a  supply 
of  1,200,000  merks  Scottish  money  for  the  support  of  the  army  in 
Ireland,  deemed  it  expedient  to  levy  the  money,  ''not  as  the 
taxations  have  been,  or  by  the  division  of  temporalities  and 
spiritualities,''  but  ''conform  to  a  particular  roll  made  and  set 
down  thereanent,  and  subscribed  in  presence  of  the  said  Estates 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  remain  ^n  record  of  the  books  of  col- 
lection and  convention."  Under  this  Act,  which  is  dated  the 
15th  August  1643,  Commissioners  are  appointed  for  each  oounty, 
"  with  power  to  such  Commissioners  to  use  all  legal  ways  to  in- 
form themselves  of  the  just  and  true  worth  of  every  person 
or  persons  their  present  year's  rent  of  this  crop,  1643,  to  landward, 
as  well  as  of  lands  and  teinds  as  of  any  other  thing  whereby 
yearly  profit  or  commodity  ariseth,  and  that  the  worth  of  any 
person  or  persons  their  lands,  teinds,  and  other  commodities  where 
gressums  and  interesses  have  been  payed,  be  valued  and  set  down 
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not  only  as  they  pay  to  the  heritors,  liferenters,  and  other  their 
masters,  but  as  the  same  are  worth  and  may  pay  presently  without 
respect  of  gressums  or  entresses,  and  to  divide  the  said  rolls  oo 
particular  parishes  by  making  a  roll  for  every  severall  parish 
within  the  said  ishyre.  Which  roll  shall  contain  every  particular 
person's  name,  surname,  and  designation  with  the  said  year's  rent 
and  commodity  within  the  said  parish,  whether  in  victual,  money, 
or  other  commodities,  and  the  said  victual  and  commodities  to  be 
converted  into  money  by  the  said  Commissioners,"  dec.,  dca. 

The  roll  printed  by  Mr  Fraser-Mackintosh  ifi  said  to  be  that 
of  the  year  following  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  a  note  at  the 
close  of  the  roll  refers  to  the  proportioning  of  the  cess  among  the 
different  counties  and  burghs  detailed  in  i^e  Act,  as  having  been 
agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  shires  in  the  month  preceding  its 
enactment.  We  may,  therefore,  I  think,  assume  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Valuation  Roll,  printed  in  the  "  Antiquarian  Notes," 
followed  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1643,  and  that  it  contains 
Uie  actual  rent  or  annual  value  of  the  land  of  that  year  in  terms 
of  the  Act. 

Revised  valuatiiins  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  1649,  1655 
or  1656,  and  again  in  1660,  but  the  Acts  which  authorised  them 
have  not  come  down  to  us ;  and  after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  the  Acts  of  the  Convention  of  1643  were  annulled,  and  the 
valuation  of  that  year  of  course  fell  with  them. 

In  1667  the  Convention  of  Estates  enacted  the  first  of  that 
series  of  statutes  under  which  the  present  Land  tax  became 
established  in  Scotland.  The  amount  of  supply  was  fixed  at  a 
cess  of  X72,000  Scots  a  month,  and  from  this  time  forward  supply 
is  granted  at  first  intermittenoly,  but  towards  the  cIom  of  the 
century  more  or  less  regularly  in  terms  of  so  many  month's  cess. 
The  average  annual  amount  of  supply  shortly  before  the  Union 
was  six  months'  cess.  At  the  Union  it  was  fixed  at  a  sum  which 
was  practically  eight  months'  cess,  and  at  that  amount  it  has  since 
remained  in  so  far  as  it  has  not  been  redeemed. 

The  Act  of  1667,  which,  as  I  have  said,  may  be  looked  on  as 
the  first  of  the  regular  Supply- Acts  under  which  the  Land-Tax 
became  established,  granted  to  his  Majesty  twelve  months'  cess, 
which  was  **  ordered  to  be  raised  and  payed  by  the  several  shires 
and  burghs  of  this  kingdom,  according  to  the  valuation  in  the  year 
of  Crod,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty,  and  at  the  propor- 
tions under-written,"  these  proportions  being  detailed  in  the  Act. 
The  roll  actually  made  up  in  1660  has  not  been  preserved,  but 
the  amount  of  cess  proportioned  according  to  it  among    the 
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difiiBraut  oountiea  and  burghs  ia  frequentlj  entered  in  the  Acta  of 
Bupply.  There  were  aome  oorreotiouB  made  on  these  proportioDs  up 
to  1 S99,  but  thej  were  so  trifling  in  Amount  that  they  du  not  c&U  for 
notice.  Praoticallyourapportionmentof  to-day  is  that  of  1667,  and 
ourvalued  rent-roll  is  recognised  ae  that  of  1660  in  accordance  with 
which  the  proportions  were  originally  allocated.  Un  that  valuation 
not  only  the  land-tax  but  all  local  assessments  without  exception  were 
levind  down  to  the  passing  of  Uie  Foor-Law  Act  of  1846;  and  aomc 
eoolesiastical  asseSHments  are  still  regulated  by  it.  Though  the 
amount  of  the  valuation  in  each  parish  remains  unchanged,  ita 
allocation  among  the  heritors  has  been  revised  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Oommisaionera  of  Supply  as  propertiea  changed  handa;  and 
the  valued  rent-rolla  thna  become  a  aimple  meana  of  tracing  the 
paaBBge  of  property  from  one  owner  to  another.  Had  we  a  com- 
plete set  we  could  withont  difficulty  follow  all  the  changes  in  land- 
ownership  that  have  taken  place.  Aa  it  is  I  am  able  wiUt  the 
help  of  the  roll  of  1793  to  assign  to  their  respective  owners  in  1756 
the  BoBM-ahire  Eetates  that  api>ear  in  the  roll  of  1863,  excepting 
only  tboee  in  the  Pariah  of  Rosemarkie  where  there  are  a  large 
number  of  small  proprietora  and  where  a  dividon  of  tiie  teinds 
has  altered  the  valuation  of  each  separate  parcel  of  land.  I  have 
not,  however,  been  able  to  trace  bw^  thechangee  to  1644,  becauae 
there  ia  no  correspondence  between  the  valuations  of  1644  and 
1 660,  neither  are  the  designations  of  the  aeveral  estates  sufficiently 
pArtioulariaed  in  the  older  roll  to  arfmit  of  the  identification  of 
their  extent.  When  I  speak  of  the  Valuation  iUJl  made  up  be- 
tween the  yean  1660 and  1865,  itmuBt  be  underatood  that  Irefer 
not  to  the  rtal  r«nJ  but  to  the  valuad  nni  as  flxed  in  1660.  The 
Valuation  Rolls  issued  from  time  to  time  between  these  years  tiory 
from  one  another  only  in  their  detail  of  the  diatribulion  of  proper^. 
Tht  toUU  vatvit  it  alwayt  tht  tama.  On  comparing  the  valuations 
of  1644  and  1660,  however,  this  striking  fact  appears,  that  at  the 
later  date  the  values  had  greaUy  fallen.  In  BoBuhire  the  valua- 
tion of  1644,  exclusive  of  the  Lewa,  amounted  to  £102,026;  in  1660 
it  WW*  only  ;C66,793,  showing  a  depreciation  of  nearly  36  per  cent 
One  ia  at  firet  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  valuations  had 
been  made  on  different  baaos,  but  yet  the  Bcottiah  Parliament 
having  reverted  in  1643  from  the  old  extent  to  the  actual  annual 
value,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  that  equitable  basis  of  taxa- 
tion should  have  been  departed  from  in  the  subsequent  revisals  down 
to  the  year  1660.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  that  the  inter- 
vening sixteen  years  had  been  yeara  of  great  political  excitement 
— having  witnesnd  the  beheading  of  Charles  I.,  the  aetting-up  of 
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a  republic,  and  the  restoratioii  of  the  monarchy — it  will  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  suppoee  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  may 
have  been  affected  by  the  general  turmoil,  and  the  security  of  pro- 
perty have  been  so  shaken  that  some  fall  in  rents  might  natunJly 
have  been  anticipated.  It  is  the  extent  of  the  fall  which  is  at  first 
sight  surprising.  The  cause  for  surprise  diminishes,  however, 
when  we  reflect  that  in  this  year  (1886)  rents  are  suffering  a  similar 
reduction  consequent  on  a  fall  in  prices.  I  have  had  no  opportun- 
ity of  consulting  books  of  reference  in  regard  to  rents  or  prices 
during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  a  friend  has  referred 
me  to  an  extract  from  the  audit-books  of  Eton  College,  published 
in  David  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce  (1805),  where  the 
prioe  paid  at  Windsor  for  wheat  and  malt  of  the  first  quality  is 
given  for  a  great  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Unfortunately, 
the  quotations  for  the  yeai-s  1642-46  inclusive,  are  missing,  and  I 
have  not  succeeded  in  finding  other  sources  of  information.  In 
1647  the  average  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  (which  at  Windsor 
contained  9  bushels)  was  738.  8d.;  in  1648  it  was  85s.,  from  which 
point  it  fell  steadily  to  26s.  in  1 654,  when  it  began  to  rise  again. 
In  1660  the  average  price  was  56s.  6d.  In  Windsor  market, 
therefore,  the  value  of  wheat  in  the  six  years  succeeding  1648  was 
depreciated  to  the  extraordinary  extent  of  nearly  70  per  cent ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  rise  which  then  took  place,  its  price  in 
1660  was  about  33  per  cent,  below  that  of  1648.  Assuming  that 
the  high  prices  of  1 647-48  'were  to  some  extent  current  as  early  as 
1644,  and  that  the  range  of  prices  in  Scotland  and  Kngland  did 
not  materially  differ,  the  fall  from  the  rent  of  1 644  which  we  find 
in  the  valuation  of  1660,  would  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  variations  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  of  which  wheat 
may  be  taken  as  an  indicator.  I  have  little  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  valuation  of  1660,  equally  with  that  of  1644,  represents  the 
actual  value  of  the  time. 

I  here  give  a  statement  of  the  valuations  of  1 643  and  1 660 
side  by  side  for  each  of  the  parishes  in  Ross-shire,  premising  how- 
ever that  I  have  a  doubt  whether  in  all  cases  the  parish  areas  are 
identical  in  the  two  valuations.  The  adjoining  parishes  of  Cair- 
loch  and  Lochbroom  for  instance,  taken  together,  show  a  fall  of 
about  25  per  cent.,  but  while  the  fall  in  one  had  been  45  per  cent., 
the  other  had  an  actual  increase  of  8  per  cent  Where  there  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  discrepancies  in  the  parochial  areas,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  greatest  reductions  on  the  old  valuations 
generally  occur  in  the  low-lying  arable  parishes;  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  there  had  been  a  greater  depreciation  in  the  price 
of  com  than  in  the  price  of  cattle.     Here  is  the  statement :«- 
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Paeishbs. 

Valned  Rent 
of  1643. 

ValnedBent 
of  1600. 

Alnea 

£4810  18 

6 

.      £2891     0    0 

Avooh 

4328  12 

8 

2631    6    4 

Contin 

4014  11 

6 

.   .     3779    «    8 

1320    0 

2S73  10 

0 
0 

799  19    0 

1628  10    0 

F«»™ 

6170  15  10 

3379    3  11 

Fodder^       ... 

4922    0 

1679  13    4 

e^looh 

3134  13 

3400    0    0 

1836  10 

1873  13    7 

KllmnlrEMter 

394S    6 

1764    0    0 

KUteun 

G205    9 

3149    9    6 

6078  10 

1650  16    0 

KlnUil  and  Olenahie 

I         2738  13 

8932    0    6 

Kilmuir  Wester  uid 

Saddle         ...        3S05  19 

2926    8    7 

LoohAlab      ... 

im  6 

2900    0    0 

Loch  Broom  ... 

6397    6 

2923  13    4 

Loch  Cmtod  Mtd  Ap 

pleoTOM                  3504    0 

4031  10    0 

LogieBaater... 

2871    0 

1259  16    0 

Nlig 

0619    6 

4206  11    0 

2643  10 

448    6    6 

EtMemiu-kie   ... 

6019     1 

3726    3    8 

Ro«akeen        ... 

S112  11 

3711  16    0 

Tain    

SB66  13 

16S9  10    0 

Tarbat 

0937  10 

2388  17     6 

Weator         ...        S8M  10 

1811     6    0 

Un^y r^^ 

3273  16 

3463  18    0 

£102,026    2    4  £66,793  10    6 

Tba  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  number  of  heritors, 
including  life-reat«rs,  in  each  of  the  Ross-shire  parishes  at  the  re* 
apective  periods  when  the  five  Valuation  Rolls  I  have  referred  to 
were  made  up. 

p. lion..  Nombar  o[  Heritor*. 

rARlSHBB.  JJ^g       J^jJ        jjgg        jggj        jjgj 

Ahww      ...  ------ 

Contin         11      11 

Dingwall  ... 
EdMrton  ... 

Feani       17      14      10 

Foddert; ..         -        _ 

Qairloch 

Kllle.nian 
Eihnnh- Baater  .. 

Kiltaarn 

Kinoardiiw 

Kintail  and  OUnahiel 

Kilmuir  Water  ind  Saddle  (Knock  aynel 

LoehAlih  


Qttry  forward 


162  101   81   04   66 
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Pabisbbs. 

Brought  forward 

Loch  Broom        

Loch  Carron  and  Applecroas 
Logie  Easter 

^^  ^jCj^  •••  •••  ••• 

ReaoliB  

RoAomarkie 

RoBskeen  ... 

Tain 

XariMiw      ...        ...        ... 

Urquhftrt  and  Logie  Wester 
Urray 


Number  of  Heritors. 

1643  1756 

1793 

1853  1883 

...  152  101 

81 

64   66 

...   12   8 

6 

6   7 

9   6 

5 

2   5 

8   5 

5 

2   4 

...   21   11 

9 

7   7 

6   4 

5 

4    4 

...   30   20 

16 

21   20 

...   14   7 

8 

7   5 

...   13   6 

4 

3   5 

...   13   8 

4 

4   4 

...   ]2   4 

2 

2   2 

...   11    8 

10 

11   10 

301     188    155    133    139 


It  will  be  observed  in  the  foregoing  tables  that  while  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  the  general  tendency  towards  the  ac- 
cumulation of  property  in  fewer  hands  was  on  the  whole  pretty 
constant  down  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  But  the 
above  figures  must  be  taken  with  some  reservation,  as  many  of  the 
heritors  had  property  in  several  parishes.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
count  up  the  actual  number  of  heritors  and  life^^nters  in  the 
county  at  these  several  periods,  and  without  guaranteeing  the  ab- 
solute accuracy  of  the  computation  (for  it  is  not  always  easy  in  the 
earlier  rolls  to  identify  a  name  which,  though  perhaps  referring  to 
the  same  person,  may  be  given  in  difierent  panshes  with  different 
designations)  yet  the  number  may  be  taken  as  practically  correct 

In  1643  there  were  211  Heritors  and  LLferenters  in  the  County. 

1753         „  113 

1796         „  83 

1863         „  70 

1883         „  85 

The  result  for  the  whole  County  is  thus  even  more  marked 
than  for  the  individual  parishes.  There  is  a  steady  decrease  from 
1643  to  1853  in  the  number  of  heritors,  the  numbers  in  the  latter 
year  being  not  more  than  one-third  of  those  in  the  former  year, 
while  since  1 853  the  increase  has  been  perceptible.  I  have  made 
no  distinction  between  the  heritors  and  liferenters.  The  latter 
were  liable  to  direct  taxation  for  rogue  money,  ecclesiastical  as- 
sessments, and  Land-tax  on  the  amount  of  their  valued  rent,  and 
had  the  same  absolute  control  of  their  properties  as  any  entailed 
proprietor. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  as  the  Valuation  Roll  of  1644 
gives  the  rentals  of  the  different  heritors  in  cumtUoy  and  as  the 
total  valuations  of  the  several  parishes  do  not  correspond  with 
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those  of  the  subsequent  Valuation  Rolls,  the  extent  to  which  pro- 
perty has  changed  hands  fdnce  1 643  cannot  be  ascertained  from 
the  face  of  these  documents  ;  but  I  have  taken  the  roll  of  1756 
and  compared  it  with  that  of  1853,  and  I  expend  a  statement 
showing  the  valued  rent  of  the  different  estates  in  Ross-shire  in 
the  latter  year,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  apportioned  and 
held  in  the  earlier  one.     It  might  have  been  more  interesting  to 
have  brought  the  figures  down  to  1883,  but  I  had  not  obtained 
access  to  the  roll  of  that  year  when  I  was  instituting  the  examina- 
tion.  There  is  moreover  this  to  be  said  in  favour  of  adopting  1 853  as 
a  date  for  oomparison,  that  about  that  time  a  change  in  the  forces 
which  until  then  had  affected  the  distribution  of  landownership 
seems  to  have  come  into  operation.     It  was  in  the  history  of  land 
tenure  in  Ross-shire  a  sort  of  turning  point,  at  which  accumulation 
was  checked  and  repartition  began. 

I  have,  however,  picked  out  from  the  roll  of  1883  the  valued 
rents  of  the  lands  in  RossHshire  which  have  changed  hands  by 
purchase  since  1756,  and  I  give  the  result  in  the  following  table  : 


Amount  of  valued  /Lmoantofraliiad 

Rent  held  in 

Rent  which  haa 

Parubu  di  Bow-bhibi.         1S8S  in  direct 

auc- 

changed  handa 

Total. 

ceaaion  aince 

between  1756  and 

17M. 

1S8S. 

Alnesi          

...       £966    0 

0 

£1,936    0 

0 

£2,891    0    0 

AppleoroM 

»                 •  •  •                                   ■  •  • 

1,927    0 

0 

1,927    0    0 

Avoch          

•                 •  •  •                                   •  •  • 

2,531    6 

4 

2,531     6    4 

ContiD          

...      1,061  19 

6 

2,697    7 

2 

3,779    6    8 

Dhiffwall      

Bd£rtoii     

>                •  •  •                                 •  •  • 

799  19 

7 

799  19    0 

1,046    0 

0 

483  10 

0 

1,528  10    0 

Feam           

059  14 

6 

2,419    9 

5 

3,379    3  11 

Fodderty     

362  10 

0 

1,317    3 

4 

1,679  13    4 

Qairlooh       

...      2,396  10 

0 

1,003  10 

0 

3,400    0    0 

Glenihiel     

•  •  •                                 •  •  • 

2,015  18 

7 

2,015  18    7 

KiUeamAn 

531  16 

4 

1,341  16 

3 

1,873  12    7 

Kilmuir  Eaater 

760    0 

0 

994    0 

0 

1,754    0    0 

KUteam       ... 

858  12 

11 

2,290  16 

7 

3,149    9    6 

Kincardine 

...       1.040    0 

0 

610  15 

0 

1.650  15    0 

Kintail         

»                •  •  •                                 •  ■  • 

1,916    1 

11 

1,916    1  11 

Knockbavne 

Looh  Alflh 

...      1,285    6 

4 

1,640    2 

3 

2,925    8    7 

•  •  •                                 •  •  • 

2,900    0 

0 

2,900    0    0 

Looh  Broom 

516    0 

0 

2,407  13 

4 

2,923  13    4 

Looh  Carron 

»  •  •                                   •  •  • 

2,104  10 

0 

2,104  10    0 

IxMde  Eauter 

426    0 

0 

833  16 

0 

1,259  15    0 

Ni«g            

...      1,112  10 

0 

3,093    1 

0 

4.205  11    0 

Resolia         

200    0 

0 

248    6 

6 

448    6    6 

Rosomarkie 

290    5 

0 

3,434  18 

7 

3,725    3    7 

Rosakeen     

234  10 

0 

3,477    6 

0 

3,711  15    0 

Tain 

176    0 

0 

1,484  10 

0 

1,659  10    0 

Tarbat          

50    0 

0 

2,338  17 

6 

2,388  17    6 

Garry  forwa 

jrd  ...    £14,280  14 

"7 

£48,247  12 

9 

162,528    7    4 
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Amoant  of  valued  Amoont  of  valued 
Rant  held  in       Bent  which  haa 
PAmiaua  in  Bo—  eHiaa.         188S  In  direct  mic-    changedhanda  TMal. 

oeeaion  lince     between  1750  and 
176&  188S. 

Brought  forward     £14  280  14    7    £48,247  12    9    £62,528    7    4 

Trqubart     1,124    0    0  687    6    0        1,811    6    0 

rrrmy  764    6    0        1,689  12    0       2,468  18    0 


£16,169    0    7   £60,624    9    9   £66,798  10    4 
lieLewa     6,260    0    0       6,260    0    0 


£16,169    0    7  £66,874    9    9   £72,048  10    4 

Of  the  total  valued  rent,  amounting  with  the  Lews  to 
72,043,  land  representing  £55,874  (not  far  short  of  80  per  cent) 
ad  passed  through  the  market  in  those  127  years,  and  much  of  it 
ad  been  sold  more  than  once. 

The  appended  statement  showing  how  the  Boss-shire  estates 
f  1853  were  distributed  97  years  earlier,  will,  I  hope,  be  found  of 
[iterest  in  the  study  though  it  can  hardly  be  niade  so  at  a  meeting, 
would  particularly  call  attention  to  Uie  Detct  that  in  1756  the 
mdowners  are  described  as  possessing  a  large  proportion  of  their 
inds  tn  vice  of  a  previous  possessor,  and  most  frequently  even  that 
revious  possessor  does  not  appear  in  the  roll  of  1643. 

In  conclusion  I  gather  from  these  Valuation  Rolls  evidence 
bat  property  in  land  in  Boss-shire  has  been  constantly  changing 
ands,  and  to  an  extent  very  much  greater  than  is  popularly  sup- 
ofied ;  that  families  who  were  great  landowners  little  more  than  a 
entuiy  ago  have  disappeared,  and  others  have  risen  in  their  place, 
nd  that  the  great  estates  of  to^lay  are  made  up  of  many  smaller 
states  or  part  of  estates ;  that  up  to  the  middle  of  this  century 
roperty  in  land  was  getting  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  but  that 
uring  the  last  thirty  years  the  tendency  has  been  to  a  wider  dis- 
ribution  of  ownership.  That  at  all  events  since  1643  rents  have 
uctuated  in  Hossnahire,  just  as  in  other  places,  in  accordance  with 
rices  and  other  circumstances  which  determined  the  demand  at 
be  time  for  the  hire  of  land,  and  have  not  been  fixed  at  a  custom- 
ry  amount,  established  by  usage  as  is  sometimes  assumed ;  and 
bat  the  VaJuation  Boll  of  1643,  made  up  at  a  time  when  the  clan 
fstem  was  still  in  full  force,  bears  witness  to  a  distribution  of  the 
¥niership  of  land  in  Boss-shire  under  which  the  tenantry  of  the 
ifferent  Chie&  can  have  formed  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
opulation,  and  shows,  therefore,  that  the  clan-forces  must  have 
een  largely  if  not  mainly  dra¥m  from  lands  in  respect  of  which 
ie  Chief  had  neither  the  rights  nor  the  liabilities  of  ownership. 

The  following  is  the  statement  prepared  by  me,  to  which  I 
ive  been  referring: —  20 
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Statkmknt  Showing  the  Valued  Rbnts  of  the  diffbrent  Ebtatbb  in  i 
OouKTY  of  R068  (excludyo  of  the  (larts  of  the  Counties  of  Cromak 
and  Kaibn  locally  situated  therein)  in  the  Year  1853,  and  the  w 
in  which  those  Estates  were  apportioned  and  held  in  1 756. 

ROSS-SHIRE  VAI.UED  RENT  ROLL, 
Showing  the  Changes  betwixt  1756  and  1853. 

Alness  Parish. 

1863.  1756. 

H.  A.  J.  Manro,      George  Monro  of  Novar 

Eiq.  ofNovar    £8077    5    0         forlCovar   ...  ...    £200    0    0 

Do.  in  Wee  of  Assent...       190    0    0 
Do.    do.  of  SwordalL      195    0    0 
Do.    do.  of  Fowlit....        16  10    0 

Do.    do.  of  Cnlcraigie 
for  Aohachean 14  10    0 

£616    0    0 

The  Hein  of  Mr  Duncan 
Monro  for  Contlioh....      566    0    0 

Do.  f  or  Teachim 188    0    0 

Do,  inviceLeimUir...        25    0    0 

Do.  for  Cnloraigie 83    0    0 

Do.  for  Fyriah 70  10    0 

John  Monro  of  Colcaim 
inpUoe  of  M'KiUigan       92  10    0 

Mr  Georse  Mackenzie  of 
InchciUter  for  Assent.      380    0    0 

HojKh  Monro,  part  of 
1^«ninich  (£449  since 
spUt) 110    0    0 

Mr  Alher  t  Monro,  in  Tice 
of  Cnloraigie  (part  of 
£29  10s  since  split)....         7    5    0 

£8077 

General    Monro  Hogh  Monro  for  his  lands 

of  Teaninioh  783  15    0         of  Teaninich  (the  re- 

mainder  of  £419  split 

asahove) £339    0    0 

Doncan  Siin8on,io  vice  of 

Davoohcaim 185  10    0 

Mr   Albert    Monro   for 

Cooll 225    0    0 

Do.  in  viceof  Cnloraigie 
(purt  of  £29    10s   as 

above) 22    5    0 

Mr  James  Monro  in  vice 

of  Cnloraigie 12    0    0 

788 1« 

A.  Mathesony  Esq. 
of  Ardross,  M.P.     30    0    0      Monro  of  Lealdie 30^C 

£2IB!d\    0    Q      ^um  ot  the  Parish  of  Alness £3891  C 

Number  of  HfiAtoia  Z.  ^^ms^x  ^^^«dtora  9. 
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1853. 
ackeiude, 
ti  Apple- 

tt  of  Tor- 


Appleoross  Pariflh. 


1756. 


£1546    0    0      Applecrofls £1546    0    0 


381    0    0      Mackenzie  of  Totridone 381    0    0 


£1927  0  0 
aber  of  Heritors  2. 
-Diabeff  in  this  pMuish, 
the  valued  rent  i«  £82 
entered  in  Gairloch  in 
rath  Sir  Kenneth  Mac- 
other  lands  there. 

1853. 
B.  Mac- 
of  Scat- 
Sart £1756    8    9 


Sum  of  the  Parish  of  Applecrots £1927    0    0 

Number  of  Heritors  2. 
N.B. — These  entries  appear  under  the  head  of 
Lochcarron,  with  which  Parish  Appiecross  seems 
then  to  have  been  conjoined. 


Avoch  Parish. 

1756. 

Sir  Lewis  Mackenzie  of 

ScatweU £1013    0    0 

Do.  in  viceof  Seafort..        45    0    0 


£1058    0    0 

Ballmaduthie    250    0    0 

Lady  Dowaser  of  Balla- 

maduthie  m  his  vice...  379  0  0 
John  Matheson  of  Ban- 

adgefield  (part  of  £213 

since  split) 69    8    9 


ckeozie, 
»f  Avoch. 

»  Mathe- 
tart.,  vice 
tsfield.... 


631    6    4 


143  11    3 


John  Mackenzie  for  Avoch   £274  17    2 

Do.  for  Knockmurie...        49  19    2 

Rosehaugh 306  10    0 


£1756    8    9 


631    6    4 


£2531    6    4 
aber  of  Heritors  3. 


John  Matheson  of  Banadgefield  (part 
of  £213  since  split  as  above) 143  11    3 

Sum  of  the  Parish  of  Avoch £2631    6    4 

Number  of  Heritors  6. 


1853. 
z.    Mac- 

of  Goul, 


Panflh  of  Oontm. 

1756. 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie 

ofCoull £1075    0    0 

£1076  11    3      Deduct    Wester   Gorrie- 

vouillie,  now  Ord's.....        19  14  10 


Thomas  Mackenzie  of 
Ord,  in  viceof  Seaforth, 
£61  6s  8d  (of  which 
now  Coul's) 


£1055    5    2 


21    6    1 


£1076  11    3 


rward  ...  £1076  11    3 


Carryforward £V!X\^\\  7» 
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Pariah  of  OontxDr-Ckmimmgd. 

1861.  1766. 

Brought  forward.  £1076  11    3  Brought  forward £1076  11   ! 

J.  M.  Balfour,  Esq.  Seaforth £668    0    0 

of  Strathconan      807    0    0      Ck>lin  Mackenzie  of  HU- 

town,  in  vice  of  Delnies 

forCashaohan 39    0    0 

Colin  Mackenzie  of  HU- 
town too    0    0 

807    0 

Sir    Evan    Mac-  Kllooy  for  his   part   of 

kenzie  of   Kil-  Auchnaaheen,  in  vice 

ooy,  Bart. 687  14    4  of  Davochmaluag  and 

Banadgefield   (piurt  of 

£200  ainoB  ipUt) £100    0    0 

Alexander  Mack^izie  of 
Davochmaluag,  for  his 
part  of  Auchnashepn, 
£100  (len  £8  9i  8d 
since  transferred  to 
Gairloch) 01  17  10 

Thomas  Mackenzie  of 
Highfield,  for  Meickle 
8oatwell,in  vice  of  Tor- 
ridone  and  Lentnm, 
£440  (of  which  Strath- 
crombellis) 76  16    6 

Colin  Mackenzie  of  HUl- 
town,  in  vice  of  Sea- 
forth       270    0    0 

637  14 

bir  J.  J.  R.  Mac-  Scatwell  £216  (lest,  Glas- 

kenzie  of  Scat-  cham£234s7d) £192  16    6 

weU,  Bart 637    7    2      William    Mackenzie    of 

Strathgarve,  in  vice  of 
Culooy(Dartof£400)..  224  8  3 
Thomas  Mackenzie  of 
Highfield  for  Meickle 
Scatwell,  in  vice  of  Tor- 
ridone  and  Lentron 
(part  of  £440) 220    3    6 

637    7 

Duncan  Davidson  Lady  Kincraig,  in  vice  of 

ofTulloch. 136    3  11  Tulloch £76    0    0 

Balmaduthie 36    0    0 

Wm.MackenzifofStnth- 
garve,  in  vice  of  Cnlooy 
(for  half  of  Garrsran 
part  of  eumulo  valna- 

tionof£400) 26    3  II 

136    3 

Carryforward....  £8194  16    8  Carryforward £3194  le 
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Pftrish  of  Oontin— Conimiied. 


18S3. 

ight  forward.  £31M  16    8 

DonglM    of 
atwall ie7    4    7 


bamefc  of  Al- 

lAla 


Mao- 
Dsle  of  Gair- 

^,  Bart 

I.   Mackioude 
Oni 


100    0    0 


8    2    2 
909    3    3 


1766. 

Brought  forward £3194  16    6 

Thomas    Maokenzie    of 

Highfield,  for  Meiokle 

Soatwell,  in  vice  of  Tor- 

ridone    and    Leotron, 

£440  (of  which  effein 

to     Meilde     Scatwell 

proper) £144    0    0 

Scatwell,  £216  {4  which 

Olaaoham) 23    4    7 


167    4    7 


Kiloovie,  for  his  part  of  Auohnaaheen, 

in  vice  of  Davoohmalnag  and  Ban- 

adgefield,  £900  (of  which  for  half  of 

Loanoorrieohrobie) 100    0    0 

Alex.    Maokenzie  of   Davoohmalnag, 

for  hifl  part  of  Aaohnaaheen,  £100  (of 

which  for  Glaoknaaqnier) 8    2    2 

Thoe.  Mackenzie  of  Ord   £100    0    0 

Do. ,  in  vice  of  Seaforth, 
£61  6b  8d  (of  whioh 
£21  6b  Id  trans- 
ferred to  Goal) 40    0    7 

Sir  Alex.   Mackenzie  of 

Gonll  £1075  (of  whioh 

efiein  to  Wester  Gor- 

rievoillie) 19  14  10 

WilUain    Maokenzie    of 

Strathgarve,  in  vice  of 

Gnlooy,  £400  (of  whioh 

effeirs  to  Ord's  portion)      140    7  10 

309    3    3 


£3779    6    8      Sum  of  the  Parish  of  Gontin £3779    6    8 

(dumber  of  Heritors  9.  Number  of  Heritors  11. 


Dixifirwall  Parish. 


1853. 
loh £799  19    0 


£799  19    0 
dumber  of  Heritors  1, 


1766. 
The  Laird  of  Tnllooh  for 

Tulloch £384  19 

Do.    for  the  Ladv  Ghis- 
holm's  jointure  lands.. 
The   Lady    Kinoraig  in 
Tullooh^s  vice 166 


0 

260    0    0 

0    0 


£799  19    0 


Sum  of  the  Parish  of  Dinflwall £799  19    0 

Number  of  Heritors  2. 
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1853. 

Sir  Charles  Boas 
of  Balnagown, 
Bart £1106    0    0 


Bdderton  Pariah. 

1756. 

The  Laird  of  Balnagown 

for  bin  lands  there £1046    0    0 

David  Ross  of  Priesthill, 

for  Muokle  Daan 60    0    0 


Alex.  Matheson, 
Esq.of  Ardrofls, 
M.t 350    0    0 


R.    B.    Macleod, 
Esq.  of  CadboU        73  10    0 


£1528 
Number  of  Heritors 


Basterfeam's  Creditors 
for  Easterfeam 

Shandwiok's  Heirs  for 
Mid  Fearo 

Tbe  Heirs  of  Baillie 
Robert  Ross  for  Little 
Daan 


CadboU  for  Edderton. 


£1105    ( 


200    0    0 
100    0    0 

60    0    0 


350 
73  1 


10    0      Sum  of  tbe  Parish  of  Edderton £1528  1 

3.  Number  of  Heritors  6. 


1863. 
Maoleod  of  Cad- 
boll £1611    7    7 


Carry  forward....  £1511    7    7 


Feam  Parish. 

1756. 

CadboU  for  HUtown  and 
Tnllich,  in  f  ice  of  Cul- 

unuald.. £175  17    6 

Do.  for  the  Drums  of 

Feam 20    0    0 

Do.  for  Paipe  quarter 

ofMeikleReny 39    6    8 

Do.   for  the  lands  of 

Ballamuddo,  in  vice 

ofM'CnUochofOlas- 

tuUich 281  15  10 

£517    0    0 
(Deduct,  transferred  sinoe 
to  Balnagown) 7  16    0 

£509    4    0 
Tbe  Laird  of  PUton  for 

Muldarg,  Ac 053    3    7 

The  Ueirs  of  Wm.  Ross 
of  Shandwick  for  Bal- 

blair 49    0    0 

£1511 

Carry  forward £1511 


k. 
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1853. 
b  forward.  £1511    7    7 
Ifurray  of 
ies 396    2    0 


Feam  Parish— CofKnmed. 

1756. 

Bronght  forward ,.  £1511    7    7 

George  Ross  of  Pitkerry 

for  Norihfield 

Inyerhassly  for  PiUcerry, 
in  vice  of. John  Davidson 
Do.  for  the  half  Davoich 
lands  of  MeikleReny 
Do.  for  Denoon's  quar- 
ter of  Meikle  Beny.. 
BalnMCOwn  for  the  Abbey 
of  feacn,  £376  15s  (of 
wUoh  now  tnuDBf ernd 
toQeanies) 188    4 


Rheiny...      266  18    6 


Rose    of 

Qgie 175  17    6 

Aldie 64    9    0 


543  19  10 


>f  Allan..,      325    8    6 


ison 
Migle. 


of 


155    1    0 


£3379    3  11 
cnbsr  of  Heritors  8. 


£45    6  2 

44  16  0 

35  16  2 

22    5  2 


6 


Rodk.  M'Gulloch  of  Olas- 
tallich  for   Tnrridone 
and  Little  Milnetown .      100    0    0 
Do.  for  Uttle  Reny  ...      133  11  10 
Do.  for  the  South  quar- 
ter of  Little  Reny...        33    6    8 

Robt.  Ro«sof  Acnhacloich  for  Batintore 
William  Ross  of  Aldie  for 

his  quarter  of  Pitkerry        15    9    0 

Do.  tor  Stronach's  ox- 
gate  of  Little  Allan.        49    0    0 

Balnagown  for  the  Abbey 
of  Fearut  £376 15s  (less 
the  half  transferred  as 

above  to  Qeanies) 188  10    6 

Do.  for  Balgore 144    0    0 

Simon  Mackemdeof  Soots- 
bum  for  LittleAllan..       183  13    4 

The  Heirs  of  Baillie  Don- 
ald Ross  for  his  part  of 
the  Drums  of  Fearo,  in 
▼ioeof  James  Ross  ....        20    0    0 

Other  lands  transferred 
from  Cadboll  as  above         7  16    0 


David  Mnnro  for  Duffs 

partof  Meikle  Allan...    £118    0    0 
Easter  Feam's  Creditors 

for   Fowlar's   part  of 

Meikle  Allan .^      114  10    4 

Do.  forMonroe'swester 
quarter  thereof 92  18    2 


2    0 


266  18    6 
175  17    6 


64    9    0 


543  19  10 


825    8    6 
Easter  Little  Allan 7. 155    1    0 


John  Urqnhart  of  Mouut-Eagle  for 
rli 


Sam  of  the  Parish  of  Feam £3379    3  11 

Number  of  Heritors  14 


312  Qaello  Society  of  Inverness. 

Fodderty  Parish. 
1868.  1756. 

D.  DavidBoiuBn.  DavoohmAlnag  (part  of  a 

ofTulloch. £796    4    0         valnatioii  or£dlO £197    0    8 

Oairloch,  in  vice  of  Da- 

voohcaim 99  10    0 

Do.  for  DavochpoUo....      157  10    0 
The  Laird  of  Tullooh  for 

hi8  land  in  Fotterty . ...      175  10    0 
Indiconlter  for  Davoch- 
oarty 166  18    4 

£796 

S«aforth 423    0    0      Seafort  for  his  lands  there 

(part  of  £415)  £165    0    0 

Do.  in  vice  of  the  Mm 
ofArdoch 100    0    0 

Baillie  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie of  Dingwall,  in 
▼iceof LordSenfort...      135    0    0 

Rod.  IHngwall  of  UHtie..        33    0    0 

423 

J.Bi.Balfoar,E8q.  Seafort  for  hia  lands  there  (remainder 

of  Strathoonon.      250    0    0         of  £415) 250 

Cool 112  19    4      Davochmaloag  (remainder  of  £310  as 

above) 112 

Kilooy 97  10    0      Kilcoy  for  Oillin  and  Achnalt 97 

£1679  13    4      Sum  of  the  Parish  of  Fodderty £1679 

Number  of  Heritors  5.  Number  of  Heritors  8. 

Qairlooh  Parish. 

1858.  1756. 

Sir  Kenneth  Mao-  The  Laird  of  Qairlooh  for 

kenzie  of  Oair-  himself £1549    0    0 

loch,  Bart £2559    0    0         N.B.— Thisisincttmiilo 

with  Diabirig  in  Apple- 
cross,  £82  3s9d. 

Do.  in  vice  of  Conl...      710    0    0 
Bodorick   Maokensie  of 

CamSairie 100    0    0 

The  Laird  of  Qairlooh  (for 
Mellon,  with  half  the 
Water  of  the  Island  of 

Ewe) 75    0    0 

Do.,  more  for  his  other 
lands  (the  other  half  of 
the  Water  of  the  Island 

ofEwe) 75    0    0 

N.B.— The  two  last 
items  are  taken  from 
Loohbroom  in  the  roll  of 
which  Parish  they  were 
erroneously  entered  in 
1756. 

£2659 

C^arry  forward....  £2559    0    0  Carryforward £2559 
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186S. 
a«ht  forwan).  £2669    0    0 
'rtok  Bankes, 
iq.  of  Letter- 
re,  fto 741    0    0 


Oairlooh  Pariflh-OofHimieci. 

1766. 

Brooffht  forward 

Murdoch   B&okeojoe  of 

Letterewe 890    0    0 

Mackenzie  of  OraiDyeard      851    0    0 


100    0    0 


£3400    0    0 
Number  of  Heriton  3. 


£2569    0    0 


741 

Sir  Alex.  Mackenzie  of  Conll 100 

N.B. — This  entry  in  Lochbroom  in 
the  RoU  of  1766. 


0    0 
0    0 


Som  of  the  Parkh  of  Qairloch £3400 

Nnmiter  of  Heriton  6, 


0    0 


1868. 

orth £888    8    7 

.  BaitUe,  Eaq.      687  11    0 
[atheaon,  Eaq. 
ArdiOM 696    4    0 


Olenshiel  Pariah. 

1766. 

Seaforth  (part  of  his  eumulo  valuation, 
of  £8966  for  the  Pariih  of  Kintail, 
with  which  Qlenshiel  was  then  com- 
bined  £2015 


18    7 


£2016  18    7      Sums  of  the  Pariah  of  Qlenshiel £2016  18    7 

Number  of  Heritors  3.  Number  of  Heritors  1. 


1868. 
inelBaillie  of 
edcastle £1133    2  11 


Killeaman  Pariflh. 

1766. 
The  Laird  of  Bedcastle 

(Mackenzie) £822  16    0 

Do.  for  proportion  of 
£669,  his  valuation  in 
Kilmuir  Wester  before 
the  incorporation  of 
that  parish  and  Suddie 
into  Knockbayne 810    7  11 


Evan  Mao- 
nzie  of  Kil- 
y,  Bart 


740    9    8 


The  Laird  of  Kilcoy £226 

Do.  in  vice   of  Allan- 


£1133    2  11 


0    0 


-*~£i 


70    0    0 


The    Heirs   of    Captain 

Hogh  Fraser,  in  vice 

of  Redcastle  for  Wester 

KesMck,     Ac.,    Haill 

thereof     (in    Kilmuir 

Wester) 208  18 

The  Laird  of  Kilcoy  (in 

Suddie,  £610  6s  8d,  of 

which  there  effeirs  to 

the  present  Parish  of 

Killeaman) 286  16 


740    9    8 


£1873  12    7      Sum  of  the  Parkh  of  Killeaman £1873  12    7 

Nomber  of  Heritors  2.  Number  of  Heritors  3. 


114 


1863. 
Hr  GlmrlM  fioM 
of   Balnagown, 
Bart £851 

iiajor  Charles 
Robertaon  of 
Kindeao*^ 396 

::;adboU 250 

r.   OffilviA,    Eaq. 

of  Newmore. . . .      175 
ECincraig 81 

£1754 
Number  of  fieritora 


Qaelio  Society  of  Inoerness. 
Parish  of  E^xnuir  Baster. 

1766. 
BalnagownforBalnagown   £679    0    0 
David  Ro88  of  Priestbill 

10    0         for  Rives 50    0    0 

Do.  for  PkrkluU  and 

Badibea ^       92    0    0 

Simon  Mackenzie  of  Soote- 
bnm  for  Dalnadaach..        80  10    0 

861  10    0 

Mr  Wm.  Baillie  for  Ken- 
rive  and  Torralea,  in 

10    0         vioeofCukain £196    0    0 

John  Martin,  for  Indi- 

farie 143  10    0 

Do.    forCabriohie...        67    0    0 

396  10    0 

0    0      Alex.  Bayne  of  Delny,  for  the  Undt  of 

Delny 260    0    0 

The  heirs  of  John  Mnnroof  Newmore, 

0    0         for  BaUintraid 175    0    0 

0    0      JohnMackenzieof  Kincraig,forBroom- 

hill. 81     0    0 

0    0      Sum  of  the  Parish  of  Kilmnir  Easter  £1764    0    0 
6.  Number  of  Heritors  8. 


1863. 
3ir  Chan.  Monro 
of  Fowlis.  Bart  £2027    9    6 


Fohn    Munro   of 
Swordale 112    0    0 


:)arry  forward....  £2139    9    6 


of  E^team. 

1766. 
Sir  Harry  Munroof  Fowlis 

in  vioe  of  his  father....    £420    0  0 

Do.  his  old  valuation...      436    2  0 

Do.  for  Baloladioh 20    0  0 

Do.  for  Dmmmond  ....      150    0  0 
Mr   Duncan    Munro's 

Heirs  for  Lemlair 324    0  0 

Do.  for  Ardulie 60    0  0 

Do.  for  Wester  Fowlis      336    7  6 

Do.  for  Pollock 82  10  0 

Wm.  Munro  for  Teanaird       34    0  0 
David  Bethune  for  Cul- 

niskee 33  10  0 

Alex.  Munro  for  Kilteam        84  12  0 

Do.  in  vioe  of  Swordale       47    8  0 

£2027    9    6 

John  Munro  for  the  lands 

ofMilltown £78    0  0 

Do.  in  vice  of  Swordale       34    0  0 

112    0    0 

Carryforward. £2139    9    6 
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1863. 

ht  forward.  £2139    9  6 
Mackende 

[onntgerald      383  10  0 

ly 176  13  8 

367    6  4 


Parish  of  KiLteajm—ContkiuetL 

1756. 

Brouffht  forward £2139    9    6 

The  Heim  of  Mr  Colin  Mackenzie  of 
MouDt^erald  for  Meikle  and  Little 
Cleynes 383  10    0 

Inchooolter  for  Baloony,  £341  (of 
which  Novar  has  now  £164  6s  4d)... 

The  Heiraof  Gapt  Oeorge 
Monro  of  Calcsim  in 
vice  of  Don.  M'FinHIay 

and  John  Monro 116    0    0 

Do.  for  Teanowar 88    0    0 

Inchcoolter  for  Baloony, 
£341  (of  which  now 
Novar's)  164 


176  13    8 


6    4 


82  10    0      John  Monro  for  the  lands  of  ELillichuan 


367    6    4 
82  10    0 


£3149    9    6 
omber  of  Heritois  6. 


Som  of  the  Parish  of  Kilteam £3149    9    6 

Nomber  of  Heritors  10. 


1863. 


gown. 


£940    0    0 
302  16    0 


Parish  of  Kincardine. 

1766. 

The  Laird  of  Balnagown  for  his  whole 
lands  there £940    0 

The  Laird  of  Cobrain  for 

his  lands  there £202  16    0 

Do.    for   the   half   of 

Achnagart 60    0    0 

The  relict  of  Mr  George 
Monro  for  the  other 

half  of  Achnagart 60    0    0 

£302  15 


ace 


finverchar- 


ny 


108  13  4 

96    6  8 

100    0  0 

104    0  0 


David   Ross  of  Livercharron  for  his 

whole  lands,  £204  (less  the   next 

entry) 106  13    4 

David  Ross  of  Invercharron  for  his 

whole  lands  (less  the  part  disposed 

of asabove) 96    6    8 

Alex.  Ross  of  Pitcalnie 

for  Amat £60    0    0 

Do.  for  Gorranmollzy,        60    0    0 


Liverhassly  in  vice  of 
Morangie  for  Dibidall 

The  Heirs  of  Hoffb  Ross 
of  BraelangweU  in  vice 
of  Pitkerry 

James  Cothbert  of  MUn- 
cndff  in  vice  of  Achna- 
doicn 


100    0    0 


£35    0    0 


36    0    0 


34    0    0 


104    0    0 


£1660  16    0 
amber  of  Heritors  6. 


Som  of  the  Parish  of  Kincardine £1660  16    0 


\ 


16 


Oaelio  Society  of  Inverness. 


1868. 
lieChUholin.....    £822  10    0 


leaforth 


dex.    Mfttheson, 
BkI.  of  ArdroM    1587  18    6 


Parish  of  KintaiL 

1766. 

Seaforth,  £3366 ;  includ- 
ing £2015  188  Id  in 
Glenahiel,  which  leaves 

here £1860    1  11 

5  13    5        Do.  in  vice  of  Domie  ..       141    0    0 
Do.      „       of     Macrae 

ofConchra 100    0    0 

Do.  in  vice  of  Inverinat      175    0    0 
Do.      ..      ofCamelunie      160    0    0 


f> 


£1016    I  11 


£1916    1  11      Sum  of  the  Parish  of  KintaU £1916    1  11 

Number  of  Heritors  8.  Number  of  Heritors  1. 


Parish  of  E^nookbayne 

1863. 
r.  F.  Mackenzie, 
Esq.  of  Allan- 
grange. £762  10    0 


LUooy 


(formerly  Buddie  and  Kilimiir  Wester). 

1766. 

Qeorge     Mackenzie     of 

Allangranffe £300    0    0 

Do.  (entered  in  Killear- 
uanin  1766) 462  10    0 


746    3    2 


llr    Qraham    of 
Drynie 608    3    4 


[Colonel  BaOlie  of 
Redcastle 358  12    1 


3catwell 460    0    0 


£2925    8    7 
Number  of  Heritors  6, 


The     Laird    of    KUooy 

(£610  6s  8d  in  Suddie, 

less  £236  16s  4d  now 

entered  in  KilleamAn).  £273  9  4 
Belmaduthie  (in  Suddie).  162  0  0 
Mackenzie   of    Mnreton 

(in  Suddie) 213    6  10 

John  Mackenzie  of  Kil- 

coy  in  vice  of  Highfield 

(fiOmuir  Wester) 97    7    0 

George  Graham  of  Dry- 
nie for  Drynie,  fto £269    8    4 

Mackenzie  of  PiUunaig, 
for  Pitlunaiff,  fto 90    0    0 

The  Heirs  c3  Captain 
HughFraser,  in  vice  of 
Mr  Wm.  Duff  for  Kfl- 
muire 248  15    0 


£752  10    0 


746    3    2 


608    3    4 


Reidcastle  (£669  in  Kibnuir  Wester  of 
which  sum  £310  7s  lid  now  entered 
inKilleaman) 368  12 

Mackenzie  of  Suddie £278  10    0 

John  Matheson  of  Benage- 

field 181  10    0 

4fl0    0 


Sum  of  the  Parish  of  Knockbayne £2926    8    7 


Number  of  Heritors  10. 


lavne 
ritorB 
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Parish  of  Loohalah. 

1868.  1756. 

rMathe-  Lord  Seaf orth £2676    0    0 

Baq.     of  Do.  for  Morohkonof  Anchtertyre      826    0    0 

■,M.P..  £2900  0    0 

£2900    0    0  Sam  ofthe  Parish  of  LoohalBh....  £2900    0    0 

One  Heritor.  One  Heritor. 

Pseurish  of  Lochoarron. 

1863.  1766. 

ickenzie,  John  Mackenzie  of  Del- 

f  Apple-  vine,  in  vioe  of  Lord 

£1804  10    0  Seaforth £1263    0    0 

Mr  iEneaa  Maoaulay. 
miniBter  of  the  Ooepel 
at  ApplecKMB,  for  Gkia- 

forth  (Sanachan) 50    0    0 

John  Mackensie  of  Del- 
vine,  in  vice  of  Cnl- 
covie,  in  the  room  of 

the  Earle  of  Marr 601  10    0 

1804  10    0 

et,    vioe  Davochmaliuur £66    0    0 

lonof  At-  Matheeon  of  Famach,  in 

300    0    0         vice  of  Davochmalnag.      244    0    0 

300    0    0 

£2104  10    0  Sam  of  the  Parish  of  Loohcarron  £2104  10    0 

iber  of  Heritors  2.  Number  of  Heritors  4. 

Parish  of  Lochbroom. 

1863.  1766. 

lokenide,  Mackenzie  of  Dondonald 

of    Dan-  in   vice   of    Fairbam 

1 £900    9    9         (Isle  of  Orainard,  part 

of  £225) £40  13    3 

Do.  in  vice  of  Keppoch 
(forKeppooh) 50    0    0 

The  Heirs  of  James  Mac- 
kenzie of  Keppoch  (for 
Kildonan,  &c. ) 83    6    8 

Kenneth  Mackenzie  of 
Dondonald    for   Deri- 

moick 139    0    0 

Do.  in  vice   of   Red- 
castle  (Achtadonell)...      350    0    0 
Do.  in  vioe  of  Simon 
Mackenzie  of  Loggie...      162    0    0 

Mackenzie  of  Ballon  for 
Larioh  •  in  •  Teavoar, 
(Strathnasealg  part  of 
£81) 23  16    6 

Alex.  Mackenzie  of  Sand, 

in  vice  of  Keimoch 66  13    4 

Do.  in  vice  of  Dondon- 
ald oome  invkte  oiYsk- 
biirn(MfmktWbBUff>iPi\ffl>- 
arigoladh,abBh\dcffc9[iV       U    ^   ^       ,^^   ^ 

Vd.    £990     9     0  Crrv  ««Tw.»^ 


Qaelfo  Society  of  Inoemeae. 


ttuikea  of  Lett«r- 


)»vidKD  of  Tul- 
loch 1035  13    4 


InckenzieofConl 

«aforth 


in   vice   of    Fturbiim 
(PisherGeld     port     of 

£225uabove; £IS4 

Mack«nde  of  Ballon  for 
Luioh  -  b  -  Teavoar, 
(Strath.na-Sul«  put 
of  £81  u  above) 57 

HaohenEie  of  B&Uon £666  1 

Uockende     of     Achilty 

(half  of  AcUunaohaii).        86    i 
MBckeude  of  BtUon  for 

the  other  half  of  Ach- 

Innachon Sfi    < 

Mackenzie  of  Aohil^  Id 

vice  of  Leckmelm 

Do,  in  vice  of  Dnndon- 

■Id  and  Leckmelm 

Mackenzie  of  Dandonold 

in    vice    of    Kilcovie, 

(Anohindrean) 


100    0    I 
100    0    < 


0    0 

sir  Alex.  Mackenzie  of  Coul  for  hia 
knda  (Inverlael,  &«.) 

Kiloovie  for  feu-duties  of  Loohbroom. 

Hordocb  Mackenzie  of  Letterewe  in 
vice  of  Soaforth 


1BS3. 
ir  Charles  Ross 
of  Baluagown, 
Bart £1132  15 


Pariah  of  Locrie  Baster. 

175S. 
Balnagawn  for  Logne. . , .    £166 
Do.  tor  Pitmadathy  ...      StOO 


bnm  for  Alladala 307    0    0 

Thoo.  Boas  for  the  landa 

ofCalroMe 75  17    6 

Do.  for  Dnunedatt  in 

vice  of  Cambnacuny,..  76  17  6 
Bodk.  M'CnUoch  far  fafa 

landiofGUEtuUicb...       191    0    0 

Do.  for  Baltoan  in  vioe 

of  Mr  Robert  Rosa 167    0    0 


handwick 127    0    0      luverohaMly  for  Dmini- 


£100    0    0 
27    0    0 


^uaoltiieFiftBliof  LogieBaatei £1260  16    0 


1863. 
)f    Shand- 


£1791    0    0 


Ghangea  in  the  Ownership  of  Land  in  /toaS'Shire. 

Parish  of  Nigg. 

1756. 
Inverchaaily  for  Anker- 

ville £627    0    0 

Do.  for  Shandwick 100    0    0 

Hugh  Rote  of  Kilravook, 
for  the  lands  of  ColUn 

and  Rarichees 896    6    8 

James  Robs  of  Gfdliss,  in 
▼ioe  of  Mr  John  Bal- 
four for  his  part  of  sds. 

lands 144  11    4 

Do.  in  vice  of  his  father 
for  his  part  of  the  sds. 
lands 123    3    0 


31d 


arles  Ross 
Salnagown, 


676    0    0 


The  Laird  of  Balnsgown 
for  Inverhassfey's 

wadset £481    0    0 

Do.  io  place  of  Mr  James 
Mackenzie 245    0    0 


£1791    0    0 


irey,  Esq..      404    0 


H.  Ross, 
of  Crom- 


f  Pitoalnie. 
f  of  West- 


401    5    0 

317  10    0 
496  16    0 


Duncan  Ross  for  his  lands  of  Meikle 
lf{p/1«»>AA 

George  Ross  of  Pitkerry, 
for  Gulnauld  and  Duns- 

keath 356    5    0 

Do.  forAnnat 45    0    0 


676 
404 


0 
0 


0 
0 


Alex.  Ross  of  Pitcalnie,  for  his  lands.. 
Thomas  Gair  of  Damm, 

for  his  part  of  Nigg.  .  £162  16  0 
Gadboll,  for  Urquhart's 

quarter  of  Nigg 87    0    0 

Mr   James    Fraser,    for 

PitcalUon 215    0    0 

David  Reoch,  for  his  part 

ofPitoaUion 32    0    0 


401    5    0 
317  10    0 


M.    Mac- 
of  GadhoU 


119    0    0 


Cadboll,  for  the  Milns  of  Kindeaoe 
and  Pitcallion 119 


496  16    0 
0    0 


£4205  11    0 
amber  of  Heritors  7. 

1853. 
Maokensde, 

ofFindon.    £100    0    0 
uhart,Esq.      100    0    0 


Number 


[eritors  11. 


Mackenzie, 
ofNewhall 


ivon  •  Mao- 
le,  Esq.  of 
liiaitins.,... 


193    3    6 


Sum  of  the  Parish  of  Nigg £4205  11 

Parish  of  Resolis. 

1756. 

Scatwell  for  Wester  Gulbo £100    0 

Kinbeachie 100    0 

Sir  John  Gordon,  for  St. 

Martins £93    3    6 

Do.  for  Easter  Balblair.      100    0    0 


0 
0 


Mr  William  Du£f,  for  Drumoudden.... 


193    3    6 
55    3    0 


56    S    0 


£448    6    6 
uber  of  Heriton  4. 


Siiiiio!theP»x\a\iolBMoYbi 


fAMfik   ^ 


(20 


Gaelic  Society  of  InoerneaB. 


1853. 

r.  F.  Mackenzie 
of  Allanffrange    £113  13 

Minister  oiRose- 
markie  on  be- 
half of  the  poor 
ofChanonry...        46    5 

^iUer,  Eeq.  of 
Kincardy Sll    6 

[t.  Mackenzie, 
Esq.  of  Flower- 
bum 1899    7 


Parish  of  Booemarkie. 

1766. 

5        Allangrange  for  Constables' fees £110  10    0 


10} 
3} 


?'owler  of  Rad- 
deryvioeLesUe 
of  Findressie.. 

r.  BaiUie  of 
Dochfoor 


hr  J.  J.  B.  Mac- 
kenzie of  Scat- 
well  

P.  Maclean,  Esq. 
of  Hawkhill... 

!dr  And.  Hood.. 

14  r   Alex.   Mac- 
kenzieofWood- 
side       

0.  Junor 

Mr  Jas.  Origor, 
Chancellor's 

Croft 

lilr  James  More. 
[).  &  J.  Junor... 
!dr  Jas.  Bremner 
!dr  Hugh  Mac- 
allan   

iir  Ken.  Leitch 
iir  J.  Mackeddie 
iir  Don.  Junor. 

ioderiok  Clark. 

lev.  W.  Maokil- 
lioan  of  Kln- 
curdy 


510    2 
617    1 


84 
2 


126  11    4 


66  12 
45    2 


18  15 
37    0 


7    0 

7    9 

10    1 

1  10 

0  16 

1  11 
I  11 
1    6 


5 
7 


3 
5 


5 

44 
4 

8 

8 
6 
6 
3i 


0  19    8 


0  17    51 
£3725    3    8 


The  Poor  of  Chanonry  in  vice  of  the 
Countess  of  Seaforth 

Andrew  Miller  for  Kinourdie 

The   Minister  of   Roae- 

markie  for  the  Chancel- 

larie's quarter teinds...      £50    0    0 

Do.  for  the  Chanter's 

quarter  teinds 54    0    0 


45    0    0 
134  15    0 


Qeorge  Jamieson  in  vice  of  M'Dermit. 


Seaforth   for   his    lands 

there £111    0    0 

More   in  vice  of   Hugh 

Dallas 25    0    0 


104    0    0 
25  15    0 


The  Heirs  of  Alex.  Ray  invioe  of  Gollan 
Adam  Gordon  of  Ardoch  in  vice  of 

JohnMlUer 

The  Heirs  of  Hugh  Baillie  in  vice  of 

Moiiy -penny 

Rosehaugh  for  his  lands 

Kenneth  M'Ever's  heirs 


Ardoch  in  vice  of  Donald  Simson  for 

Broomhill .  ... 

John  Mackenzie  in  vice  of  Drynie 


The  Heirs  of  George  Houstown 

The  Laird  of  Fiadracie 

The  Heirs  of  Duncan  Forbes 

Cadboll  in  vice  of  Mr  M'Gullooh  of 

Priesthill 

Alexander  Smith 

Bernard  Mackenzie  for  Kinnock 

The  Dowaser  of  Belmaduthie  for  her 

life-rentlands 


136    0  0 

70  13  4 

116  14  0 

162  16  0 

1096    3  6 

38    6  8 


257    3    8 
18    2    6 


27    0  0 

1060  15  0 

128    5  0 

16  10  0 

6  14  0 

120    0  0 

50    0  0 


(unber  of  Heritors  21. 


Sum  of  the  Parish  of  Roeemarkie £3725    3    8 

N.B.  The  teinds,  amounting  to  £104,  having  now 
been  apportioned  over  the  mritors,  no  two  sums 
correspond,  as  witness  the  first  two  entries  on  each 
^de  wYAcdii  «c«  lot  \3cA  laanA  «ab\eotB.    Henoe  the 

from  ^e  N«\»»^i^ll'S•«}^  ii^»ik^ 
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of  BoBskeen. 


1853. 

.    Mao- 
Ssq.    of 


£1180    0    0 


in,Efq. 
Irots, 


1217  17    3 


9M      of 

e 213    1    6 


.  Rots, 
Crom- 

anden, 

New- 


289    0    0 


572    6    3 


(kenzie, 

Linondg      234  10    0 

bertaon 

9ace 5    0    0 


1750. 

Sir  John  Gordon,  for  In- 

vergordon £816    0    0 

Do,  for  Romkeen  and 
Achintoull 364    0    0 


John  Mackenzie  of  Ard- 

ross,  for  Ardroos £670  10    0 

George  Munro  of  Colrain, 

for  Nonakiln  (part  of 

£84  108) 

The  heirs  of  John  Monro, 

for  Newmore  (part  *f 

£450) 

James  Gnthbert  of  Miln* 

craig  in  vice  of  Achna- 

doich 

The  Heirs  of  Mr  Duncan 

Maor«s  for  Calkenzie.. 
James  Cuthbert  of  Miln- 

craig,    for  ToUie  and 

Strathmsdale 


£1180    0    0 


12  18  0 

31  19  3 

300    0  0 

112  10  0 


90    0    0 


George  Munro   of   Gnl- 
r*in,  for  Calcaim(part 

of  £295  15s) £141    9    6 

Do.  for  Nonnkiln  (part 
of  £84  lOs  as  above) ...        71  12    0 


1217  17    3 


The    Heirs   of    Duncan    Munro,    for 
Obsdale 289 

The  Heirs  of  John  Munro, 
for  Newmore  (remain- 
der of  £450  as  above)..    £418    0    9 

George  Munro  of  Culrain, 
for  Gulcairn  (remainder 
of  £295  15s  as  above)...      154    5    6 


213    1    6 
0    0 


John  Mackenzie  of  Kinoraig,  for  Kin- 
craig 

William  Baillie  of  Rosehall  in  vice  of 
Oilraio 


572    6    3 

234  10    0 

5    0    0 


£371115    0      Hum  of  the  Parish  of  Rosskeen £371115    0 

)er  of  Heritors  7.  Number  of  Heritors  8. 


21 


Qaelle  Society  of  Inowneas- 

Parish  of  Tain. 

17M. 
Wm.  Ron  <rf  Aldie,  for 

Aldie £6S  10    0 

Do.,forBiJiiag>U 370    0    0 

Do.,  forPltfaaggulJa.  '"'     "    " 


R.  B.  ^  Hac- 
leod,  Eu.  of 
C»dboll 


1«6 

0 

0 

£176 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

Ctkdboll,  for  Nsther  Cam- 
biucDnj 

[nverbaaiW,  for  Tu-logle 
Do.,  for  Morangie 

Thomu  Rosa  of  CiJ- 
rowe,  for  Pitaylleo..., 


tV.    H.    Mumy,  The    hein  of   Coll   Dr. 

Biq.  of  Qeudn  £1832    7    6  qnhart,  for  Euter  Ar- 


Pariah  of  Tarbat. 

1766. 

The    hein  of   Coll   Dr. 


And.  Manro,  Ewi. 

of  Rockfield  .. 

Aldh 


646    7    a 
Dimoui  FraasT  of  Anoh- 
nagah'ii,  forSeafield...      486    0    0 

ISSS 

Thomaa  Mackenrie  of  Highfield,  for 

liltle  Turrell 8S4 

Wm.   Rou  of  Aldie,  for  Uie  wester 

hilf  Davoch  of  W«ater  Oenziea 188 

Hein  of  Dingwallof  Cam- 

bnacarty,  for  HQtown      £84    0    0 
Tke  Laird  of  CadboU,  b 
vioe  of  David  Roaa.....       60    0    0 

134 
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of  Urquhart  and  Loffie  Weeten 

1756. 

Sir  LewU  Mackenzie  of  Scatwell £1084    0    0 

(Sir  Lewia  la  al^o  entered  in  vice  of 
the  Lady  Dowager  for  £179,  which 
waa  afterwarda  taken  ont,  aa  the 
£1034  already  indudea  it) 
The  Laird  of  Gairfoch,  for 

Biahopkinkell £90    0    0 

Lady  Kincraig,  in  vice  of 

Oairloch. 680    0    0 

Kilcoy,  for  LoggieRiecb, 
in  vice  of  John  Tnach.      107    5    0 


1853. 
tenzie, 
Indon.  £1034 .  0    0 


777    5    0 


777    6    0 


£1811    5    0      Sum  of  the  United  Pariahea. £1811    5    0 

r  of  Heritora  2.  Number  of  Heritora  4. 


1863. 


ndera. 
High- 


^enzie, 

►rd 


Parish  of  Urray . 

1756. 

£966    1    7       Seafort    (i>art    of    £664 

13s  4d  for  Brahan) £391    0    0 

Do.  in  vice  of  the  Mra 

ofArdoch 69    0    0 

Do.     in     vice    of    Mr 

Maaon 60    0    0 

Fairbnm  (part  of  £633 

9a8d) 411  11    7 

Alejcander  Mackenzie  of 
Lentron'a  hein,  for  the 

halfof  Arcan 44  10    0 

£966     1    7 

Highfield   for    Kinchili. 

drum 200    0    0 

402    7    1       More  fordo 100    0    0 

Fairburn   (part  of  £633 

98  8<1  for  Balvraid) 82    3    1 

Thomas  Mackenzie,  for 
Ord  (part  of  £100  for 
Toriiiuichk) 20    4    0 

402    7     1 

Thomas  Mackenzie,   for 
275  16    0  Ord    (£100   less   Tor- 

mnichk  as  above) 79  16    0 

Do.  in  vice  of  Seafort 

for  the  Mills '....      140    0    0 

Gtoloch  in  vice  of  Davooh- 

cairn 56    0    0 

276  16    0 

Carryforward £1644    4    8 


ard..  .£1644    4    8 
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1858. 
Brought  forward.  £1644    4    8 
Scat  well,  for  Aalt- 

derg 

Strathconan,    for 

Inverchaoron... 
D  o  c  h  f  o  u  r,  for 

Tnrradate 

Miiirton,  for  Wr. 

Fairburu 

Meikle   Scat ^  ell, 

for  Achonagie.. 
The    Chisholm's, 

for  Rhindown..        97  17    0 
Monar 77    4    6 


Coal,    for    Little 
Moy 


3    0  9 

163  13  4 

223  18  0 

150    0  0 

59    9  9 


34  10    0 


of  Urray— Conttniiecf . 

1756. 

Brought  fnrward £1644    4  8 

Fairbum  (purt  of   cumulo  rental  of 

£633988d) 3    0  9 

Seafort  (remainder  of  £554  ISs  4d  as 

above) 163  IS   4 

Mackenzie  of  Lentrnn't  heirs  in  vice  of 

Applecross  (part  of  £321  15s) 223  18   0 

Kilcoy,  for  Wester  Fairbum  in  f ice 

of  Davochmaluag 150    0   0 

Fairbum  (part  of  eumulo   rental   of 

£633  9s8dasabo%'e).. 

Mackenzie  of  Lentran's  heirs  (£321 15s 

less  Tarradale  as  above) 

Fairbum  (remainder  of  cumulo  rental 

of  £633  9s  8d) 

Sir  Alex  Mackenzie  of  C!k>ull,  for  Little 

Moy 


50    9  fl 

97  17  C 

77    4  { 

34  10  ( 


£2453  18    0 
Number  of  Heritors  11. 


Sum  of  the  Parish  of  Urr«y... £2453  18    ( 

Number  of  Heritors  8 


1853. 
Sir  James  Mathe- 
son,  Bart.  M.  P.  £5250    0    0 


£5250    0    0 
One  Heritor. 


1756. 
Seaforth  for  the  whole £5250    0    ( 


One  Heritor 


£5250    0 


7th  April  1886. 

On  this  date  Mr  Roderick  Maclean,  factor,  Ardroes,  read  a 
paper  oti  "  The  Pariah  of  Rosskeen."     It  was  as  follows : — 


THE  PARISH  OF  R08SKEEN. 

The  Parish  of  Rosskeen  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Cromarty  Firth,  along  which  it  extends  a  distance  of  five 
miles  from  the  east  end  of  Saltbum  to  the  River  Alness.  It  is 
wedge-shaped,  18  miles  long  from  south-east  to  north- west^  and 
about  5  miles  broad  near  the  east  end.  It  comprises  an  area  of 
54  square  miles,  of  which  about  15  square  miles  are  arable.  The 
lower  part  of  the  parish  is  partially  flat  and  partially  undulating. 
The  soil  is  of  average  richness  in  the  lower  portions,  but  poor 
in  some  of  the  higher  portions,  especially  where  the  cultivation 
extends  to  from  600  feet  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea  level.     The 
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inland  portions  are  hilly,  some  of  the  eminences  reaching  heights  of 
2300  feet.  A  valley  stretches  along  the  south-west  side  a  length 
of  15  miles,  the  first  seven  miles  from  the  sea  called  the  valley  of 
the  Alness,  the  next  4  miles  Shrathrusdale,  and  the  remaining  4 
miles  Glackshellach.  Nearly  parallel  to  the  valley  of  the  Alness 
along  the  north  side  of  the  parish  is  the  valley  of  the  Achnacloich 
water,  extending  to  about  6  miles. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  area  of  arable 
land  was  comparatively  small.  In  the  possession  of  new  proprietors 
and  industrious  tenants,  however,  rapid  changes  have  taken  place, 
especially  within  the  last  forty  years,  since  Sir  Alexander  Mathe- 
8on  became  the  principal  heritor.  Miles  which  were  then  covered 
with  bonlders,  scrub,  and  bog  are  now  clothed  with  verdure,  and 
numerous  hill-sides  are  covered  with  flourishing  woods. 

From  remains  found  in  mosses,  there  are  evidences  of  extensive 
forests  having  existed  in  the  valleya  centuries  ago. 

In  one  place  in  particular,  called  "  a'  Chrannich,"  the  wooded 
place,  on  the  Estate  of  Ardross,  large  logs  of  bog  oak  are  turned  up  v^ 
in  peat-cutting,  a  piece  of  which,  sent  to  the  Forestry  Exhibition  in 
Edinburgh  in  1884,  was  awarded  a  certificate. 

The  topography  is  principally  descriptive  and  historical.  I  re- 
frain from  giving  the  derivation  of  Rosskeen,  as  I  am  not  quite  sure 
of  it.  A  few  of  the  names  of  the  places  may  be  interesting.  Com- 
mencing at  the  lower  end  of  the  parish,  and  following  successively 
inward,  we  have  to  begin  with  Saltbum.  *^  Alltan-an-t-Saluinn,"  a  y 
small  stream  at  whose  mouth  smugglers  used  to  dispose  of  salt  to 
the  inhabitants  when  it  was  taxed :  hence  the  name. 

Intbroordon,  named  after  the  first  of  the  Gordons  who  were 
proprietors  of  the  place.  The  Gaelic  name  is  "  Ruthanach- 
breachie,"  the  little  speckled  point.  In  the  end  of  the  last  ^ 
century,  where  Invergorden  now  stands  there  were  only  three 
houses,  occupied  by  the  fenyman  and  two  crofters.  The  neigh- 
bouring fo,rm  is  called  Inverbreakie,  the  speckled  Inver.  The 
hand  of  the  improver  has  so  changed  the  face  of  the  country  here 
that  the  '*  Inver "  cannot  be  certified,  but  is  supposed  to  have 
been  north  of  Invergorden  Castle,  where  a  small  sti^m  entered  a 
swamp,  now  all  arable. 

KiKCRAio. — "  Ceann-na-Creige,"  the  end  of  the  rock.     This    y 
name  must  have  been  translated,  as  there  is  no  conspicuous  rock 
at  the  place. 

Newmorb. — "  An-fheith-mhor,"    the    big  bog,    which    still    y 
exists  at  the  south  side  of  this  estate,  and  from  which  the  estate 
derives  its  name. 
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Obsdalb. — "  Ob-an-dail/'  the  bay  in  the  flat.  The  bay  and 
the  flat  are  still  there,  but  the  name  is  now  changed  to  Dal- 
more,  the  large  flat,  and  the  village  to  Bridge-End  of  Alness. 

Alness,  of  old  spelled  "  Anes."  The  name  of  this  river  in  the 
charter  granted  by  James  YI.  to  Sir  Robert  Munro  of  Fowlis  in 
1608  is  "Aflfron,"  a  corruption  of  "  M'ath  bhron,"  my  next  sorrow. 
The  tradition  is  that  a  woman  crossing  the  river  m  a  flooded  state 
on  a  temporary  foot-bridge  (put  up  for  their  own  oonvenienoe  by 
the  masons  who  were  erecting  the  first  stone  bridge  there)  with  a 
child  in  her  bosom  and  leading  another  child  by  the  hand,  let  slip 
the  child  she  was  leading ;  calling  out  **  Och  mo  bhron,^  och  my 
sorrow,  and  in  her  attempt  to  save  the  child  that  was  being  carried 
away,  let  the  other  fall  into  the  water,  calling  out  "  Odi  m'aih 
bhron" — Och  my  next  sorrow.  Both  children  were  drowned,  and 
from  this  circumstance  Uie  river  got  the  name.  I  have  read  several 
derivations  of  "  Alness,''  but  none  of  them  is  correct.  I  feel  con- 
vinced the  following  is  the  correct  derivation : — 

The  river  in  the  last  600  or  700  yards  of  its  course  divided  it- 
self into  several  branches,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  delta,  forming 
one  or  more  islands.  The  old  district  road,  of  which  there  still  re- 
mains a  portion,  passed  below  Teaninich  House,  and  there  being  no 
bridge,  the  river  had  to  be  forded  Thus  we  have  the  '^  Ath," 
ford,  and  "Innis''  the  Island,  naturally  changing  to  Athnish, 
corrupted  to  **  Anes,''  and  furthur  corrupted  into  Alness. 

NoNAKiLN.  — *<  Nini-cil. "  The  church  dedicated  to  St 
Ninian. 

MiLLCRAio  (of  old  and  in  the  Crown  chaiter  "  Oalkenae") — 
"  Ouil-Ohoinnich."  The  origin  of  this  name  is  woiiih  noticing. 
Malcolm  Geann-mor  in  his  war  with  Macbeth  solicited  the  assbtanoe 
of  a  chief,  Donald,  from  the  foot  of  the  River  Roe  in  Ulster  (hence 
Donald  Munro),  and  for  his  services  received  a  grant  of  the  lands 
from  the  Peflery  at  Dingwall  to  the  Alness  river,  extending  north- 
wards to  beyond  Wyvis,  still  called  Ferrindonald,  but  having  too 
little  land  to  supply  all  his  followers,  he  feued  a  portion  on  the  east 
side  of  the  River  Alness.  He  then  got  them  all  supplied  bat  one 
— ''  Goinneach  Ard,"  tall  Kenneth.  Kenneth  of  course  could  not 
be  left  landless,  and  in  consulting  his  assistants  in  dividing  the 
land,  he  said  **  C'ait  am  faigh  sinn  cull  do  Choinneach,"  where  shall 
we  get  a  nook  for  Kenneth  1  A  suitable  nook  was  found.  The 
name  **  Cuil  Choinnich'*  still  sticks  to  the  comer,  and  Kenneth  is 
honoured  by  the  Estate  being  named  after  his  comer. 

There  are  a  good  many  people  in  the  district  of  the  name  of 
Aird,  who  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  Kenneth. 
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Knocknavib. — "Cnoc  an  fheith  bhuidhe,"  thehill  of  the  yellow  ^ 
»g.     The  bog  is  now  drained,  but  yellow  fog  still  grows  there. 

AcHKACLOiCH,  named  after  a  large  granite  boulder.  There  ^ 
a  loch  here  in  which,  when  low,  the  remains  of  a  Crannaig  or 
ke  dwelling  can  be  seen,  and  about  200  yards  east  of  the  loch 
e  castle  of  the  lairds  of  Achnacloich  stood,  now  all  removed 
:oept  a  portion  of  the  dungeon.  Hugh  Ross  of  Achnacloich  got 
Charter  of  the  lands  of  Tollie  from  Charles  I.  in  1635.  Ardross 
sMtle  now  stands  on  the  site  of  Tollie  House—''  Cnoc  an  doire 
athain,"  *'  The  hill  of  the  broad  oak  clump."  This  name  indi- 
tos  that  oak  trees  grew  here,  and  at  an  elevation  of  over  1200 
et.  On  the  south-east  face  of  the  same  hill  there  can  be  traced 
le  remains  of  a  croft  at  the  elevation  of  over  1100  feet.  Old 
en  told  me  that  80  years  ago  the  rigs  could  be  traced.  Now, 
ccept  in  good  seasons,  we  cannot  get  com  to  come  to  maturity  at 
X)  feet,  so  much  has  the  climate  changed,  and  so  much  for  the 
bysical  knowledge  of  a  few  of  our  legislators  and  (though  perhaps 
ell  meaning)  blmd  leaders  of  the  blind. 

Preas-a'-mhadaidh,  the  wolfs  bush.  The  name  of  a  clump  of  y 
usel  and  birch  bushes  which  was  removed  about  thirty-four  years 
ipy.  It  was  situated  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north-east  of  Ard- 
Nss  Castle.  The  last  wolf  in  Scotland  was  killed  here.  When  I 
as  a  young  lad  I  got  the  information  of  the  killing  of  this  wolf  with 
lat  degree  of  freshness  which  convinced  me  of  the  circumstance 
ot  having  been  far  back.  The  story  is  that  an  old  maid  at  four 
clock  on  a  New-Year's  morning  going  to  a  neighbour's  house  for 
le  loan  of  a  girdle  to  cook  a  bfumock  for  herself,  took  a  path 
irough  this  clump.  At  a  sharp  curve  in  the  path,  for  some 
atural  cause  she  stooped.  On  her  return  by  the  same  path  she 
iddenly  espied  the  wolf  scraping  the  ground  where  she  stooped, 
ad  in  her  desperation  struck  him  with  the  edge  of  the  girdle  in 
le  small  of  the  back,  and  bolted  to  the  house  she  came  from, 
lie  alarm  was  raised,  and  all  who  could  wield  bludgeons  or  other 
'eapons  of  destruction  hastened  to  the  place,  when  they  found 
be  brute  sprawling,  trying  to  escape.  He  was  soon  dispatched, 
nd  thus  "  the  last  of  his  race "  in  Scotland  ignominiously  fell 
nder  the  hands  of  an  old  woman.  As  far  as  I  could  trace,  this 
ccurred  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  She  was  the 
ister  of  a  man  whose  great-great-grandson  is  now  employed  as  a 
arpenter  at  Atxlross.  A  hill  about  four  miles  north-west  of  this 
lace  is  called  "  Cnoc-a'-mhadaidh/'  where  the  wolf  had  his  den. 

Glaickshellach,  the  sauchy  glen.     Not  a  tree  or  bush  exists   ^ 
ere   now,  and  even  the  heather  is  stinted.    There  are  several 
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intereBting  reminiBoenceB  connected  with  this  glen.  On  the  ridge 
south  of  Mb  glen,  which  forms  the  march  between  the  pariiha 
of  RoBskeen  and  Alness,  there  b  a  conspicuous  piece  of  Sdustnx^ 
in  situ  cropping  up,  called  **  Glach-nam-ban,"  the  stone  of  tke 
J  women.  The  tradition  is,  that  before  the  Reformation,  foor 
women  were  in  the  depth  of  winter  proceeding  from  OlencalTie, 
in  the  parish  of  Kincardine,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  si 
Kildermorie,  in  the  parish  of  Alness,  and  carrying  with  them 
bundles  of  hemp.  When  near  this  rock  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
severe  storm  of  snow  and  drift.  They  took  shelter  in  a  deft  d 
the  rock  and  perished  there  Their  bodies  were  not  found  till  the 
snow  melted  several  weeks  after.  The  party  in  search  of  them 
were  led  to  the  spot  by  seeing  one  of  the  bundlea  of  hemp  tnis- 
pended  from  a  stick  which  the  women  found  there,  and  ere(^  u 
a  guide  to  their  friends,  who,  they  knew,  would  search  for  their 
remains. 

At  the  foot  of  the  same  hill,  north-east  of  this  rock,  is  to  be 
seen  a  small  green  patch  called  "  Achadh-a'-bhad-dhuibh,"  the  field 
of  the  black  clump,  which,  about  90  years  ago  was  a  little  crafty 
occupied  by  an  old  woman,  the  solitary  resident  in  the  glen.    At 
the   time  above  stated,   in   the  month  of  July,  a  man  pasing 
through  the  glen  observed  something  like  a  bundle  of  clothes  in 
the  potato  plot.     Curiosity  led  him  to  see  what  it  was,  and  there 
he  found  the  old  woman  dead.     It  would  appear  that  she  had  no 
food,  and  went  to  try  if  she  could  find  a  few  tubers  to  the  potato 
shaws  to  appease  her  hunger.     A  sort  of  a  coffin  and  a  rude  bier 
were  made,  and  a  few  people  collected  to  bury  her,  but  going 
along  the  hill-side  to  the  place  of  burial  at  Kildeimorie,  the  in- 
sufficiency of  both  coffin  and  bier  shewed  itself  by  the  body  fall- 
ing through  to  the  ground.     My  informant,  who  was  there,  told 
me  that  they  turned  the  coffin  upside  down  and  put  the  body  in 
again,  adding  "  people  were  not  so  proud  then  as  they  are  now; 
they  carried  stumps  of  nails  in  their  pockets,  and  as  many  nails 
were  found  among  the  party  as  made  the  box  secure." 

On  the  side  of  the  glen,  opposite  to  this  croft,  is  to  be  seen  a 
portion  of  the  hut,  which  was  occupied  by  a  herd  employed  by  the 
Ardross  tenants  when  they  had  this  glen  as  common  pasture 
ground.  This  man  was  a  notable  character,  and  a  careful  herd, 
for  he  always  returned  from  the  grazing  the  same  number  of  cattle 
as  he  got  to  it  Somehow  a  few  of  them  would  have  changed 
colour,  but  animals  of  the  same  changed  colour  would  be  misnng 
in  other  quarters,  perhaps  20  miles  or  more  away.  I  heard  a 
great  many  anecdotes  about  this  man,  but  I  refrain  from  mention* 
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ig  more  than  two  or  three,  lest  I  ahould  ofRsnd,  and  these  only  to 
low  that  the  man  had  natural  abilities,  which,  it  is  to  regretted, 
3  had  nut  the  opportunity  of  appijring  for  good: — 

The  harvest  of  1817  was  late,  and  the  crops  a  faulure.  The 
allowing  year  many  felt  the  scarcity  of  food.  Money  was  scarce 
jio  among  the  poor.  Oar  friend,  the  herd,  was  among  the 
ifferers,  and  having  heard  that  a  well-to-do  fiEu:iner,  residing  a  few 
liles  off,  had  meal  to  dispose  of,  he  went  to  ask  the  feurmer  for  a 
3ll  till  he  would  be  able  to  pay.  *'  I  have  meal  to  dispose  o^*' 
kid  the  farmer,  **  but  should  I  give  you,  you  will  never  pay  me.** 
I  will,''  said  the  herd,  "  the  first  money  I  can  lay  my  hajids  upon 
ill  be  yours.''  '*Wel],"  said  the  farmer  (who  was  noted  for 
iteness),  "  if  you  tell  me  the  cleverest  piece  of  handiwork  you 
>mmitted,  I'll  trust  you."  *'  Gkx)d,"  said  the  herd,  "  the  smartest 
im  I  ever  did  was  to  relieve  yourself  of  a  stot»  and  sell  him  to 
DO."  *^  Never,"  said  the  farmer  ;  but  said  the  herd,  '*  don't  you 
>member  a  black  stot  belonging  to  you  having  gone  amissing  f 
Tes."  "  And  you  remember  of  me  selling  to  you  thereafter  a 
)eckled  stot?'  *'  Yes."  "  Well,  it  was  the  same  animal"  "  I'll 
Lve  you  the  meal  for  nothing  if  you  tell  me  how  you  did  the  trick." 
Done,"  said  the  herd.  "  ^e  stot  happened  to  come  to  my  byre, 
took  a  few  bunches  of  salt  herrings  out  of  the  brine  and  bound 
lem  to  the  animal's  body.  In  a  few  days  the  black  hair  under 
le  herrings  rotted  out,  and  on  their  removal  white  hair  grew 
Lstead."     The  herd  was  not  asked  to  pay  for  the  meal. 

Our  fiiend  on  one  occasion  passed  through  the  East  Coast  of 
atherlandshire,  and  on  his  way  home  took  a  &ncy  to  a  fine 
[ighland  cow  with  a  docked  tail.  He  managed  to  conceal  him- 
>lf  and  the  cow  for  a  day  or  two,  till,  as  he  supposed,  the  search 
ould  be  over,  and  then  took  the  road  to  the  Meikle  Ferry,  but 
3fore  doing  so  cut  a  tail  from  a  dried  hide  he  fell  in  with  some- 
here,  and  neatly  bound  it  to  the  stump  of  the  living  cow.  He 
itered  the  ferryboat  with  the  cow,  and  just  as  the  boat  was  to 
.art,  a  man  sprung  in  who  closely  scrutinised  the  cow  and  said, 
I  lost  a  cow  three  days  ago,  and  were  it  not  that  that  cow  has  a 
il  (mine  had  only  a  stump),  I  would  say  she  is  mine."  "  But  the 
>w  ia  mine,"  said  the  h^.  The  man  approached  the  cow  and 
$ain  said,  *'  were  it  not  she  has  a  tail  I  would  swear  she  is  mine." 
he  herd  saw  that  matters  were  getting  rather  too  hot  for  him, 
id  just  as  the  man  was  about  laying  his  hand  on  the  tail,  the 
3rd  took  out  his  knife,  whipped  off  the  tail  above  the  joining, 
id  threw  it  into  the  sea.  *'  There  she  is  now  a  bleeding  taiUess 
►w,  and  swear  is  she  yours."  Of  course  the  man  could  not,  for 
le  evidence  was  gona 
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On  another  occasion,  when  hard  up,  on  his  way  to  the  Muir 
of  Ord  Market,  he  took  under  his  care  a  fine  colt  he  found  grazing 
on  the  Novar^  parks.  The  animal  was  soon  sold  at  a  fair  price 
and  paid.  To  oblige  the  buyer  he  agreed  to  see  it  stabled  and 
fed ;  but  while  the  buyer  was  regaling  himself  in  the  company  of 
his  friends,  he  slipped  away  with  the  colt  to  Inverness  and  sold  it 
again.  He  managed  to  get  the  animal  again  under  his  care,  and 
by  daylight  next  morning  it  was  quietly  grazing  on  the  park  from 
which  it  was  taken,  without  any  one  noticing  its  absence. 

Our  hero  died  in  1855  at  the  great  age  of  101.  I  saw  him  a 
few  years  before  he  died — of  middle  height,  straight  and  active, 
considering  the  many  wintery  storms  he  had  stood. 

Further  west  in  Glackshellach,  on  the  border  of  the  road 
made  there  recently,  is  an  enormous  granite  boulder,  so  shaped  at 
one  end  that  it  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  form  the  wall  and 
roof  of  one  side  of  a  shelter  stable.     About  the  middle  of  last 
century  a  man  named  Alexander  Campbell,  better  known  as  ^*  An 
t-Iomharach  mor,"  big  Maciver,  while  going  through  the  glen  on 
his  way  to  Glencalvie,  where  he  resided  all  his  life  time,  was  over- 
taken by  a  severe  storm  of  drifted  snow.     Fearing  that  he  might 
lose  his  way,  he  sat  beside  this  boidder  for  twenty-four  hours,  till 
the  stoi*m  abated — ^his  dress  being  the  kilt  and  his  covering  a  plaid. 
This  man  was  bom  in  1699.     The  year  of  his  death  is  not  accur- 
ately known,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  1822  or  1823,  in  the 
month  of  May.     In  1819  Lord  Ashburton,  who  rented  the  shoot- 
ings of  Rosehall,  in  Sutherlandshire,  heard  about  him  and  invited 
him  to  BosehalL     He  proudly  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and 
arrived  at  the  shooting  lodge  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  after  having  walked  over  ten  miles  across  the  hills.     His 
Lordship  was  so  much  taken  with  Campbell  that  he  gave  him  a 
present  of  120  newly  coined  shillings  —a  shilling  for  every  year  of 
his  age.     Campbell  was  greatly  elated  both  by  the  present  and  the 
attention  paid  to  him.     He  carefully  stored  the  shillings  to  meet 
the  isxpense  of  his  funeral.      He  could  easily  walk  forty  miles  a 
day,  after  passing  his  hundredth  year,  without  much  fatigua    I  saw 
his  grandson,  who  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  and  his  great- 
grandson  is  an  Ardross  crofter. 

ArohjsoIiOGY. — From  its  ArchsBological  remains  the  parish 
appears  to  have  been  early  peopled.  Large  sepulchral  cairns  were 
numerous,  many  have  been  wholly  removed,  but  of  a  few  there 
are  still  preserved  the  outer  rings  and  principal  centre  stones. 

Dalmore  Cairn. — Commencing  at  Dalmore  we  have  in  a 
field  there  the  cist  measuring  about  3^  by  2^  by  2  feet  of  one  which 
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was  remoYed  about  1810.  It  was  about  60  feet  diameter,  and  15 
feet  high.     What  remains  of  it  is  now  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall. 

MiLLCBAiG  Cairn. — The  next  we  oome  to  is  on  the  £arm  of 
Millcraig,  about  a  mile  north  of  Bridge-End  of  Alness.  Four  large 
oentnd  stones — (me  measuring  9  feet  by  6  feet,  the  outer  circle 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  small  stones  remain.  The 
diameter  is  76  feei.  No  liying  person  saw  it  entiret  so  that  its 
height  is  not  known. 

Khocknavie  Caibn. — A  mile  further  up  on  the  west  shoulder 
of  Knocknavie  are  the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  large  cairn.  From 
the  existing  stones  it  would  appear  that  there  were  two  cbts,  each 
measuring  about  9  feet  long  by  21  feet  broad.  The  diameter  was 
74  feet,  and  the  height  about  20  feet.  This  cairn  was  removed  in 
1826  to  build  a  neighbouring  march  dyke  between  the  estates  of 
Millcraig  and  Oulcaim.  To  come  to  an  amusing  incident  con- 
nected with  the  removal  of  this  cairn  we  must  go  back  a  couple  of 
centuries^  and  introduce  an  historical  fact.  In  August  1633,  Sir 
Robert  Gordon,  unde  of  the  then  E^rl  of  Sutherland,  was  acting 
as  referee  adjusting  the  march  between  the  estates  of  Hugh  Ross, 
the  laird  of  Achnacloich,  and  of  the  laird  of  Newmore,  when  a 
party  of  Aigyllshire  marauders,  who  were  under  the  leadership  of 
one  Ewen  Aird,  were  seized  for  depredations  committed  by  them. 
Brown,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Highlands,"  Vol.  I.,  306,  states — 
**  In  their  retreat  they  destroyed  some  of  the  houses  in  the 
high  parts  of  Sutherland,  and  on  entering  Ross,  they  laid 
waste  some  lands  belonging  to  Hutcheon  Ross  of  Achnacloich. 
These  outrages  occasioned  an  immediate  assemblage  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  part  of  the  country,  who  pursued  these  marauders 
and  took  ten  of  them  prisoners.  The  prisoners  were  brought  to 
Achnacloich,  where  Sir  Robert  Gordon  was  at  the  time  deciding 
a  dispute  about  the  marches  between  Achinloich  and  Neamore. 
After  some  consultation  about  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
prisoners,  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  be  sent  to  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland  who  was  in  pursuit  of  them.  On  the  prisoners  being 
sent  to  him,  the  Earl  assembled  the  principal  gentiemen  of  Ross 
and  Sutherland  at  Dornoch,  where  Ewen  Aird  and  his  accomplices 
were  tried  before  a  jury,  convicted  and  executed  at  Dornoch, 
with  the  exception  of  two  young  boys  who  were  dismissed.  The 
Privy  Oouncil  not  only  approved  of  what  the  Earl  cf  Sutherland 
had  done,  but  they  also  sent  a  commission  to  him  and  the  Earl  of 
Seaforth,  and  to  Hutcheon  Roes  of  Achnacloich.'' 

To  what  extent  the  Laird  of  Achnacloich  exercised  his  power 
80  commisBioner  is  not  recorded,  but  one  traditional  case  is  not- 
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able.  He  occupied  a  large  portion  of  Glackahellach  as  a  sheiling. 
About  two  years  after  he  got  his  commission,  two  wayfarers 
entered  the  hut  which  belonged  to  him  in  the  glen,  and  being 
hungry  asked  of  the  dairymaid  a  little  food  for  which  they  offered 
payment  She  refused,  whereon  one  of  the  men  took  posseanoii 
of  a  cheese,  leaving  as  much  money  as  he  considered  it  worth. 
The  dairymaid  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  laird  to  give  inform- 
ation of  what  she  called  the  robbery.  The  men  were  pursued, 
overtaken  at  Contullich,  in  the  parish  of  Alness,  brought  to  Ach- 
nacloich,  summarily  tried,  hanged  on  the  top  of  Knocknavie,  and 
buried  in  the  Cairn  above  referred  to.  We  now  pass  on  to  1826, 
when  the  cairn  was  being  removed.  A  youth  of  about  20  years, 
employed  at  the  removal  of  the  cairn,  on  pulling  out  a  stone  from 
the  face,  let  down  a  large  fall,  when  out  rolled  a  grinning  skull. 
The  youth  was  horrified,  and  leaving  his  horse  ran  off  to  his 
father,  who  was  emptying  a  load  about  200  yards  away  from  the 
cairn.  The  father,  who  was  a  plucky  fellow,  castigated  the  son  for 
his  cowardice  in  running  away  from  a  bone,  but  on  the  two  of 
them  returning  to  the  cairn,  the  father  received  no  less  a  shock 
than  the  son,  for  there  was  the  skull  with  its  upturned  empty  eye 
sockets  in  a  state  of  vibration,  put  in  motion  by  a  field  mouse 
that  got  jammed  among  the  nasal  bones.  Information  was  given 
to  the  managers  of  the  neighbouring  estates,  who  came  the  follow 
ing  day,  and  had  all  the  bones  removed  and  buried  close  by  the  cairn. 
These  were  the  bones  of  the  two  men  who  were  hanged  by  the 
Laird  of  Achnadoich,  the  finding  of  which  verifies  the  tradition. 
The  man  who  got  the  first  fright  b  still  alive,  and  b  my  informant. 

An  incident  in  connection  with  the  settling  of  the  march  be- 
tween Achnacloich  and  Newmore  is  worth  mentioning.  A  large 
boulder,  conveniently  situated,  was  fixed  upon  as  one  of  the 
march  stones  (it  is  to  be  seen  on  the  margin  of  the  road  from 
Achnacloich  to  Tain),  and  is  still  the  march  stone.  Both  parties 
had  a  host  of  old  and  young  men  accompanying  them  to  point  out 
the  old  marches  and  to  bear  in  remembrance  the  new.  On  the 
side  of  the  laird  of  Achnacloich  was  a  smart  boy,  to  whom  the 
laird  said,  "Will  you  remember  this  to  be  the  march  stone  1 "  The 
boy  said  he  would.  "  Put  your  hand  flat  upon  it,"  said  the  laird. 
The  boy  did  so,  and,  before  he  was  aware,  the  laird  drew  his  sword, 
and  cut  off  the  boy's  fingers,  saying,  ''You  will  remember  itnow,'* 
and  he  did  remember  it,  and  told  it  to  others  who  told  it  to  suc- 
ceeding generations;  and  the  stone  is  called  ''Clach  oeann  na 
meoir,'*  the  stone  of  the  finger  ends,  to  this  day. 

Dalnavie. — ^The  next  we  mention,  though  not  a  oaim,  was 
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an  interesting  place  of  eepnltore.  Whilst  trenching  waste  land 
on  the  farm  of  Dalnavie  in  1847,  the  workmen  came  upon  a  num- 
ber of  urns  at  a  uniform  depth  of  about  sixteen  inches.  They  were 
surrounded  by  a  low  circular  turf  fence  about  eighteen  yards 
diameter.  In  the  centre  was  a  large  one,  which  would  contain 
about  a  gallon,  and  a  beautifully  formed  stone  axe  was  found  be- 
side it.  The  central  urn  was  surrounded  by  fifteen  other  urns, 
which  would  contain  about  half-a-gallon  each.  Through  careless- 
ness the  urns  were  all  destroyed.  I  understand  the  axe  was  sent 
to  the  Antiquarian  Museum  in  Edinburgh. 

SnmKHAif. — About  half-a-mile  north  of  Dalnavie  a  large 
cairn  was  removed  in  1847-48.  It  was  108  feet  diameter,  and 
20  feet  high.  In  September  1880  a  search  was  made  for  the  cist, 
when  a  very  interesting  discovery  was  made.  Having  been  engaged 
in  the  search,  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  a  correct  description  of  it. — 

A  grave  was  dug  in  hard  boulder  clay  12  feet  long,  7  feet  9 
inches  wide,  and  8  feet  deep,  rounded  at  the  comers.  The  whole 
of  the  bottom  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  flags,  on  which  was 
formed  a  cist  of  thick  flags,  8  feet  long,  2|  feet  broad,  and  2 
feet  deep.  The  covers  were  large — one  weighmg  about  half  a  ton. 
Around  and  above  the  dst  was  filled  with  stones  to  a  height  of  about 
5  feet  from  the  bottom.  From  the  stones  to  the  natural  surface 
of  the  ground  was  filled  with  a  portion,  the  clay  turned  out.  Over 
this,  and  extending  about  6  feet  beyond  the  cutting  all  round,  was 
a  layer  of  tenaceous  blue  clay  in  the  form  of  a  low  mound,  2  feet 
thick  in  the  centre,  and  over  the  blue  clay  a  layer  of  black  earth 
18  inches  thick.  From  the  form  of  the  cist  it  is  clear  that  the  body 
was  laid  at  full  length  in  it.  The  body  was  wholly  decomposed; 
only  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  black  animal 
matter  remained  adhering  to  the  bottom  flags.  A  few  crumbs 
of  decayed  oak  having  been  found  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the 
cist  suggests  that  the  body  was  encased  in  a  ooflfin.  The  only 
relics  found  were  three  beautifully  formed  arrow-heads,'  and  a 
thin  circular  piece  of  shale  about  two  inches  diameter,  appar- 
ently a  personal  ornament.  About  150  yards  south-west  of 
this  cairn,  the  workmen  employed  at  trenching  the  moor  in  1847 
found  what  was  evidently  a  smelting  furnace,  and  among  the 
debris  turned  out  two  beautifully  formed  sets  of  moulds  for  casting 
bronze  spear-heads.  They  are  preserved  in  a  cabinet  in  Ardroas 
Castle.  The  material  b  steatite,  of  which  a  vein  exists  in  the 
banks  of  a  bum  flowing  by  the  Ardroas  Estates  Office. 

Knockfionn.— On  the  face  of  the  hill,  called  Knockfionn, 
above  Easter- Ardroes,  there  b  a  large  cairn,  which  has  not  been 
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opened,  and  on  the  summit  of  this  are  the  remains  of  what  appeared 
.to  be  a  small  fortification  of  stone,  said  to  have  been  one  of  MngaFs 
strongholds. 

Mains  of  Ardross. — In  1848,  a  large  cairn,  "Gam  Fionn- 
taimeach,*'  on  the  farm  of  Ardross,  similar  to  the  one  at  Millcraig, 
was  wholly  removed.  As  well  as  the  central  cist,  there  were 
several  others  in  the  body  of  the  cairn,,  proving  after  burials.  A 
number  of  bones  in  good  preservation  were  found,  and  a  few  flint 
arrow  heads. 

On  the  same  farm  there  is  an  interesting  grave  preaenred. 
It  is  16  feet  long  and  4  feet  broad,  enclosed  by  six  large  flag  stones 
— two  at  each  side,  and  one  at  each  end.  At  the  request  of  an 
officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers  in  1876,  it  was  carefully  opened  by 
digging  a  longtitudinal  trench,  when  it  was  discovered  that  two 
bodies  were  buried,  the  one  at  the  foot  of  the  other,  in  graves  each 
about  7  feet  long,  by  2  feet  broad,  and  only  about  2  feet  deep  from 
the  surface  to  the  bottom.  There  are  side  walls  about  a  foot  high, 
and  a  division  of  a  foot  between  the  two  bodies.  The  bodies  were 
probably  covered  with  flags,  as  disintegrated  clayey  slates  were 
turned  out  in  digging.  The  only  remains  found  were  a  few  teeth 
where  the  heads  lay,  and  a  thin  layer  of  bituminous  like  matter, 
the  whole  length  of  the  graves.  A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  we^t 
of  this  grave  there  existed  about  200  small  cairns,  said  to  have 
been  raised  over  men  who  fell  in  a  battle  fought  there  long  lorg 
ago,  each  being  buried  where  he  died.  They  have  been  all  re- 
moved in  improving  the  land. 

The  cists  without  cairns  discovered  in  the  district  are 
numerous,  notably  those  at  Dalmore  described  by  Mr  Jolly  in  the 
**  Transactions  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland,  1878."  A 
group  at  the  site  of  Achnacloich  Castle,  which  contained  pottery, 
a  graup  north  of  Achnacloich  loch,  which  have  not  been  properly 
searched,  as  the  tenant  of  the  £iirm  protested  against  such  sacrilege, 
especially  because  the  man  who  discovered  them  in  trenching  the 
moor  immediately  ran  home,  and  kept  to  his  bed  for  a  couple  of 
months.  At  Baldoon,  on  an  eminence  north  of  the  source  of  the 
Achnacloich  bum,  are  the  remains  of  a  cairn  which,  I  think,  has 
been  a  small  stronghold.  The  name  '*  Baile-'n-duin"  suggests  this. 
The  cairn  was  oval,  52  feet  by  42  feet.  Near  the  centre  ia  an 
elongated  oval  of  ten  standing  stones.  It  measures  16  feet  long 
by  8  feet  broad,  divided  into  two  compartments  of  8  feet  each,  bj 
two  standing  stones^  having  a  space  of  two  feet  between  them, 
evidently  a  door.  No  living  person  saw  or  heard  of  this  cairn 
being  other  than  it  now  is,  so  that  what  has  been  removed  of  it 
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must  have  been  done  long  ago.  I  propose  to  search  the  floor, 
when,  perhaps,  something  may  be  found  to  lead  to  the  object  of  its 
erection. 

Olaoh-a'-mhkiblioh. — About  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  In- 
vergordon,  in  a  field  north  of  the  County  road,  is  a  standing  stone 
called  '*  Olach-a'-mheirlich,"  the  thief  s  stone.  There  is  an  archaic 
device  upon  it  said  to  resemble  a  portion  of  Bramah's  foot. 

Though  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  march  of  the  parish 
of  Rosskeen,  there  are  two  interesting  cairns  I  would  not  wish  to 
overlook.  They  are  situated  in  the  valley  extending  from  Ach- 
nadoich  to  SSootsbum,  at  Kenrive,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish 
of  Kilmuir.  A  tradition  is  common  among  the  old  people  of  the 
district  that  in  a  hostile  incursion  of  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century,  the  Danes,  who  were  put  to  flight  by  the  natives, 
made  their  final  stand  hero,  where  they  were  fldl  slain,  hence  the 
name  "  Ceam-4ui-ruidhe,''  the  end  of  the  chase.  One  of  the  cairns, 
the  most  interesting  of  them,  is  now  nearly  removed,  but  a  descrip- 
tion can  be  given  of  what  it  was.  About  thirty  years  ago  the 
crofter  on  whose  land  the  cairn  stood  had  his  attention  attracted 
towards  it  by  his  dog  chasing  a  rabbit  thither.  The  dog's  persis- 
tent barking  at  a  hole  near  the  top  of  the  cairn  induced  the  man 
to  go  to  the  dog's  assistance,  and  after  removing  a  few  stones  with 
the  intention  of  getting  hold  of  the  rabbit,  he  discovered  a  vault, 
but  superstitious  awe  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  his  seardi 
alone.  He  got  the  assistance  of  a  canny  neighbour  who  joined  in 
a  private  exploration,  expecting  a  lucky  find  which  would  keep 
them  in  comfort  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  They  re- 
moved the  stones  from  above  the  vault,  and  at  the  depth  of  a  few 
feet,  came  upon  a  flag  stone;  which,  on  being  removed,  made  an 
opening  large  enough  for  them  to  get  down.  Their  find  was  only 
a  layer  of  black  earth,  A  man  who  frequently  visited  the  vault 
gave  me  a  description  of  it.  It  was  about  nine  or  ten  feet  long, 
over  five  feet  wide,  had  side  walls  of  large  flagstones,  five  feet 
high,  the  roof  formed  of  flagstones  corbelling  inwards  and  finishing 
with  large  flags  closing  in  both  sides  at  a  height  of  about  eight 
feet  from  the  floor. 

Such  a  discovery  as  this  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  two 
worthies  (now  both  dead),  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  divulged,  and 
for  a  space  of  eight  years  it  was  found  to  be  a  very  convenient 
malt  deposit  and  whisky  warehouse,  and  might  have  been  so  still 
had  not  Preventive  Officer  Munro,  and  his  assistants,  discovered 
the  '*  bothy "  in  a  naturally  formed  cairn  in  the  face  of  the  hill, 
north  of  the  farm  offices  of  Inchandown. 
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Sixteen  years  ago  a  portion  of  the  cairn  was  removed  to 
build  the  dyke  in  the  march  between  the  estates  of  Newmore  and 
Kindeace.  The  yanlt  was  exposed  to  the  public  about  twelve 
years  ago,  when  stones  were  removed  to  build  a  new  house  for 
the  tenant  who  now  occupies  the  land.  When  I  visited  the  place 
a  month  ago,  the  weather  was  so  frosty  that  I  could  not  search 
the  floor  for  remains,  which  I  believe  are  still  there,  for  I  under- 
stand no  search  was  made.  In  the  remaining  portion  of  this  ddm 
there  is  apparantly  another  similar  vault  with  the  roof  fallen  in. 
Two  other  dsts  measuring  about  4  feet  by  3  feet,  and  2  feet  deep, 
formed  in  the  ordinary  way  of  single  flags,  are  exposed,  one  at  the 
north  side  of  the  removed  vault,  and  the  other  at  the  east  end  of 
the  unopened  vault.  The  diameter  of  the  cairn  wsa  80  feet,  and 
the  height  about  15  feet  Some  of  the  remaining  stones  are  of 
large  size,  one  in  an  upright  position  of  mica  schist  measures 
7  feet  6  inches  by  5  feet  and  2  feet  thick,  and  another,  which 
apparently  formed  part  of  the  roof  of  the  unopened  vault,  of 
granite,  measures  7  feet  by  5  ^t,  and  one  foot  thick. 

Hie  other  cairn  is  situated  about  150  yards  easit  of  the  one 
described  above,  and  is  supposed  to  cover  the  remains  of  the  oom- 
mDn  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  battle.  No  portion  of  it  has  been 
removed.  It  is  oblong,  measuring  70  yards  long,  22  yards  broad 
at  the  east  end,  14  yards  broad  at  the  west  end,  and  about  an 
average  of  8  feet  high. 

Smuggling. — Many  humorous  stories  are  told  of  the  smugglers 
in  the  upland  parts  of  the  parish.     I  give  two  as  examples. — 

About  seventy  years  ago  two  worthies,  John  Holm  and 
Sandy  Ross  (Uaine),  who  resided  a  short  distance  east  of  the 
Strathrusdale  river,  went  to  enjoy  a  day  with  a  friend  who  had  his 
bothy  in  full  work  at  the  west  side  of  the  river.  After  having  par- 
taken of  their  friend's  good  cheer  as  much  as  made  them  tellingly 
affectionate  towards  each  other,  they  left  for  home.  On  coming 
to  the  river,  which  was  slightly  flooded,  John  said  to  Sandy, 
**  Sandy,  as  I  am  the  youngest  and  strongest,  stand  you  on  that 
stone,  and  come  on  my  back,  that  I  may  carry  you  over  dry." 
Sandy  obeyed,  but  John  took  only  three  steps  when  he  fell  into 
the  water,  and  before  they  recovered  their  footing,  both  were  wet 
to  the  skin.  *'  I  am  sorry  I  fell,"  said  John,  **  but  come  you  to 
the  stone  again,  and  get  on  my  back,  that  I  may  take  you  over 
dry."  Sandy  went  to  the  stone  and  mounted  again,  but  they 
proceeded  half-ardozen  yards  only  when  the  mishap  was  repeated. 
John  again  expressed  regret,  and  insisted  on  the  attempt  being 
pjade  the  third  time,  which,  fortunately,  proved  successful,  and 
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John,  in  throwing  Sandy  from  off  his  back,  said,  "  I  am  glad, 
Sandy,  after  all  our  mishaps,  that  I  took  you  over  dry!" 

My  other  story  is  an  occurence  of  fifty-five  years  back.  The 
smuggler  was  Donald  Ross  (Mac  Eachain),  whodiedin  Strathrusdale 
about  twelve  years  ago.  He  had  his  bothy  at  the  base  of  a  rock 
on  the  north  side  of  Kildermorie  loch.  Two  young  gentlemen — 
one  of  whom  went  for  the  fii-st  time  to  see  a  bothy  at  work — paid 
Donald  a  visit.  As  they  were  approaching  the  bothy,  Donald, 
always  on  the  alert  when  at  work,  espied  them,  and  suspecting 
them  to  be  questionable  chaiucters,  moved  out  cautiously  to  recon- 
noitre. Recognising  one,  he  rushed  out,  with  his  bonnet  under 
his  arm,  welcoming  and  praising  them  in  the  most  flattering  terms, 
finishing  with,  "  Such  two  pretty  young  gentlemen  I  never  saw; 
come  down  from  your  horses  till  I  see  who  is  the  prettiest." 
They  obeyed,  and  then  Donald  gave  the  finishing  touch  by  saying, 
"You  are  both  so  pi-etty,  I  cannot  say  who  is  the  prettiest." 
During  the  few  hours  spent  by  the  party  in  the  bothy,  Donald 
felt  himself  so  elated  that  he  drank  so  much  of  the  warm  stream 
flowing  from  the  worm  as  to  make  him  top  heavy.  To  get  him 
cannily  to  his  house,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  mounted 
behind  one  of  the  young  gentlemen.  This  done,  and  Donald  left 
without  side  supports,  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell.  He  was  ut 
up  again  with  the  same  result,  but  in  his  second  fall  his  head  came 
against  a  rock,  which  brought  him  a  little  to  his  senses. 
Cautiously  coming  to  his  feet,  and  looking  up  to  the  rider,  he 
said,  "  May  all  good  attend  us  ;  truly,  Mr  Munro,  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  the  ground  is  soft." 

Ecclesiastical. — Before  the  Reformation  there  were  three 
places  of  worship,  and  three  priests  officiating  in  the  parish.  One 
at  Hosskeen,  one  at  Nonakiln,  and  one  at  Ardross.  After  the  Re- 
formation the  three  were  made  into  one  charge,  the  minister  being 
appointed  to  officiate  two  consecutive  Sundays  at  Rosskeen,  one 
at  Nonakiln,  and  once  a  month  as  might  be  convenient  for  him  at 
Ardross.  The  chapel  at  Rosskeen  was  condemned  in  1829,  and 
afiew  church  was  in  1S32  built  Underneath  the  back  wing  of 
this  chapel,  the  Cadboll  family  built  their  burial  vault,  which  has 
been  renovated  and  beautified  by  the  present  proprietor  two  years 
ago.  Before  the  suppression  of  smuggling  in  the  parish,  this  vault 
was  frequently  the  abode  of  spirits  as  well  as  of  the  dead.  The 
beadle,  who  had  charge  of  the  key,  was  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  the 
vault  converted  to  a  warehouse.  The  church-yard  is  near  the  sea, 
a  stream  passes  by  it,  into  which,  at  high  water,  the  tide  flows 
deep  enough  to  float  an  ordinary  boat.      Sales  were  made,  the 
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emptied  during  night,  and  the  cargo  delivered  along 
the  oout  before  daylight. 

The  chapel  at  Nonakiln  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  worship 
in  1713.  An  incident  in  connection  with  the  last  service  held  in 
it  is  fllustrative  of  the  tenacity  with  which  superstition  still  sticks 
to  a  few  of  us. — 

The  story  is  that  the  farm  manager  at  Invergordon  Castle 
was  frequently  annoyed  by  a  bull,  belonging  to  a  neighbounng 
farmer,  being  found  frequently  trespassing  on  the  Invergordon 
lands.     At  last  the  manager  threatened  that  the  next  time  the 
animal  would  be  found  straying  there  he  would  be  shot    On  a 
Sunday  in  December  1713,  the  manager  on  his  way  to  the  Chapel 
at  Nonakiln,  saw  the  bull  on  the  forbidden  ground.     He  returned 
to  his  house,  loaded  his  gun,  and  shot  the  animal.     He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  church.     Before  he  arrived  the  service  commenced, 
and  as  he  was  lifting  the  latch  of  the  church  door,  part  of  the  roof 
gave  way,  but  did  not  fall  in.     The  worshippers  were  all  alarmed, 
and  a  few  of  them  hurt  in  their  exit.     One  of  my  informants, 
who  is  still  living,  wound  up  the  tale  with  this  expression,  savour- 
ing of  superstition — *^  Cha  leigeadh  an  Eaglais  a  steach  e  airson 
gun  do  mharbh  e  tarbh  air  la  na  S^baid."     (''The  church  would 
not  aUow  him  to  enter  because  he  killed  a  bull  on  the  Sabbath 
day.")     His  idea  is  that  the  sacred  edifice  would  not  sanction  the 
man's  presence  because  he  broke  the  Sabbath.     The  roof  fell  in 
the  following  year.     The  west  gable  and  a  portion  of  the  side  walls 
are  still  remaining. 

The  chapel  at  Ardross  must,  to  an  archaeologist^  be  the  most 
interesting  of  the  three.  It  was  situated  on  the  farm  now  called 
Achandunie,  and  known  by  the  name  of  "  Seapal-dail-a'-mhic." 
It  has  been  wholly  removed,  except  a  portion  of  the  foondation. 
FVom  what  remains  the  ground  area  is  found  to  measure  42  feet 
by  24  feet.  The  interest  connected  with  it  is,  that  it  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  a  Druidical  place  of  worship,  measuring  112  feet  by 
66  feet.  Only  two  of  the  stones  remain  standing.  They  are  d 
sandstone  split  out  of  one  block,  and  measuring  5  feet  6  inches 
high,  3  feet  8  inches  broad,  and  1  foot  thick.  A  few  large  stones 
are  lying  covered  by  the  debris  of  the  ruins,  the  rest  have  been 
removed.  This  fact  confirms  the  account  of  the  early  Culdee 
Missionaries,  having  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  people  at 
Druidical  places  of  worship,  who,  after  they  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  built  churches  in  which  to  worship  at  the  Druidical 
standing  stones ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of  our 
churches  in  the  Highlands  are  to  this  day  known  as  "An  clachan,' 
from  the  standing  stones. 
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Thttre  are  only  two  other  Droidical  circles  now  in  the  parish, 
one  at  Stittenham  House,  and  the  other  at  the  west  end  of  Strath- 
rusdale.  In  each  the  three  concentric  circles  can  be  traced,  but 
only  a  few  of  the  stones  remain. 

The  people  were  very  wild  and  lawless  in  those  times.  I 
have  collected  many  anecdotes  about  them,  but  as  my  paper  is 
already  too  long  I  will  finish  with  a  few  sentences  about  the  Epis- 
copal Minister  of  the  Parish.  His  name  was  John  Mackenzie, 
better  known  as  "  Iain  Breac,^  brother  of  the  first  Mackenzie  of 
Ardross,  who  was  son  of  the  laird  of  Kildun  near  Dingwall.  Mr 
John  Mackenzie  was  appointed  curate  in  1664  or  1775.  He 
conformed  in  1689  after  the  Revolution,  and  lived  till  January  or 
February  1 714,  a  month  or  two  after  the  chapel  of  Nonakiln  was  de- 
serted. The  religious  instruction  of  his  flock  gave  him  little  conceiii. 
After  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation  almost  every  Sunday  at 
Konakiln,  a  fair  was  held  for  the  disposal  of  cattle,  harness,  im- 
plements of  tillage,  &c.  The  curate  mingled  with  the  people  at 
these  fairs,  and  occasionally  imtered  into  their  games.  The  most 
noteworthy  record  about  him  is  that  he  was  so  strong  as  to  lift  a 
firlot  measure  full  of  barley  (1^  bushels)  on  his  loof.  His  succes- 
sor, Mr  Daniel  Beaton,  who  was  translated  from  Ardersier  to  the 
parish  in  March  1717,  was  in  every  respect  a  contrast.  He  was 
so  small  in  stature  that  he  is  generally  spoken  of  as  '*  Am  Beutanach 
beag,"  but  he  was  a  sincere  Christian,  an  industrious  worker,  and  a 
gospel  preacher ;  and  before  many  years  of  his  incumbency  passed, 
the  Parish  was  to  a  large  extent  civilized.  His  memory  is  still 
fragrant  among  pious  old  people. 


16th  Apbil  1886. 

On  this  date  R.  B.  Finlay,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  was  elected  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Society;  while  Miss  Mary  Fraser,  1  Ness  Walk,  Inverness. 
Miss  Oatherine  Fraser,  28  Academy  Street,  and  Rodk.  Fraser,  con- 
tractor, Argyle  Street^  Inverness,  were  elected  ordinary  members. 
Thereafter  the  Secretary  read  (1)  a  paper  on  "  Etymological  Links 
between  Welsh  and  Gaelic "  by  Canon  Thoyts,  Tain ;  and  (2)  a 
paper  on  "The  Dialects  of  Scottish  Gaelic,"  by  Donald  Mac- 
kinnon,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  the  Celtic  Languages  and  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Canon  Thojrt's  paper  was  as  follows : — 
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ON   ETYMOLOGICAL   LINKS    BETWEEN    WEILSH 

AND  GAELIC. 

On  being  requested  to  write  a  paper  on  some  C^eltic  subject, 
to  be  read  before  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inyemess,  my  first  im- 
pulse was  to  plead  my  utter  incompetency  to  undertake  such  a 
work ;  and,  in  now  endeavouring  to  comply  with  that  request,  I 
must  at  once  state  that  I  do  so  with  the  greatest  diffidence.  So 
far  from  aspiring  to  be,  in  any  sense,  an  authority  on  Celtic  mat- 
ters, I  am  merely  a  humble  student  of  the  Gkelic  language  ;  and 
that  only  so  far  as  concerns  my  pastoral  work,  and  the  services  of 
the  Church.  Hence  I  venture  to  beg  for  myself  a  large  share  of 
indulgence  from  those  who  may  either  hear  or  read  this  paper. 

In  what  I  shall  say,  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  shall  be  merely, 
as  it  were,  touching  the  fringe  of  a  very  wide  subject ;  and  my 
object  is  rather  to  start  some  discussion  on  a  matter  which  is  most 
interesting  and  instructive  (in  my  opinion),  and  on  which  I  myself 
want  to  learn  very  much  more,  than  to  lay  down  my  opinions 
with  a  confidence  (not  to  say  impertinence)  which  would  be,  in  my 
case,  unseemly  in  the  extreme. 

No  doubt  there  mu>st  be  etymological  links  of  connection  be- 
tween all  Celtic  languages,  since  they  all  spring  from  a  common 
source ;  the  connection  between  the  Irish  and  the  Scottish  Gaelic 
is,  of  course,  so  very  close  as  to  constitute  them  practically  one 
and  the  same  language — each  being  merely  a.  different  dialect  of 
that  language ;  the  difierence  being  no  greater  than,  even  if  as 
great  as,  that  which  exists  between  the  various  provincial  dialects 
of  English,  in  counties  so  widely  apart  as  (for  instance)  Yorkshire 
and  Somersetshire,  or  Cumberland  and  Hampshire.  I  know  no- 
thing of  the  Manx  language  ;  but  from  the  fact  of  places  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  having  distinctly  Gaelic  names  (as  I  have  been  in- 
formed), I  should  gather  that  it  is  veiy  closely  akin  to  either  the 
Irish  or  the  Scottish  forms  of  the  Celtic  tongue.  The  connection 
between  our  own  Gaelic  and  the  Welsh  is  not,  at  first  sight  -(to 
ordinary  people  at  least),  so  very  plain  and  obvious.  In  some 
measure,  no  doubt,  this  arises  from  the  spelling ;  which,  on  both 
sides,  tends  to  obscure  the  derivation  of  words.  I  imagine  that 
to  an  ordinary  student  of  Gaelic,  the  extraordinary  combinations 
of  letters  in  many  words  of  the  Welsh  language  must  utterly 
mystify  him,  when  he  attempts  to  pronounce  them  intelligibly;  and 
probably  Gkelic  would  present  the  same  difficulty  to  a  Welshman 
— as  it  certainly  does,  possibly  in  a  much  greater  degree,  to  a 
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Lowlander  or  an  Englishmaa.  I  suppose  one  of  the  most  universal 
words  in  Celtic  languages  is  the  word  "  Eaglais" ;  we  find  it 
in  the  Welsh  "  Eglwys,"  in  the  Cornish  "  Eglos,"  in  the  French 
"  Eglise,"  in  the  Latin  *  Ecclesia,"  which  is  itself,  of  course,  simply 
the  Greek  *'  iKK\rj<rla,'* 

But  to  confine  myself  to  the  Welsh.  I  propose  to  give  a  few 
parallels  between  it  and  the  Gaelic,  which  I  have  come  across 
casually,  in  the  **  Leabhar  na  h-umuigh  choitchionn"  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church. 

WeUh,  Oaelie. 

O  Dhe  an  t-Athair  n^imhe 

Trionaid 

Peacadh 

PobuU 

EaBbuigean 

Deaoonan 

Uan  Dhe 

(Dean)  tr5cair  oirnn 

auion 

Coimhlion 

Grks 

losaCriofld 

Spiorad 

Cluasaiiih  (oluaflan) 

Ga  grasail 

Maith 

trd 

d&  DO  tri 

Mairbhte.ich 

Ann  uile  aimsir 

Creideam 

Cruthadair 

ifrinn 

Mairbh 

Comh-chomunn 

Maitheanaa 

Do  mh6r  thrdoair 

-This  list  might,  of  course,  be  largely  extended ;  and  especially 
by  anyone  who  ^ew  the  exact  pronunciation  of  the  Welsh,  and 
thus  could  trace  further  links  of  connection  than  the  words  them- 
selves present  to  us  on  paper.  It  is  singular  that  although  there 
is  a  distinct  parallel  between  the  two  languages,  in  the  case  of 
two  of  the  orders  of  the  sacred  ministry,  "  Easbuigean,"  and 
"  Deaconan  "  (Nos.  5  and  6  in  the  above  list  of  words),  the  word 
for  "  sagairt "  is  altogether  different — "  Offeiriaid."  And  yet  the 
idea  is  the  same ;  for,  as  we  can  trace  the  Latin  *'  Sacerdos  ** 
under  the  Gaelic  "  sagart,"  so  under  the  Welsh  "  Offeiriaid  "  we 


1.  Daw  Dad  oV  nef 

1. 

2.  Driodod 

2. 

3.  Pechodaa 

3. 

4.  Bobl 

4. 

5.  Esgobion 

6. 

6.  Dlaconiaid 

6. 

7.  0*-n  Duw 

7. 

8.  TrugarhA  wrthgm 

8. 

9.  Clyw 

9. 

10.  Cyflawna 

10. 

11.  Gras 

U. 

12.  JesuGriat 

12. 

13.  Yspryd 

13. 

14.  Clustian 

14. 

15.  Yn  rasol 

15. 

16.  Madden 

16. 

17.  trwy 

17. 

18.  dau  nen  dri 

18. 

10.  Marwol 

19. 

20.  Yn  hoU  amser 

20. 

21.  Credaf 

21. 

22.  Creawdwr 

22. 

23.  ufifern 

23. 

24.  Meirw 

24. 

25.  Cymmnn 

25. 

26.  Maddenant 

26. 

27.  Dy  fawr  dmgarodd 

27. 
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can  trace  the  Latin  verb  "  Offero,"  which  exactly  describes  the 
office  of  the  priest  (sagart),  whose  chief  duty  is  to  "  offer  "  (I  use 
the  word  in  its  technical  and  theological  sense)  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
in  the  Eucharist.  I  fear  that  I  may  seem  here  to  be  touching  on 
controversies  of  doctrine ;  but  I  wish  merely  to  explain  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  corvnection  of  ideas  between  the  two  words 
in  question. 

This  instance,  at  any  rate,  leads  us  on  to  another  most  in- 
teresting branch  of  this  subject ;  which  is  to  trace,  generally,  the 
derivation  of  words  in  both  Gaelic  and  Welsh  from  the  I^tin, 
or  even,  in  some  cases,  from  the  Greek.  Thus  (to  confine  ourselves 
to  a  few  instances  from  the  short  list  of  words  already  given),  nef 
(Welsh)  and  n6amh  (Graelic)  are  evidently  each  derived  from  I'c^oX^ 
(and  its  cognate  Latin  word  Nebula) ;  Drindod  and  Trionaid  in 
like  manner  come  from  Trinitas  ;  Pechodau  and  Peacadh  from 
Peccatum  ;  Bobl  and  PobuU  from  Populus.  EiSgob  and  Easbuig 
from  Episcopus  are,  perhaps,  not  quite  evident  at  first  sight;  on  the 
other  hand  Diaconiaid  and  Deaconan  are  specially  clear,  as  deriva- 
tives of  iioKwos,  Grks  (which  is  identically  the  same  word  in  both 
languages,  though  pronounced  with  more  stress  and  length  of 
quantity  in  the  Gaelic  than  in  the  Welsh)  is  simply  the  Latin  gratia, 
"  writ  short."  Yspryd  and  spiorad  come  from  spiritus;  marwol  and 
mairbhteach  (possibly)  from  mortalis ;  credaf  and  creideam  from 
credo ;  creawdwr  and  cruthadair  from  ci'eator  ;  uffem  and  ifrinn 
from  infemus ;  cymmun  and  comh-chomunn  from  communio. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  in  tracing  the  et}'mological 
connection  between  Gaelic  and  Welsh,  or  between  each  of  them  and 
Latin,  the  letters  P,  K,  and  T,  are  interchangeable  with  their  cognate 
letters  B,  G,  and  D,  or  with  their  aspirates  Ph  (  =  F),  Ch,  and  Th: — 
thus  Drindod — ^Trionaid;  Bobul — Pobull;  and  in  the  case  of  Esgob 
— Easbuig  there  is  actually  a  transposition  ;  yet  in  each  caae  the 
etymology  and  the  derivation  are  clear.  In  like  manner  we  can 
trace  the  connection  between  nef  and  neamh  with  nebula. 

There  are,  here  and  there,  traces  of  Celtic  to  be  found  even 
in  the  heart  of  England.  When  I  was  south,  in  October  last,  I 
happened  to  come  across  a  parish  Directory  of  Warwickshire ; 
and  in  it  I  looked  up  a  parish  in  which  I  was  interested,  called 
'<  Tysoe."  I  remembered  having  heard  long  ago,  that  this  most 
uti-English  name  was  of  British  derivation  ;  but  I  certainly  was 
not  prepared  co  find  it  giveu  in  a  book  of  that  kind,  in  pure 
Gaelic,  as  '*  Tigh-soluis."  In  the  same  parish  is  the  historical 
"  Edge  Hill,"  the  highest  part  of  which  is  called  "The  Sun-rising;"  so 
the  tradition  of  the  ''  House  of  Light "  would  seem  to  have  been 
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handed  down,  in  some  measure,  in  the  talk  of  the  natives,  many 
long  centuries  after  their  parish  first  got  its  name.  I  may  mention, 
in  passing,  that  there  is  a  portion  of  the  fine  parish  church  in  that 
place,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  (no  mean 
authority  in  archfeological  matters)  is  at  least  1000  years  old. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  in  the  names  of  such 
places  as  Covent-ry,  Davent-ry,  Oswest-ry  (the  last  of  these  being 
close  on  the  Welsh  border),  the  "  ry  **  is  equivalent  to  "  righ;**  and 
if  so,  what  is  the  derivation  of  the  other  part  of  each  of  these 
names  t  No  doubt  if  light  could  be  thrown  on  the  obscurities  of 
modem  spelling,  we  might  find  much  that  was  deeply  interesting 
in  the  unearthing  of  old  Celtic  names.  I  was  told  lately  (and  my 
informant  was  a  Graelic -speaking  priest  of  our  church  in  Lochaber) 
that  the  famous  "  Rotten  Row  "  in  London  is  simply  a  corruption 
of  *'  Rathad-an-Righ  f  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  is  of  course  mat- 
ter of  opinion,  but  it  is  at  least  an  interesting,  if  a  novel,  interpre- 
tation. A  much  more  direct  derivation  seems  to  show  itself  in 
the  case  of  ''  Clun,"  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Shropshire,  bordering 
OD  Montgomeryshire ;  we  can  trace  in  it  tbe  word  *^  cluain  "  (pas- 
ture-land), which  exactly  describes  the  character  of  that  locality. 
Passing  a  little  further  south,  into  Herefordshire,  we  come  upon 
another  little  parish  (or  rather  hamlet) — Dinmore,  which  is  sit- 
uated on  the  top  of  a  high  hill;  liere  again  its  name  gives  its  de- 
scription— '*  Dim-mbr,''  little  as  the  Sassenachs  who  now  inhabit 
the  place  may  be  aware  that  it  m  a  description !  It  is  not  a  very 
"  far  cry  "  from  the  borders  of  Wales  into  Lancashire,  and  on  the 
line  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  is  a  station  called 
"  Eccles ;"  we  have  no  difficulty  here  in  recognising,  in  its  English 
form,  our  old  friend  •*  Eaglais  "  or  "  Eglwys."  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
objected  that  these  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  instances  of  "  ety- 
mological links  between  Gaelic  and  Welsh  -"  but,  rather,  isolated 
instances  of  Gaelic  words  in  England  But,  at  any  rate,  they  are 
genericaUy  Celtic  ;  and  as  for  the  most  part,  they  occur  either  close 
to  the  Welsh  border,  or  at  no  great  distcmce  from  it,  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  they  are  survivals  of  a  period  in  the  remote 
past,  when  the  ancient  Welsh,  or  British  tongue  resembled  our 
Scottish  Gaelic  much  more  closely  than  it  appears  to  do  now  \  and 
that  when,  at  the  Saxon  invasion  of  Britain,  the  Celts  were  driven 
into  different  comers  of  the  countiy,  some  into  Wales  and 
others  into  Cornwall,  and  so  cut  off  from  each  other,  and  from 
their  Celtic  fellow-countrymen  in  the  north,  the  variety  between 
the  different  dialects  of  their  language  became  gradually  more 
and  more  divergent — though  even  yet,  as  I  have  already  tried  to 
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show  in  my  quotations  from  the  Welsh  and  Gaelic  Prayer- Books, 
there  is  a  strong  etymological  connection  between  them — clearly 
manifesting  their  common  source. 

Some  few  Celtic  words  seem  also  to  have  survived  in  a  con- 
nection where  we  should  least  of  all  expect  to  find  them  ;  and  that 
is  amongst  (what  are  commonly  termed)  '*  slang"  words  in  ordinary 
conversation.  Let  me  give  one  or  two  examples.  We  may  imagine 
a  school-boy  having  something  explained  to  him  by  one  of  his  fel- 
lows, which  he  cannot  see  the  meaning  of ;  and  he  will  likely 
enough  answer — "  I  don't  twig  that  at  all** — ^but,  vulgar  and  un- 
classical  as  the  word  ''  twig"  may  seem  at  first  sight,  it  does  not 
need  much  ingenuity  to  trace  the  Gaelic  word  "  tuig,"  or  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  above  sentence  ''  cha'n  eil  mi  a'  tuigsinn,"  as  its 
Gaelic  equivalent.  Again,  another  very  common  expression,  which 
is  certainly  more  or  less  "slang,"  is  to  "raTWo^A;"  a  drawer,  or  a 
cupboard,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  something  that  had  been  lost ; 
here,  again,  may  we  not  at  once  discern,  under  its  English  spelling, 
the  Gaelic  word  "rannsach"1  Similarly  the  word  "grab,"  which 
is  commonly  regarded  as  English  slang,  is  in  reality  a  Gaelic  verb  ; 
in  this  case  there  may  be  a  slight  difference  of  meaning — ap- 
parently, at  any  rate:  the  slans:  word  means  "to  seize,"  the  Gaelic 
word  "  to  obBWct,"  or  hinder  :-yet,  when  a  thing  is  seized  or 
grabbed,  it  is  to  the  hindrance  or  obstruction  of  the  wishes  of  the 
person  from  whom  it  is  taken.  I  cannot  think  that  these  are  fanci- 
ful resemblances  ;  in  two  cases  the  similarity  of  form  is  very  close, 
in  the  third  case  it  is  identical.  But  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  what 
one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  in  our  slang  vocabulary,  words 
evidently  belonging  to  that  grand  old  Gaelic  language  which  we 
venerate  so  much.  Several  other  words  occur  to  my  mind,  as  being 
derived  either  directly,  or  indirectly,  from  the  Gaelic  ;  but  I  think 
my  meaning  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  words  already  quoted, 
as  well  as  by  the  names  of  places  previously  submitted  for  your 
consideration. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  have  done  more  than  "  skim  the  sur- 
face," as  it  were,  of  this  deeply  interesting  subject ;  others,  far 
more  competent  than  myself  in  philological  reseaich,  will,  I  hope, 
give  us  ere  long  the  benefit  of  their  observations  on  these  matters; 
and  if  my  own  few  remarks  shall  lead  to  further  papers,  more 
interesting  and  more  exhaustive,  my  object  in  bringing  them 
before  you  will  have  been  attained.  I  think  that  there  is  a 
special  interest  (not  to  BSkj  fascination^  in  discovering,  or  trying  to 
discover,  all  the  links  of  connection,  in  language  or  ideas,  that 
unite  us  in  some  measure  with  the  ancient  Celtic  race  in  any  of 
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its  branches  ;  or  that  show  the  unity  and  might  of  that  great  stem, 
from  which  the  branches  sprang,  in  tracing  to  a  common  origin 
the  nou^divergent  forms  of  their  (doubtless),  once  identical  langu- 
age. For  while  Saxons,  and  Danes,  and  Normans,  and  Dutch, 
and  Germans,  are  strangers  and  aliens  on  Bntish  soil  (though  all 
combine  in  forming  that  individual  of  most  complex  nationality — 
an  Englishman  !),  the  Celts  can  in  the  truest  sense  of  all  look  on 
Great  Britain  as  their  fatherland ;  and  their  magnificent  langu- 
age (now  stigmatised  by  Lowlanders  and  Englishmen  as  bai'barotts)^ 
was  formerly  universal  throughout  the  land. 


Professor  Mackinnon's  paper  was  as  follows : — 


ON  TEffi  DIALECTS  OF  SCOTTISH  GAELIC. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  the  question  used  to  be  often  asked — 
Where  was  the  best  Gaelic  spoken  ?  whether  at  Inveraray  or  at 
Inverness  t  My  home  was  in  Argyle,  and  I  need  hardly  say  what 
the  answer  would  be  in  that  quarter.  A  large  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness  render  linguistic  allegiance 
to  the  Northern  Capital,  and  will  perhaps  wonder  how  such  a  ques- 
tion could  ever  have  been  asked.  One*s  judgment  is,  however,  sub- 
ject to  modification  even  upon  such  a  delicate  matter  as  this  by 
increasing  knowledge  and  reflection.  It  was  my  good  fortune, 
early  in  Ufe,  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  a  dialect  of 
Scottish  Gaelic  far  removed  from  my  own ;  and  three  years  ago 
I  had  the  rare  privilege  of  hearing,  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Highlands,  old  men  who  knew  no  language  but  Gaelic 
speak  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  their  daily  life  and  occupation  in 
the  dialects  of  their  respective  districts.  After  such  experience, 
if  I  were  to  answer  briefly  the  question  which  I  used  to  hear  in 
the  days  of  my  boyhood,  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  there  is 
less  Gaelic  spoken  both  in  Inverness  and  in  Inveraray  than  I 
should  have  wished,  and  that  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  the  dialect  spoken  in  both  places  might,  with  advantage,  be 
improved. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  not,  however,  to  discuss 
the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Dialects.  My  purpose  takes  a  wider  range.  I  desire  to  urge 
the  immense  importance,  philological  and  literary,  of  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  dialects  of  Gaelic.  My  aim  is  to  try  to  prove  that  the 
subject  is  deserving  of  scientific  study,  and  to  endeavour  to  per- 
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suade  such  of  my  countrymen  as  have  opportunity  and  an  interest 
in  these  matters  to  make  a  systematic  investigation  of  it.  It  is 
not,  happily,  so  necessary  now  as  it  was  even  twenty  years  ago  to 
warn  Highlanders  against  being  carried  away  with  the  childish 
idea  that  such  an  inquiry  as  this  will  be  barren  of  result  because 
the  facts  are  to  be  gathered  about  our  own  doors.  Neither  in 
Nature  nor  in  Science,  only  to  our  imperfect  vision,  is  the  Gaelic 
proverb  true — "  'S  gorm  na  cnuic  tha  fada  bhuainn."  The  laws 
of  language  are  the  same  all  the  world  over :  the  vocal  chords  of 
the  Celt  are  affected  by  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  other  men. 
Philological  science  as  well  as  patriotic  sentiment  might  dictate 
the  message  which  Ossian  charged  Blackie  to  deliver  to  the  High- 
land people — 

And  say  to  my  people,  Love  chiefly  the  beauty 

That  buds  by  thy  cradle  and  blooms  at  thy  door ; 
Nor  deem  it  a  pleasure,  and  praise  it  a  duty, 

To  prink  thee  with  foreign  and  far-gathered  lore. 
On  the  bank  where  it  grows  the  meek  primrose  is  fairest. 

No  bloom  like  the  heather  empurples  the  brae ; 
And  the  thought  that  most  deep  in  thy  bosom  thou  bearest 

In  the  voice  of  thy  fathers  leaps  forth  to  the  day. 
Be  true  to  the  speech  of  the  mother  that  bore  thee. 

Thy  manhood  grow  strong  from  the  blood  of  the  boy ; 
Be  true  to  the  tongue  with  which  brave  men  before  thee 

Took  the  sting  from  their  grief  and  gave  wings  to  their  joy. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  where  dialect  ends,  and  where  language 
begins.  We  all  know  in  a  rough  and  ready  way  what  is  meant 
by  the  words.  Minute  shades  of  difference  in  accent,  perhaps 
even  in  diction,  are  sometimes  observed  among  members  of  the 
same  family.  In  separate  parishes  and  towns  such  differences  be- 
come quite  marked.  When  they  reach  a  certain  point,  which 
cannot,  perhaps,  in  any  particular  case  be  very  clearly  defined,  we 
call  them  a  difference  of  dialect.  When  dialects  diverge  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  become  mutually  unintelligible,  we  call  them 
different  Icm^vxiges,  But  in  actual  fact,  the  words  are  used  in  a 
more  or  less  loose  way.  For  example,  the  Dane  understands 
the  Swede  and  vice  versa^  yet  we  treat  Danish  and  Swedish  as 
separate  languages.  The  Romance  Languages  are,  in  a  sense,  all 
dialects,  being  descendants,  of  Latin.  Some  of  them,  such  as 
Portuguese  and  Spanish,  are  mutually  intelligible,  and  yet  we  re- 
gard Spanish  and  Portuguese  as  different  languages.  To  come 
nearer  home.   The  Goidelic  biunch  of  Celtic  is  to  ail  intents  and  pur- 
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poses  a  different  language  from  the  Brjrthonic  branch.  No  amount 
of  natural  intelligence  will  enable  a  Highlander  to  understand  a 
WeMiman,  or  an  Irishman  to  read  a  book  in  the  Armoric  dialect. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  three  divisions  of  which  the 
Gk>idelic  branch  of  Celtic  is  composed — are  Gaelic,  Irish,  and 
Manx  three  languages,  or  three  dialects  of  one  speech  t  Few 
among  us  could  understand  two  Irishmen  or  two  Manxmen 
discussing,  with  all  the  fervour  of  the  Celt,  a  knotty  point  in 
politics  or  theology;  and  yet  if  any  of  us  were  alone  on  a  desert 
island  with  an  Irishman  or  a  Manxman,  we  would  contrive,  by 
means  of  our  common  Qoidelic  speech,  to  understand  each  other. 
And  if  you  take  a  passage  from  the  Gaelic,  Irish,  and  Manx 
Testaments,  you  will  find  it  intelligible  in  them  all,  and  will  at  once 
say  that  these  three  are  but  three  varieties  of  one  language : — 

Gaelic.  Irish.  Manx. 

oniomhaba  nan  as8t0l.        oniomhartha  na        jannoo  ny  hosttlltn. 

NEASBAL. 

xxvn.  xxvn.  xxvii. 

S9.  Agns  an  uair  a  bha'n  39.  Affus  ar  n^irghe  don  39.  Ab  tra    va'n   laa   er 

l&air  teachd,oha  d'aith-  1<5,  ni  raibh  fioB  na  tire  jeet  rish,  cha  bione  daue 

nich  \mA  am  ft- arann  r  sin  aca :   achd  tugadar  yn  cheer :  agh  chronnee 

ach  tha^  iad  an  aire  do  caladh  iiT\a\\e  d ha  naire  ad  ooig  d y  ro w  lesh  traie, 

1Mb  hraidh  aig  an  robh  ann  a  raibn  trdish,  ann  raad    v'ad    kiarit,    my 

trkiith,  anns  an    robh  ar    dontuigheadar    an  oddagh  eh  ve,  yn  Ihong 

mhiaon  orra,  nam  b'ur-  laoff  do  snathadh,  d^  y  roie  stiagh. 

rainn  iad,  rn  long   a  maah  didir  riu. 
chur  gu  tlr. 

40.  Agas  air  togail  nan  40.  Agos  ar  dtdgbhail  na  40.  As  tra  v*ad  er  dro^gal 
acraichean  doibh,  leig  nanoaireadh  dhdibh,  do  ny  akeryn,  Ihig  ad  ee 
iad  rijB  an  fhairge  i,  leigeadar  an  lung  fin  It'sh  y  cheayn.  as  feaysley 
ague  an  uair  a  dh'fhuaa-  bbfairrse,  ague  ar  coyrdyn  y  stiarey,  hug 
gail  iad  ceanglaichean  8glu>ileadh  oheanffluigh*  ad  seofleynshiaull'mean 
na  otiiiire,  ague  a  thog  theadh  na  sditiire  gys  y  gheay,  as  ren  ad 
iad  am  priomh-shebl  ris  dhoibh  mar  an  godndna,  son  y  thalloo. 

a'   ghaoith,    shebl  iad    do    thdgbhadar    an 
chum  na  tridghe.  prlomhsedl    ris    an 

nfi^ith,  agiis  do  thriall- 

adar  chum  na  trdgha. 

41.  AguB  air  tuiteam  41.  Agus  ar  dteagmhail  41.  As  taghyrt  er  boayl 
dhoibh  ann  an  ionad  a  nionadh  dhdibh  iouar  raad  va  daa  hidey  oheet 
i^raidh  far  an  do  choin-  bhniil  di  f  hflirrge  fa  tioi  •  ry  -  hoi  roie  ad  y 
uich  (Uk  fhairge  a  ch^ile,  chdile«  do  bhuiileadar  Ihong  er  ^runt ;  as  va'n 
bhuaU  iad  an  long  air  an  lung  fi  thalamh ;  toshiagh  eck  soit  cha 
grunnd ;  agus  air  ^th-  agusarndaingniughadh  shickyr,  nagh  row  ee 
adh  d'a  toiseach  sa'  do  thosach  na  Juinge  scughey,  agh  va'n  jerrey 
ghrnnd,  dh'fhan  e  gun  dfan  si  gan  chorrugh>  eck  brisht lesh  niart  ny 
charachadh,  ach  bhris-  adh,  agus  do  sgaoileadh  tonnyn. 

eadh  a  delreadh  le  ain-    a  deireadh  6  ch^ile  r^ 
neart  nan  tonn.  haimhneart  na  dtonn. 
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Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Scottish  Highlanda,  ue 
8e|)arated  from  each  other  by  a  broad  belt  of  sea.  Were  it  other 
wise,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  imposmble,  to  foUow  Uie  bound- 
ary between  Irish,  Manx,  and  Gaelic.  Over  large  tracts  of  coun- 
try where  different  languages  prevail,  we  find  the  border  dialects 
partaking  largely  of  the  character  of  the  adjacent  tongues.  Frendi, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  though  closely  related,  are  different  langa- 
ages,  each  with  its  own  dialects  distinctly  marked.  Along  the 
border  line  between  France  and  Italy  the  patois  of  the  people  is 
neither  a  French  nor  an  Italian  dialect,  but  a  mixture  of  both— 
a  dialect  which  again  is  haixUy  intelligible  either  in  the  west  of 
France  or  in  the  south  of  Italy.  A  similar  state  of  matters  ezbitB 
on  the  frontier  between  Frsmoe  and  Spain.  And  even  among 
ourselves,  though  the  sea  separates  us  from  Ireland,  an  Islayman 
would  probably  find  a  native  of  the  glens  of  Antrim  more  intelli- 
gible than  a  native  of  Assynt  or  Tongue. 

Within  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  Dr  Kelly, 
the  grammarian  and  lexicographer,  observes  that  on  the  north  side 
the  language  was  considereil  most  pure,  and  Dr  Sachaverell,  once 
governor  of  the  little  *'  kingdom, '*  vrrote  that  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  island  they  spoke  a  deeper  Manx,  as  they  called  it,  than  in 
the  south.  In  the  Irish  language  the  existence  of  dialects  has 
Unm  acknowledged  from  the  very  earliest  times.  Fenius  Farsaidh 
who»  according  to  the  legend,  was  king  of  Scythia  and  school- 
master of  Senaar,  ordered,  we  are  told,  his  Lieutenant  and 
Inspector-Genend,  Gaedhal,  to  divide  the  language  into  five  dialects. 
Without  going  quit«  so  hr  back  as  this,  we  find  Irish  scholars  for 
the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years  recognising  four  dialects,  one 
for  each  pro\ince,  which  they  have  characterised  thus : — 

Ti  bias  gan  cheart  ag  an  Muimhneach ; 
.  Td  ceart  gan  bhlas  ag  an  XJlltach ; 
Ni  fhuil  ceart  nsi  bias  ag  an  Laiglmeach  ; 
Td  ceart  agus  bias  ag  an  g-Connachtach. 

That  is  to  say — In  Munster  there  is  correct  accent,  butnotoorrect 
idiom  ;  in  Ulster  there  is  the  idiom  without  the  accent ;  in  Lein- 
ster  there  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  while  in  Connaugfat 
there  is  both  These  main  dialects  again  split  up  into  sub 
dialects,  so  that,  as  in  English  and  Lowland  Scotch,  each  district 
in  Ireland  has  its  special  linguistic  peculiarities. 

The  same  state  of  matters  exists  among  ourselves.  In  the 
Highlands  not  only  has  each  county  its  distinctive  characteristics 
in  sound,  diction,  and  idiom,  but  every  parish  has  its  shibboleth. 
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In  my  own  Island  home  the  people  pronounce  sin  and  nia  as  if 
the  proper  spelling  were  sean  and  neU :  seem  thu  neis  being  the 
local  phrase  for  *^  there  you  are  now."  Their  neighbours  in  Mull 
and  Islay  twit  the  natives  of  Colonsay  for  their  vulgarism 
in  this  particular,  but  it  so  happens  that  ain  is  spelled  in  the 
**  Book  of  Deer "  sain  and  sen  —  a  very  gratifying  discovery 
to  me,  who  can  in  consequence  make  a  plausible  claim  to  being  a 
countryman  of  the  author  of  the  Gaelic  entries  on  the  margin  of 
that  venerable  document.  In  the  Scottish  Highlands,  the  geo- 
graphical configuration  of  the  country  and  the  tribal  organisation 
that  prevailed  would  help  to  accentuate  the  differentiating  tend- 
ency inherent  in  all  languages.  The  country  was  but  thinly 
peopled.  It  was  without  roads,  and  frequent  communication 
between  different  districts,  especially  on  the  mainland,  was  impos- 
sible. Between  different  tribes  friendly  intercourse  was  possible 
only  when  they  were  at  peace,  which,  in  the  case  of  neighbouring 
clans,  did  not  always  happen.  Perhaps  amid  the  storms  of  the 
h,r  past,  more  than  one  sub-dialect  may  have  sunk  in  northern 
waters ;  but  the  wonder  is  how  our  Gaelic  language  in  the  High- 
lands has  escaped  the  fate  of  so  many  languages  in  similar  circum- 
stances elsewhere — of  being  broken  up  into  several  widely-divergent 
dialects,  and  finally  disappearing  altofi;ether.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  appear,  perhaps  the  very  system  of  clanship  which  in  ordin- 
ary circumst(Einces  would  tend  to  disintegration,  helped,  as  it 
existed  in  the  Highlands,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  language. 
We  had  few  readers  and  fewer  books ;  but  there  was  a  consider- 
able mass  of  traditional  literature  in  prose  and  verse  which  was 
the  common  property  of  the  Goidelic  race,  and  which,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  was  extensively  known  among  the  peopla  The 
clan,  whether  large  or  small,  formed  a  society  in  itself.  It  con- 
tained all  the  elements,  civil  and  social,  which  make  up  a^com- 
munity.  It  had  its  chief  or  ruler,  its  upper  and  lower  classes 
with  their  distinctive  rights  and  privileges,  but  bound  together 
by  ties  of  blood  and  common  interest.  It  had  its  bard  and 
historian,  men  who  received  more  or  less  of  a  literary  training, 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  know  the  traditional  literature  of 
the  race,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  history  and  sing  the  praises 
of  the  clan.  There  would  undoubtedly  be  rivalry  between  the 
bards,  as  well  as  between  the  chiefs,  of  neighbouring  clans.  The 
unity  of  the  language  was  preserved  by  this  literary  caste  or 
guild.  The  constant  intercourse  between  the  various  members  of 
the  clan,  rendered  necessary  by  their  small  numbers  and  common 
interests,  was  a  literary  education  of  no  small  value.     In  the  pre- 
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fwco  %o  his  ediiioQ  ci  Rob  Donn's  poems,  the  bite  Rev.  Dr  Mack- 
iuUch  Muckay  Quotes  a  most  uiteresting  letter  from  Mn  Mickaj 
8oi>hH>  of  Keoldale,  which  shows  that  the  admirable  costom  of 
UMdiitaomng  friendly  interoourse  between  various  classes  of  society 
sMr^'ived  the  hl\  of  the  clan  system  in  the  far  north.  Hie  bdj 
wrtt<«— **I  perfectly  remember  my  maternal  grandfather,  who 
lM4d  the  wadset  lands  of  Skenray,  every  poet-day  eviming  go  into 
lh<»  kilchen^  where  his  servants  and  small  tenants  were  assembled, 
ain)  rrad  the  newspapers  aloud  to  them ;  and  it  is  incredible  new 
Um*  pro|utety  and  acuteness  with  which  they  made  remarks  ind 
dr«»w  conclustons  from  the  politics  of  the  day."  Mrs  Scofaie  in 
this  waY  accounts  for  the  remarkable  knowledge  of  public  events 
which  the  Reay  country  bard  undoubtedly  possessed ;  and,  indeed, 
it  i»  hardly  credible  to  us  now  that  two  men  so  well  informed  as 
Rob  IXnm  and  Duncan  Ban  Macintyre  were  unable  to  read  a 
w^rd  in  any  language. 

Th^  Gaelic  dialect ^^  are  usually  divided  into  three.     The  Ute 
Ri^v.  John  Forbes^  minister  of  Sleat,  in  the  preface  to  his  gnun- 
Mar«  ivci>4:niae«»  (or  example,  a    tforikem^  an   Interior,  and  a 
CWlA#n%  diahN.<      This  division  is  accepted  and  reproduced  by 
l>r  Munra^v  in  an  interesting  paper  on  the  "  Present  Limits  of  the 
iVUic  Langxiagi>  in  Scotland/*  contributed  to  the  Eevtie  Celiique 
mMw  twvlw  ^-^ATs  aga     (Hmme  CeUique,  volume  II.,  page  17S.) 
I  am  »aU«fitxi  that  the  threefold  division  cannot,  without  con- 
s^kMrahk^  confViaion,  be  maintained.     Mr  Forbes  himself  admitB 
that  one  of  the  oharacteristtc  marks  of  his  Northern  dialect  is 
KhiihI  in  the  Southern  division — the  substitution  of  o  for  a.     CaHl^ 
he  ««^Ts«  is  pronounced  coU  in  the  north,  but  so  is  gal>h  pronounced 
yi$  in  IVrths     A  still  more  remarkable  case,  of  which  Forbes  does 
iK4  siH^m  to  have  been  aware,  is  that  the  letter  e  in  tnaCj  drc.,  is 
pr\iiKHinced  exactly  in  the  same  way  in  Sutherland  as  in  Kintyre 
and  Arran  (iM^iibX  while  the  liquid  sound  of  n  in  duine  which  pre- 
>*ails  in  the  far  north,  is  also  heard  in  the  Southern  Isles.    I 
do  not  my^>lf  attach  much  importance  to  the  number  of  dialects 
into  which  our  Scottish  Gaelic  could  be  divided.    It  would  perh^ 
be  as  easy  to  distinguish  thirteen  dialects  as  three.     Arran  and 
Kiutyrt\  lor  example^  break  away  ttom  the  rest  of  the  southern 
division  drawn  by  Forbes  in  the  case  of  two  prominent  sounds. 
One  of  these  1  haN-e  mentioned,  the  pronunciation  of  e  after  a 
broad  \'owel«  which  in  Kintyre  and  Arran  is  sounded  like  A^  in  the 
rest  of  Argylc  like  ckk:  mtte  is  mak  and  macAib,  aoc  is  joiband  mekk 
In  the  same  district  the  tenius  c  in  initial  cA  sinks  to  the  medial 
g :  mo  ekat  is  mo  gkoi  in  Kintyre.     The  soimd  of  ao,  to 
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pronounced  in  Argyll  and  Perth,  there  is  no  corresponding  sound 
in  English,  is  in  Arran  that  of  a  in  "Mayor" — maar  and  8(wr 
are  nMer  and  8cter.  These  words  were  written  mam'f  aaer,  in 
Middle  Irish,  the  spelling  of  the  Zeussian  MSS.,  and  of  the  older 
Irish  inscriptions  being  at,  oi,  oe.  As  we  proceed  North  this 
sound  becomes  attenuated  to  aoi,  Macrae  in  1688  wrote  saoghal^ 
siviUj  a  form  which  fairly  represents  the  pronunciation  of  Lewis 
to-day.  In  some  parts  of  Ireland  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man  the 
sound  is  not  unlike  that  heard  in  the  North  Highlands.  O'Dono- 
van  (Gram.  p.  16)  represents  it  by  itee  as  in  qtieen  for  Connaught, 
and  by  Heeil  for  Ulster  and  Meath. 

To  the  philologist  a  knowledge  of  the  dialects  is  essential, 
and  this  is  now  universally  admitted.  The  method  of  the  science 
is  the  comparative  method  ;  and  while  for  the  so-called  dead  langu- 
ages we  are  content  to  take  the  warrant  of  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaiies  for  lost  words  and  vanished  forms,  the  final  appeal  for 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  and  especially  for  its  sound,  must  be,  in 
the  case  of  a  living  tongue,  to  the  lips  of  the  people.  Dialects 
are  accordingly  studied  of  recent  years  with  a  genuine  scientific 
purpose.  On  the  Continent  not  a  language  but  has  had  its  most 
obscure  sub-dialects  investigated  by  competent  men.  At  home 
good  work  has  also  been  done.  The  Noi*th-eastem  Scottish  dialects 
have  been  examined  by  Mr  Gregor  {Tke  Dialects  o1  firniffshire^ 
dBrc,  by  the  Rev,  Walter  Gregor ^  1866) ;  the  Southern  dialects  by 
Dr  Murray  (The  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,  Jhc, 
by  J,  A  H,  Murray y  1873) ;  while  several  treatises  on  the  Eng- 
lish provincial  dialects  have  been  published  by  Skeat  and  others. 
You  can  hardly  turn  a  page  of  Curtius'  great  work,  the  Grund- 
zUge  dee  Griechiechen  Etymologie,  without  finding  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  splendid  use  to  which  that  eminent  philologist  has 
tamed  his  marvellous  knowledge  of  the  Greek  dialects. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  dialects  of  our  own 
Scottish  Gaelic  should  be  thoroughly  investigated,  not  only  for 
the  purposes  of  philological  science,  but  upon  purely  literai-y 
grounds.  Our  Celtic  philologists,  Stokes  and  Windisch  and 
Zimmer  and  Khys  and  Geddes,  know  the  Gaelic  idioms  through 
our  grammars  and  dictionaries  only.  These  are  not  always 
correct,  and  they  are  far  from  being  sufficiently  full  and  detailed. 
Besides,  our  published  literature  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust 
the  resources  of  the  language,  or  make  the  student  of  Gaelic  inde- 
pendent of  the  dialects. 

We  are  quite  safe  in  jspeaking  of  our  Gaelic  tongue  as  branch- 
ng  off  into  two  main  dialects,  a  Northern  and  a  Southern.    The 
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differeocea  in  pnmaociation,  diction,  and  idiom  whicfa  prarul 
within  the  raspective  bounds  of  tlwae  two  diTisimi  *i«  tmj 
marked,  though  in  particnUr  localities  Mnej  Bbade  into  each  otltw. 
The  boondaiy  between  the  two  is  a  waving  line,  but,  roogUj 
Bpeabdng,  it  may  be  described  as  f«ning  np  the  Firth  lA  Lon  to 
Losh  Leven,  then  scroas  oonntry  &om  Ballachnlish  to  the  Gmn- 
pioQS,  thereafter  the  line  of  the  Grampians  The  country  corend 
bj  the  Northern  dialect  was  of  old  the  oonntry  of  the  NorUieni 
I^cts.  The  portion  of  Argyleehire  south  of  the  bounds;  line, 
with  Bute  and  Arran,  formed  the  Kingdom  of  Dalriada.  'Hie 
Oaelic  district  south  oi  the  Orsmpians  belonged  to  the  Sontheni 
Picts.  This  two-fold  division  has  rery  probably  an  historical  bacii, 
OS  well  as  a  rery  distinct  geographical  boundary.  It  owes  ill 
origin  to  the  settlement  of  the  Dalriadic  Colony  in  South  Argyll ; 
and  it«  continuance  to  the  greater  influence  of  Irish  litentnre 
within  the  Southern  district. 

By  the  aid  of  a  few  examples,  for  in  a  single  paper  tme  mi 
only  glance  over  such  a  wide  field,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  bow 
a  study  of  the  Houudn,  forms,  words,  and  idioms  preserred  in  oar 
dialects  can  be  turned  to  profitable  use  in  throwing  some  ligbt  on 
the  past  history  of  our  people;  in  supplying  additional  and  rebahle 
material  to  the  science  of  Celtic  Philology  ;  and  in  providing  valu- 
able assistance  to  the  student  who  desires  to  master  Scottish  Gaelic 

I.  Bounds — Turn  for  a  moment  to  our  sounds.  Irish  scholazi 
are  placed  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  studying  the  soonds  of 
their  language  in  the  far  past,  because  their  magnificent  literature 
has  been  written  now  for  well  nigh  a  thousand  years  upon  a  pretty 
uniform  orthographical  system,  which,  unfortjunately,  is  very  hr 
from  being  phonetic.  The  great  mass  of  Gaelic  Manuscripts,  and 
almost  all  our  printed  literature,  are  written  more  or  less  uniformly 
in  the  Irish  orthc^raphy.  But  happily  there  have  been  preserved 
two  MSS  of  considerable  size,  written  phonetically.  One  of  these 
was  written  in  the  yorthem  dialect  by  Duncan  Macrae  in  1 686- 
1693*  ;  the  other  and  much  larger  and  better  known  is  the  Dean 
of  Lismore's  MR.,  which  was  written  in  the  Southern  dialect  in 
1612-I53G.  We  have  thus  a  reliable  record  of  Gaelic  pronuncia- 
tion for  370  years.  By  the  aid  of  some  deviattons  from  orthodox 
Irish  orthography  observed  in  the  Book  of  Deer,  and  some  words 
and  names  borrowed  into  the  Icelandic  literature,  we  get  a  glimpse 
at  the  pronunciation  of  our  aiicestora  700  years  ago. 

The  most  marked  distinction  in  sound  between  the  Northern 
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and  Southern  dialects  is  a  greater  tendency  in  tbe  former  to  what 
Professor  Rhys  calls  dipthongization,  and  which  is  attributed  to  a 
more  delicate  sensitiveness  to  musical  sounds.  The  test  sound 
between  the  two  dialects  is  the  prevalence  in  the  North  of  an  ta 
sound,  where  the  South  is  content  with  the  original  long  e.  In  some 
words  the  diphthong  ia  has  not  developed  from  a  vowel ;  biadh — 
(pen.  bidh)  must  have  been  originally  bivaia — ^to  judge  from  its  co- 
relatives  Lat.  vivOf  Or.  biotoa  for  b\foU>8,  and  Skt.  givamif  so  that  in 
this  case  the  vowel  a  is  an  essential  part  of  the  word.  The  a  in  sgian 
{gen,  igine)  \b  again  due  to  the  regressive  influence  of  a  lost  suffix. 
But  in  a  large  class  of  words,  Irish  as  well  as  Craelic,  S  appears  as  ia 
—fiadh^  grianf  cian^  &c.,  &c.  In  such  cases  the  e  asserts  itself  in 
in  the  genitive,  /eidh,  grSm$f  cHn,  &c.,  &c.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  dialects  is  that  the  Northern  dialect  extends  the  applica- 
tion of  this  phonetic  principle  much  further  than  southern  Gaelic 
and  Irish,  scores  of  words  being  pronounced  with  an  ta  sound  in 
the  North  where  the  South  retains  the  e — beul,  bial ;  fttur^  fiar  ; 
breuff^  briag  ;  eud,  mm^  &c.,  &c. 

The  distinction  dates  from  old  times.  Macrae's  Manuscript 
(1688)  conforms  in  this  respect  to  the  northern  proniuiciation  of 
to-day;  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  (1512)  to  the  southern.  We  can 
go  farther  back.  NiaU,  a  man's  name,  has  the  ia  sound  in  Irish  and 
Gaelic,  North  and  South,  and  was  so  written  in  the  Book  of  Armagh 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  The  word  is  written  in  Norse 
Njal.  "Die  Gaelic  word  for  cloud  is  neul  in  the  south,  nial  in  the 
north.  In  Icelandic  poetry  this  word  has  been  preserved,  and  is 
spelled  ni6l  {Carpus  Foeticum  Boreale  I.,  p.  86).  One  of  the 
Treshinish  Islands  (on  the  north-west  of  MuU)  is  spelled  in  Scot- 
tish charters  eaimbu/rgj  kemaburg.  The  word  appears  in  the 
Sagas  as  J^amaborg^  Bjamabotg  (Orig.  Par.  II.,  Pt.  1,  p.  322). 
These  very  significant  sounds  appear  to  me  to  prove  not  merely 
that  our  two  Gaelic  dialects  had  their  distinctive  sounds  before  the 
Norwegian  invasion ;  but  also  that  the  Norsemen  borrowed  the 
words,  not  from  Irishmen,  but  from  Highlanders,  and  from  the 
northern  Highlanders.  As  corrobarative  proof  take  another  name. 
The  Irish  cdman  (little  cdum)  appears  in  the  Landndniabok  as 
kalman  (q/!  Gaelic  names  given  in  Cleaabf/s  Icela/ndic-Mhtglish 
Dictionary ,  last  page,  and  notes  on  these  names  by  Whitley  Stokes 
in  Rev.  CeU.  III.,  p.  186).  This  is  also  our  soimd,  one  of  the  main 
phonetic  distinctions  between  Gaelic  and  Irish  being  the  partiality 
of  the  former  for  a  where  the  latter  preserves  the  older  o :  cos  for 
coa;  dock  for  cloch;  focal  for  focal,  <&c.  I  may  further  point  out 
that  Mr  Yigfusson,  the  well-known  Icelandic  scholar,  in  his  dis- 
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sertatioiis  in  the  Carpui  Poeiieum  BorwU^  seems  almost  to  profe 
the  oolonintioQ  of  Iceland  by  Norsemen  from  the  North-west 
HighUndSi  bj  an  examination  of  the  subject  matter  o!  the  old 
Ic^andic  Uteratore. 

As  further  examples  of  the  greater  tendency  to  diphthong- 
isation  among  the  Northern   Highlanders   may  be  noticed  the 
dissyllabic  sound  in  trom  (troum)^  mall  {rnauU)j^fion  (Jian).    Efen 
so  the  Irishman  says^'iM,  and  the  Kngliahman  ncu  (for  so), 
|NiifMr  (for  paper)^  giving  the  long  vowel  a  diphthongal  sound. 
Tliroagh  the  same  principle,  o  long  has  becotne  in  Irish  snd 
Gaelic  tea ;  Aom,  uotr ;  gUmci,  gkuu ;  doghj  which  we  still  uae 
oocaskmally,  has  become  duagh ;  osy  the  preposition,  appears  as 
tia  in  ssuBc,  iMcat,  uamd  ;  the  first  syllable  in  Boadioea  is  buaidk ; 
the  Cleia  of  Ptolemy  is  now  Cluaidk,      A  feature  common  to  all 
languages  is  loss  of  sound.     The  nations  strive  after  ease  of  utter 
ance.     The  ultimate  law  in  phonology  is  the  law  of  least  effort ; 
the  very  prevalent  law  of  laziness.      In  the  Celtic  tongues  we 
have  reduced  the  original  piiar  to  oiAotr,  that  is  to  say,  of  three 
consonants  we  have  lolled  and  buried  one,  and  maimed,  all  bat 
strangled,  a  second.     A  Celtic  throat  has  within  historic  tunes 
transformed  pabrem  to  ph^  on  the  soil  of  France.     We  first 
aepirate  our  consonants ;  we  then  vocalise  them.     As  between  the 
two  dialects  of  Scotdsh  Caelic  vocalisation  proceeds  if  anything  st 
a  more  rapid  pace  in  the  North  Highlands  Uian  in  the  South. 
'Tske  for  example  us  in  medial  sound.     It  first  becomes  mh  ;  and 
if  the  flanking  vowds  are  short  the  aspirated  consonant  soon  be- 
comes vocalised,  as  e.  ^.  in  domkom^  fmimJknm^  where  wk  nerves  now 
merely  to  divide  the  syllables.     But  wh«ne  the  preceding  vowel  is 
long  (and  in  some  cases  even  where  it  is  short),  the  nsA  is  sounded  in 
the  South.     In  the  North  Hi^ilands  mA  becomes  u.     The  greater 
part  of  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  jmn  the  North  Highlands  in 
this  instance.     Samkradk  (summer)  is,  for  example,  pronounced 
mxiradk  in  South  Argyll  and  Arran.      Over  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  the  Hi^ilands  and  in  Ireland  the  pronunciation  is  SA-tMtM/A; 
and  in  the  Manx  dictionary  the  word  i^pears  as  sotcfvy. 

Sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  are  bewfldered  rather 
than  edified  by  the  i^parent  ci^price  and  lawlessness  which  pre- 
vaiL  The  Latin  word  peooaitHm  i^[^>ears  in  Gaelic  orthography  as 
p^ncadk.  As  always  happens  in  the  case  of  bont>wed  words,  the 
fiexional  syllable  is  droi^)ed.  The  tenuis  t,  flanked  by  vowels, 
sinks  into  the  medial,  and  is  a^urated,  dh ;  the  double  consonant 
ce  secures  that  c  i^pears  in  Gaelic  unas^pirmted ;  the  accent  is 
shifted  forward  so  that  the  long  accented  syllable  <U  af^pean  as 
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the  short)  tonelesB,  aspirated  adh.  How  is  the  word  pronounced  t 
Written  phonetically  it  would  appear  in  Arran  and  Kintyre  as 
P&bAv^  in  Knapdale  as  p^ckdOVy  in  Sutherland  as  piki^  and  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  as  peehdi^.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  the  final  syllable 
is  hardly  audible—  the  word  is  spelled  peecdh;  in  Perth  it  entirely 
disappears — feehd.  On  the  other  hiand,  in  North  Argyll  and 
Inverness  the  word  is  pronounced  pretty  full  as  wgeWeA—pidkdilidh  ; 
while  in  Kintail  the  aspirated  dh  hardens  into  a  g — f^hdiiuf.  Here 
we  have  the  sound  of  dh  final  going  through  almost  all  possible 
gradations,  from  the  unaspirated,  soft  guttural  in  Kintail  to  the 
extremest  limit  of  attenuated  vocalization  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
disappearing  altogether  in  Perth. 

n.  Forms. — I  proceed  to  notice  some  grammatical  forms 
which  our  Gkelic  dialects  have  preserved.  l2ke  its  Indo-Euro- 
pean sisters,  the  Celtic  language  was  once  highly  inflected ;  and, 
like  all  inflected  languages,  its  sounds  and  forms  are  slowly 
"  weathering  away,'*  to  borrow  a  favourite  metaphor  of  the  late 
great  philologist,  Georg  Curtius  of  Leipzig.  Sometimes  a  gram- 
matical form  \A  preserved  in  the  literature  long  after  it  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  spoken  tongue ;  sometimes  it  lies  imbedded  in 
stereotyped  phrases  or  in  obscure  dialects,  never  having  been 
admitted  into  the  standard  literature,  or  long  ago  discarded  from 
it ;  sometimes  as  if  possessed  of  the  power  of  transmigration,  a 
doctrine,  by  the  way,  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  borrowed 
from  the  Oelts,  the  form  remains  to  animate  a  neighbouring  word 
long  after  it  took  its  departure  from  that  of  which  it  once  formed 
the  souL     Our  language  furmshes  copious  instances  of  all  these 


(1)  Take  that  most  venerable  form — the  dative  plural  in  ihh 
— a  living  representative  of  an  old  Indo-European  form,  and  hav- 
ing its  co-reLEitives  in  the  Latin  titM  and  the  Greek  phifn).  In 
the  Gaelic  Manuscripts  written  or  transcribed  under  the  influence 
of  the  Irish  school,  Uiis  form  is  almost  invariably  used,  in  the  case 
of  substantives  and  adjectives  used  substantively.  Through  the 
same  influence  it  found  a  firm  footing  in  our  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  given  as  the  regular,  almost  the  only,  form  in 
all  our  Gaelic  grammars.  What  has  been  its  position,  mean- 
while, in  the  speech  of  the  people  1  In  the  Southern  district  the 
form  is  now  confined  (1)  to  set  phrases,  where  it  is  heard  not 
merely  in  the  dative,  but  in  the  nominative  and  vocative  plural 
—fhearaibhf  mar fhiachaibhf  an  earaibh  a  chHle,  d^.,  <fec.;  (2)  in 
rhetorical  and  poetical  phraseology — Anna  na  h^rdaibh  ; 

"  'S  ioma  ear  a  dIC  fhaodcLS  tigKn  air  na  f earaibh,'' 
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An  Argjllthire  man,  unless  when  **  oratrngy"  makes  ike  dit  pL 
like  ike  nom.  pi.      I  never  heard  ea»Mh^  or  tJhuuaiSbk,  or  iftJiJfc, 
or  9rdma%hky  in  the  common  speech  of  the  people.     I  heard  csiss, 
and  thkomm^  and  nUlean,  and  trcnan.     Bat  in  the  South,  where 
the  form  has  been  preserved,  it  is  pronounced.      In  the  Noith 
the  sound  of  ibk  has  disappeared  even  more  abscdutely  than  in  the 
Southi  it  has  become  vocalised— ^/X^oroi^A,   mar  /kiaekoM  i> 
/Uam,  wMr/kiaeku,     But,  as  it  were  in  compensation,  the  vocal- 
ised sound  is  preserved  in  the  North  in  cases  where  the  fnUer  fonu 
has  entirelv  vanished  in  the  South,  0.9.,  daoiniu^  for  the  Southern 
dmoin$f  a  living  witness,  maimed  though  it  be,  <^  this  primefil 
form. 

Such  is  the  state  of  matters  to-day.  Nor  has  it  been  different 
for  ct^nturies  back.  This  form  has  entirely  disappeared  &om  the 
Manx  dialect — the  dat.  pi.  of  nouns  is  like  the  nom.  pL  in  the 
Manx  grammar.  In  1815  Mr  Lynch,  author  of  an  Irish  Grammar, 
wrote  that  an  Irishman  who  would  say  do  na  eaiplihh  instead  of 
tlo  na  tt^fMnil  would  be  laughed  at.  But  in  the  case  of  some 
monosyllables  the  same  competent  authority  states  that  thetU 
form  was  used  in  the  nom.  and  in  the  dat.  pL — the  people  ssid 
tM  /mmnbk  and  do  na  /oaraibh.  Nay  more,  O'Donovan  (Oram. 
p.  84)  finds  that  '^even  in  the  best  Manuscripts  the  dat.  pL  is  fre- 
quently formed  by  adding  4  or  d  to  the  nom.  sing,  la  naemku  ermm 
(with  the  saints  of  Ireliimd);  /iria  na  righu  (to  the  kings),"  the 
very  idiom  of  Sutherland  to^iay. 

The  Oasianic  portion  of  the  Dean  of  Usmore's  MS.,  and  the 
political  ballads  of  Macrae's  MS. — that  is,  the  popular  literature 
of  the  people,  bear  precisely  the  same  testimony.  In  both  MSS. 
the  prepositional  pronoun  preserves  the  hh — dhoibh  and  duibh  are 
spelled  m%v$  and  d%Um.  In  the  Dean's  MS.  the  form  ibk  is  re- 
pi^eaented,  in  nouns,  by  ow  or  eio,  and  is  given  occasionally  for  the 
nominative,  as  well  as  for  the  dative,  plural ;  or /eanow  (air  Fkrnn- 
mihh},  og  tiMiliUtP  (at^  meMM) :  fumom  {FiannaibkS  af^)ear8 
also  in  the  nominative  case.  In  Macrae's  MS.  u  stanos  for  the 
Dean's  om  and  m»;  do  ehodu  (do  eKe%idaibk);  lea  launiku  {le  knrn- 
aibh) ;  mrr  $mhru  {air  bKarraibh).  Macrae  gives  in  consecutive 
lines  the  fiill  form  ibk  and  the  vocalised  form  u : — 

><  Le  mhiltM  de  shlbghraidh 
'S  a  shrbilte  ri  crannik" 

Elsewhere  mUiibh  appears  in  the  nominative,  and  tachmbk  in  the 
genitive!  In  a  Lochaber  song,  written  not  latmr  than  the  first 
half  of  last  century,  and  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
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of  Antiquaries  (iiL  p.  367),  there  are  four  iiiBtances  of  dative 
plurmL  They  are  written  thtui: — er  mo  kuUn  (atr  mo  tkAUeom) ; 
lem  chhihaan  {/e  m*  ekluaaan);  er  do  ekartive  {air  do  ehdirdibh)  ;  er 
in  eartiv  {air  on  Mrdibh).  Such  is  the  evidence  from  the  pc^ular 
poetry  of  the  Highlands,  North  or  South,  for  the  last  400  years — 
proof  perfectly  conclusive  that  this  relic  of  the  Oeut  past  has  been 
used  by  the  people  for  centuries  back  as  sparingly  as  it  is  to-day. 

(2)  We  have  here  an  instance  of  a  grammatical  form  retaining 
a  position  in  the  written  literature  which  the  living  speech  does 
not  warrant.  It  is  a  &ult,  but  a  fault  that  leans  to  virtue's  side. 
I  shall  now  give  one  or  two  examples  of  genuine  forms  which  our 
dialects  have  preserved,  but  which  have  not  obtained  a  place  in 
the  standard  Uterature,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  were 
provincial  and  vulgar. 

Take  eeann  '  head,'  a  masculine  o-stem.  The  dative  singular 
of  this  class  of  nouns  is  now  like  the  nominative.  Of  old,  the 
dative  of  eearm  was  etunn.  The  form  still  survives  in  a  few 
phrases,  and  is  written  cionn,  but  to  the  present  day  the  pronun- 
ciation in  the  North-west  Highlands  is  d-u-tmn,  *'  0  ehionn  Iri 
bUadhna"  is  ''three  years  ago;"  "on  eeann  tri  bliadhna"  is 
**  three  years  hence ;  '*  <'  air  mo  ehionn  "  ia  "  awaiting  mcp; "  **  air 
mo  eheann  "  is  **  on  my  head."  Duncan  Macintvre,  when  singing 
the  praises  of  the  soldier's  life,  to  which,  except  the  fighting,  be 
was  passionately  attached,  thus  speaks  (rf  King  Oeorge — 

''  Bheir  e  'n  t-airgiod  'n  ar  dbm  duinn, 
'S  cha'n  iarr  e  oimn  dad  g'a  cUonn  ; 
Oheibh  sinn  anart  is  aodach 
Cho  saor  ris  a'  bhJLm." 

** 0$  eicnn"  la  the  form  given  in  Bedel's  Bible  (1585),  and  in  the 
first  Gaelic  translation  **09  eionn  "  is  given  in  the  text,  with  '*  o$ 
eeann  "  in  the  footnote  ((Genesis  L  7,  Ed.  1783).  Dr  Stewart^  the 
grammarian,  though  a  good  linguist  and  a  very  able  man,  was 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  old  forms  of  Gkelic  or  of  its  modem 
dialects.  He  looked  on  eionn  as  a  provincialism  and  corrupt 
variant  of  CMnTi,  and  wrote  an  elaborate  note  (Or.  p.  133.,  Ed. 
1812)  to  show  that  the  form  ought  to  be  disused.  In  deference 
to  his  criticism,  os  eeann  appears  now  in  the  text  of  the  standard 
editions  of  the  Gaelic  Bible,  with  oa  eionn  in  the  footnote. 

Instances  of  disused  declensional  forms  meet  us  on  every 
hand.  Brdiighe,  e-g.^  '< the  breast^"  "the  top,"  " an  upland,"  was 
of  old  brage,  bragei  ^neck),  an  n^stem,  like  eara,  earat  (a  friend) 
now  earaid — ^the  obli<}ue  case  having  in  the  last  instance  become 
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the  nominative.  Brdighe  appears  in  the  Dean  of  lismore'i  MS. 
in  the  aspirated  form  vrat,  and  in  the  form  6nM  it  has  entond 
English.  The  word  is  now  indeclinable,  but  traces  of  t^  old  flexioii 
still  survive.  Iain  Lom,  and  the  popular  poets  almost  down  to  our 
own  day,  use  brdghad  occasionally  for  ''  throat,"  "  neck,"  '*  biSML'' 

''  Thig  an  sop  d  m'  bhri^had." 

Loigadhrbrhghadi  "heartburn" — literally^  ''the  burning  of  the 
throat;"  and  ramKhHkghad^  *'  the  bow  oar,"  presexre  the  old  case- 
ending  of  the  genitive.  Braigkid  is  the  hammt  of  a  horse's  hsnesi 
(in  some  districts  the  eoUar),  and  in  a  transferred  sense  a  eopfift, 
%.€,,  he  who  wears  the  briUgkH  with  braighdeanaa  (ci^vity). 
The  d  of  this  word  is  preserved  in  Braid- Alba ;  and  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  the  Braid  HiUs,  near  Edinburgh,  i.e,,  "  The  Uplands." 

Teine  (fire)  a  <-stem  is  now  indeclinable.  CH  old  it  was  (ow, 
genitive,  tened.  In  the  south  we  say  teinidh  (pronounced  ieimek) 
in  the  oblique  cases  to  the  present  day,  %.e.^  the  old  d  aspirated: 
taohh  an  temidhy  air  teinidhy  r*  a  iheinidhf  dec.  So  lene,  iened,  "a 
shirt,"  is  now  indeclinable  according  to  our  grammars  and  diction- 
aries. But  the  Argyllshire  man  works  a$  a  leinidh  (pronounced 
Uinieh)y,i.e.t  literally  ''out  of  his  shirt,"  and  tells  you  so  any  sum- 
mer day.  In  Gillies's  Collection  (p.  287)  occurs  Uie  phrase,  "Dii 
ehoin  gheal  sgus  Diarmud,"  and  in  some  districts  of  Perth  an  im- 
pudent person  is  "  cho  miomhail  ris  a'  ch^in^**  both  forms  being 
remnants  of  the  old  Dual  and  Dat.  sing,  of  et^  an  otHrtem. 

Munro  and  Forbes  justly  complain  that  the  forms  of  the 
Gaelic  verb,  even  in  the  mutated  shape  in  which  our  dialects 
have  preserved  them,  have  not  all  been  admitted  into  the  Gaelic 
Scriptures:  "(Adtor^'  or  "tAoMotf  a*  togail  an  iighe^*'  s.^.,  would  be 
preferable  to  Aa  an  tigh  *g  a  thogaiL  And  even  Stewart  seems 
to  regret  the  omission  of  the  impersonal  form  of  the  verb,  in  such 
a  phrase  as  Faieear  am  h^Ua  tighvMij  *$  gabhar  tkun  a'  Madaiek, 

(3)  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Celtic  dia- 
lects, among  the  European  tongues,  is  the  manner  in  which  the^ 
have  preserved  evidence  of  the  previous  existence  of  sounds  and 
forms  which  have  long  ago  disappeared  on  the  road  of  phonetic 
decay  which  all  languages  travel.  Traces  of  the  lost  forms  show 
themselves  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Sometimes  when  the  terminal 
syllable  was  lopped  off,  the  vowel  made  a  backward  leap  and  estab- 
lished itself  in  Uie  truncated  word— very  probably  in  order  to  pre- 
serve to  the  eye  the  evidence  that  the  sound  of  the  consonant  re- 
mained unch8J[iged  :  citmn  e.^.,  is  for  an  older  eifmu;  hdird  was 
formerly  hardi  ;  Maolainy  gen.  of  Maolan,  appears  on  an  insoip 
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tlon  in  Ireland  as  MaUagni — ^the  flexional  stage  of  classical  Latin 
and  Greek.  The  genitive  of  the  Latin  noun  modus  is  modi.  Now 
in  Gaelic  modi  would  be  pronounced  moju  When  the  terminal 
syllable  t  was  dropped  the  sound  would  be  moj :  this^could  be  re- 
presented to  the  eje  only  as  moid.  So  bardi  would  be  barji ;  and, 
when  in  process  of  flexional  decay,  the  word  was  abbreviated  into 
harjy  the  monosyllable  could  oiUy  be  represented  to  the  eye  as 
bawrd. 

Sometimes  the  cast  off  syllable  drifted  on  to  the  adjacent  word, 
and  its  ghost  still  meets  you  at  the  landing-place.  It  is  the  neigh- 
bour that  feels  the  touch  of  the  vanished  form ;  the  echo  of  the  sound 
Uiat  is  still  is  heard — next  door.  In  the  Celtic  languages  when  two 
words  are  placed  in  certain  grammatical  relations,  they  become,  so 
to  speak,  temporarily  welded  into  one.  They  are  placed  under 
the  bond  of  a  common  accent,  and  are  treated  phonetically  as  one 
word.  The  phonetic  laws  which  obtain  within  a  single  word  rule 
wiUiin  this  group  or  grammatical  unit,  as  it  has  been  called.  For 
example,  it  is  a  law  in  Celtic  phonology  that  a  single  consonant 
flanked  by  vowels  aspirates.  In  the  word  rndthair,  t  having  a 
vowel  on  either  side,  has  become  th — maier,  mcUhair,  If  we  take 
the  possessive  pronoun  mo  (my)  and  place  it  and  mdthair  in 
grammatical  relation,  the  two  words  become  a  unit,  and  phone- 
tically one  word.  In  the  new  combination,  mo  +  mdthair, 
the  m  of  mathoiir  appears  as  a  consonant  flanked  by  vowels, 
and  is  aspirated — mo  mhathair — the  m  becoming  mh  in  this 
temporary  combination,  precisely  as  t  became  <A  in  the  in- 
dividual word,  and  for  Uie  same  reason.  It  is  as  if  you  said 
in  English  **  mother,"  but  "  my  tx)ther."  We  thus  explain  the 
peculiar  feature  in  Celtic  grammar  known  as  initial  aspiration. 
In  modem  Gaelic  initial  aspiration  has  become  in  great  part, 
through  the  force  of  analogy,  a  matter  of  grammatical  rule  rather 
than  one  of  phonetic  law ;  but  still,  when  we  find  a  preposition 
like  ^n,  or  an  adjective  like  ceud  causing  the  aspiration  of  the 
following  word  {e.g,  gun  mhaith,  ceud  ghin),  we  feel  justified  in 
saying  that  these  and  similar  words  once  ended  in  a  vowel,  and 
that  the  law  of  vocalic  auslaut  is  still  in  force,  although  the  vowel 
disappeared  many  centuries  ago. 

A  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  initial  mutation  of  con- 
sonants, and  one  more  germane  to  our  subject,  is  due  to  the  dis- 
turbing influence  of  the  nasal  n.  Within  the  word,  in  inlaut,  n 
in  G^lic  assimilates  d—  benedictio,  henedacht,  bendacht,  hennachd ; 
before  5,  n  disappears — mensis,  mios,  mensa,  micu ;  before  c  and  i 
it  disappears,  converting  the  c  and  t  in  the  process  into  the  oorre- 
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sponding  mediaB^-quin^ue  is  cui^,  and  lin^o  is  leig;  argenlom 
becomes  airgioc/,  and  parliament  parlamaici ;  before  6,  n  becomes 
m^  the  m  in  process  of  time  absorbing  the  b — an  -i-  tecnrly  is 
aimheairtt  and  is  pronounced  aitMairt^  ** '«  dg  i^aifn(h)9airC* 

In  Scottish  (Gaelic,  from  whatever  cause,  final  n  does  not 
assert  its  influence  on  the  initial  consonant  of  the  following  word 
with  anything  like  the  regularity  or  potency  which  obtains  in  the 
other  Oeltic  dialects.  In  Irish  and  Welsh  grammars  you  find  the 
initial  mutation  of  consonants,  due  to  the  influence  of  a  primitive 
nasal  termination,  set  forth  with  the  regularity  of  the  multiplication 
table.  The  cases  in  Gaelic  are  so  few  and  so  apparently  irregular 
that  our  grammarians  ignored  them.  But  we  have  ''eclipsis,"  as  the 
Irish  grammarians  have  happily  termed  this  phonetic  law,  in  Scot- 
tish (^elic.  The  n  of  the  article  is  changed  to  m  in  the  nom.  sing, 
and  gen.  pL  before  labials  and  m— am  b^ta,  cr5  nam  meann. 
Similarly,  in  certain  phrases,  such  as  *'  gu  ma  maith  a  bhitheas  tu  ;*' 

'^  Gu  ma  slJUi  a  chi  mi  mo  chailin  dileas  donnf 

gv!n  hu  (or  ha)  becomes  qu^m  bu  {ba\  and  by-and-bye  the  m  assimil- 
ates the  6 — gu  ma — as  in  at n  -i-  heairt,  aimhiairt^  aimeoMi.  Even  so 
we  say  Leabhar  na  Salm,  the  n  of  the  article  disappearing  before  the 
8  of  the  following  word  (Salm)^  as  in  the  individual  word  mentis^ 
mio8.  We  write  *'an  ^id  thu  leam,  a  righinn  lurach,"  but  we  say 
''an  c^d" — the  n,  though  not  itself  disappearing,  converting  the 
t  of  the  following  word  to  (2,  as  in  argen^um,  airgiocf ;  we  write 
''an  ceart  uair,**  but  we  say  '*an  ^eart  uair^' — the  c  of  "ceart" 
changed  by  the  influence  of  the  n  of  the  preceding  word  to  y,  as 
in  quingue,  coi^.  Careful  observation  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
people  would  furnish  many  additional  instances.  A  clergyman,  a 
native  of  Perth,  pronounced  "  Eilean  nan  con,'*  in  my  hearing 
quite  distinctly,  "Eilean  nan  gon.^  I  had  recently  occasion  to 
read  some  Gaelic  sentences  written  by  children  living  in  the  west 
of  Sutherland.  The  orthography  was  often  phonetic,  and  fre- 
quently initial  d  was  "eclipsed"  by  the  terminal  sound  of  a  preceding 
word.  In  some  parts  of  Skye,  and  in  Lewis  especially,  the  principle  is 
carried  much  farther  than  in  the  Highlands  generally.  A  Skye- 
man  says,  not  an  duine,  but  a  nuine — ^precisely  as  the  Welshman 
says,  notjf^  cUifad  (my  sheep),  but^  nqfad.  The  Lewisman  says, 
not  bealach  nam  b6  and  gaoUi  nam  beann,  but  bealach  na  md  and 
gaoth  na  mecmn — ^precisely  like  the  Irish,  and  for  the  same  phonetic 
reason. 

III.  Words  and  Idioms. — As  I  have  said,  the  value  of  the 
dialects  of  a  language  for  the  purposes  of  philological  science  is 
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now  nniyeraallj  acknowledged.  But  the  stadj  of  the  (Gaelic 
dialects  is  important  on  literary  grounds  as  well.  In  the  case  of 
of  a  literature  like  the  English  literature,  whose  stores  are  inex- 
haustible, the  most  exacting  aspirant  to  literary  distinction  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  wealth  of  diction  and  idiom  which  a  long 
roll  of  illustrious  men  have  placed  at  his  disposal.  The  young 
Highlander  who  is  ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  Gaelic 
speaker  or  writer  is  in  a  different  position.  Qaelic  literature, 
excellent  in  its  way,  is  limited  in  quantity  and  narrow  in  range. 
The  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  by  far  the  noblest  monument  of 
the  resources  of  the  language,  is  a  great  work,  the  work  of  great  men. 
Of  it  and  of  them  we  Highland  people  have  just  cause  to  be  proud. 
But  this  great  undertaking  was  executed  under  considerable  disad- 
vantages. The  amount  of  standard  Gaelic  literature  published  in 
the  last  century  was  very  limited.  We  have  no  Shakespeare,  and 
if  our  Homer  existed  at  the  time  in  Gaelic,  it  was  known  to  the 
world  in  the  other  languages  of  Europe  only.*  The  translators  of 
the  Scriptures  into  Gaelic  belonged  to  the  same  district  of  country 
— Killin,  Glenorchy,  and  Athole.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
dialects  was  unattainable,  and,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time, 
the  idioms  of  the  people  were  considered  vulgar.  Writing  under 
such  conditions,  these  excellent  scholars  failed  to  use  many  forms, 
words,  and  idioms  characteristic  of  Scottish  Gaelic,  while  they 
adopted  others  from  the  Irish  translation  which,  whether  native  to 
the  Irish  idiom  or  not,  were  foreign  to  ours. 

An  example  or  two  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  The  passage 
from  the  New  Testament  which  I  quoted  above  consists  of  only  three 
verses,  but  it  contains  two  words,  one  of  which  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  a  Gaelic  word,  the  other  a  very  good  one,  but  wrongly  used 
The  sailors  of  the  vessel  in  which  St  Paul  was  wrecked  are  said  to 
have  hoisted  the  priomh-shedl  to  the  wind.  The  Greek  word  dfrr4fiw 
thus  peculiarly  rendered  into  Gaelic,  is  rarely  met  with  and  the 
precise  meaning  is  perhaps  doubtful.  In  the  authorised  English 
version  the  word  is  translated  mainsail.  The  late  Mr  Smith 
of  Jordanhill,  author  of  '*The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St 
Paul,"  rendered  the  word  hj  foresai/f  and  the  GngUsh  revisers 
have  adopted  this  translation.  We  could  say  in  Gaelic  aeoi-meadhr 
ain  with  the  authorised  English  version,  or  teol-toinch  with  the 
revised  version,  both  words  being  perfectly  familiar  to  every  High- 

•  The  traoBlation  of  the  Bible  into  Gaelic  was  completed  in  1801.  By 
that  date  Ossian  was  publiihed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  Latin,  English, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Greek. 
It  was  printed  in  Gaelic  in  1807. 
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land  fisherman.  But  pHamh-^hMy  the  word  used,  is  known  to 
nobody.  It  is  a  compound  made  up  of  priamh^  the  Latin  primus^ 
meaning  Jtrst^  whether  in  time,  place,  or  rank ;  and  tedl^  like  the 
corresponding  English  word  sail,  both  noun  and  verb.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  uncouth  hybrid  has  ever  been  used  in  Gaelic 
except  in  this  passage,  nor  do  I  think  that  it  was  worth  the  while 
of  Irish  scholars  to  manufacture  the  word  or  of  our  translators  to 
borrow  it,  though  it  had  been  more  needed  and  better  suited  for 
its  purpose  than  it  is.     The  Manx  translation  is  seol-meadhoin. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  after  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  stuck 
fast,  the  stern  was  being  broken  up  by  the  violence  of  the  waves. 
The  Greek  word  /3fa  rendered  violence  in  English,  is  translated 
ainneart  in  Gaelic.  This  is  again  a  compound  woixl  made  up  of 
the  prefix  an^  and  the  substantive  neart.  Now  neart  is  one  of 
our  oldest  and  best  words.  The  root  appears  in  Greek  in  ^p,  a 
many  and  in  Latin  in  the  proper  name  Nero.  An  is  an  Indo- 
European  prefix.  It  appears  in  Greek  as  an  and  a ;  in  Latin  as 
in,  and  in  English  as  un — the  general  meaning  being  privative  or 
negative.  In  Gaelic  the  prefix  is  used  chiefly  in  a  privative  sense 
^mochy  "  early ;"  antnocA,  "  unearly  ;"  i.e.,  "  late; "  abaich^^^  ripe ;" 
BXiahaichy  ''unripe.''  Occasionally  it  intensifies  the  meaning  of 
the  root  syllable  :  teas  is  heaty  but  ainteae  is  eacoessive  heal.  Very 
frequently  it  turns  the  meaning  in  malem  partem  like  Englifih  misy 
and  Gaelic  m% :  cainnty  e,q,,  is  apeechy  but  anacainnt  is  not  eHencey 
it  is  speech  put  to  a  bad  use,  railing.  Such  is  the  force  of  the 
prefix  in  ainneart.  In  Scottish  Gaelic  ainneart  is  not  neai't 
negatived,  nor  neart  intensified,  it  is  neart  misdirected  or  mis- 
applied ;  it  is  not  violence  but  oppression.  Accordingly,  the  word 
can  only  be  applied  to  the  doings  of  an  intelligent  agent,  and  is 
as  much  out  of  place  in  describing  the  action  of  the  waves  of  the 
sea  as  it  would  be  in  characterising  the  attack  of  a  wild  animaL 
Here,  again,  the  Manx  translation  has  simply  neart. 

No  one  who  has  read  the  Gaelic  Bible  from  its  literary  side, 
but  must  have  felt  that  the  picturesque  phraseology  of  the  people 
might  have  been  often  used  to  improve  the  translation  as  well  as 
to  enliven  the  style.  In  that  solemn  passage,  e,g.f  where  our 
Saviour  rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea,  we  are  told  there  was  a 
greai  calm — ^yoXiJn;  fuydKTj  is  the  beautiful  phrase  used.  Now,  in 
the  mouth  of  a  West  Highlander — yo><'^Vt  «.«.,  the  eiiUneee  of  the 
iea  is  expressed  not  by  the  general  term  ciuiney  the  word  used  in 
Matthew,  but  by  the  specific  term  fiath  (Jiath)^  the  word  given  in 
the  corresponding  passage  in  Mark  and  Luke.  And  when  the 
wind  is  hushed,  and  the  waves  have  gone  to  sleep ;   when  sky  and 
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hill  are  reproduced  in  the  orystal  depths  in  all  their  infinite 
diversity  of  form  and  colour;  when  not  even  the  shadow  of  a 
breath  dims  the  face  of  the  faultless  mirror ;  the  Highland  fisher- 
man resorts  to  the  language  of  figure  in  order  to  picture  the  scene. 
He  does  not  B&jfiaJLh  mSr  as  you  find  in  Mark,  but  Ji(Uh  geal — 
the  very  metaphor  which  Homer  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ulysses 
in  order  to  account  for  the  perfect  stillness  that  reigned  within 
the  harbour  of  Lamos  (Od.,  z.  94) — 

**  For  there  was  a  white  calm  around/' 

Again,  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  Enoch  is  described  as  the  i&venA 
from  Adam  ue.  the  seventh  in  descent ;  but  the  English,  like  the 
Greek,  is  quite  intelligible  in  the  elliptical  form.  Not  so  the 
Graelic.  Our  translators  supply  the  lactina  thus,  ''  An  seachdamh 
pearea  o  Adhamh" — a  phrm  which  means  whatever  you  may 
mean  by  it  But  when  Lachlan  Macvurrich  gave  his  pedigree  to 
the  Committee  inquiring  regarding  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's 
poems  he  used  different  phraseology.  He  described  himself  as 
"  an  t-<x)hdamh  glun  deug  o  Mhuireach  a  bha  leanamhain  teagh- 
lach  Mhic  'Ic  Ailein,"  this  metaphor  being  our  idiom  to  express 
descent  in  line.  It  was  only  by  a  slavish  adherence  to  the  Irish 
translation  that  Highland  gentlemen,  whose  forefathers  lived  in 
tribes,  and  who  could  trace  their  own  pedigrees  back  almost  to 
Enoch  and  Adam,  could  ever  have  fallen  into  such  a  blunder  as 
this. 

If  we  turn  from  words  to  phrases  we  find  the  same  state  of 
matters  in  considerable  profusion — native  idioms  rejected  in  favour 
of  foreign  idioms.  One  of  the  most  elementary  rules  of  Gaelic  syntax 
is,  that  when  one  noun  governs  another  in  the  genitive  case,  the 
article  can  attach  itself  only  to  the  latter — on  long  mhor,  but  Umg 
mhor  nan  tri  ehrann,  Tetwe  have  to  thisday  **a*cuifnhneacha(Ih  nan 
euig  aran  naneuigmUe.  .  .  .  nonaneeaehdarannaneeaehdmUe^*^ 
offending  the  taste  of  the  Gaelic  reader.  In  the  classical  tongues, 
nouns  in  apposition  agree  in  case.  It  is  not  so  in  Gaelic — the 
specifying  noun  is  put  in  the  nominative  case,  fearann  SheamaU 
do  mhacy  not  do  inhic.  But  in  Sciipture  the  invariable  idiom  is 
Litir  an  Abetail  PhdU  (instead  of  Pdl)  a  chtim  nan  Bamanachf 
&c.  Let  me  take  one  final  illustration  from  the  construction  of 
ague — a  word  which  is  far  more  flexible  in  Gaelic  than  (xnd  is  in 
English.  Like  the  Latin  ac  and  cUqiLef  ague  expi-esses  *'  equality" 
and  **  comparison" — cho/kada  's  cho  fhada  (so  long  and  so  long)  is 
egtuMy  long  ;  /had!  'siebedmi  (as  long  and  1  live)  is  <'  as  long  ae 
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I  liTau  Hm  ptrticle  eren  exprcMcs  '^sepaimtion''— /kuotr  fmriiA 
'a  0  is  "  I  have  got  quit  of  (and)  him."  Its  most  frequent  oon- 
straotion  is,  of  oonne,  as  an  ordinary  oopulatiye  conjunction.  But 
when  two  conceptions  are  linked  together  very  closely  in  time,  or 
place,  or  even  as  cause  and  effect^  and  expressed  in  the  other  lan- 
guages by  the  present  participle,  or  the  participle  with  the  absolute 
case,  or  a  dependent  sentence,  the  ideas  are  connected  in  Gaelic 
idiom  by  agu$.  In  the  Scriptures  the  absolute  case  is  the  fayonrite 
construction — air  ieaehd  a  ntuu  o'n  bheinn  dha^  lean  cuideaehd 
mhdr  e;  air  dol  do*n  luing  dha^  chaidh  e  thar  an  uisge.  Here  un- 
questionably the  Gaelic  idiom  would  prefer  agus.  You  do  not 
say  air  dhamh  Hrigh  chuir  miofmrn^  aodaeJ^,  nor  air  dha  freagairt, 
ihubhairt  e ;  but  M'Hrieh  mi  's  chuir  mi  orm  m*  aodaeh :  (A«M- 
aiH  e  *s  e  freagairt.  The  same  idiom  is  found  in  Scotch,  and, 
not  unlikely,  borrowed  from  Gaelic — "  Let  me  alane  and  me  nae 
weel "  is  an  exact  translation  of  leig  learn  's  gun  mi  gu  maith. 

<'  Tha  mi  $gith  's  mileam/hin" 

is  paralleled  by  Bums : — 

**  How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  Urda, 
An*  1  sae  weaiy,  fu'  of  care  V 

The  pious  and  judicious  Dr  Alexander  Stewart  when  comment- 
ing on  the  exclusion  of  some  forms  and  idioms  from  the  Scriptures 
accounted  for  the  omission  by  the  "  scrupulous  chasteness  of  the 
style."  The  style  that  embraces  forms  and  idioms  which  the 
people  do  not  use  and  rejects  those  which  they  do  use,  is  a  phase  of 
chastity,  the  issue  of  which  is  annihilation^  and  not  a  pure  and 
healthy  life. 

Let  me  not,  howeyer,  be  misunderstood.  I  consider  that  the 
late  Dr  Ross  of  Lochbroom  and  the  northern  clergy  had  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  scanty  recognition  which  their  dialect 
receiyed  in  the  Gaelic  Scriptures.  Personally  I  haye  always  bad 
great  sjrmpathy  with  an  excellent  lay  preacher  who  liyed  in  Assynt 
some  forty  years  ago,  and  who,  when  reading  to  the  people,  used 
tfie  English  Bible  and  translated  into  the  local  idiom  as  he  went 
aloni(.  Our  translators  went  to  Ireland  rather  than  to  Ross-shire 
for  their  diction  and  idiom,  and  in  my  judgment  these  distin- 
guished men  made  a  great  mistake.  But  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  would  adyocate  a  change  now  in  our  Gaelic  translation  in  all 
cases  where  improyement  is  possible  Feelings  and  associations 
cluster  around  the  sacred  yolume,  which  eyen  cold  science  most 
acknowledge  and  respect.     But  my  argument  is  this — ^if  this  book 
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hich  in  its  human  aspect^  of  wliioh  alone  I  wonld  preanme  to 
teak,  contains  the  record  of  as  grand  a  literatare  as  the  world  has 
ret  seen,  which  has  been  translated  bj  our  best  scholars  and 
i>lest  men,  which  Ib  and  always  will  remain  our  standard' work  in 
aelic — ^if  this  book  could  in  numberless  instances,  as  I  haye  tried 
f  an  example  or  two  to  show,  be  improved  in  its  diction  and 
liom  by  borrowing  from  the  speech  of  the  people,  it  follows  that 
le  study  of  the  language  as  it  has  been  preserved  in  the  various 
ialects  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  student  who  desires  to 
taster  Scottish  (}aelia 

Besides,  be  the  ultimate  law  of  the  universe  what  it  may, 
lecoming,  not  Being,  is  the  ultimate  law  of  language.  Sounds 
re  dropped,  forms  are  disused,  words  are  discarded  in  all  languages 
-the  loss  being  made  up  by  new  combinations  of  home  growth, 
od  by  foreign  loans.  In  lai^g^ges  with  a  flourishing  literature 
le  vanishing  forms  are  stereotyped,  and  every  new  acquisition 
3gistered.  In  the  case  of  Gaelic  we  have  the  loss,  but  not  the 
>mpensation.  The  language  has  never  been  fully  utilised  in  the 
ablished  literature,  and  we  have  neither  newspapers  nor  periodicals 
irough  which  one  d^trict  can  communicate  to  another  its  character- 
tic  words  as  well  as  its  special  views  and  needs.  The  common 
ord  can,  to  $ay  or  iinf^,  forms  no  part  of  the  diction  of  South 
jrgyle.  Gctbh  aran  ia  the  phrase  used  when  you  invite  a  friend  to 
ikg  a  song.  I  once  heard  a  countryman  of  my  own,  painfully  help- 
iss  in  English,  ask  a  Saxon  brother  very  pressingly  to  take  a 
mg.  The  admirable  northern  word  cum  (overmuch)  is  not  even 
1  Armstrong's  Dictionary,  nor  another  to  fill  its  place.  If  you 
ike  up  Rob  Donn's  Poems,  or  Mackenzie's  '^  Beauties,"  or,  better 
ill,  OEkmpbeirs  Tales,  though  these  works  by  no  means  exhaust 
le  resources  of  the  dialects,  you  will  be  amazed  to  find  the  num- 
er  of  beautiful  and  expressive  words  in  common  local  use  which 
re  not  only  strange  to  you,  but  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
[aelic  Dictionary.  You  will  also  unfortunately  find  the  local 
uthor  frequently  borrowing  uncouth  expressions  from  English, 
I  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  admirable  words  to  suit  his  pui-pose 
re  in  fi*ee  circulation  across  the  nearest  ferry  or  over  the  neigh- 
ouring  moor.  Rob  Donn,  e  g,,  gives  hdujhan  and  hunndaisi  and 
rac  to  the  south,  if  the  south  would  only  accept  them ;  but  surely 
e  ought  to  accept  in  return  searmonachadh  and  fovrfecush  and 
iil€y  and  leave  such  atrainnsearcm  as  preisgeadh  and  eUldeir,  not 
)  speak  of  slisdan,  in  their  native  land. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  want  of  a  rich  standard  literature, 
ad  of  free  literary  inter-communication  in  the  Highlands,  it  is  the 
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fact  that  the  old  economy,  and  bj  consequence  the  old  language 
which  it  cherished,  are,  for  good  or  for  evil,  passing  away.  Pro- 
bably for  good  and  evil ;  but  let  us  hope  that  here  also  the  evil 
will  be  overcome  by  the  good.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace 
the  effect  of  the  Reformation  upon  our  Craelic  diction.  The  Catho- 
lics have  preserved,  among  other  words,  aifrionn^  a  loan  from  the 
Latin,  to  designate  the  mass.  I  played  my  first  games  at  shinty 
in  Glak-nan-aifrionn^  in  a  purely  Gaelic  speaking  parish  where 
probably  not  a  single  individual  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Chin  in  early  times  meant  law.  The  old  Irish  laws  were  called 
C^n  Pd/raiCj  and  we  have  still  the  saying.  A*  chain  a  hha  aig 
Pdmig  air  Eirinn,  which  is  explained  to  mean  the  body  of  laws 
which  the  Saint  gave  to  his  adopted  country.  The  word  afterwards 
came  to  mean  a  charge  upon  land.  It  was  often  applied  to  a 
portion  of  the  rent  paid  in  kind ;  and  kain  hen*  is  a  well-known 
term  in  Lowland  Scotch.  Cdun  means  now  in  some  districts 
a  faxy  in  others  2k  fine.  In  my  native  parish  the  word  is  re- 
stricted to  the  blacksmith's  dues,  which  are  paid  in  kind.  So 
in  South  Argyle  toinneafnh  is  the  miller's  share  of  the  meal 
for  grinding  it;  and  bunndaitii  —  literally  poundage  —  is.  ap- 
plied by  Rob  Donn  to  designate  the  weaver's  portion.  The 
growing  of  flax  and  the  manufacture  of  linen  have  dissappeared  in 
Colonsay  within  my  own  recollection.  The  iimidean  is  on  the  way 
to  the  museum,  but  the  seiceil  can  again  be  turned  to  practical 
use  in  giving  the  final  dressing  to  the  tangled  heads  of  candidates 
for  Parliament.  The  spinning  of  wool  is  decreasing,  and  the 
weaving  and  dressing  of  woollen  cloth  is  being  rapidly  transferred 
to  the  mills.  Here  is  an  interesting  section  of  our  lyric  poetry — 
the  waulking  songs — being  hushed  for  ever,  and  the  whole  vocab- 
ulary of  a  native  industry  in  process  of  translation  to  the  region 
of  metaphor—  the  ealana$  of  the  good-wife«  with  her  cuigeal  and 
/earaaidf  her  Hreadh  and  tldmadh  and  dddadh^  her  eachan  and 
croiSf  crannrdeilbh :  and  the  weaver  with  his  beairt  and  dinn  and 
coimJiMd  and  apdl  and  iteachan  uad/udhagan  and  gogan^treiscin 
and  dliUh  and  inneach  and  eige^  and  a  hundred  more  of  useful  articles 
and  good  Gaelic  words.  That  most  fascinating  phase  of  Highland 
rural  life — the  airidh — which  has  produced  so  many  beautiful  lyrics, 
and  especially  those  of  the  joyous  and  merry  class,  of  which  Gaelic 
possesses  too  few,  is  to  most  of  us  only  a  memory,  if  even  so  much. 
About  the  end  of  last  century  the  airidh  formed  an  essential  part 
of  the  rural  economy  of  the  tenantry  in  the  heart  of  Invemeea- 
shire.  Mrs  Grant  ol  Laggan  describes  it,  and  was  equally  cap- 
tivated by  the  poetry  and  the  profits  of  the  shielings.     This  phase 
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>f  life  has  hardly  passed  away  as  yet  in  the  outer  isles,  and  the 
iterary,  one  might  say  the  ceremonial,  beauty  of  it,  as  well  as  its 
lociai  charms,  are  happily  described  and  illustrated  by  Mr  Car- 
oiichael  in  an  interesting  paper  entitled  "Grazing  and  Agrestic 
Crostoms  in  the  Outer  Hebrides "  which  he  furnished  to  the 
Drofters'  Commissioners,  and  which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
their  Report 

The  argument  might  be  pursued  and  pressed  on  other  grounds, 
on  patriotic  as  well  as  on  linguistic  grounds,  but  for  the  present  I 
have,  perhaps,  said  enough.  A  thorough  and  systematic  investi- 
gation of  our  Gkielic  dialects  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Many 
members  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness  are,  from  early  train- 
ing, special  opportunity,  and  interest  in  the  subject,  peculiarly 
fitted  to  deal  with  it.  I  beg  most  earnestly  to  recommend  it  to 
their  attention. 

21sT  April  1886. 

On  this  date  the  Secretary  (Mr  William  Mackenzie)  read — 
(I)  a  paper  entitled  "  Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Simon,  12th 
Lord  Lovat,"  contributed  by  Donald  Camoron  of  Lochiel ;  and  (2)  a 
paper  on  '*  Granting  Diplomas  of  Gentle  Birth,  <Scc.,  by  Scottish 
Kings — Case  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Monro  of  Obsdale,  1663,"  by  Mr 
Charles  Fraser-Mackintosh,  M.P. 

LochiePs  paper  was  as  follows  : — 

SOME  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  SIMON  12th 
LORD  LOVAT  TO  LOCHIEL  OF  THE  '45. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  all  that  concerns  the  history, 
or  illustrates  the  character  of  the  celebrated  Simon  Lord  Lovat 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  offer  to  the  members  of  the  Gaelic 
Society  of  Inverness  any  apology  for  the  following  contributions 
to  a  study  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  that  eztraoixlinary 
man.  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  packet  of  letters 
given  some  years  ago  to  the  writer  of  this  paper  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  representative  of  a  family  allied  to  his  own  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  author  of  the  lettere.  By  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  documents  contained  in  the  packet  consist  of  letters  ad- 
dressed by  Lord  Lovat  to  the  Lochiel  of  '45,  and  are  almost  all 
of  a  private  nature,  reference  to  topics  connected  with  current 
political  events  being  few  and  far  between.  It  is,  indeed,  probable 
that  in  the  stormy  period  immediately  succeeding  the  date  of  most 
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of  the  letters  (174344)  all  those  which  might  in  any  degree  oom- 
promise  those  adherents  of  the  Stuart  cause  who  had  escaped  the 
vengeance  of  the  Government  were  destroyed.  It  seems  unlikely, 
except  on  this  hypothesis,  that  so  confidential  a  correspondence 
should  have  been  maintained  between  two  Highland  chiefs  whose 
intimacy  was  so  close,  and  yet  that  all  those  topics  which,  to  a 
large  extent,  occupied  the  thoughts  of  men  at  that  time  should  be 
studiously  avoided. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  other  letters  addressed  to  Madeod 
of  Macleod,  the  commencement  to  which  is  somewhat  quaint. 
Lovat  seems  always  to  have  begun  his  letters  to  that  chief  thus — 
"  My  dear  mother's  chief^**  his  mother  being  Sibylla,  fourth 
daughter  of  John  Macleod  of  Macleod.  In  reference  to  this,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  extreme  punctiliousness  which  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  marked  the  style  of  conespondenoe  even 
between  the  most  intimate  friends.  The  following  extract  may  be 
given  as  an  example  of  the  courtesies  of  correspondence  then  pre- 
valent, but  hardly  ever  brought  to  such  perfection  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  Every  letter  in  the  collection  begins  in  this  way, 
or  something  very  like  it : — "  My  very  dear  Cusin,"  or,  "  My  dear 
Laird  of  Lochiell "  or  "  Lochziell  " — "  I  received  the  honour  of 
your  letter,  dated  the  7th  of  this  month,  and  I  am  exceedingly 
overjoyed  to  know  that  you  keep  your  health ;  but  I  am  very 
sorry  that  my  dear  Cusin  your  worthy  lady  is  still  tender  and  has 
a  cough.  I  pray  that  Heaven  may  recover  her  health,  for  your 
comfort,  and  the  good  of  your  children,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of 
her  friends  and  relations.  I  am  very  sure  she  has  no  friend  or  rela- 
tion in  the  world  that  wishes  Her  Ladyship  better  than  I  do,  and  I 
I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  and  her,  and  all  the  lovely  Beams, 
of  my  most  humble  duty  and  afiectionate  respects.  ** 

Subjoined  is  a  specimen  of  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  letters, 
and  it  may  indeed  be  said  that  in  many  cases  the  complimentary 
portion  of  the  letter  often  occupies  as  large  a  space  as  half  the  rest 
of  its  contents : — 

"  I  was  overjoyed  by  my  cousine  Gortuleg  that  you  and  my 
very  dear  cousine,  the  Lady  Lochiel,  and  your  lovely  Bairns  were 
in  health.  Gortuleg  makes  panegericks  on  your  friendship  and 
good  advices.  You  will  always  find  him  a  very  honest  man, 
and  much  your  faithful  servant.  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  and 
my  dear  cousine,  the  Lady  Locheil,  and  the  dear  young  ones,  of 
my  most  affectionate  humble  duty  and  best  respects  and  good 
wishes.  My  Jenyie  joins  with  me  in  these  dutiful  respects  and 
good  wishes.     And  I  am  much  more  than  I  can  express,  with  most 
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Tinfeigxied  ftttachment  and  unalterable  respect,  my  dear  Laird  of 
Lochiel,  your  most  affectionate  oousine  and  most  obedient  and  re- 
spectful humble  servant,  "  Lovat." 

That  Lovat  was  accustomed  to  administer  compliments  in 
strong  doses  is  corroborated  by  the  compiler  of  the  '*  History  of 
the  Ohiefe  of  the  Grants,"  who  says  (vol.  1,  p.  xxL) — "Too  much 
importance  will  not  be  attached  to  the  letters  of  Simon  Lord 
Lovat  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  peculiar  style.  It 
was  his  wont  to  indulge  in  expressions  of  admiration,  and  even 
adulation,  towards  such  of  his  friends  as  he  particuliarly  fancied." 

The  letters  were,  however,  not  all  couched  in  the  affection- 
ate terms  of  the  above  extract.  When  any  incident  occurred  to 
arouse  tbe  anger  or  jealousy  of  the  Northern  Chief,  he  would 
adopt  a  much  cooler,  not  to  say  freezing  tone,  and  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  exaggerating  his  grievances  equally  with  his  assurances 
of  affection  when  so  disposed.  Thus,  in  1736,  he  begins  his  let- 
ter— "  My  dear  sir  "  (in  place  of  "  my  dear  cousin  "  or  "  my  dear 
Laird  of  Lochiel ").  The  grievance  complained  of  in  this  letter 
is  apparently  the  usual  one  between  Highland  chiefs,  at  that  time 
— a  raid  or  foray  in  which  the  members  of  one  clan  suffered  from 
the  depredations  of  neighbours  who  were  supposed  to  be  on  terms 
of  friendship  or  alliance.  After  referring  to  certain  friendly 
overtures  which  Lovat  made,  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

''You  cannot  but  be  convinced  of  the  great  and  singular' 
love  and  regard  I  have  for  your  person  and  family,  and  of  my 
extraordinary  patience  in  suffering  so  long  such  a  terrible  and 
manifest  insult  without  endeavouring  to  resent  it.  But  now,  my 
dear  cousin,  I  must  freely  and  frankly  tell  you  that  my  patience 
is  worn  out,  and  that  I  cannot  longer  forbear  endeavouring  to  do 
myself  acd  my  kindred  justice.  But  before  I  begin  such  a  dis- 
agreeable undertaking,  I  send  two  principal  gentlemen  of  my 
name  that  are  my  Baillies  and  Chamberlains,  and  are  well  known 
to  you,  Alexander  Fraser  of  Bellnain,  and  William  Fraser  of 
Belloan,  to  get  your  final  and  positive  answer  of  peace  or  war 
which  will  determine  me.  The  proposition  that  John  Fraser  was 
so  silly  as  to  make  to  me  to  send  money  to  those  Ruffians  to 
ransom  the  cattle,  and  bring  them  back,  in  my  humble  opinion  is 
as  great  an  insult  as  the  first.  However,  I  have  bore  patiently 
all  those  affronts  till  now,  in  hopes  that  the  Laird  of  Lochiel,  my 
nearest  relation  and  my  good  friend,  would  give  me  redress,  and 
that  the  Clan  of  the  Camerons  would  not  willingly  and  wilfully 
make  war  against  the  Clan  of  the  Frasers,  their  old  friends  and 
fUlies  who  fought  their  battles  against  the  Macdonalds  and  the 
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Mackintoshes.  I  am  very  sure  that  your  father  and  grand&ther 
would  be  very  averse  to  such  a  war  with  a  kindred  that  they  loved 
as  much  as  any  in  the  Highlands.  I  will  not  insist  on  the  many 
occasions  that  I  showed  myself  a  friend  to  your  person  and  family. 
But  this  I  can  say  frankly,  that  no  chief  or  gentleman  in  Scotland 
has  given  greater  proofs  of  being  a  true  and  zealous  Cameron  than 
I  have  done,  and  if  I  have  met  with  grateful  returns  I  know  best 
myself.  However,  I  am  such  a  generous  enemy  as  that  I  will  let 
you  know  freely  what  way  I  am  to  proceed  to  get  satisfeu^tion  of 
those  Bandity  who  robed  and  plundered  my  country  in  a  most 
inhumane  manner. 

"  I  will  first  address  myself  to  my  freind  the  Earl  of  Hay  as 
Minister  of  State,  and  to  Genii  Wade  as  Commander  in  Chief  in 
Scotland,  if  they  get  me  redress  I  will  go  no  furder,  but  if  thej  do 
not  I  will  apply  myself  to  the  King  and  Privy  Council,  who  I  truly 
think  would  h^  glad  of  any  handle  to  suppress  a  Highland  Clan.  I 
doubt  not  in  the  least,  but  I'll  have  sufficient  redress  given  me, 
either  by  the  Earl  of  Hay  and  General  Wade,  or  by  the  King  and 
the  Privy  Council ;  and  I  shall  be  mighty  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
apply  to  King  or  Council  upon  such  an  extraordinary  occasion, 
since  it  cannot  but  hurt  your  country  and  kindred  in  ane  eminent 
manner,  and  I  take  God  to  witness  that  it  will  be  much  against 
my  grain  and  against  my  inclinations  to  carry  on  a  war  against 
you  and  your  kindred,  whom,  till  now,  .1  thought  the  greatest  sup- 
port I  had  in  the  Highlands.  But  I  truly  rather  dy  in  the  field 
with  my  sword  in  my  hand  than  not  get  redress  of  this  insult,  and 
if  the  Government  and  the  legall  authority  does  not  do  me  justice, 
which  I  am  persuaded  they  will  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner,  then 
nature  must  dictate  what  I  must  do  afterwanls." 

There  is  also  a  very  curious  letter  illustrative  of  the  times, 
which  relates  to  the  abduction  of  a  young  woman.  Afler  con- 
gratulations on  Lochiers  safe  arrival  at  Achnacarry,  after  a  some- 
what arduous  journey  from  Ekiinbnrgh,  and  a  reference  to  a  dis- 
pute with  Glengarry,  Lovat  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the 
afiair  as  follows : — "  A  young  lad,  a  merchant  in  InvemesR,  a 
gentleman's  son  of  Foyers'  Family,  having  made  proposalls  of  mar- 
riage to  the  only  daughter  of  the  deceased  Baillie  William  Fraser, 
who  is  provided  to  a  considerable  portion,  he  got  such  encourage- 
ment and  hopes  of  success  from  the  girl,  the  mother  and  her 
brother,  that  he  made  the  thing  known  to  his  friends  as  a  con- 
cluded match.  But  soon  thereafter,  upon  some  private  reasons,  all 
the  three  struck  out  from  the  Bargain,  and  would  not  hear  of  it. 
Upon  this  the  lad  applied  to  his  friends,  and  particularly  to  Gor- 
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tnl^,  to  Bolicite  for  him,  who  engaged  me  to  do  the  same  by 
letters.  But  all  we  would  do  in  the  affair  was  to  no  purpose.  At 
last  the  mad  lad  having  persuaded  his  iriends  in  Stratherrick  that 
he  had  engaged  the  girl's  affections,  and  that  it  was  only  owing  to 
her  mother  and  brother  that  she  did  not  declare  for  him,  he  pre- 
vailed, with  all  the  gentlemen  of  Foyers'  Family,  to  undertake  the 
carrying  her  off  from  her  mother's  house,  and  which,  accordingly, 
he  and  they  execute  about  8  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  in  a  forcible 
and  desperate  way,  against  the  girl's  own  will,  and  carry'd  her  to 
Stratherrick,  where,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done,  they  still  de- 
tain her,  in  order  to  force  her  to  marry  this  fellow.  Upon  my  having 
notice  of  it  from  Inverness  on  Sunday  night,  and  that  it  was  done 
80  barbarously,  against  the  girl's  consent,  I  sent  my  Chamberlain 
to  Inverness  on  Monday  morning  with  letters  to  some  of  the 
Magistrates  and  my  friends  in  town  to  have  their  advice  what  I 
would  do  in  the  matter,  but  before  he  reached  Inverness  I  had  a 
most  clamorous  letter  ^om  the  Magistrates,  who  have  taken  this 
as  a  most  terrible  insult  upon  them  and  their  Borrough,  informing 
me  of  the  whole  affair,  and  begging  a  warrand  and  orders  to 
rescue  the  girl  from  the  hands  of  these  People.  This  request  I 
immediately  granted,  and  sent  my  Secretary  by  three  o'clock  to 
Inverness  Tuesday  morning  to  wait  on  the  Magistrates,  and  show 
them  my  written  orders  and  warrand  to  Balnain  and  Belloan  for 
sending  back  the  girl  to  Inverness,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and 
then  delivered  the  same  to  Belloan  who  was  at  Inverness,  and 
went  straight  to  Stratherrick  to  put  it  in  execution.  I  at  same 
(time)  sent  a  double  of  this  order  by  expi^ess  to  Gortuleg,  who  is 
in  Badenoch,  and  dispatched  a  trusty  Domestick  to  Sti*athernck 
with  a  general  order  to  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  County  to 
concur  and  exert  themselves  in  bringing  back  the  girl  to  Inver- 
ness, and  have  last  night  sent  the  same  secret  (?)  orders  again  to 
them  for  thiu  pui-pose.  But  all  this  had  no  effect,  so  mod  and  in- 
fatuate are  all  those  that  have  dypt  in  this  cursed  affair  that  I  am 
just  now  informed  by  express  that  they  have  cany'd  the  girl  to 
Fort-Agustus  to  have  the  marriage  compleated  there  by  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Regiment  in  that  place,  so  that  in  spite  of  all  that  I  can 
do  without  making  my  Clan  enter  in  blood  among  themselves, 
these  unhappy  gentlemen  have  ruined  themselves  inevitably,  for 
that  little  insolent  upstart  the  Provost  of  Inverness,  who  would 
wish  to  see  me  and  all  my  people  at  the  Devil],  will  prosecute 
every  man  for  their  lives  that  have  been  active  in  this  desperate 
affair,  and  all  my  enemies  in  Inverness  and  elsewhere  will  be  fond 
to  support  him  in  it,  and  endeavour  to  give  hurtful  impressions  of 
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me  and  my  people  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Aa  it  is  an  affidr  of  the 
last  conftequenoe  to  me  and  my  people,  I  ahall  let  you  know  after- 
wards  what  will  become  of  it." 

The  following  letter  exhibits  in  a  carious  light  to  those  who 
lire  in  the  days  of  household  suffrage  the  nature  and  value  of  & 
Tote  in  1741,  and  the  extraordinary  exertions  which  were  made 
by  the  great  Families  to  increase  their  influence  by  acquiring 
superiorities : — 

''  Mt  Dkab  Laxsld  of  Lochziel, 

**  I  received  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  your  return  by  my 
express,  and  I  give  you  a  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  cousine,  for 
the  concern  that  you  take  in  my  honour  and  interests.    I  own 
that  both  are  more  at  stake  in  this  county  at  present  than  they 
have  been  for  these  five  and  twenty  years  past,  and  you  cannot 
imagine  how  much  I  am  vexed  at  the  desertion  of  two  pitifal 
scoundrels*  of  my  name,  who  do  not  deserve  that  any  gentleman 
should  drink  with  them.     This  oblidges  me  to  give  you  the  troable 
to  use  all  your  efforts  with  your  cousine  Glenmoriston ;   and  if 
you  and  your  uncle  do  prevail  with  him,  he  will  find  it  very  mach 
for  the  interest  of  his  person  and  family,  ffor  M*Leod  and  I  will 
freely  and  frankly  do  for  him  more  than  the  Laird  of  Grant  is 

•  Lord  Lovat  allades  to  the  aame  circumstanoe  io  a  letter  addreasecl  to 
Charles  Frawr  of  Inverallochy  on  Srd  January  1741.  One  of  the  **»coon- 
drelt"  was  Eraser  of  Fairfield,  whom  Lovat  described  as  *'an  mmatarall 
traitor,  an  infamous  deserter,  and  an  ungrateful  wretch  to  me,  his  chiet 
who  had  done  him  such  sigual  services.  And  if  I  never  had  done  him 
any  other  service,  but  getting  him  one  of  the  best  ladys  in  the  world,  yonr 
worthy  sister,  to  be  bis  wife  (which  cost  me  both  pains  and  expence),  who 
had  bore  him  good  children,  be  should  be  hanged  for  deserting  me  to  servo 
any  Grant  that  ever  was  bom,  or  any  other  Scotsman."  In  a  letter  to  the 
same  of  date  25th  February,  Lovat  stiys  of  Fairfield — '*  A  little  money  or 
an  advantage  to  hin  private  interest  would  not  only  make  him  8«11  all  man- 
kind, but  Christ  Jesus,  if  he  was  again  upon  earth,  for  he  has  no  belief  in 
God,  nor  in  a  future  being."  In  view  of  the  election,  Lovat  states  in  the 
letter  of  3rd  January  that  he  has  signed  dispositions  to  Strichen,  Inveral- 
lochy, and  Farraliiie,  to  be  barons  of  the  sliiie.  for  **  I  am  resolved  that  the 
Lord  Lovat  shall  he  always  master  of  the  Shire  of  Inverness  io  time  to 
come."  Doubts  having  arisen  as  to  whether  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and 
Glen^irry  would  qualify,  his  lordship  says — *'In  that  case  we  will  lose  our 
election  ;  but  I  entreat  that  you  speak  seriously  to  my  Lord  [Aberdeen] 
that  he  may  engage  Glenbucket  to  wiite  strongly  to  Gl«  ngerry  [Glen^erry 
was  Glenbucket  s  son-in-law]  to  persuade  him  to  take  the  oath.  /  bu>w  he 
Kas  no  regard  for  them,  «o  he  should  not  Hand  to  take  a  cart  load  of  them, 
€u  I  unnUd  to  serve  my  /rknds,'*'^^^  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Qab, 
Vol.  II. 
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inclmed,  or  will  do,  as  I  give  a  demonstration  of  in  the  inclosed 
letter  to  your  uncle.     Glenmoriston  should  remember  that  if  it  was 
xiot  for  my  person  allenarly  [alone],  he  would  not  have  had  a  vote 
t;his  day  for  Glenmoriston,  nor  would  he  have  had  the  Superiority 
of  one  fur  [furrow]  of  it,  ffor  when  Grant  wa«  buying  the  estate 
in  the  Exchequer,  he  told  the  Glenmoriston's  brother,  who  is  dead, 
t^hftt  he  must  get  the  Superiority  of  all  Glenmoriston  to  himself; 
l3ut  as  Glenmoriston  desired  me  to  attend  him  to  the  Exchequer, 
and  to  assist  him  in  his  affairs  and  circumstances,  upon  Grant's 
desiring  his  whole  superiority,  I  told  him  that  it  was  a  most  tyran- 
nick  demand,  and  that  I  would  by  no  means  allow  of  it,  that  Glen- 
moriston was  my  near  Relation  by  your  family,  and  since  he  desired 
me  to  stand  by  him  I  would  by  no  means  see  him  wronged,  and 
if  be  did  not  leave  him  the  superiority  of  his  estate,  I  would  over- 
bid him  in  the  Exchequer,  and  buy  Glenmoriston  Estate  and  give  it 
back  t.0  himself.     When  he  found  that  I  was  angry  and  in  earnest, 
he  told  me  that  he  would  give  the  superiority  of  that  estate  with 
the  property  to  Glenmoriston,  but  that  he  hoped  that  if  the  estate 
could  make  two  votes  that  he  would  get  one  of  them.     I  told  him 
that  Glenmoriston  might  do  that  as  he  thought  fit.     The  late 
Glenmoriston  was  so  sensible  of  this  that  he  swore  that  he  would 
stand  by  me  against  all  the  Grants  on  earth,  and  this  Glenmoris- 
ton knows,  that  I  always  used  him  as  an  affectionate  cousine,  and 
never  refused  to  do  him  any  service  that  he  asked  of  me,  and  if 
he  now  follows  your  advice  and  your  uncle's,  I  will  certainly  be 
his  steadfast  friend  while  I  live,  and  I  humbly  think  that  at  any 
time  I  can  be  more  useful  to  him,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
than  the  Laird  of  Grant. 

''  My  dear  Cousine,  you  see  how  much  I  am  concerned  in 
this  affieur,  so  I  earnestly  entreat  that,  with  the  same  ardour  that 
I  love  your  person,  family  and  concerns,  you  may  work  for  me  to 
gain  this  point,  that  my  honour  and  interest  are  so  much  engaged 
in,  and  it  will  be  such  a  singular  mark  of  affectionate  friendship 
as  I  never  will  forget  while  there  is  breath  in  me,  ffor  though  I 
would  do  for  M'Leod  much  as  for  my  Brother  or  son,  yet  in  this 
election  I  am  in  a  particular  manner  concerned  myself,  and  my 
family  and  kindred.  If  we  gain  it,  and  beat  the  Grants,  my 
family  gets  honour  and  reputation  by  it,  but  if  they  beat  us  they 
will  triumph,  and  both  I  and  my  interest  in  this  shire  will  be 
thought  despicable  in  the  south,  and  by  the  great  men  I  have 
joined  myself  to.  I  can  say  no  stronger  things  to  you,  my  dear 
Cousine,  so  I  conclude  with  trusting  to  your  friendship,  which  I 
am  very  sui*e  is  sincere  towards  me." 
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It  appears  that  in  1742  Lovat  lent  his  house  in  Edinburgh  to 
Lochiel,  and  the  following  reference  to  its  merits  and  depreciation 
of  its  worthiness  for  "  his  dear  cousine  "  is  quaiut  enough  to  de- 
serve transcribing.  After  referring  to  the  **  terrible  journey"  and 
"  vojage  "  to  the  "  Metropolis,"  Lovat  goes  on  to  saj : — "  It  gives 
me  a  singular  pleasure  to  know  from  yourself  that  my  little  house 
accommodates  your  lady  and  children.  I  wish  it  was  the  best  in 
Edinburgh  for  your  sake  and  theirs.  It  is  certain  that  what  is  of 
it  is  good.  It  is  both  warm,  and  the  large  room  is  very  lofty  and 
well  lighted.  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  better  furnished,  but  you  have 
in  it  everything  that  I  had  except  worn  bed  cloathes  and  a  few 
necessarys  for  my  kitchine  that  I  could  not  get  here  for  money, 
there  is  one  advantage  that  my  dear  cousin,  the  Lady  Lochiel,  will 
have,  that  it  has  the  easiest  stair  in  Eldinburgh,  and  that  it  is  situ- 
ated in  the  best  part  of  the  town.  Would  to  God  that  it  was 
the  best  in  it  in  every  shape  for  your  sake  and  hers." 

Lovat  is  determined  that  the  rules  of  good  manners  shall  be 
observed  by  his  daughter,  for  he  writes  in  t^e  same  letter : — 

<*  I  am  very  angry  at  my  daughter,  Siby,  that  she  did  not  go 
and  pay  her  respects  to  the  Lady  Lochiel  how  soon  ever  she  heard 
that  she  came  to  town^  but  I  hope  the  Lady  Lochiel  will  excuse 
her  youth  and  bashfulness.  I  have  ordered  her  to  be  more  in  her 
duty  in  time  to  come,  and  to  pay  her  respects  every  other  day  to 
the  Lady  Lochiel." 

There  are  three  letters  referring  to  Cluny's  marriage  with  his 
daughter.  Lovat  appears  to  have  had  great  confidence  in  Lochiel's 
judgment  in  the  matter,  but  no  doubt  he  is  also  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  the  acquaintance  which  that  chief  seems  to  have  had 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  young  lover.  Prudent  fathers  are 
not  confined  to  the  19th  century.  The  following  letter,  however, 
represents  the  lover  as  either  very  bashful  or  somewhat  unskilful 
in  his  addresses,  as  he  was  a  whole  week  at  Beaufort  without  find- 
ing an  opportunity  of  "  popping  the  question." 

"  My  Dear  Laird  of  Lochiel, — 

''  As  I  sincerely  have  greater  confidence  in  you  than  in 
many  other  men  on  earth,  you  know,  for  several  reasons,  that  I 
have  past  grounds  for  this  confidence  that  I  have  in  you,  this 
entire  trust  that  I  have  in  your  friendship  for  me,  and  in  your 
absolute  honour  and  integrity  and  uprightness  of  heart,  obliges 
me  to  send  you  this  express  to  acquaint  you  that  your  cousine, 
Oluny  Macpherson,  came  here,  and,  after  staying  some  days,  he 
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desirtd  to  speak  to  me  bj  myaelf,  which  I  very  easily  granted. 
After  some  compliments,  he  very  civilly  proposed  to  marry  my 
daughter  Jenyie,  who  is  with  me.     I  was  truly  a  little  surprised  ; 
I  told  him  all  the  obligeing  things  I  could  think,  and  told  him 
that  I  would  never  let  my  daughter  marry  any  man  if  he  was  of 
the  first  rank  of  Scotland  beyond  her  own  inclinations.     So  that 
he  must  speak  to  herself  before  I  give  him  any  other  answer  than 
that  I  was  obliged  to  him.     But  the  house  being  very  throng 
with  strangers,  he  could  not  get  spoke  to  her  though  he  stayed 
a  week  here.     I  advised  him  to  make  his  visit  a  visit  of  friend^p 
since  he  had  not  been  here  of  a  long  time,  and  not  to  speak  to  her 
till   he   should   make  one  other  visit,  and  that  in   the   mean- 
time, since  I  had  as  great  confidence  in  his  cousine  Lochiel  as  he 
had,  that  I  would  runn  one  express  to  you  to  know  your  opinion 
and  advice  which  he  was  pleased  with,  and  said  he  would  likewise 
write  to  you.     I  therefore  beg  of  you,  my  dear  cousine,  that  you 
let  me  know  candidly  and  plainly  your  sentiments  without  the 
least  reserve,  as  you  know  I  would  do  to  you.     I  am  quite  a 
stranger  to  the  gentleman's  circumstances,  only  that  I  always 
heard  that  they  were  not  very  plentiful.     But  whatever  may  be 
in  that,  as  the  connection  that  his  family  has  with  yours,  was  the 
motion  that  did  engage  me  to  do  all  the  good  offices  in  my  power 
to  all  the  Macphersons  when  they  were  much  pursuite  (1)  by  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  so  that  same  argument  disposes  me  to  be  civil  to 
him,  and  whatever  may  happen  in  his  present  view  I  am  resolved 
to  behave  to  him  so  kindly,  so  as  to  persuade  him  that  I  have  a 
greater  regard  for  him  and  his  family   on  your  account  than 
I  have  for  most  people   in   the  HigMands.      The  gentleman's 
near  concern  in  you,  if  people  knew  my  writing,    might  con- 
struct it  by  going  in  headlong  to   this  affair.     But  I  assure 
you,  my  dear  cousine,  that  the  plain  case  is,  that  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  if  he  was  your  Brother,  it  would  have  no  byass 
with  you,  to  advise  me  to  an  affair  that  would  not  be  honourable 
and  fit  for  my  family,  as  I  am  fully  convinced  that  you  will  send 
me  the  real  sentiment  of  your  heart  and  let  me  know  Clunie's 
circumstances,  which  you  cannot  be  ignorant  off.     And  I  declair 
to  you  upon  honour  that  I  will  neither  speak  to  my  daughter,  nor 
to  any  mortal,  until  I  have  your  return  to  this.     One  of  my  great 
motives  for  giving  ear  to  this  afiOsdr  is  the  view  that  I  have  that 
it  might  unite  the  Camerons,  Macphersons,  and  the  Frasers  as  one 
man,  and  that  such  method  might  be  fallen  upon  them  as  might 
keep  them  unite  for  this  age  that  nothing  would  alter.     But 
this  desire  will  never  make  me  agree  to  any  proposition  against 
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my  daughter'a  inclination,   or  contraiy  to  a  reasonable  settle- 
ment." 

The  above  letter  is  in  duplicate,  one  copy  autograph,  the 
other  written  by  an  amanuensis,  but  both  signed ;  one  is  dated 
the  10th,  the  other  the  18th  of  February  1742.  To  the  latter  is 
appended  a  Postscript  in  the  same  hand-writing  as  the  holograph 
of  the  10th.     It  is  as  follows : — 

'*I  do  assure  you,  my  dear  Cousin,  that  if  circumstances 
answer  in  a  reasonable  manner,  that  I  am  in  my  own  inclinations 
entirely  for  the  affair.     Adieu,  mon  cher  cmdn.'' 

The  next  letter  on  the  same  subject,  written  apparently  after 
LochieFs  approval  had  been  obtained,  shows  the  importance 
attached  to  alliances  by  marriage  as  increasing  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  family  thus  allied.  On  the  27th  of  May  of  the 
same  year,  Lovat  writes  :  — "  Yaur  Cousin  Clunie  has  been  here 
these  three  weeks  past,  and  I  do  assure  you  that  I  am  obliged  to 
suffer  a  great  many  battles  for  him.  The  M'Intoshes,  who  are 
madly  angry  at  this  Match,  endeavour  to  get  all  those  they  con- 
verse with  to  cry  out  against  me  for  making  of  it,  and  those  who 
don't  love  that  ^e  M'Phersons  should  be  greater  than  they  are, 
or  that  my  family  should  be  stronger  than  it  is,  make  it  there 
bussiness  to  cry  out  againit  it.  But  I  must  do  justice  to  my  Lord 
President  that  all  his  friends  and  Relations  cry  out  against  it,  yet 
he  heartily  approved  of  it  in  this  house,  where  he  did  me  the 
honour  to  dine  with  me  Monday  was  se'en-night,  and  after  I  told 
him  plainly  all  the  circumstances,  and  that  I  trusted  myself 
entirely  to  you,  he  told  me  that  I  could  not  trust  myself  to 
an  honester  man  in  Scotland  than  to  Locheill,  and  after  what 
I  told  him,  his  opinion  was  that  if  the  young  couple  lov'd 
one  another  they  might  live  happily  together ;  and  that  it  was 
a  very  proper  alliance  for  my  family,  and  that  it  strengthened  the 
interest  of  my  family  more  than  any  low  country  alliance  that  I 
could  make.  His  saying  so  gave  me  satisfaction,  whether  he 
thought  it  or  not ;  and  tho*  I  have  a  hundred  to  one  against  me 
for  making  this  match,  yet  I  do  not  repent  it,  and  tho'  it  were  to 
begin  again  to-morrow  I  would  do  the  same  thing  over  again,  and 
I  must  tell  you  that  the  more  I  know  your  Cousine  Oluny  the 
more  I  love  him  for  a  thorrow  good-natur'd,  even-tempered,  honest 
gentleman.  He  goes  home  to  look  after  his  affairs  in  Badenoch 
fbr  some  time,  and  I  precisely  design  that  the  marriage  shall  be 
consummated  towards  the  latter  end  of  June.  But  as  I  told  you 
before,  I  am  positive  that  I  never  will  allow  it  to  be  done  till  you 
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^►re  present,  so  that  Dyet  must  be  regulate  according  to  the  time 
t;hat  your  affairs  will  allow  you  to  come  here."  * 

According  to  Lovat,  his  son-in-law  showed  no  symptoms  of 
iDeing  a  henpecked  husband.  Tlie  last  letter,  October  1743,  on 
'this  subject,  contiiins  some  other  amusing  matter.  After  compli- 
ments, Lovat  proceeds  : — 

"  You  are  a  very  lasie  coiTCspondent.  You  never  tell  me  a 
iw-ord  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  death,  nor  of  the  lady  Achnabreak's 
dream,  nor  of  Prince  C^harlea  passing  the  Rhine,  nor  of  King 
Oeorge's  beating  M.  de  Noailles,  nor  of  Landes  being  taken,  nor 
the  Germans  having  their  quarters  in  Alsace  Loraine  and  Bur- 
gundy, nor  of  the  Zarina  having  sent  40,000  men  to  assist  the 
Queen  of  Hungary.  You  may  think  little  of  all  these  events,  but 
I  think  them  very  considerable,  and  would  wish  to  know  the 
sentiments  of  your  great  city  about  them. 

"  I  must  now  acquaint  you,  my  dear  Cousin,  of  the  situation 
of  my  family  on  this  side  of  the  Grampians.  I  am  myself  much 
troubled  with  a  cough  and  cold  upon  me  since  this  day  fortnight 
that  I  went  to  Culloden  to  take  leave  of  the  President.  I  wish 
I  had  been  that  day  asleep,  for  my  best  and  largest  coach  near 
broke  her  leg  one  plain  ground,  and  as  soon  as  I  came  into 
Inverness  I  got  auld  (?)  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  death,  and  I  had 
no  pleasure  or  satisfaction  in  my  visit,^but  breach  of  promise  and 
friendship  which  you  was  often  and  very  well  acquainted  with  in 
that  corner.  Macleod  is  much  more  affronted  in  this  affair  than 
I  am,  and  that  by  a  man  to  whom  he  has  been  a  slave  to,  and  who 
professed  the  greatest  friendship  and  attachment  for  him.  How- 
ever, every  Dogg  has  his  day,  and  Macleod  and  I  must  stand  upon 
oiir  own  jambs  with  the  assistance  of  our  reall  friends  and 
relations. 

"  Cluny  came  here  Monday  night  with  your  brother  Archi- 
bald, your  uncle  Ludovic  had  the  gout  in  his  meikle,  so  that  he 
could  not  come,  and  your  brother  John  was  sick  of  distemper, 

•  In  a  letter  froti  Lord  Lovat  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon  dated  Beaufort, 
13th  August  1742,  his  lordship  alludes  to  the  marriage  in  the  following 
terms: — "As  your  grace  and  the  worthy  Dutchess  were  so  civill  to  my 
daughter,  I  thmk  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  Grace  that  her  aunt,  the 
Larly  Scatwell,  having  come  here  on  the  Tuesday  after  your  grace  went 
away,  my  daughtef  was  married  next  day  to  the  Laird  of  Cluny,  and  they 
both  behaved  to  the  satinfaction  of  all  who  were  present ;  and  as  they  are 
both  good-natur'd  and  of  an  even  temper,  I  hope  they  will  be  very  happy. 
They  had  the  honour  to  succeed  your  Grace  in  the  lucky  velvet  bed  which 
I  hope  will  have  eood  effect." 

Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club  vol.  Ill,  p.  235. 
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"  The  Earl  of  Cromarty,  after  drinking  excessively  in  this 
house  of  very  good  wine  for  five  days,  went  to  Dingwall  and  fell 
adrinking  of  very  bad  wine,  which  made  him  so  sick  that  he  had 
almost  died  there.  The  Countess  was  obliged  to  come  in  the  midst 
of  the  night  from  Tarbat  House  to  Dingwall — 14  long  miles — she 
having  received  an  Express  acquainting  her  that  the  Earl  was  not 
like  to  live  till  daylight.  But  I  thank  God  he  is  recovered.  His 
death  would  be  a  singular  loss  to  his  Country  and  to  his  friends, 
and  particularly,  to  me  which  you  may  see  by  the  Copy  of  two 
letters  that  he  writt  to  me  a^r  his  recovery,  which  I  send  you 
enclosed." 

There  is  a  copy  among  these  papers  of  a  letter  from  Lovat  to 
"  my  mother's  chief,"  the  laird  of  Macleod,  in  which  after  describ- 
ing a  severe  illness  and  the  remedies  applied,  which  are  not  worth 
quoting,  the  following  very  chaiucteristic  sentiments  are  delivered. 
The  "faint  hopes*' which  the  writer  entertains  of  seeing  Macleod's 
grandfather  in  the  next  world  may  of  course  be  read  in  two  ways; 
but  it  would  hardly  have  been  agi'eeable  to  the  grandson. 

"  I  do  assure  you  that  I  was  not  at  all  uneasy  to  leave  this 
wicked  treacherous  world,  but  on  the  contrary  I  was  pleased  with 
the  faint  hopes  of  seeing  my  dear  Uncle,  your  grandfather,  and 
the  other  worthy  persons  that  I  was  concerned  in  who  went  befoi'e 
roe.  But  it  has  pleased  Qod  to  keep  me  for  some  more  time  from 
the  happy  society  of  those  brave  upright  honest  persons  who  were 
an  honour  to  their  King  and  to  their  country,  and  to  make  me 
slave  as  long  as  Pi'ovidence  pleases  among  a  corrupt  generation  in 
this  poor,  unhappy,  degenerate  Island,  where  scarce  an  honest  man 
can  be  found — Hara  avis  in  terriSy  &c.  I  am  resolved,  however, 
to  submit  and  to  pray  to  God  that  I  may  keep  my  integrity 
among  the  corruption  of  this  age.  I  pray  for  my  friends  as  I  do 
for  myself,  and  particularly  for  the  laird  of  Macleod,  and  for  those 
worthy  gentleman  that  think  as  he  does,  for  I  presume  to  know  a 
little  of  his  private  sentiments,  and,  as  I  thank  God  they  are  now 
just  and  honourable,  I  hope  they  will  continue  so  all  your  days." 

Macleod  was,  it  appears,  in  Parliament,  and  the  next  para- 
graph in  the  letter  is  somewhat  suggestive  of  what  would  now  be 
called  a  job. 

"  I  took  the  liberty  to  write  to  you  about  getting  the  pre- 
mium on  naval  stores.  The  laird  of  Grant  is  more  concerned  in 
this  than  any  man  in  Scotland,  and  I  am  the  next  to  him,  if  not 
as  much  as  he  is,  for  I  have  vast  woods  upon  my  Estate  which,  if 
preserved,  will  be  of  great  use  to  my  family  ;  and  it  would  be  a 
vast  loss  to  all  the  gentlemen  that  have  woods  upon  their  Estates 
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if  that  premium  should  be  taken  away,  therefore  I  beg  that  you 
may  speak  to  that  odd  creatures  the  lairds  of  Grant  and  see  what 
they  will  do  for  themselves." 

The  only  extract  from  these  letters  bearing  on  political  topics, 
which  appears  worthy  of  being  quoted,  is  the  following,  and  its 
interest  is,  indeed,  derived  more  from  the  light  which  it  throws 
on  the  querulousness  and  susceptibilities  of  its  author  than  from 
any  special  historical  fact  which  it  recoi'ds.  Students  of  the 
period  (1743)  will  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  the  complaints 
of  Lord  Lovat : — 

"  I  am  fully  |)ei'8uaded  by  experience  as  much  as  you  can  be, 
that  in  this  Government  there  is  no  regard  paid  to  past  services, 
though  never  so  essential,  and  for  making  new  schemes,  I  am  too 
old  for  that,  and  though  I  should  both  resolve  and  lay  myself  out 
to  do  essential  service  to  the  family  of  Hanover,  J  must  come 
short  of  what  I  have  done  aliTady  for  the  Government  to  keep  the 
Crown  on  their  head,  and  the  returns  I  met  with  were  barbarous 
and  ungrateful  usage.  I  could  say  the  same  of  another  Court  that 
I  will  now  hold  my  tongue  of,  so  that  it  has  been  my  fate  to  be  ill 
used  by  Courts,  except  by  the  glorious  Court  of  France,  who  did 
me  much  more  honour  than  I  deserved  ;  and  if  I  was  to  begin  the 
world  jigain,  I  would  never  serve  any  Court,  but  according  as  I 
would  be  rewarded.  I  hope  my  children  will  follow  the  same 
maxim." 

The  accoimt  given  in  another  letter  of  the  behaviour  of  two 
local  doctors  is  very  amusing,  and  seems,  at  this  time  of  day,  almost 
incredible.     Lovat  writes  : — 

"  I  have  been  pretty  ill  with  the  aigue  since  you  went  away, 
so  that  I  was  forced  to  send  for  Doctor  Cuthbert  and  Doctor 
Fraser,  who  stayed  here  for  five  days,  and  all  the  service  they  did 
me  was  to  drink  drunk  day  and  night,  for  except  while  they  slept 
they  were  not  five  minutes  sober  since  they  came  to  the  house,  aiid 
Doctor  Cuthbert  is  still  here,  and  all  the  medicines  they  gave  were 
severall  dishes  of  laughter  which  happened  very  often.     My  ser- 
vants got  heavy  lifts  of  them  in  carrying  them  from  this  room  to 
their  beds.     It  was  a  thousand  pities  for  they  are  two  pretty 
gentlemen,  but  Achnagairn  has  by  much  the  advantage  of  Doctor 
Cuthbert,  when  he  is  in  his  own  house  he  seldom  drinks,  and  Doctor 
Cuthbert  is  every  night  drunk  in  his  own  hoiuje.    However,  I  bless 
God  by  my  following  my  own  prescription  of  drinking  the  infusion 
of  severall  bitters  in  Spanish  wine,  and  of  drinking  a  glass  once  or 
twice  a  day  of  the  S]mnisli  wine  with  the  Peruvian  bark  infused 
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it,  the  aigue  is  almost  gone,  but  this  severe  storm  that  never 
liad  an  example  in  history  conBnes  me  to  this  room  a  perfect 
j>risoner  these  two  months  past,  so  that  I  must  have  a  very  good 
£fejid  healthful  constitution  to  have  resisted  such  a  closs  confine- 
nent  and  continuall  eating  and  drinking  and  sitting  up  without 
ajiy  .exercise,  but  I  hope  God  in  his  mercy  will  soon  deliver  us 
&oin  this  stoim,  and  then  I  can  go  abroad  and  take  a  little  exer- 
cise, which  I  hope  will  restore  me  into  perfect  health  and  strength 
^hat  I  may  be  fit  to  do  some  service  to  my  friends  and  my  Countrey, 
^vrhich  I  do  not  despair  of." 

In  the  same  letter  is  a  description  of  a  member  of  another 
learned  profession.  It  appears  there  was  a  lawyer  by  name  Tom 
^rodie  in  Edinburgh  at  that  time,  of  whom  Lovat  writes  in  these 
somewhat  disrespectful  terms : — 

**I  have  such  experience  of  Tom  Brodie's,  such  a  greedy,' 
deceitful,  treacherous  knave  that  I  cannot  in  duty  and  honour  but 
put  you  on  your  guard  against  him,  for  after  my  giving  him 
liberally  my  money  and  my  gold  for  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years, 
and  using  him  rather  like  a  bi'other  than  an  ordinary  lawyer,  yet 
the  deceitful  knave  sold  me  this  last  year  to  my  adverse  party 
by  which  I  have  been  wronged  above  £3000  str.  He  gave  up  my 
papei^s  to  my  adverse  party,  which  gave  a  pretext  to  the  base  and 
villainous  arbiters  to  sign  a  decree  of  a  £1000  str.  against  me,  to 
be  paid  to  my  adverse  party,  who,  sincerely  and  truly  before  God 
I  could  declare  it  if  it  was  my  last  word,  did  rob  me,  I  mean 
Phopachy,  of  above  £4000  of  the  furniture  of  my  house,  and  the 
rents  of  my  Estate,  and  tho'  he  was  not  worth  five  pound  on  eai-th 
but  what  he  rob'd  me  of  (for  he  was  downright  a  beggar  when  I 
came  to  Scotland)  yet  I  am  decreed  to  pay  him  £1000  str.  by 
false  accounts  that  he  made  up  against  me,  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  Thomas  Brodie  betrayed  me  for  getting  the  half  or 
the  third  of  the.  spoil  to  himself.  Your  cousin  Balladie,  who  was 
here  during  the  ti'ansactions  of  that  villainous  decree,  knows  that 
affair  perfectly,  for  he  took  great  pains  in  it.  I  beg  your  panlon 
for  troubling  you  with  an  account  of  it,  but  my  design  is  to  prevent 
youi;  being  cheated  and  abused  by  Tom  Bix)die,  who  Ls  certainly 
the  most  dangerous  villain  that  ever  went  into  the  Parliament 
house." 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with.  Lovat's  style,  and  the  strong 
language  in  which  he  inveighs  against  all  whom  he  fancies  have 
injured  him,  wUl  not  perhaps  judge  too  harshly  of  Tom  Bi-odip. 

In  another  letter  Lovat  asks  Macleod  to  send  him  some  news- 
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papers,  specif  jiug  the  London  Evening  Post  and  WnimNkf 
Journal,  and  promises  to  pay  him  in  ''  Bewlie  salmon  and  good 
chiret"  when  he  comes  to  visit  him. 

There  are  also  allusions  to  his  wife  and  her  wickedness  in 
some  of  the  letters,  but  students  of  the  history  of  the  Highlands 
at  that  period  would  not  find  anything  which  has  not  already  been 
published,  and,  indeed,  Lovat's  account  of  the  feimily  dispute  is  to 
be  found  in  greater  detail  in  some  of  his  letters  printed  in  the 
second  volume  of  that  splendid  work,  "  The  Lairds  of  Grant,"  by 
Dr  William  Fraser,  Edinburgh. 

This  paper  may  be  properly  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  a 
letter  firom  young  Simon,  Master  of  Lovat,  to  his  father,  dated 
Edinburgh,  May  22,  1740,  when  he  was  13  years  of  age.  His 
appreciation  of  the  Gaelic  language  must  commend  his  memory  to 
the  members  of  thiiB  Association  : — 

My   Deab  Papa, — I   received  the  honour  and  pleasure  of 
your  Lordship's  letter  by  the  last  post,  and  I  am  exceeding  glad 
to  hear  that  your  Lordship  is  in  perfect  good  health.     I  am  very 
glad  that  Mr  Donald*  is  in  a  fair  way  to  get  the  better  of  all  his 
enemies,  and  that  he  is  almost  done  with  those  tyrannick  bigot 
clergy  of  Boss.     I  believe  the  Brig,  will  be  very  happy  in  hay- 
ing him  for  a  Governour,  who,  I  fancy,  has  much  need  of  one.    I 
am  very  glad  that  your  Lordship  is  pleased  with  my  write  this 
post.     I  do  assure  your  Loixlship  I  will  take  as  much  care  of  it 
as   possible.     But   whoever  has  informed  your  Lordship  that  1 
neglect   the  Ekurse,  has  greatly  misinformed  your  Loi'dship,  for 
there  is  none  in  this  house,  except  Mr  Blair,  but  speak  Earse, 
and   there  is  not  a  day  but  we  speak  it  at  dinner,  super,  and 
brakefast,  and  I  know  your  Lordship  would  leather  me  lose  Latin 
and  Greek  than  lose  it,  and  that  is  the  great  reason,  though  I  had 
no  other  to  retain  it;    but  I  don't  believe,  though  I  was  to  go 
through  the  world  now  that  I  would  lose  it,  and,  as  to  my  hav- 
ing the  Edinburgh  Ton,  that  is  what  I  cannot  help ;  for  when  1 
was  at  Glasgow,  I  had  the  Glasgow  Too,  &nd  now  the  Edinburgh 

*This  was  Mr  Donald  Fraser,  Tutor  or  "Governour"  to  Lovat*a  sons 
Bimon  and  Alexander.  The  latter  is  referr<  d  to  in  this  letter  as  **  the  Brig" 
— Brii;adii'r — the  n  tme  usually  applied  to  him  by  his  father.  Mr  Doniud 
became  minister  of  Killearnan  in  1744,  and  of  Ferintoeh  in  1757.  At  bis 
death  he  left  a  large  number  of  letters  from  Lord  Lovat  to  himself,  Lord 
Loudon,  and  others,  and  these  have  now  been  placed  by  his  great  grandson, 
the  Rev.  Hector  Fraser,  Halkirk,  in  the  hands  of  Mr  William  Mackay, 
Rolicitor,  Inverness,  with  a  view  to  their  publication  in  the  next  vulimie  of 
our  Transactions. 
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f^One,  and  when  I  go  north  1  will  have  that  Tone.  So  that  there 
^  nothing  in  that  but  perfect  Custom.  I  was  this  day  dining 
^th  Brigadier  Guest,  who  received  me  very  kindly,  and  gave  me 
H  letter  for  your  Lordship. — I  am,  dear  papa,  your  Lordship's 
most  affectionate   Son, 

"Simon  Fraser. 
"Edinburgh,  May .22nd,  1740  » 

Mr  Fraser-Mackintofih's  paper  was  as  follows  : — 

GRANTING    DIPLOMAS   OF    GENTLE  BIRTH,  &c.,   BY 

SCOTTISH   KINGS- 
CASE  OF  LIEUT.-COLONEL  ALEXANDER  MONRO 

OF  OBSDALE,   1663. 

Numbers  of  Scotsmen  of  gentle  birth,  unable  to  find  suitable 
employment  at  home,  betook  themselves  particularly  during  the 
seventeenth  century  either  to  foreign  military  service,  or  to  trade, 
becoming  naturalised  in  the  countries  wherein  they  settled.  The 
rigour  of  class  and  caste  made  it  necessaiy  for  these  adventurers 
to  show  an  equality  of  rank,  ere  they  were  permitted  to  associate 
with,  or  intermarry  among,  the  upper  ranks  of  the  natives  of  Poland, 
Sweden,  Germany,  and  France,  to  which  countries  these  adventurers 
chiefly  resorted. 

The  proper  Register  of  Birth  Briefs  is  called  "  The  Paper 
Register  of  the  Great  Seal,"  as  distinguished  from  the  Great  Seal 
Register  Proper,  which  is  written  on  vellum.  The  Paper  Reg- 
ister begins  about  1590,  and  is  continued  to  1707. 

In  earlier  times,  certificates  were  given  by  inquests  of  friends 
and  neighbours  of  repute,  styled  "  homines  patriae,"  and  in  Burghs 
such  certificates  were  granted  after  enquiry  by  the  Magistrates  and 
Council.  Subsequently  it  was  not  unusual  to  issue  a  Royal  War- 
rant, as  is  seen  in  the  following  case  taken  from  "  The  Earl  of 
V  Stirling's  Register  of  Royal  Letters,"  1st  volume,  p.  66.  Eklin- 
burgh  1 885  :— 

To  the  Chancellor  (of  Scotland) — 
Right  Trusty  and  Wellbeloved, 
Whereas,  one  Andrew  Arbuthnot,  serving,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, und^r  the  King  of  Sweden,  has  caused  humble  suit  to  be 
made  unto  us  that  he  might  have  a  testificate  under  our  Great 
Seal  of  that  our  Kingdom,  of  his  lawful  birth  and  progeny,  our 
pleasure  is  that  having  informed  yourself  thereof,  that  you  gi'ant 
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unto  him  what  is  usual  to  be  granted  unto  other  persons,  in 
business  of  the  like  nature :  and  for  your  so  doing,  these  shall  be 
your  warrant.  (Signed)         Charles  R. 

Theobald's,  July  21,  1626. 

The  earliest  instance  of  a  birth  brief,  or  "Litera  Prosapia," 
in  the  Paper  Register  is  dated  26th  of  January  1637,  and  from 
that  date  downwards  entries  are  numerous.'  It  is  well  known  that 
many  of  these  recorded  briefs  are  full  of  inaccuracies. 

Duncan  Forbes,  3rd  of  Culloden,  writing  prior  to  the  year 
1704,  and  treating  of  the  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Tolquhon, 
says  that  Malcolm  Forbes,  Marquis  ot  Montilly,  some  30  years 
before,  sent  to  Scotland  for  his  coat-armorial  certificate,  which  was 
given  him  utterly  wrong  by  the  then  Lord  Lyon  and  his  deputy 
clerks. 

It  is  still  competent  to  issue  birth  biiefs,  the  course  being  by 
application  to  the  Lord  Lyon,  who,  upon  proper  proof  being 
established  before  him,  issues  a  certified  pedigree  under  the  seal 
of  the  Lyon  office. 

Colonel  Monro  of  Obsdale's  genealogy  is  shown  in  the 
annexed.  He  was  grandson  of  the  laird  of  Fowlis,  nephew  of 
Major-General  Sir  Robert  Monro,  and  brother  of  Lieut.-General 
Sir  George  Monro.  His  services  are  done  full  justice  to,  neither 
squalor  of  a  prison,  tedium  of  exile,  nor  loss  of  fortune  in  the 
Royal  cause  daunting  him  in  his  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  Royal 
House  of  Stuart. 

The  following  is  an  exact  translation   of   the   original  Latin 
brief : — 

**  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Scotland,  England, 
France  and  Ireland,  and  defender  of  the  faith,  to  all  and  sundry 
emperors,  kings,  princes,  dukes,  marquises,  archbishops,  bishops, 
barons,  councillors  and  magistrates  of  states,  and  to  all  and  sundry 

or  their  lieutenants,  chief  governors  of  provinces, 
cities,  castles,  fleets,  and  finally  to  all  exercising  supreme  or  subor- 
dinate authority  by  sea  or  land  in  civil  or  ecclesiastical  afiairs 
and  others  whomsoever  who  shall  read  or  hear  these  letters 
patent  everlasting  greeting  in  the  author  of  everlasting  salvation  : 
Whereas  the  cheif  concern  of  those  to  whom  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration of  the  commonwealth  has  been  entrusted  ought  to  be  that 
due  honour  should  be  bestowed  on  those  studious  of  viiiiue  and 
their  posterity,  and  since  we,  so  far  as  circumstance  will  allow 
deligently  make  it  our  sedulous  care,  that  whatever  rights  or  dis- 
tinctions of  noble  blood  or  of  renowned  achievement  have  been 
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^^ilved  from  ancestors,  should  remain  repaired  and  protected 
^ong  posterity  (unless  they  shall  have  revolted  from  the  probity 
^{  tiieir  ancestors)  in  the  longest  series  that  is  possible  to  be,  to 
the  end  that  both  the  said  descendants  mindful  of  their  lineage 
should  commit  nothing  unworthy  of  the  unsullied  fame  and  great- 
ness of  their  parents,  but  inflamed  to  the  like  should  superadd 
some  praise  by  their  own  virtue,  and  accession  of  light  to  the 
)rightne8S  of  their  ancestors,  and  so  emulating  their  forefathers 
ifibrd  to  us  and  to  their  country  faithful  subjects  and  citizens  in 
ill  things  according  to  their  power.  We  to  our  faithful  and  well 
teloved  countryman  Alexander  Monro  fully  imbued  in  tlie  schools 
nd  academies  of  his  native  country,  with  the  humaner  and  more 
ubtile  letters,  who  in  his  novitiate  of  sterner  war^re  under  his 
jicle  Sir  Kobert  Monro,  Major-General,  and  Sir  George  Monro, 
ur  Lieutenant-Genei-al,  most  valiant  knight,  his  brother  being 
xtremely  well  instructed,  followed  the  parly  of  our  most  serene 
larent  of  blessed  memory  and  ours  in  circumstances  sufficiently 
dverse,  valiantly  fought  for  us  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  for  sixteen 
ears,  and  by  his  blood  and  his  wounds  made  a  sacrifice  to  our 
ause  and  to  the  glory  of  his  own  loyalty,  and  that  to  such  a  degree 
hat  not  by  the  squalor  of  a  prison  nor  tedium  of  exile,  nor  loss  of 
Drtune  did  he  suffer  his  fidelity  to  his  kings  due  and  devoted  to  be 
tained  or  besmirched  by  any  blot  of  treason  or  supineness  of  spirit, 
mt  individually  and  indefatigably  remained  a  comrade  with  our 
orces,  through  straits,  through  cold,  through  mountains  and  all 
hat  could  be  inflicted  on  our  faithful  subjects  in  that  lamentable 
ime  of  treason :  I  say,  to  this  most  valiant  man,  and  who  has 
leserved  exceedingly  well  of  us,  on  his  request  and  supplication 
ve  deny  not  for  justice  and  righteousness  sake  our  firm  testimony 
o  the  honours  and  offices  bestowed  on  his  ancestors  by  our  fore- 
athers  the  most  serene  Kings  of  Scotland  (which  may  be  to  him 
n  place  of  a  benefit  among  others)  .  Whei'efore  after  careful  in- 
[uiry  has  been  made  by  illustrious  and  trust- worthy  men  (to  whom 
ve  intrusted  that  duty),  concerning  the  descent  of  the  foresaid 
gentleman,  it  has  been  found  by  us,  and  we  therefore  make  it 
:nown  and  certain,  and  publicly  bear  witness  that  it  is  manifest 
hat  our  well  beloved  Alexander  Monro,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  was 
)om  lawful  son  and  of  lawful  marriage  by  either  parent  of  noble 
md  gentle  bii'th,  and  for  many  ages  by-past  has  derived  his  pater- 
lal  and  materaal  descent  from  distinguished  and  honourable 
amilies  ;  to  wit,  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  truly  noble  gentleman,  John 
tfoni-o  ot  Obsdall,  Colonel  among  the  Swedes,  and  Katharine  Gor- 
loun,  united  to  John  in  lawful  matrimony  and  John  of  Obsdall  to 
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his   own  and   his  native   country's   everlasting  glory  valorously 
deserved  well  of  the  most  potent  King  of  Sweden,  and  was  the  son 
of  Gteorge  Monro  of  Obsdall,  by  Katharine  Monro,  daughter  of 
Andrew   Monro  of  Miltoun,    by  Katherine   Vrqiihart,  daughter 
of  Thomas,  Sheriflf  of  Cromarty,  by  Anna  Abemethy,  daughter 
of  the  distinguished  Loi*d  Baron  of  Saltoun :    And  Greorge  was 
})om  of  a  very  illustrious  man  and  chief  of  his  surname  Robert 
Monro  of  Fowles,   by   Katherine  Ros,   daughter   of    Alexander 
Ros,  Laird  of  Belnagown,  by  Elizabeth  Sinclair,  daughter  of  the 
most  famous  Eai  1  of  Caithness  :    And   Robert  was  bom  of  the 
former    Robert  of  Fowlis   laird   thereof  (who   fell    honourably 
fighting    valiantly    for   his    country    in    the  battle    of  Pinkie) 
of    Anna    Dunbar,    daughter    of    Alexander    Dunbar,    Sheriff 
of   Moray,  by  Jean    Falconer,  daughter  of   the   laird   of   Hal- 
cartoun :  Further,  this  Robert  was  the  son  of  Hector  Monro  of 
Foulis,  by  Katherine  Mackenzie,  daughter  of  the  lord  orchief  of  the 
Mackenzie's  (but  now  of  the  most  renowned  Earl  of  Seaforth)  which 
Hector  also  had  to  his  father  William  Monro  of  Foulis,  a  knight 
plainly  most  valiant  for  in  leading  an  army  at  the  command  of  the 
King  against  certain  factious  northern  men  (he  perished  by  ti'each- 
ery)  and  to  his  mother  Anna  M^Iican,  daughter  of  the  lord  or  chief 
of  the  McLeans,  But  the  maternal  line  of  the  foresaid  Colonel  Alex- 
ander is  as  follows  : — He  was  born  (as  before)  of  a  noble  mother 
Katherine  Gordoun,  daughter  of  John  Gordoun  of  Embo,  which 
John  was  the  son  of  Adam  Gordoun,  by  Katherine,  descended  of  a 
most  ancient  and  very  noble  lineage,  to  wit,  the  most  illustrious 
earls  of  Huntly;  and  Katherine  had  to  her  mother  Jean  Gordoun, 
daughter  of  Gilbert,  son  of  Alexander  Gordoun,  baron  of  Aboyn, 
who  also,  when  he  was  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  took  to  wife 
the    only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  most  honourable  Earl  o^ 
Sutherland,  whereby  he  himself  afterwards  became  Earl  of  Suther^ — 
land :  Who  all  were  united  in  lawful  wedlock,  and  were  descended^ 
of  lawful  marriage  of  illustrious  parents  and  most  distinguishable 
families,  and  all  were  i*enouned  for  splendour  of  descent  and  for 
virtue:  their  honorable  and  excellent  exploits  transmitted  theij 
fame  untarnished  without  any  blemish  or  aspersion  of  dishonomjir 
to  their  posterity :  all  likewise  for  their  singular  and  remarkal>i€ 
fidelity   to   their   country,    and    renowned  exploits   against    tbe 
enemies,  with  singular  honours  deservedly  bestowed  by  the  most 
serene  Kings  of  Scotland,  for  many  ages  bygone 
have  left  behind  them,  sui-viving  in  this  our  age,  a  distinguished 
progeny,    emulous   of  their   virtures:    By  the  tenor  whereof  we 
desire  you  all  our  friends  (saving  everyones  dignity)  alike  known 
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and  dear,  asked  and  entreated;  that  ye  trejit  our  contrjrman,  now 
recommended,  Sir  Alexander  Monro,  dear  to  us  on  so  many 
accounts,  conspicuous  for  so  many  lights  of  virtures,  with  all  offices 
of  civility,  love,  honour,  and  dignity,  craving  again  the  like  favour 
from  us,  if  in  anything  ye  wish  to  use  our  assistance;  which  things, 
as  they  are  all  true  and  sure  in  themselves,  that  likewise  they 
may  be  better  attested,  and  more  certain  to  all  and  sundry,  and 
be  known  to  all  men  as  manifest,  we  have,  without  reluctance, 
granted  these  our  Letters  Patent  to  the  foresaid  Alexander 
Monro:  For  giving  full  faith  also,  to  which  among  all  men,  we 
have  commanded  our  narrower  seal  to  be  appended  hereto. 
Given  at  Edinburgh,  the  day  of  the  month  of  Sep- 

tember, the  year  from  the  Virgin's  birth,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty  three,  and  the  fifteenth  year  of  our  reign" 
"By  Act  of  the  Lords  of  Secn)t  Council" 

28th  April  1886. 

On  this  date  William  Millar,  auctioneer,  Inverness,  was 
elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society.  Thei-eafter,  Mr 
Alexander  Ross,  architect,  Inverness,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Old 
Industries  of  the  Highlands."  Specimens  of  native  art  and  in- 
dustry were  exhibited  and  highly  admired.  Mr  Ross's  paper  was 
as  follows : — 


OLD  HIGHLAND  INDUSTRIES. 

In  these  days  of  great  factories  and  concentration  of  labour 
in  the  production  of  articles  required  for  the  daily  use  of  man,  it 
may  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  recall  some  of  the  old  and 
pectdiar  modes  employed  by  our  countrymen  for  providing  food, 
clothing,  and  implements,  but  which  modes  have  now  almost 
d:»appearedr 

Machinery,  driven  by  steam,  has  done  away  with  much  hand 
labour,  and,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  man,  does  nearly  all  the 
work,  where  mechanical  power  is  required,  and  thus  gets  rid,  in  a 
large  degree,  of  the  great  waste  involved  in  manual  labour.  This 
centralised  production  has  tended  to  enlarge  and  extend  our 
towns  and  seats  of  industry,  and  to  produce  articles  for  the 
million  at  a  relatively  much  less  cost  than  could  be  done  by 
hand  labour,  and,  by  means  of  transport  and  commerce,  to  send 
machine-made  articles  into  the  furthest  comers  of  the  earth,  civil- 
ised and  uncivilised;  hence  we  find  ranged  alongside  stone  and 
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flint  implements,  the  latest  gay  and  fancy  fabric  of  Manchester 
and  Birmingham.  Even  the  Hindoo  and  Chinaman's  gods  and 
idols  are  manufactured  in  our  British  workshops,  and  many  other 
articles  which  are  considered  peculiar  to  certain  nations.  I  had 
occasion  to  remark  this  particularly  in  a  Lix't^rpool  counting-house, 
for  on  asking  what  were  the  goods  they  exported  from  this 
country,  a  drawer  was  pulled  out  and  samples  displayed.  These 
consisted  of  Spanish  hedalg^s,  spurs,  and  brilliant  saddles,  and 
saddle  cloths,  Spanish  mantillas,  t^.,  of  gorgeous  and  rich  colours, 
such  as  that  noble  animal  the  "  British  Crocker,"  always  declares 
the  British  manufacturers  can  neither  rival  nor  approach. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  study  the  progress  from  primi- 
tive machinery  to  the  most  advanced  and  intricate  results  of 
modem  times,  and  perhaps  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  afforded  till 
recently  a  very  good  field  for  such  study. 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  long  retained  their  ancient  pi-actices 
as  regards  home-mades,  and  I  can  myself  recall  the  time  before 
the  modem  lucifer  match  and  vesta  were  introduced,  fire  was  pro- 
duced by  various  simple  methods,  and  when  the  old  gaberlunzie 
man  wandered  round  the  country,  and  the  chapman  paid  his  accus- 
tomed visit  to  supply  jewellery,  and  such  literature  as  was  then 
read,  the  old  cruize  lamp  with  fish  oil  and  inish  which  supplied 
the  poor  flicker  of  light  to  permit  the  maids  to  spin  and  the 
hinds  to  read. 

In  the  Highland  Glens  the  primitive  native  arts  were  con- 
tinued to  even  a  later  date  than  in  the  Lowlands.  This  would 
naturally  arise  from  the  difliculty  of  intercommunication  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  roads  and  sparseness  of  population.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  old  manners  and  customs  remaining,  and  the 
old  mod<5s  of  cultivation  being  practised  long  after  they  had  di.s- 
appeared  from  amongst  their  more  advanced  countrymen.  It  is 
t^  these  practices  I  would  now  draw  your  attention  to-night,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  the  simplest  way  and  most  instructive  if  I 
take  a  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  useful  and  common  arts  and 
discuss  each  in  detail. 

Beginning  with  1st,  dwellings  and  utensils  ;  2nd,  a.riculture  ; 
3rd,  food ;  4th,  clothing ;  5th  luxuries ;  and  6th,  articles  of  com- 
merce.        .  • 

I  cannot  expect  to  exhaust  any  one  of  these  subjects,  but  I 
may  touch  on  a  few  of  each. 

The  dwelling  or  shelter  naturally  conies  amongst  the  first  re- 
quirements of  a  i-ace,  and  the  implements  necessaiy  to  procure 
food  and  clothing. 
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I  need  not  go  into  the  very  early  forms  of  lake  dwellings, 
traces  of  such  being  found  in  almost  all  the  islands,  natural  and 
artificial,  in  our  lochs  under  the  name  of  crannogs.  Nor  shall  I 
t :)uch  on  the  beehive  and  eird  houses  so  common  in  Aberdeenshire 
and  Caithness,  and  into  which  the  early  Pict  could  barely  crawl. 
(By  the  way,  Pennant  says  the  origin  of  the  name  Pict,  is  from 
Picteich  a  Thief — an  origin,  I  daresay,  some  of  you  may  be  inclined 
to  dispute.  Their  houses  were  simply  little  domes  of  stone  8  or  10 
feet  diameter,  into  which  the  native  crept  and  lived  in  the  rudest 
and  most  primitive  fashion.  At  this  stage  only  the  simplest  in- 
struments were  available,  such  as  stone  hatchets  and  hammers, 
flint  arrow  heads,  bone  needles,  «kc.,  yet  by  means  of  these  and  the 
action  of  fire  the  ancient  savage  was  able  to  cut  down  trees,  scoop 
out  and  form  thorn  for  canoes,  dress  stones  to  form  the  quern, 
and  rubbing  stones  to  bruise  and  grind  the  grain  and  roots  for 
food.  He  was  also  able  to  form  a  mortar  pestal  of  stone,  and  by 
fish  bones  form  needles  to  sew  the  fibre  of  various  plants  and 
hooks  wherewith  to  catch  a  further  supply  of  fish. 

A  little  further  on  and  metals  came  to  his  aid,  and  we  find 
bronze  and  iron  taking  the  place  of  stone  implements,  and  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  coming  into  use,  many  of  them  exhibiting 
very  high  culture  and  taste. 

When  our  forefathers  took  to  roofing  their  dwellings  with 
timber  instead  of  stone,  the  form  seems  to  have  been  generally 
circular,  and  we  have  this  type  in  the  hut  circles,  which,  as  a 
rule,  are  just  of  suflicient  diameter  to  permit  the  space  to  be 
covered  in  by  cabers  placed  on  the  ground  or  low  turf  dyke,  and 
to  converge  at  the  top  into  a  point,  and  so  far  a  tent,  or  like  a 
conical  house.  Tliis  would  seem  to  have  been  the  usual  form  of 
dwelling  of  the  native  Briton  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  Inva- 
sion, for  we  find  the  "Candida  Casa"  at  Whithorn  of  St  Ninian  in 
the  sixth  century  much  thought  of  as  the  first  stone  and  lime 
built  whitehouse. 

In  England  the  progress  in  castle  building  and  also  of  church 
work  was  progressive,  and  culminated  in  the  grand  cathedrals  and 
castles  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  Scotland  the  progress  was  not  so  marked  and  steady,  and 
we  have  no  church  work  to  show  older  than  the  eleventh  century, 
nor  of  domestic  work  anything  so  early.  I  would,  however,  re- 
mark, that  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centujy  till  the 
sixteenth  century,  Scotland  can  hold  her  own  with  any  country 
both  in  ecclesiastical  and  baronial  architecture.  Still  alongside 
the  great  advances  made  in  baronial  and  ecclesiastical  architecture 
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tho  peasantry  lived  in  rude  huts  and  retained  many  of  tbeir  old 
modes  of  working,  and  continued  to  supply  themselves  with  home- 
made stuffs,  both  of  food  and  clothing  to  an  extent,  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  it  would  perhaps  be  well  if  our  modern  natives  could 
still  to  some  extent  imitate  and  adhere  to.  The  farm  house  of 
the  last  century,  and  also  the  cottage  of  the  crofter,  was  supplied 
with  a  rude  plenty,  and  a  variety  both  of  food  and  clothing, 
which,  if  not  so  elegant  as  that  of  the  present  day,  was  in  many 
respects  more  healthy  and'  serviceable  for  family  wants,  while  the 
mode  by  which  everything  was  turned  to  account  and  rendered 
available  for^food  and  clothing,  forms  an  entertaining  and  useful 
line  of  study. 

The  old  farm  house  kitchen  on  a  winter  night  of  itself  gives 
a  very  perfect  picture  of  what  I  would  like  to  bring  before  you, 
and  let  us  for  a  moment  describe  it,  as  I  myself  can  remember  one 
nearly  half-a-century  ago  in  Forfarshire.  The  kitchen  was  a  stone 
floored  apartment,  with  a  large  iiieplace,  sufficiently  capacious 
for  a  fire  of  wooden  logs,  which  burnt  on  the  hearth,  and  to  per- 
mit of  one  or  two  sitting  alongside  it  in  the  recess.  Possibly, 
when  the  farm  servants  gathered  in  at  night,  light  would  be  de- 
sirable, but  there  were  no  candles  allowed,  except  for  the  ben  end 
(that  was  the  portion  occupied  by  the  family  of  a  farmer  when  he 
was  of  sufficient  standing  to  live  apart  from  the  farm  servants), 
and  how  to  produce  light  became  the  question.  In  the  poorer 
districts  the  old  bog  fir  was  made  to  do  duty,  and  the  Peer  man 
had  to  hold  it.  Those  of  you  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Mr  James  Linn,  of  Keith,  lecture  on  Peer  men,  will  recollect  his 
very  interesting  paper  and  beautiful  specimens  of  stands  of  iron 
which  were  made  to  supersede  the  Peer  man  or  boy  who  used  to 
hold  and  replenish  the  bog  fir,  or  "  white  candle,"  when  it  came 
into  use,  for  it  was  the  good  old  practice  in  Aberdeenshire  to 
make  the  beggar,  or  gaberlunzie  man  pay  for  his  night's  quarters 
by  keeping  the  bog  fir  or  candle  alight,  while  others  worked  or 
amused  themselves,  and  hence  the  saying  of  an  unsociable  person, 
"  He'll  neither  dance  nor  baud  the  candle." 

To  return  to  house  building,  as  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  the  crof- 
ter to  this  day  builds  all  his  own  house — it  varies  in  different  locali- 
ties. In  the  Lowlands,  the  farm  labourer's  cottage  was  generally 
built  of  boulders,  or  round  water-worn  stones,  and  held  together 
with  clay  and  straw  and  plastered  inside  and  out  with  a  smooth 
coating  of  clay,  or  in  some  districts  with  lime  mortar.  It  was 
roofed  with  wood  rafters  more  or  less  manufactured,  and  the  rafters 
again  covered  with  slabs  from  the  nearest  saw  mill,  these  in  their 
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turn  overlaid  with  divots  or  sods  and  finished  with  thatch  of  straw. 
The  interior  was  floored  with  lieaten  clay  and  divided  into  two  or 
more  rooms  by  a  partition  of  slabs  or  cal>er8,  the  interstices  being 
filled  in  with  clay  and  straw,  or  in  more  ambitious  cases,  wattled 
with  hazel  and  smoothened  with  clay.     The  windows  were  half 
glazed  with  co}*rse  glass  and  the  lower  half  of  timber,  with  doors 
hinged  to  open  for  ventilation.     This  was  the  Lowlander^s  cottage, 
but  amongst  the  hills  and  on  the  West  Coast  the  house  was  still 
more  primitive,  in  these  cases  the  materials  had  to  be  used  of  a 
simpler  kind.    The  wivlls  are  drystr  ne,  facingoutside  and  infilled  with 
turf  in  the  heart,  the  roof  formed  of  trees  and  cabers  undressed,  and 
roughly  fitted  as  they  came  to  hand.     The  construction  was  also  dif- 
ferent.    When  a  Highlander  began  to  build  his  house  he  commenced 
by  fixing  the  main  couples  at  certain  intervals, and  the  lower  portion 
was  let  into  the  ground  like  a  post.     To  the  top  of  these  the  raftera 
were  secui*ed  by  a  wooden  pin  and    tied  across  by  a  tie  beam. 
At  the  apex  where  the  rafters  met  and  crossed  each  other  was 
laid  longitudinally  a  long  tree  or  beam,  on  which  the  smaller 
cabers  or  rafters  and  thatch  depended  and  rested,  and  hence  was 
called  the  roof-tree,  and  on  it  the  main  security  of  the  fabric  de- 
pended,  and  displacing  the  roof-tree  was  certain    to  bring  the 
whole  fabric  to  the  ground,  and  hence,  in  the  importance  of  the 
roof  tree,  and  the  common  and  genial  toast,  "To  the  Roof-tree," 
no  doubt  had  reference  to  this  important  feature  in  the  structui'e. 
The  effect  of  those  old  Highland  roofs  was  extremely  good  and 
pictui'esque,  and  but  few  of  them  now  remain  ;  they  are  fast  dis- 
appearing before  the  manufactured  timber  and  slate.     The  im- 
portant feature  of  these  houses  and  roofs  is  that  they  were  entirely 
the  work  of  the  natives,  and  required  no  foreign  or  skilled  labour 
in  their  production ;  they  were  entirely  the  work  of  the  founder, 
who  was  his  own  architect  and  conti'actor.     The  cost  was  in  those 
days  trifling,  the  labour  not  being  taken  into  account ;  but,  so 
scarce  was,  and  still  is,  timber  on  the  West  Coast,  that  a  crofter 
removing   claims   and   often    carries,    the  roof  with   him.      The 
fire  was  placed  on  a  stone  slab  or  hearth  in  the  centre  of  the  floor, 
and  the  smoke  allowed  to  find  its  exit  through  sundry  holes  in  the 
roof.    The  result  is  that  a  large  portion  condenses  on  the  rafters  of 
the  house  and  forms  a  rich  dark  brown  varnish,  which  is  utilised 
by  the  crofter  as  manure,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  picture  painted 
with  this  varnish,  the  effect  much  resembling  sepia.      The  custom 
of  unroofing  annually  is  still  practised,  and  I  have  often  seen  the 
roof  lying  on  the  hillside  getting  washed  with  the  rain.    The  neigh- 
bours, on  the  occasion  of  a  ix)ofing,   lend  a  helping  hand,  and  I 
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have  often  seen  the  roof  being  removed  in  the  morning  and  replaced 
by  the  evening. 

In  the  Islands,  from  the  greater  scarcity  of  timber,  the  roof 
and  woodwork  are  still  further  economised,  and  stone  takes  the 
place  of  timber  to  a  greater  extent.  In  Harris  the  walls  are  often 
6  to  8  feet  thick,  being  formed  of  stone  on  the  outer  and  inner 
face,  the  centre  being  tilled  up  with  moss  and  sods,  while  the  roof 
is  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  walls,  and  the  great  breadth 
forms  a  rampart  on  which  cattle  and  children  may  disport  them 
selves.  Travelling  in  Lochaber  on  one  occasion,  I  asked  what  a 
cottage  would  cost  them.  The  reply  was,  "  Well,  it  depends  on 
the  number  of  couples,  but  a  house  could  be  put  up  for  50s.,  but  it 
would  take  £5  to  make  a  right  one." 

At  the  same  time  as  the  house  was  constructed  by  home 
labour,  it  was  natural  that  all  the  furnishings  should  partake  of 
the  same  primitive  character,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  materials 
at  hand  were  made  to  serve  the  ends  required  by  simple  home 
manufacture.  After  the  house  building,  one  of  the  first  essentials 
would  be  cooking  utensils,  and.  we  find  that  a  simple  gridiron  and 
pot  were  indispensable.  These  were  formed  of  hammered  metal, 
and  these  cauldrons  occasionally  turn  up,  mostly  of  bronze,  and 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  durability  and  value  of 
copper  and  bronze,  and  these  are  always  found  in  ancient  examples 
to  be  of  sheets  of  metal  made  up  in  pieces  and  riveted.  Many 
specimens  of  this  still  exist,  but  the  cast  iron  pot  has  entirely  super- 
seded them  in  every -day  life.  The  native  pottery  seems  to  have 
held  its  own  to  a  much  later  date,  and  the  Lewis  pottery  is  well 
known,  and  in  Kilmuir,  Skye,  the  Rev.  Mr  Macgregor  told  me  he 
had  often  watched  the  natives  making  the  craggan  for  family  use. 
Sixty  years  ago  there  were  in  the  parish  of  Kilmuir  only  three 
teapots,  and  a  single  pot  represented  the  entire  cooking  apparatus 
of  a  family,  in  which  case  the  potatoes  were  boiled  in  the  pot  and 
the  herrings  were  placed  in  the  pot  over  the  cooked  potatoes,  and 
so  prepared. 

Dishes  of  all  kinds  were  scarcely  known,  and  instead  thereof 
a  square  board  above  1 7  inches  across  with  a  rim  3  inches  high  all 
round,  called  "  Clar,"  served  for  the  dish  to  hold  potatoes  and  fish, 
and  the  family  seated  round  a  rude  table  eat  their  meal  from  it.  Mr 
Macgregor  also  mentions,  that  "In  many  of  vhe  poorer  dwellings 
there  was  but  one  horn  spoon,  which  was  handed  from  member  to 
member  to  help  themselves  in  turn."  There  were  but  few  bowls, 
cups,  or  dishes  of  earthenware  in  these  humble  dwellings,  but  many 
of  them  had  wooden  cups  of  various  sizes  which  they  got  from  crews 
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of  yessels  from  the  Baltic  They  met  these  yeBsels  in  calm  weather, 
and  got  planks  of  wood  and  dishes  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  lieu 
of  fresh  vegetables  which  they  took  on  board. 

The  people  of  this  district  were  in  the  habit  of  making  large 
pots  or  jars  of  the  native  clay.  These  craggans  were  of  various 
sizes,  and  some  of  them  would  contain  from  three  to  four  imperial 
gallons,  but  generally  they  were  of  smaller  size,  and  made  to  con- 
tain eight  or  nine  great  bottles.  • 

The  clay  of  which  these  craggans  were  made  was  not  found 
in  every  district,  but  when  found  large  numbers  of  these  pots  or 
craggans  were  made. 

Mr  Macgregor  describes  the  process  thus : — '*  The  clay  was 
smooth  and  plastic,  and  when  required  for  use  it  was  wrought  up 
by  the  hands  for  hours  together  until  it  was  brought  to  the  con- 
sistency of  the  putty  used  by  glaziers.  When  in  this  state  the 
most  skilful  and  tasteful  of  the  family  group  commenced  to  form 
the  craggan,  which  they  finished  in  less  than  two  hours'  time.  The 
first  part  of  it  made  was  the  circular  bottom,  which,  like  a  circular 
cake,  they  placed  upon  a  broad  or  flat  stone,  always  supplying 
themselves  from  the  lump  of  prepared  clay  benide  them.  When 
the  bottom  was  thus  formed,  they  rapidly  built  upon  it  all  around 
iAie  outer  edge  to  the  thickness  of  about  an  inch,  but  careful  all 
the  time  to  shape  it  into  the  form  reqidi-ed.  When  finished  the 
article  was  coarse,  rough,  and  indented  with  finger  marks,  but  in 
order  to  smooth  it  they  scraped  it  round  and  round  very  gently 
with  a  knife  to  give  it  a  more  seemly  appearance.  The  inside  was 
of  course  left  as  it  was,  as  there  was  no  access  to  it.  When  the 
dish  was  finished  it  was  put  on  to  a  safe  place  to  dry  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  was  left  in  that  state  for  perhaps  some  weeks,  until  it 
got  pi'operly  hard.  The  next  process  was  to  set  it  in  the  midst  of 
a  powerful  peat  fire  in  order  to  bum  it,  and  this  step  of  the  manu- 
facture frequently  ruined  the  whole  concern,  in  consequence  of  the 
unequal  heat  breaking  or  cracking  the  vessel.  The  burning  made 
the  craggan  harder  and  lighter,  and  quite  ready  as  a  i-eceptacle  for 
the  family  oil.  This  oil  formed  an  important  item  in  the  family 
economy;  it  was  procured  from  the  livers  of  different  kinds  offish, 
it  was  dark  in  colour,  like  port  wine,  but  thin  and  good.  The  fish 
on  arrival  were  gutted,  and  the  livers  were  taken  out  and  thrown 
into  the  pot  or  craggan,  and  left  there  till  they  melted  down  into  a 
comparatively  liquid  state.  They  then  set  the  decayed  livers  on  a 
slow  fire  to  dissolve  them  completely.  In  this  state  they  poured 
off  the  fine  oil,  put  it  into  a  craggan,  and  threw  the  refuse  on  a 
dunghill." 
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These  oraggans  are  still  made  in  the  Lewis,  and  I  show  a 
specimen,  and  some  cups  and  saucers. 

The  oil  was  mainly  used  for  lighting  the  '*  omiscan/'  or  lamp^ 
and  I  show  you  a  specimen  of  the  lamp.  These  lamps  superseded 
the  fir  root  and  in  their  turn  have  been  superseded  by  the  paraflin 
and  modem  oil  lamps.  As  you  will  observe,  they  are  constructed 
with  two  bowls  or  spoons,  one  to  hold  the  oil  and  wick,  the  other 
to  catch  the  drip,  and  by  a  clever  arrangement  the  upper  bowl 
or  spoon  was  made  by  hooking  on  to  a  series  of  pegs  to  tilt  up  as 
the  oil  was  consumed,  and  so  afford  a  continuous  supply  of  oil  to 
the  wick. 

The  mode  of  producing  light  was  by  striking  a  spark  from  a 
piece  of  flint  or  quartz,  which  spark  falling  on  a  piece  of  charred 
linen  or  cotton,  set  it  on  fire,  and  this  again  was  made  use  of  to 
light  a  rude  match  made  of  fir  and  tipped  with  brimstone. 

The  making  of  these  matches,  or  "spunks"  as  they  were 
called,  gave  occupation  in  the  long  evenings  to  the  male  part  of 
the  family,  who  split  up  fine  pieces  of  fir,  and  dipped  the  ends 
into  melted  brimstone  or  sulphur,  and  thus  produced  a  rude  lucifer 
match.  Since  these  "  cruiscean"  were  superseded  by  the  paraffin 
and  other  lamps,  they  have  been  generally  reduced  to  the  mean 
use  of  melting  brimstone  or  sulphur  for  smoking  of  bees,  and  those 
I  have  recovered  were  being  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  old 
ladies  who  kept  bees. 

The  provision  of  wicks  for  these  lamps  was  of  some  import- 
ance, and  was  made  of  the  pith  of  rushes  from  the  ditches ;  and 
I  have  often  as  a  boy  earned  a  luncheon  by  gathering  and  peel- 
ing these.  They  were  prepared  by  stripping  off  the  outer  skin, 
and  i-aising  by  a  gentle  pressure,  the  pith  in  a  long  pieoe^  very  like 
Macaroni ;  these  were  tied  in  bundles  and  dried  for  use. 

Food. — Following  up  these  notes  on  the  Domestic  Economy 
and  Occupation,  we  naturally  come  next  to  the  preparation  ii 
food.  Thus  we  have,  say,  the  meal — Oat  and  here  meal  was  until 
recently  the  staple  food  of  the  people  in  Scotland,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  meal  formed  an  important  industry.  Mr  Macgregor 
mentioned,  in  the  paper  before  referred  to,  that  he  recollected  a 
time  when  loaf  or  wheaten  bread  was  unknown  in  Kilmuir.  '*  I 
remember,''  he  says,  "  when  loaves  of  bread  were  made  at  the 
manse  for  a  Communion  or  Sacramental  occasion,  when  crowds  of 
females  resorted  to  the  minister's  house  to  see  the  'aran 
caneach,'  that  is,  the  foggy  or  spongy  bread,  and  on  tasting  it 
they  did  not  at  all  relish  it,  as  they  did  not  consider  it  to  be  at 
all  so  substantial  as  their  own  oaten  cakes, 
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'^  The  mode  of  preparing  the  grain  for  meal  varied  consider- 
ably, the  most  primitive  bemg  what  was  called  graddan  meal. 
This  was  prepared  as  follows: — The  standing  oats  or  barley 
having  been  cnt  down  and  brought  to  a  convenient  spot,  the 
grain  is  taken  in  handfuls  from  the  sheaf  and  held  over  a  pot  or 
flat  stone  and  set  fire  to,  and  the  grain  being  thus  parched  and 
dried,  the  slight  tendril  is  burnt  through,  and  the  grain  drops  on 
the  stone  or  into  the  pot.  This  handful  is  kept  constantly  beat 
by  a  stick  to  separate  the  grain  more  readily  from  the  straw. 
When  sufficient  grain  has  been  collected,  it  is  stirred  about  in 
the  pot  or  on  the  stone  till  quite  dry,  it  is  then  fanned,  and  the 
grain  so  prepared  for  the  mill." 

I  neisd  not  describe  to  you  the  quern  or  hand  mill;  it  is  well 
known  as  being  composed  of  two  flat  stones,  the  upper  one  revolv- 
ing on  a  centre  pin  and  driven  by  hand.  The  quern  has  not 
altered  in  its  construction  for  thousands  of  years,  and  I  found  the 
Bedouin  Arabs  in  Jericho  preparing  their  grain  in  exactly  the 
same  way  with  the  quern  as  I  found  the  girls  in  Benbecula  and 
Harris.  It  is  often  referred  to  in  Scripture  as  the  Jews'  handmill, 
and  no  doubt  it  was  a  quern  which  Samson  ground  on  in  his 
prison  house. 

The  manufacture  of  these  mill-stones  was  of  great  importance, 
and  suitable  stones  were  carried  great  distances.  I  have  found  in 
the  outer  Islands  many  stones,  of  which  the  only  account  which 
could  be  given  was,  that  they  were  Lochaber  stones,  and  no  doubt 
the  Margarodite  schist  of  Glenroy  is  admirably  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose, being  composed  of  garnets  embedded  in  a  soft  matrix  of  a 
white  silvery  Talcose  schist  which  wears  down,  leaving  the  garnets 
projecting  out  like  teeth  to  cut  the  grain.  One  of  the  Lochaber 
quarries  was  situated  at  Bruniachan,  Glenroy,  where  stones  are 
still  to  be  seen  lying  about  half  made.  At  the  same  place  are 
traces  of  iron  furnaces.  And  another  famous  quarry  was  in  an 
island  called  Soa,  to  the  west  of  Skye,  and  was  a  sandstone  grit. 

The  querns  are  still  used  amongst  the  Islands,  and  I  have 
several  times  come  on  them  in  full  operation,  notably  at  Loch- 
boisdale,  where  a  few  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
the  whole  operation.  It  was  on  a  Michaelmas  day,  and  the  barley 
crop  was  ripe.  I  happened  to  mention  to  the  innkeeper  my  desire 
to  see  the  operation  of  preparing  the  "  Graddan  Meal,"  and  stiid 
that  I  had  heard  it  was  the  custom  in  Uist  to  prepare  and  eat 
Michaelmas  cake  on  that  day.  He  said  *'  True,  and  if  you  care 
you  can  see  the  process  close  by."  I  immediately  declared  myself 
ready  for  the  expedition.    The  darkpcss  bad  set  in,  and  I  bad  made 
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mTself  comfortable  for  the  night,  but  I  resumed  my  boots  and 
started  over  the  hill,  and  after  stumbling  oyer  rocks  and  bogs 
for  a  mile  or  so,  we  came  to  the  cottage  where  the  operation  was 
being  carried  on.  We  were  just  in  time.  The  grain  was  being 
separated  from  the  straw  very  much  as  described  by  Mr  liacgregor, 
and  the  husks  were  being  taken  off  the  grain  by  stirring  the  parched 
com  in  a  pot,  the  fire  still  kept  burning  the  grain,  and  the  husking 
and  kiln  drying  were  one  imd  the  same  operation.  After  the  grain 
had  been  thoroughly  husked  and  dried,  it  was  winnowed  and  ready 
for  grinding.  The  woman  who  did  this  took  the  grains  and  dropped 
them  gently  into  the  centre  hole  of  the  upper  stone,  while  she 
turned  it  with  the  other  hand,  and  the  meal  was  thrown  out  round 
the  outer  rim  of  the  stones.  After  preparing  about  a  peck  of  it 
she  gathered  it  up,  and  with  a  sieve  separated  the  meal  from  any 
seeds  and  impurities.  She  then  proceeded  to  bake  the  cake  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  when  shaped  she  spread  over  the  upper  sur&ce 
some  melted  sugar  and  carroway  seeds.  The  baking  and  firing  was 
done  in  the  ordinary  way  on  a  flat  disc  of  metal,  and  when 
sufficiently  fired  it  was  cut  up  and  handed  round  to  the  members 
of  the  family  and  visitors.  When  warm  and  fresh,  it  was  very 
palatable,  and  I  enjoyed  a  portion.  Being  much  interested  in  the 
custom  and  operation,  I  begged  a  bit  of  the  cake  to  take  home. 
I  was  presented  with  a  goodly  portion,  which  I  brought  home  on 
trial,  and  a  day  or  two  after  my  arrival  I  was  describing  to  some 
friends  the  operation,  and  offered  to  allow  them  taste  of  my  fare. 
But  I  reckoned  without  my  host,  for  on  ordering  in  the  bread  I  was 
informed  by  the  serving  maid  that  my  wife  had  ordered  the  precious 
cake  to  be  thrown  out  to  the  pigs,  it  smelt  the  house  so,  and  I 
must  confess  that  however  pleasing  and  attractive  the  cake  was 
partaken  of  in  a  Highland  bothy,  fresh,  and  with  all  the  romance 
of  the  situation,  yet  in  our  refined  condition  it  had  lost  its  sweet- 
ness, and  became  absolutely  offensive.  So  much  for  our  early 
tastes  and  romantic  ideas  of  Highland  life. 

Jamieson,  in  his  work  on  popular  songs  and  ballads,  gives  the 
following  graphic  picture  of  Highland  life  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  though  a  little  coloured  it  fairly  enough 
describes  the  amount  of  home  resources  of  old  country  life,  which, 
alas  !  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  Highlander  now  depends  too 
much  on  foreign  produce  and  the  regular  visits  of  the  Glasgow 
steamers  for  his  comforts.  He  says — ''  On  a  very  hot  day  in  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  the  author,  when  a  stripling,  was  travelling 
afoot  over  the  mountains  of  Lochaber,  from  Fort-Augustus  to 
Inverness,  and  when  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  have 
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breakfasted  there  was  no  person  at  home,  nor  was  there  any  place 
where  refreshment  was  to  be  had  nearer  than  Dores,  which  is 
eighteen  miles  from  Fort- Augustus.  With  this  disagreeable  pro- 
spect he  proceeded  about  three  miles  further,  and  turned  aside  to  the 
iirht  cottage  he  saw,  where  he  found  a  hale  looking,  lively,  tidy,  little, 
middle-aged  woman  spinning  wool,  with  a  pot  on  the  fire  and  some 
greens  ready  to  be  put  into  it.  She  understood  no  English,  and 
his  Gaelic  was  then  by  no  means  good,  though  he  spoke  it  well 
enough  to  be  intelligible.  She  informed  him  that  she  had  nothing 
in  the  house  that  could  be  eaten  except  cheese,  a  little  sour  cream, 
and  some  whisky.  On  being  asked  rather  sharply  how  she  could 
dress  the  greens  without  meal,  she  good-humouredly  told  him 
that  there  was  pJenty  of  meal  in  the  croft,  pointing  to  some  un- 
reaped  barley  that  stood  dead  ripe  and  dry  before  the  door,  and 
if  he  could  wait  half-an-hour  he  should  have  brose  and  butter, 
bread  and  cheese,  bread  and  milk,  or  an3rthing  else  that  he  chose. 
To  this  he  most  readily  assented,  as  well  on  account  of  the  singu- 
larity of  the  proposal,  as  of  the  necessity  of  the  time ;  and  the 
good  dame  set  with  all  possible  expedition  about  her  arduous 
undertaking.  She  first  of  all  brought  him  some  cream  in  a  bottle, 
telling  him,  '  He  that  will  not  work  neither  will  he  eat ;  if  he 
wished  for  butter,  he  must  shake  that  bottle  with  all  his  mighty 
and  sing  to  it  like  a  mavis  all  the  time;  for  unless  he  sung  to  it  no 
butter  would  come/  She  then  went  to  the  croft,  cut  down  some 
barley,  burnt  the  straw  to  dry  the  grain,  rubbed  the  grain  between 
her  hands,  imd  threw  it  up  before  the  wind  to  separate  it  from  the 
husks ;,  ground  it  upon  a  quern,  sifted  it,  made  a  bannock  of  the 
meal,  set  it  up  to  bake  before  the  fire,  and  lastly  went  to  milk  her 
cow,  that  was  reposing  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  eating  some 
outside  cabbage  leaves  ayont  the  hallau.  She  sung  like  a  lark 
the  whole  time,  varying  the  strain  according  to  the  employment  to 
which  it  was  adapted.  In  the  meanwhile  a  hen  cackled  under  the 
eaves  of  the  cottage,  two  new  laid  eggs  were  immediately  plunged 
into  the  boiling  pot,  and  in  less  than  half-an-hour  the  poor,  starv- 
ing, faint  and  wayworn  minstrel,  with  wonder  and  delight^  sat 
down  to  a  repast  that,  under  such  circumstances,  would  have  been 
a  feast  for  a  prince." 

The  simple  mode  of  preparing  meal  is  still  continued,  and  the 
burning  of  the  grain  to  remove  the  ears  of  com  and  get  rid  of  the 
husk  was  practised  in  Skye  till  very  recently. 

The  meal  thus  produced  was  called  '^graddan''  meal,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  and  sold  for  several  shillings  more  per  boll  than 
the  ordinary  mill-made  meal,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Macgregor  told  me 
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that,  in  his  early  days  in  Skye,  the  winter  mornings  were  enlight- 
ened and  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  the  fires  of  each  family  being 
alight  preparing  the  morning  food  in  this  manner.  When  the 
lairds  established  regular  water  mills  on  their  estates  a  few  cen- 
turies ago,  the  millers  were  empowered  by  Acts  of  Parliament  to 
search  out  and  break  all  the  quern  stones  to  be  found  ;  and  fami- 
lies were  only  allowed  to  use  querns  and  other  means  of  grinding 
their  com  during  stormy  weather,  or  such  causes  as  prevented  their 
access  to  the  regular  mill  to  which  they  were  thirled.  The  gauger 
was  also  a  great  enemy  to  the  quern,  for  it  was  a  source  of  trouble 
to  him,  by  enabling  the  native  to  prepare  his  malt  for  smuggling, 
an  art  not  altogether  unknown  in  the  present  day,  but  rendered 
easier  from  the  removal  of  the  malt  duty. 

The  Government,  kings,  lairds,  and  miller  seem  to  have 
beeji  all  combined  against  the  quern  from  very  early  times,  for  not 
only  in  the  following  Act  passed  by  King  Alexander  III.  of  Soot- 
land,  viz.: — "  That  no  man  shall  presume  to  grinde  quheit,  maisloch 
or- rye  with  hand  mills  except  he  be  compellit  by  storm,  and  be  in 
lack  of  mylnes  quhilk  should  grinde  the  samen,  and  in  this  case 
if  a  man  grindes  at  hand  mylnes,  he  shall  give  the  thretien  measure 
ajB  multer !  and  if  any  man  contra  veins  this,  our  prohibition,  he 
shall  tyne  his  hand  mills  perpetually."  Of  course  this  was  to 
protect  the  lairds  who  had  erected  water  mills,  and  to  enable  the 
millers  to  pay  their  rents. 

From  the  quern  up  to  the  laird's  mill  there  were  various 
qualities  of  mills,  and  I  have  seen  both  in  Shetland  and  in  Lewis 
the  upright  wheel  at  work,  and  I  show  you  drawings  of  it.  It  is 
called  a  '^  clappan,''  from  the  peculiar  noise  it  makes  as  the  stone  re- 
volves. The  peculiarity,  as  you  will  observe,  is  that  the  wheel  is 
horizontal,  and  the  axle  upright,  and  that  the  upper  stone  of  the 
mill  is  fixed  to  the  same  axle  as  the  wheel,  exactly  as  if  cart 
wheels  and  axle  had  been  set  on  one  side,  one  wheel  at  the  water, 
the  other  at  the  grindstone.  The  house  must  be  built  over  the 
bum  of  course,  so  that  the  motion  passes  directly  to  the  grinding 
stones.  The  principle  of  the  mill  is  exactly  the  same  as  any  other. 
It  is  the  peculiar  horizontal  water  wheel  which  marks  it  out  from 
the  ordinary. 

At  the  same  cottage  referred  to  at  Lochboisdale,  I  was  amused 
watching  an  old  lady  of  nearly  four  score  preparing  her  snufi*. 
She  took  some  leaves  of  ordinary  tobacco,  and  having  unrolled 
them  and  dried  them  till  they  were  quite  crisp,  she  put  them  in  a 
bowl,  and  with  the  round  knob  of  the  tongs  she  ground  them  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  proceeded  to  regale  herself  with  a  pinch.     I  was 
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told  that  this  was  not  an  uncommon  way  of  preparing  their  snaff, 
and  that  they  preferred  it  to  the  shop  snuff  from  Glasgow,  which 
they  said  contained  glass,  which  cut  their  nostrils  and  lips. 

In  the  olden  times  want  of  communication  and  means  of  trans- 
port imposed  on  all  our  ancestors  the  necessity  of  laying  up  winter 
stores  and  preparing  and  preserving  food,  and  at  Martinmas  the 
meal  gimal  was  filled,  and  the  mart  or  cow  and  other  animals 
killed  for  winter  use. 

The  preparation  and  utilisation  of  all  parts  of  these  animals 
for  winter  use  formed  no  small  item  in  the  home  industry,  and  the 
ingenious  uses  to  which  all  parts  of  the  animal  was  put  and  the  in- 
genuity it  developed,  must  have  been  beneficial  to  the  operators. 
Within  my  own  recollection  I  have  seen  the  animal  killed  and 
the  bams  and  flesh  salted  ;  the  fat  prepared  and  made  into  candles ; 
the  white  and  black  puddings  prepared ;  the  hums  converted 
into  spoons  by  the  travelling  tinkers ;  the  skin  tanned  and  con- 
verted into  shoes,  brogues,  sieves  for  com,  and  other  aiHiicles.  All 
these  operations  required  a  certain  amount  of  skill  and  experience, 
and  the  education  of  the  peasantry  in  such  arts  must  have  prepared 
them,  in  a  singalarly  soitable  manner,  to  form  the  best  ela%ro^ 
and  colonists. 

K I  follow  up  this  line  a  little  further,  we  shall  find  that  the 
making  of  clothes  formed  also  an  important  factor  in  house  work. 
Throughout  the  Highlands  and  in  many  of  the  Lowland  houses 
in  Scotland,  till  the  beginning  of  the  century,  almost  all  the  ordin- 
ary worsteds  were  prepared  for  the  weaver,  as  well  as  the  linens, 
and  even  yet  I  know  of  some  goodly  stock  of  home-made  sheeting 
and  linens. 

In  the  better  class  the  dame  had  her  maids  to  spin  in  the 
evening  round  the  fire,  and  in  the  Highland  cottage  I  have  seen 
often  the  old  wife  and  her  daughters  busy  spinning  the  wool,  but 
this  is  now  exceptional  and  spasmodic.  A  few  years  ago  the  Harris 
cloth,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  late  Countess  of  Dunmore, 
and  other  ladies,  became  fashionable,  and  considerable  quantities 
were  forced  on  the  market,  but  after  the  novelty  had  passed  away, 
the  demand  subsided.  The  manu&cturers  took  up  the  trade,  and 
with  their  sui)erior  appliances  they  produced  imitations  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  a  more  finished  article  for  the  cockney  con- 
sumer. 

The  preparation  of  these  cloths  formed  an  important  and 
picturesque  feature  in  Highland  life,  and  almost  every  traveller 
during  the  last  century  described  the  process  more  or  less.  I 
need  not  therefore  go  into  details.     After  the  wool  was  cleared. 
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carded,  and  dressed,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  females  to  spin  it 
into  worsted  or  threads,  and  the  doing  so  gave  occupation  to 
the  old  imd  infirm  as  well  as  the  young,  and  grannie  at  the 
spinning  wheel  has  always  been  a  favourite  subject  for  Scottish 
painters  and  poets.  The  distaff  was  a  more  ancient  form  of 
spinning,  and  had  the  advantage  of  being  done  on  the  hillside, 
and  I  have  met  the  girls  herding  on  the  hillside  and  busily 
spinning  with  the  distaff  The  working  of  the  distaff  is  very 
simple  and  picturesque,  viz. — A  bundle  of  wool  is  held  under 
the  arm  and  also  a  staff  about  4  feet  long,  which  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ject in  front,  and  over  the  projecting  end  passes  the  thread  of 
worsted.  The  end  hangs  down  a  foot  or  two,  and  on  a  spindle 
is  hung  the  whorl  or  ring  of  stone,  which  is  the  fly-wheel,  and  which 
is  spun  round  from  time  to  time  and  twists  the  wool ;  gradually 
the  thread  is  fed  out  from  the  store  under  the  arm,  and  as  spun  it 
is  rolled  into  a  ball  above  the  whorl.  In  almost  all  cairns  and  pre- 
historic dwellings,  these  whorls  are  to  be  found,  often  made  of 
steatite,  but  any  soft  stone  will  suit. 

The  preparation  of  the  wool  for  weaving,  and  also  the  dyeing 
of  it,  was  a  matter  which  gave  scope  for  much  ingenuity,  and  I 
have  made  a  list  of  the  diff^^rent  dyes  used,  which  may  be  interest- 
ing. Now  the  mineral  dyes  have  superseded  the  native,  which 
were  as  a  rule  vegetable,  but  alum,  copperas,  imd  urine  were  used  to 
clean  the  wool  imd  fix  the  colours. 

Many  of  the  colours  were  extremely  bright  and  pretty,  though 
it  was  at  all  times  difficult  to  produce  the  bright  scarlets  of  the 
regular  dyester,  and  amongst  the  home-made  cloths  we  find  certain 
quantities  of  the  brightest  dyes  creeping  in  from  the  r^ular  manu- 
facturers. The  following  is,  however,  a  list  of  such  dyes  and  their 
results  as  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  viz.: — 

Dyes. 

1.  Heather,  with  Alam Dark  Green. 

The  Heather  must  be  pulled  before  flowering, 
and  from  a  dark,  shady  place. 

2.  Ci  o'  tie,  a  coarse  kind  of  Lichen  {ParmeUa  9CLXalUiM)  Philamot— Yellow- 

ish Brown  (oolonr 
of  a  dead  leaf). 

3.  Crottle  Corkir  (white  and  ground,  and  mixed  with 

urine)  (Lecanoratartarea) Scarlet  or  Crimson. 

4.  Common  Yell'tw  Wall  Lichen  fParmUiapcuieHna)  Brown. 

5.  ^€)ck  hichen  f  BamaUna  9eopulorum J Red. 

6.  White  Crottle  fLecanorapallescens) Re^. 

7.  Limestone  Lichen  f'^Trceofarta  caleareaj Scarlet. 

Used  hy  the  peasantry  in  limestone  districts 
(Shetland,  ftc.) 

8.  Park  Crottle  (ParmeUa  ceratophyUa) Browo. 
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Dtis. 

Vhin  Bark  (Fune) Green. 

>ul8e,  a  sea- weed,  or  Duilisg,  **Tb^  leaf  of  the 

water.' Brown. 

•Shilliater,"(Iri»)root Black  or  Grey. 

Uder. Black. 

toot  (Peat) Dirty  Yellow 

iUeberry,  with  Alum  or  Copperas Blae 

blaeberry,  with  imt  Galls Dark  Brow u 

blaeberry,  with  A  lam,  Verdigris  and  Sal-Ammoniac  Parple  Red. 

Slder,  with  Alum Blae. 

MvetRipe  Berries,  with  salt Scarlet  Red. 

Do Green. 

'  Euonymas,"  (epiodle  tiee  burning  bath),  with 

Sal-Ammoniac Purple. 

currant  (common  burning  bush),  wirh  Alum Brown. 

\pp1e  Tre«>,  Ash,  and  Buckthorn,  also  Poplar  and 

Mm Yellow. 

)room  (Common) Lively  Green. 

iia«?  (Galium  Verum),  or  Ladies'  Bed  Straw Fine  Red. 

9U>id,  or  B(mf  Myrtle,  a  plant  of  aweet  flavour, 

also  called  Gual Yellow. 

dandelion Magmta. 

^ild  Cress Violet. 

}armeal  (Braoom  Fraoich Violet. 

%oot  of  Common  Dock,  with  copperas Finest  Black. 

Eloot  of  Ash  Tree Yellow. 

rormentil  (also  used  for  Tanning) Red. 

HJohn*-  Wort Rich  Yellow. 

Teasel ^ Yellow. 

^ild  Miffuonette,  with  Indigo  Green. 

bracken  Root Yellow. 

3ramble Dark  Orange. 

Sundew  (Drosfra  Rotundifolia) Purple. 

Do.        with  Animooia Bright  Ytllow. 

In  Italy  a  liquor  is  distilled  from  this  plant, 
and  called  <*  Rofsoli." 

The  crottle  (2),  which  yielded  a  brown  dye,  is  the  stone  and 
1  parmelia — PartneUa  saxcUilia  and  amphalodes.  Another 
1  which  was  in  great  favour  on'^,  and  produced  a  bright 
ion  dye,  is  No.  3— the  oorcar  lichen — Lecanoixi  tartarea, 
)  than  a  hundred  years  ago  indigo  had  entirely  superseded 
to  produce  blue.  It  was  with  woad,  or  (flcututn — Italia 
rria — that  the  ancient  Britons  used  to  stain  their  bodies 
L  going  to  battle.  The  Bog  Myrtle,  or  Myrica  (25),  has 
al  Gaelic  names,  but  on  the  mainland  the  prevalent  one  is 
It  is  the  badge  of  the  Campbell  clan,  and  before  the  days 
;ruvian  bark,  it  supplied  febrifuge  and  worm-killing  medicine 
X)  be  despised,  iioid  leaves  are  yet  put  in  beds  and  among 
3d-up  clothes  to  keep  away  fleas  and  moths.     It  is  a  highly 
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aromatic  plant.  The  cairmeal  (28)  is  the  orohus  tuberosua,  A 
fermented  liquor  was  in  olden  times  made  from  its  tuberous  roots, 
after  being  ground  down  intb  meal. 

Logwood  and  Redwood  are  much  in  demand  now;  but  these 
are  foreign  dyes,  though  long  known  and  used.  I  saw  a  dje 
being  made  in  one  case  in  Jura.  The  taige  pot  was  filled  with 
alder  leaves  and  twigs,  from  which  a  black  dye  is  prepared  by  a 
simple  infusion  (like  tea),  and  the  colour  is  made  fast  by  the 
addition  of  logwood  and  copperas. 

The  process  of  dyeing  with  v^table  home  dyes  was — To 
wash  the  thread  thoroughly  in  urine  (long  kept,  and  called  in 
Gaelic  ''fual,")  linsed  and  washed  in  pure  water,  then  put 
into  the  boiling  pot  of  dje,  which  is  kept  hard  a-boil  on  the  fire. 
The  thread  is  now  and  again  lifted  out  of  the  pot  on  the  point  of 
a  stick,  and  plunged  back  again  till  thoroughly  dyed.  If  blue  the 
thread  is  washed  in  salt  water,  any  other  colour  in  fresh.  The 
yam  is  then  hung  out  to  dry,  and  when  dry  is  gathered  into  balls 
or  clews,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  the  weaver's  loom. 

I  am  able  to  show  you  a  smaU  bit  of  tartan,  dyed  in  the 
Highlands  130  years  ago,  and  used  ever  since ;  the  green  being 
purely  from  the  heather,  the  red  possibly  from  Crottle,  No.  3. 

After  the  wool  is  spun  and  dyed,  and  the  weaver  has  made 
the  cloth,  comes  the  waulking  or  felting  of  the  cloth,  which  in 
mimufactories  is  done  by  the  waulking  mill,  formerly  formed  of 
ponderous  wooden  hammers  which  beat  the  cloth  in  a  damp  state 
till  the  open  wove  cloth  is  closely  felted  together  and  made  a  suit- 
able protection  against  wind  and  rain.  In  the  Highland  districts 
women  make  use  of  their  feet  to  produce  the  same  result,  and  a 
picturesque  sight  it  is  to  see  a  dozen  or  more  Highland  lassies  set 
round  in  two  rows  facing  each  other.  The  web  of  cloth  is  passed 
round  in  a  damp  state,  each  oue  pressing  and  pitching  it  with  a 
dash  to  her  next  neighbour,  and  so  the  cloth  is  handled,  pushed, 
crushed,  and  welded  as  to  become  close  and  even  in  texture.  The 
process  is  slow  and  tedious,  but  the  ladies  know  how  to  beguile 
the  time,  and  the  song  is  passed  round,  each  one  taking  up  the 
verse  in  turn,  and  all  joining  in  the  chorus.  The  effect  is  very 
peculiar  and  often  very  pleasing,  and  the  waulking  songs  are 
very  popular  in  all  the  collections. 

I  have  on  various  occasions  watched  the  waulking  process, 
but  seldom  in  recent  years.  It  is  often  the  occasion  of  a  little 
boisterous  merriment  and  practical  joking,  for,  should  a  member  of 
the  male  sex  be  found  prowling  near  by,  he  is,  if  caught,  uncere- 
moniously thrust  into  the  centre  of  the  circle  and  tossed  with  the 
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reb  toil  bmiaed  with  the  rough  usage  and  blackened  with  the  dye, 

le  is  glad  to  make  his  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  furies. 

LiNKN. — ^The  growing  of  lint,  which  had  formed  a  valuable 

od  extensive  feature  amongst  the  peasantry,  came  to  an  end  some 

0  or  40  yean  ago,  and,  except  as  an  experiment,  it  is  never  grown 
ow. 

It  was  introduced  some  400  or  500  years  ago,  and  was  uni- 
ersally  cultivated  throughout  Scotland.  The  first  I  have  an 
ooount  of  in  this  quarter  is  at  Portsoy,  where  lint  was  first  grown 

1  1490.  In  1686,  to  promote  the  use  of  linen,  an  Act  was  passed 
rdaining  that  no  corpse  of  any  person  whatsoever  be  buried  in 
ny  shirt,  sheet,  or  anything  else,  except  in  plain  linen,  the  cost 
ot  exceeding  20  shillings  Scots  per  olL  The  nearest  deacon  or 
Ider  of  the  parish,  with  one  or  two  neighbours,  were  required  to 
»  that  this  was  complied  with. 

The  cultivation  of  lint  or  flax  became  a  national  industry,  and 
nt  was  grown  on  almost  every  farm  in  Scotland,  and  it  was  to 
romote  the  linen  trade  that  the  British  Linen  Company  was  com- 
menced in  1746 — it  is  now,  as  you  are  aware,  entirely  a  banking 
>mpany.  Factories  were  established  in  every  district.  We  had 
n  extensive  trade  in  Inverness,  and  mills  were  built  at  Cromarty, 
pinningdale,  and  as  far  north  as  Kirkwall  and  Stomoway.  Pen- 
ant  gives  a  statement  of  the  various  quantities  manu&ctured  in 
ach  county  and  town,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  Inverness, 
hen  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  1770-71,  produced  223,798 
ards,  at  an  average  price  of  6d.  per  yard,  or  a  total  value  of 
6425.  5a  2d.  I  can  remember  the  Citadel  buildings  and  Factory, 
ow  Albert  Place,*  filled  with  handlooms;  but  Forfarshire  seems  to 
ave  been  the  great  seat  of  this  trade  in  Scotland.  In  mv  early  days, 
1  Forfarshire  I  used  to  see  the  lint  grown  and  steeped  in  pools,  or 
lint  pots"  as  they  were  called,  and  every  village  and  clachan  had 
»  handloom  weaver,  and  from  whom  as  boys  we  used  to  beg  a 
unch  of  threads,  or  *<  thrums,"  as  they  were  called,  to  make  cords 
nd  strings,  and  every  old  wife  span  the  lint  to  supply  the  house- 
old  linen.  Much  of  this  old  linen  still  remains  in  old  families, 
nd  my  grandmother's  entire  family  linen  was  home-made. 

The  quality  of  this  linen  was  very  superior,  and  the  beauty 

f  the  patterns  and  artistic  character  of  the  designs  is  surprising. 

have  been  favoured  with  some  very  fine  specimens  from  Mr 

U)derick  Maclean,  of  Ardross.     These  I  show  you  were  grown  at 

tedcastle  and  Conan  in  the  years  1810-20,  and  woven  by  hand- 

*  These  latter  bnildingi,  I  am  ioformed,  were  used  for  cotton  thread 
pinning — not  linen  weaving. 
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loom  weavers  in  Inverness — ^that  from  Ck)nan  woven  bj  one  Mac- 
phail,  hand-loom  weaver,  in  1855,  he  being  then  about  seventy 
years  old,  and  was  his  last  weavings. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  a  tablecloth  lent  me  by  Mrs 
Aitken,  which  bears  the  name  of  Marion  Elliot,  1722,  and  a 
specimen,  1754,  of  very  fine  quality.  I  might  multiply  specimens, 
but  time  will  not  permit. 

Potatoes. — A  debate  arose  after  Mr  Maclean's  paper  on 
''  Rosskeen,''  the  other  evening,  on  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  and 
as  this  is  an  important  article  of  food  in  the  Highlands,  I  shall 
make  a  few  notes  as  to  the  introduction  of  this  valuable  and  uni- 
versal industry,  as  it  has  had  a  very  importar  t  effect  on  the  habits 
and  mode  of  life  in  the  Highlands.  The  potato  was  at  first  viewed 
with  jealousy  aud  dislike,  and  began  to  be  cultivated  with  hesita- 
tion, about  its  moral  character,  for  it  was  believed  "  that  some  of 
the  more  uncontrollable  passions  of  human  nature  were  favoured 
by  its  use." 

It  is  said  potatoes  were  first  introduced  into  Ireland  about 
1585,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  so  extensively  cultivated  there 
that  they  were  a  succour  to  the  poor  when  their  cereal  crops  were 
destroyed  by  the  soldiers  during  the  civil  war.     The  exact  date 
of  the  introduction  of  potatoes  seems  uncertain,  for  Martin  in  his 
« Western  Isles"  says  that  in  1689  potatoes  were  the  common  fond 
of  the  people  in  Skye.     From  Ireland  they  were  introduced  into 
England  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and  sold  in  1694 
at  6d.  and  8d.  per  pound.     They  were  first  heard  of  in  Scotland 
in  1701,  and  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch's  household  book  mentions 
the  esculent  as  brought  from    Eklinburgh,   and  costing   2s.    6d. 
a  peck.     In  1733  it  began  to  be  cultivated  in  gardens.     Accord- 
ing to  Chambers's  '^ Domestic  Annals,"  the  field  culture  of  the 
potatoes  was  first  practised  in  the  county   of  Edinburgh   by  a 
man   Henry  Prentice  in  1746.     Parker  says: — "Potatoes  were 
introduced  into  Uist  in  1743.     In  the  spring  of  that  year  Clan 
Ranald  was  in  Ireland,  and  saw  with  surprise  and  approbation 
the  practice  of  the  country,  and  brought  home  a  cargo  oi  potatoes. 
On  his  arrival  the  servants  were  convened,  and  directions  giv^ 
how  to  plant  them,  but  they  all  refused,  and  were  immediately 
committed  to  piison.     After  a  time  they  gave  way,  and  agreed 
to  plant  these  roots.     When  ripe,  many  of  the  tenants  laid  these 
potatoes  at  the  laird's  door,  saying,  *  I  he  laird  might  order  them 
to  plant  these  foolish  roots,  but  he  could  not   noake  them  eat 
them.' "    It  was  ten  years  later  before  they  reached  Barra.     Some 
doubt  on  this  story  is  rabed   by  the  £su;t  that   Martin  in  his 
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description  of  the  Western  Isles  sajs  that  in  1689  they  were  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  common  people  in  Skye  at  that  date. 

Kelp.  -One  of  the  most  important  industries  was  Kelp.  From 
the  eighteenth  century,  kelp  was  the  great  staple  of  Highland  ex- 
port, and  during  the  war  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  kelp 
stores  yielded  o^er  5000  toos  of  kelp,  at  the  average  price  in  the 
market  of  £16  per  ton,  yielding  not  less  than  X80,000,  exceeding 
five  times  tho  rent  of  the  thirty  thousand  acres  of  Hebridean  arable 
land. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Spanish  barilla  and  other  substi- 
tutes, kelp  fell  in  price  from  two-thirds  to  one-third  of  the  former 
average,  but  as  it  is  manufactured  at  a  cost  only  of  from  X3  to 
£4  per  ton,  it  is  still  produced  in  the  Hebrides,  and  .along  the 
West  OoMt  of  Scotland. 

Mr  Macleod,  the  late  proprietor  of  Harris,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Glenelg,  then  Secretary  of  State,  dated  April  10th,  1829,  says : — 
"  The  production  of  and  manufacture  of  kelp,  which  has  existed 
more  than  200  years,  had  for  a  great  length  of  time  received  a 
vigilant  and  special  protection  against  the  articles  of  foreign  or 
British  growth  or  manufacture,  which  compete  with  it  in  the 
market,  namely,  barilla,  pot  and  pearl  ash,  and  black  ash,  the  last 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  salt,  effected  chiefly  by 
the  use  of  foreign  sulphur,  which  sulphur  forms  three-fourths  of 
the  value  of  the  manufactured  alkali." 

Up  to  the  year  1822,  considerable  duties  were  leviable  on  all 
the  commodities  just  enumerated,  but  in  that  year  the  duty  on  salt 
was  lowered  from  15s.  to  2s.  a  bushel.  Shortly  afterwards  the  im- 
post on  barilla  was  considerably  reduced.  This  measure  was 
quickly  succeeded  by  a  repeal  of  the  remainder  of  the  salt  duties 
(duties  which  had  lasted  more  than  130  years),  and  of  the  duty  on 
alkali  made  from  salt.  Close  upon  this  followed  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  duty  on  pot  and  pearl  ash,  and  an  entire  removal  of 
that  on  ashes  from  Canada,  and  this  last  step  was  accompanied  by  a 
diminution  in  the  duty  on  foreign  sulphur  from  £15  to  10s.  a  ton. 
Such  IB  the  succession  of  the  measures  which  now  threatens  the 
total  extinction  of  the  kelp  manufacture,  and  with  it  (in  reference 
to  Scotland  alone)  the  ruin  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  the 
Hebrides  and  on  the  West  Coast,  the  most  serious  injury  to  all 
descriptions  of  annuitants  on  kelp  estates,  and  the  destitution  of  a 
population  of  more  than  50,000  souls.  Mr  fiowie,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Emigration  in  Februaiy  1871,  says 
— ''  I  know  one  estate  where  formerly  1 100  tons  of  kelp  were  manu- 
factured annually,  another  where  1200  tons  were  manufactured 
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annuallj;  and  assuming  that  the  price  got  at  market  was  only 
£15  a  ton,  taking  the  expense  of  manufacturing  and  conveying  to 
market  at  £3,  we  had  there  a  profit  of  £12  a  ton ;  so  in  Uie  one 
case  we  should  have  a  profit  to  the  proprietors  of  £13,200  a  year, 
and  in  the  other  case  a  profit  of  £14,400,  and  this  independent  of 
the  land  rental.  But  the  whole  of  that  kelp  rental  has  vanished, 
the  proprietors  are  reduced  to  their  nominal  land  rental,  and 
while  so  reduced  to  their  land  rental  they  have  thrown  upon  their 
hands  a  large  surplus  population,  whom  they  cannot  assist^  and 
for  whom  they  have  not  the  means  of  employment." 

The  mode  of  manufacturing  kelp  I  shall  describe,  as  it  is, 
though  often  referred  to,  little  known  beyond  the  shores  where  it 
is  collected  and  manufactured. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  sight  on  a  fine  summer  day  to  see  the 
little  groups  of  busy  men  and  women  along  the  shores  collecting 
and  keeping  alight  the  dried  sea  weed,  and  the  smoke  rising  high 
in  the  air,  or  drifting  in  picturesque  clouds  across  the  hillocks,  forms 
a  sight  to  be  long  remembered,  whilst  the  odour  of  iodine  strongly 
taints  the  air,  and  the  pungent  flavour  is  not  unpleasing. 

About  the  year  1862  the  British  Sea  Weed  Company,  Limited, 
built  chemical  works  at  Dalmuir,  near  Glasgow,  and  took  a  lease 
of  the  North  Uist  shores  from  Sir  John  Orde,  paying  as  a  Royalty 
£1000  a  year,  for  the  right  of  getting  all  the  kelp  made  on  the 
North  Uist  shores. 

In  1865  over  1200  tons  were  made  in  North  Uist  and  shipped 
to  Glasgow ;  the  price  paid  to  crofters  and  cottars  was  from  35& 
to  63s.  per  ton.  For  the  following  eight  years  the  average  amount 
of  kelp  made  in  North  Uist  was  about  900  tons. 

On  the  east  side  of  North  Uist  there  is  a  number  of  bays 
and  islands,  round  which  a  great  quantity  of  what  they  call  cut  or 
black  sea  weed  grows  on  the  inshore  rocks  and  stones. 

The  weed  is  cut  once  in  three  years,  that  is  to  say,  the  part  of 
shore  cut  this  year  will  not  be  cut  again  for  three  years,  so  m 
to  allow  the  weed  to  grow  to  a  full  ripe  crop. 

The  crofbers  and  cottars  remove  from  their  homes  to  the  stores 
of  these  bays  and  islands  and  live  in  sheilings  during  kelp  making 
generally  from  15th  June  till  15th  August. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  roof  the  old  shelling  and  make 
it  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  from  four  to  six  people  to  live  in 
for  two  months.  When  the  tide  is  out,  the  weed  is  cut  from  the 
rocks  and  stones  with  a  common  com  hook;  they  take  a  heather 
rope  and  warp  it  all  round  with  sea  weed,  and  stretch  it  outside 
where  they  are  cutting  the  sea  weed.     When  the  tide  comes  in, 
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)  rope  and  aea  weed  float,  and  at  high  water  they  drag  at  both 
U  of  the  rope  and  pull  it  ashore,  with  the  sea  weed  enclofied,  as 
mon  fishers  do  when  dragging  for  salmon  in  the  River  Ness. 

When  the  tide  goes  back  from  the  weed  that  is  thus  taken 
K>re,  the  weed  is  put  into  creels  on  horses'  backs,  and  sometimes 
men  and  women's  backs,  and  spread  on  the  grass  to  dry,  and 
ated  as  hay  is  treated,  until  it  is  dry  enough  to  bum. 

When  ready  for  burning,  say  a  quantity  to  make  a  ton  of 
Ip,  a  trench  is  formed,  which  is  called  a  kiln,  12  to  24  feet,  by  2 
t  6  inches  by  2  feet  deep,  the  sides  and  ends  formed  with  stones, 
\  bottom  having  a  layer  of  turf.  The  weed  is  set  abuming  by  a 
Je  straw  or  heather;  the  weed  has  to  be  kept  on  constantly  to 
sp  down  the  flame  as  much  as  possible,  and  exclude  the  air  from 
)  burning  mass  inside. 

The  heat  is  intense  during  the  four  to  eight  hours'  burning, 
m  and  women  do  the  burning ;  some  women  are  better  burners 
in  men.  When  the  kiln  is  full  of  burning  sea  weed,  two  or 
■ee  strong  men  rake,  mix  and  pound  the  whole  mass  together 
bh  iron  clubs,  having  long  handles.  When  this  is  done,  the 
n  is  covered  over  wiUi  sea  weed  and  stones  to  keep  the  kelp 
jr.  In  twenty-four  hours,  although  still  hot,  it  can  be  broken 
4>  large  lumps  and  shipped,  if  a  vessel  is  waiting.  The  kelp 
weighed  by  the  kelp  officer  on  board  the  ship,  22^  cwt.  to  the 
1.  This  extra  2\  cwt.  is  put  on  for  stones,  sand,  or  gravel, 
lich  sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  kelp,  and  not  always 
known  to  the  helper,  especially  in  Ireland;  lately  20  cwt.  per 
1  is  the  rule. 

DrifD  or  red  weed  comes  <ishore  on  the  west  or  Atlantic  side 
the  Islands,  during  the  whole  year.  In  winter  the  farmers  and 
>fter8  use  it  for  manuring  their  land,  from  June  till  October, 
is  made  into  kelp,  when  there  is  demand  for  it  During  the 
t  five  years  there  has  been  little  demand  for  kelp. 

The  red  weed  is  50  per  cent,  more  valuable  than  the  cut  weed 
'  producing  Bromide  of  Potassium,  Iodine,  Iodide,  Potash, 
Its,  &c.,  &c. 

The  best  red  weed  kelp  will  produce  20  lbs.  of  Iodine  per  ton, 
li  or  black  weed  from  3  to  8  lbs. 

The  principal  places  where  kelp  is  now  got  from  is — Donegal, 
go,  Galway,  and  Clare,  in  Ireland  ;  Orkney,  North  and  South 
st^  Barra,  and  Tyree.  There  is  no  cut  weed  kelp  made  in  Ire- 
id,  all  being  dnft.  The  price  in  Ireland  is  from  £4  to  £2 
r  ton. 

Ropis.— I  shall  now  refer  to  a  few  specimens  of  native  ingen* 
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uity — specimens  of  which,  by  the  kindness  of  a  few  friends,  I  am 
able  to  show  you.  The  first  is  a  specimen  of  rope  made  from  the 
long  fibrous  roots  of  the  bog  fir  which  grow  in  the  bogs.  The  gentle- 
man, Mr  Robertson  of  Portree,  who  piocured  it  for  me,  said  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  it  one  day  by  observing  that,  when  a 
boat  from  Rona,  moored  by  it,  at  the  Portree  Pier,  was  blown  away 
by  the  wind,  the  rope  never  sank,  like  a  manilla  rope,  but  floated 
by  its  own  buoyancy.  These  ropes  possess  great  strength,  and  are 
thoroughly  serviceable.  The  root  is  split  up  into  long  thread-like 
fibres,  and  then  spun  like  ordinary  hemp,  and  might  readily  be 
misUdcen  at  first  sight  for  a  manilla  rope. 

Looks. — By  the  kindness  of  Mr  L.  Ross,  Portree,  I  am  able  to 
show  you  two  specimens  of  old-fashioned  locks,  which]are  exceedingly 
ingenious,  and  possess  tumblers  and  all  the  leading  features  of  a 
patent  tumbler  lock.  I  tried  to  get  an  old  lock,  but  they  ara  not 
to  be  had,  but  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  mechaiiic 
who  could  make  them.  These  locks  are  in  common  use  in  St 
Kilda,  and  I  found  them  on  all  the  bams  and  byres,  though  of  less 
perfect  construction  than  the  specimen  shown. 

Clocks. — The  next  is  a  wooden  dock  made  entirely  of  beech- 
wood;  all  the  wheels  and  cogs  are  of  wood,  except  where  for  axles 
and  escapement  a  small  amount  of  steel  and  brass  are  introduced, 
and  these  seem  to  be  bits  of  ordinary  stocking  wire. 

It  has  been  kindly  lent  me  by  Mr  William  Sutherland,  of 
LochcaiTon,  and  he  says  it  belonged  to  his  great-grandmother,  and 
was  brought  by  her  from  Fairburn,  in  the  parish  of  Urray.  He 
says — *'  I  remember  the  dock  very  well  in  my  father's  house.  It 
kept  excellent  time.  It  had  a  dial  of  wood,  also  hour  and  minute 
hands  of  carved  wood.  The  clock  must  be  at  least  150  years  old. 
If  I  had  taken  an  interest  in  it  when  a  boy,  I  might  have  found 
out  the  maker's  name." 

Brogues.  —The  making  of  brogues  was  a  matter  of  some 
importance,  and  it  was  not  unusual  before  starting  on  a  journey 
to  sit  down  and  make  the  brogues.  These  were  simply  rough 
leather  uppers  sewed  to  the  soles  without  welts,  or  strips  of  leather 
which  in  our  modem  shoes  are  considered  necessary  for  attaching 
the  soles  to  the  upper  leather,  and  which  enables  the  shoemaker  to 
produce  the  elegant  and  highly-finished  articles  now  made. 

The  old  brogue  maker  began  by  sewing  the  sole  on  to  the 
upper  leather  (which  he  had  previously  shaped)  by  means  of  along 
thong  of  leather,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  he  turned  the  shoe, 
while  still  soft,  outside  in,  thus  concealing  the  sewing,  and  pro- 
ducing the  finished  article.     These  brogues  were  not  meant  to  be 
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watertight,  but  simply  aa  a  protection,  and  their  duration  was 
not  great. 

They  are  now  almost  extinct,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  specimen.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Macphail,  Glenmore,  Skye, 
and  Mr  J.  Macallum,  Fort- William,  for  the  specimen  now  shewn. 

A  still  more  primitive  kind  of  shoe  is  still  used  in  Shetland, 
namely,  the  "  rivelan."  It  is,  as  you  will  see,  a  piece  of  un tanned 
leather,  ^aken  while  still  flexible,  and  tied  round  to  the  shape  of 
the  foot,  and  then  allowed  to  harden.  A  lace  of  cord  is  then 
introduced  round  the  upper  edge,  and  so  the  shoe  is  held  on.  It 
is  a  curious  contrast  to  see  the  women  working  in  the  peat  bogs, 
one  half  of  them  clad  in  modem  Indiarubber  goloshes,  the  other 
half  in  native  rivelans.  The  specimens  shown  were  prepared,  and 
worn  into  shape  by  a  young  lady  at  Scalloway,  and  cost  me  2s  6d. 

The  people  in  the  outlying  districts  had  to  provide  themselves 
with  most  of  their  utensils,  and  neceasity  made  them  handy  and  ex- 
pert in  many  trades,  and  the  custom  still  obtains  of  assisting  the 
village  craftsman.  I  was  struck  with  this  in  Jura,  for  on  enter- 
ing one  of  the  cottages  I  saw  the  occupant  dropping  burning  peat 
through  a  small  hole  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter.  On  asking  what 
was  the  object  of  this,  I  was  informed  he  was  making  peat  char- 
coal. I  examined  the  process  and  found  that  1>elow  this  hole  was 
a  small  chamber  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  built  of  stones  about  20 
inches  deep,  and  covered  with  a  flat  stone  very  much  like  the  up- 
per stone  of  a  quern. 

The  peats  are  burned  to  a  red  heat  in  the  open  fire  and  then 
dropped  in  all  aglow  through  the  small  hole  referred  to,  and  when 
the  chamber  is  quite  full  sods  ai-e  placed  over  the  hole  to  exclude 
the  air,  and  so  the  charcoal  is  prepared.  Tliis  charcoal  is  used  by 
the  clachan  blacksmith,  and  is  said  to  greatly  improve  the  quality 
of  irorL  It  is  not  so  powerful  as  coal  but  answers  the  purpose  other- 
wise very  well.  The  arrangement  with  the  ^mith  is  peculiar. 
There  were  twelve  tenants  in  the  clachan  or  club  farm,  and  each 
pays  the  smith  1 5s.  per  annum  for  his  work,  the  smith  being 
bound  on  his  part  to  do  all  job>)ing  for  the  tenants.  The  crofters 
must  each  provide  and  bring  his  own  fuel,  blow  the  bellows  and 
work  the  forehammer. 

In  this  same  clachan,  I  saw  a  peculiar  kind  of  pigsty,  made 
by  building  a  hollow  peat  stack  against  the  gable  of  the  house  in 
the  autumn.  Into  this  hollow,  which  is  capable  of  accommodating 
three  pigs,  the  young  porkers  are  thrust  inside,  where  they  stay 
over  winter.  Meanwhile  the  stack  is  being  gradually  reduced,  and 
by  the  time  the  peat  is  consumed,  the  pigs  are  fit  for  the  market. 

27 
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Drinks. — Of  the  earlj  beverages  of  the  Highlanders  little  is 
known.  Whey  was  their  common  drink,  but  tradition  says  that 
a  kind  of  ale  was  made  from  the  heather,  a  punch  from  the  moun- 
tain ash,  and  mead  from  honey.  Boethius  says,—*'  Drinks  were 
distilled  from  thyme,  mint,  and  anise."  The  heather  ale  was  from 
the  tops  in  bloom,  which  contained  a  large  amount  of  honey,  being 
out,  steeped  and  boiled,  and  fermented.  Honey  was  also  boiled 
with  water,  and  fermented ;  and  though  it  is  often  said  the  art  is 
lost,  ''Nether-Lochaber"  told  me  he  had  seen  and  drunk  heather 
ale  in  Rannoch  as  late  as  1840.  While  a  liquor  is  got  by  tap- 
ping the  silver  birch — and  this  is  practised  at  the  present  time — -. 
it  is  sometimes  fortified  by  spirits,  and  when  kept  resembles  cider. 

The  i-oots  of  the  "  Orobus  Tuberosus,"  the  Ck>r-meil  or  CarmeL 
of  the  Highlanders,  was  used  for  chewing  to  remove  the  feeling  of. 
hunger,  and  a  fermented  liquor  was  also  made  from  it 

Wine  was  also  made  from  currant  and  elder  flower.  I  have 
tasted  some  red  currant  wine  over  60  years'  old,  ver^  good  and 
strong,  although  I  was  assured,  on  the  most  reliable  evidence,  no 
spirit  was  ever  put  into  it. 

I  had  written  an  account  of  whisky  as  known  to  the  ancients, 
but  I  find  that  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Dingwall,  has  so  fully  gone 
into  the  question  in  a  former  paper,  that  it  would  only  be  repeat- 
ing what  has  already  been  thoroughly  done  by  him.  I  shall, 
therefore,  content  myself  with  one  or  two  remarks  on  this  subject, 
as  applicable  to  Scotland  and  the  Highlands. 

Until  the  close  of  last  century  whisky  was  less  used  than 
rum  and  brandy,  which  were  landed  on  the  West  Coast,  and 
thence  conveyed  over  the  interior ;  indeed,  it  was  not  till  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  that  spirits  of  any  kind  were  so 
much  drunk  a^  ale,  which  was  formerly  the  universal  beverage. 

French  wines  and  brandy  succeeded  the  general  use  of  ales 
among  the  gentry. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  '^  Inverness  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  in  the 
art  and  practice  of  malting,  and  supplied  all  the  Northern  counties. 
One  half  of  the  aggregate  architecture  of  the  town  was  a  huge  and 
unsightly  agglomeration  of  malting  houses,  kilns  and  granaries, 
but  from  the  date  of  the  Revolution  onward,  this  trade  suffered  a 
gradual  decline ;  and  at  one  time  it  threatened  to  involve  the 
whole  interests  of  the  community  in  its  fall.  So  low  had  the 
times  sunk  even  at  the  date  of  the  Civil  War  of  1745-46,  that  it 
looked  almost  like  a  field  of  ruins  the  very  centre  of  it  contain- 
ing many  forsaken  and  dilapidated  houses" 
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Whisky  house  is  a  term,  till  recently,  almost  unknown  in 
Gaelic.  Public  houses  were  called  Tigh-leanna,  that  is  ale  houses, 
and  had  whisky  been  the  common  drink  of  two  hundred  years 
ago,  there  certainly  would  have  been  some  notice  taken  of  it  in 
the  laws  affecting  the  Highlands,  the  accounts  of  society  as 
it  then  evisted,  and  more  particularly  in  their  songs,  tales,  and  ac- 
counts of  convivial  meetings  which  have  come  down  to  us;  but 
there  is  no  such  thing,  while  the  allusion  to  ale  is  very  common. 
It  is  true  among  the  gentry  that  the  latter  three-fourths  of  the  last 
century  saw  a  marked  increase  of  the  use  of  French  wines,  and 
3ile  became  less  used. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  seek  and  find  the  causes  for  the  intro- 

luction  of  whisky  into  the  Highlands,  apart  from  Government 

mcouragement.      The  gradual  improvement  of  agricultui'e  pro- 

luced  more  grain,  particularly  barley,  than  was  required  for  the 

M>n8umption  of  the  country,  much  of  the  crops  were  reaped  in  a 

damp  and  unripe  state,  and  there  being  no  roads  it  could  not  be 

conveyed  to  the  Lowlands,  where  the  manufacture  of  whisky  was 

largely  carried  on,  in  a  state  such  as  to  enable  the  farmer  to  pay 

to  his  landloid  a  gradually  increasing  rent. 

By  Act  of  Parliament  the  Highland  district  was  marked  out 
by  an  arbitrary  and  imaginary  line  running  at  the  base  of  the 
Grampians.  North  of  this  area  no  distillation  was  allowed, 
except  from  stills  containing  500  gallons,  and  this,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  a  complete  interdict  against  the  use  of  barley  legally 
within  the  area,  as  thei-e  was  neither  consumption  for  the  grain 
nor  disposal  of  the  produce,  as  one  still  in  a  few  months  would 
have  worked  up  the  whole  crops.  However,  distillation  was  the 
easiest  way  of  disposing  of  it.  The  people  thus  were  forced  into 
illegal  distillation  in  order  that  they  might  use  their  crops,  keep 
credit  with  their  landlords,  and  acquire  the  more  expensive 
necessaries  for  their  families,  which  an  improving  state  of  society 
demanded. 

From  the  ill  judged  acts  of  the  Government  proceeded  illegal  dis- 
tillation, and  all  its  subordinate  results  to  the  people  in  the  country. 

We  must  distinguish  between  fermentation  and  distillation. 
Fermented  liquors  seem  to  have  been  known,  common  to  all  races, 
but  the  first  distinct  account  of  distillation,  was  spirit  distilled 
fi*om  wine  in  the  13th  century.  At  this  time  Raymond  Lully 
of  Majorca  regarded  it  as  an  emanation  from  the  divinity  newly 
revealed  to  man,  but  hidden  from  antiquity  because  the  human 
race  was  too  young  to  use  the  beverage.  The  discovery  was 
supposed  to  indicate  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  consumation 
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of  all  things.  The  liquor  was  called  aqua  vitse.  This  spirit  was 
imported  into  this  country  soon  after,  and  its  manufacture  encour- 
aged by  Government,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  large  export  of 
money  for  French  and  Dutch  spirits,  and  in  1695  the  Scottish 
Parliament  forbade  the  use  of  rum  -as  interfering  with  the  "  Con- 
sumpt  of  strong  watei*s  made  of  malt,"  and  because  "  the  article 
(rum)  was  rather  a  drug  than  a  liquor,  and  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  all  who  drank  it." 

The  common  drink  of  the  people  till  about  1725  was  a  light 
ale,  which  sold  in  pints  (equal  to  two  F^nglish  quarts),  for  2d.,  and 
hence  the  name  "  twopenny."  At  this  time  6d.  per  bushel  of  a 
malt  tax  was  imposed,  and  the  Edinburgh  brewers  struck,  and  a 
riot  took  place.  The  "  twopenny  "  grew  scarce,  and  several  of  the 
brewers  were  incarcerated  in  the  Canongate  Tolbooth,  for  not 
exerting  themselves  to  continue  the  trade  of  brewing.  Fortun- 
ately they  thought  better  of  it  and  resumed  work.  ': 

In  Inverness,  from  1730  till  1760,  the  price  of  wine  was, 
for  claret,  sbeiTy,  and  port  14s.  to  20s.  per  dozen. 

Smuggled  brandy,  claret,  and  tea  were  common,  but  in  1744  -; 
the  Town  Council  entered  strong  protests  against  them,  as,  £hey 
said,  "  they  threatened  to  destroy  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
people,"  and  the  Councillors  bound  themselves  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  these  "  extravagant  and  pernicious  commodities  in  their 
own  families." 

In  1761,  a  Dutch  merchantman  of  250  tons,  loaded  with 
wines,  brandy,  spices,  iron,  and  salt  was  cast  ashore  on  the  coast 
of  Strathnaver ;  all  the  countiy  flocked  round,  and  not  knowing 
the  strength  ot  brandy  and  such  foreign  liquor,  drank  to  excess  of 
it,  and  it  is  said  that  this  very  ship's  lading  debauched  Caithness 
and  Strathnaver  to  that  degree  that  very  many  lost  their  lives 
through  their  immoderation  (see  CD. A.  Annals,  page  103). 

In  1652  a  representation  to  Queen  Mary  was  made  regarding 
the  poverty  of  the  Presbytrrian  Clergy.  They  Ray  "  Most  of  them 
led  a  beggar's  life ;"  and  in  the  prooeedings  of  the  General  As- 
sembly 1576,  they  were  compelled  to  eke  out  their  stipends  by 
selling  ale,  and  the  question  formally  put  was,  "  Whether  a  mini- 
ster or  reader  may  tap  ale,  beer,  or  wine,  and  keep  an  open 
tavern  1"  to  which  it  was  answered,  **  Any  minister  or  reader  that 
taps  ale,  or  beer,  or  wine,  and  keeps  an  open  tavern,  should  be 
exhorted  by  the  Commissioners  to  keep  decorum." 

In  the  Glasgow  Town  Accounts  whisky  figures  as  early  as 
1573,  under  the  name  of  aqua  vitse,  the  quart  being  charged  at 
24s.,  as  **  The  Magistrates  and  divers  honest  men "  did  occasion- 
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allj  treat  themselves  to  a  dijune,  but  this  was  after  the  comple- 
tion of  some  public  business,  tending  to  the  honour  and  profit  of 
the  common  weal. 

In  1697  claret  sold  at  lOd.  the  mntchkin. 

In  1720  the  Edinburgh  prices  were:-— Neat  claret,  lOd.  ; 
strong  claret.  Is.  3d.  ;  and  white  wine,  Is.  per  bottle. 

It  has  been  said  no  record  exists  of  a  home  manufacture  of 
whisky  till  1708,  but  this  does  uot  seem  quite  correct,  and 
Inverness  seems  to  have  been  well  a-head  of  the  times,  for  in  the 
Town  Council  books  of  1650,  the  Council  ordered  three  gallons  of 
the  best  aqua  vitas  to  be  distilled,  and  six  pairs  of  the  best  white 
plaids  to  be  made  and  sent  South,  to  be  bestowed,  by  the  Town's 
Commissioner  in  Parliament,  on  such  as  he  may  think  proper. 

An  amusing  oouversation  is  recorded  between  Dr  Johnson 
and  BoBwell,  when  in  Skye,  regarding  the  drink  of  the  Scots. 
Johnson  asserted  ^*  That  they  (the  Scots)  had  hardly  any  trade, 
any  money,  or  any  elegance  before  the  Union.  We  have  taught 
you  (said  he)  and  will  do  the  same,  in  time,  to  all  barbarous 
nations."  Boswell  said — "  We  had  wine  before  the  Union." 
Johnson — ''No,  sir;  you  had  some  stuff,  the  refuse  of  France, 
which  would  not  make  you  drunk."  Boswell — "  I  assure  you,  sir, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness."  Johnson — "  No,  sir  ; 
there  were  people  who  died  of  dropsies,  which  they  contracted, 
trying  to  get  drunk." 

In  1708  about  50,0(^0  gallons  of  whisky  were  produced,  and 
the  production  went  up  in  1 756  to  433,000  ^lons.  Shortly  after 
this  a  demand  for  Scotch  whisky  sprang  up  in  England,  and  in 
1776  an  import  duty  of  2s.  6d.  per  gallon  was  imposed  on  all  spirits 
sent  into  England.  Here,  I  think,  was  another  cause  of  smuggling, 
and  it  is  stated  by  a  recent  writer  that  in  that  year  300,000 
gallons  crossed  the  Border.  Of  course,  as  the  restrictions  on 
licensed  distillers  were  increased,  the  temptations  were  greater  to 
the  smuggler,  and  a  bill  was  passed  in  1823,  sanctioning  legal 
distillation  at  2s.  6d.  per  gallon,  the  Highland  proprietors  agree- 
ing to  put  down  illegal  manufactures.  Since  then  the  practice  has 
gradually  declined.  Though  we  speak  of  Highland  smuggling, 
it  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Highlands,  though  it  has 
lingered  there  longest ;  for  in  Edinburgh  in  1777  there  were  8 
licenced  stills,  and  about  800  unlicenced. 

Ferintosh  smuggling  was  well  known  and  long  practised  in 
the  district,  and  much  more  whisky  seemed  to  come  from  the  dis- 
net  than  could  well  be  made.  The  privilege  arose  from  the  losses 
sustained  by   the    Culloden    family    in    1689-90,    estimated   at 
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.£49,400.  6s.  8d.  Scot.  King  William  111.  gave  the  family, 
instead  of  money,  the  perpetual  privilege  of  distilling  fi:t)m  grain 
raised  on  the  estate  for  a  small  composition  in  lieu  of  excise. 
It  was  known  much  abroad,  and  one  author  says  it  produced  as 
much  whisky  as  all  Scotland  put  together,  and  the  licence  was 
withdrawn  in  1785,  and  a  compensation  of  £21,500  paid.  The 
greatest  sufferers  were  the  Dingwall  lawyers,  whose  business  and 
support  mainly  depended  on  defending  smugglers  and  redding 
quarrels  from  that  district. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  refer  at  length  to  all  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  Highlander,  and  his  various  devices  for  providing  for 
his  daily  wants.  The  merchant  and  commercial  traveller  provides 
him  with  cheaper  articles  if  not  so  good ;  but  I  think  his  life  has 
lost  much  of  it8  picturesqueness,  and  his  ingenuity  and '  ready- 
handedness  seems  in  a  large  measure  gone  or  in  abeyance.  In 
these  olden  times  tliere  was  ever  ready  at  hand  light,  agreeable 
tasks  to  fill  up  his  time.  His  long  evenings  were  taken  up  mak- 
ing his  brogues,  a  lock,  ropes,  fishing  tackle,  and  hunting  gear. 
Now  everything  is  purchased,  and  when  not  actually  engaged  in 
regular  employment,  the  Highlander  spends  his  time  in  idling 
about  his  dooi*s,  or  the  useless  and  delusive  task  of  discussing 
politics,  his  rights  and  his  wrongs,  which,  by  the  way,  in  my  ex- 
perience, he  knows  far  better  than  his  duties.  The  result  of  all 
this  is  that  the  Highlanders  of  the  West  Coast  do  little  for  their 
own  comfort,  and  it  is  consistent  with  my  own  knowledge  that  the 
amount  of  food  and  luxuries  brought  into  the  Islands  is  far  in 
excess  of  what  they  were  30  years  ago,  and  that  the  natives 
seem  to  make  less  use  of-  the  articles  ready  to  hand  than  they 
formerly  did.  For  instance,  a  Highlander  does  not  kill  his  pig 
and  cure  it  for  his  family,  using  all  the  portions  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  sells  it  cheap  and  imports  cured  hams 
at  a  high  rate.  He  does  not  use  his  poultry,  but  sells  all  his  eggs 
by  barter  to  little  merchants,  and  purchases  tea  and  sugar  and 
coffee  to  use  in  his  family  instead.  He  does  not  make  soup  and 
cook  the  shellfish  so  plentiful  on  the  coast,  but  exports  them  for, 
after  all,  a  small  return,  and  I  cannot  regard  it  as  a  good  sign  of 
the  times,  when  everything  is  imported  and  little  done  at  home. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  rope  made  of  the  moss  roots,  it 
was  a  substantial  article,  and  sufficiently  good  for  its  purpose,  and 
when  asked  why  he  did  not  always  make  and  use  such,  his  reply 
was,  "  Ach,  it's  too  much  bother,  we  can  buy  a  hemp  one  easier." 
No  doubt  this  is  true,  but  is  it  wise  ?  During  the  long  winter 
nights,  the  time  was\^  tdl\^\,  \^  profitably  occupied  by  these 
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home-mades,  but  I  fear  the  inolination  is  gone,  and  the  agitation 
which  has  been  carried  on  for  the  last  few  years  has  tended  much 
to  pat  a  stop  to  these  useful  and  economical  occupations. 

At  no  time  does  the  Highlander  ever  seem  to  have  had  great 
artistic  instincts,  one  seldom  sees  a  bit  of  ornamentation  or  carving, 
or  anj  attempt  at  drawing. 

Occasionally  the  handle  of  a  dirk  or  a  walking-stick  with  a 
big  crook  is  manufactured,  but  such  articles  of  artistic  merit  as  the 
Swiss  mountaineer  makes  in  the  long  winter  nights  in  his  Alpine 
village,  are  foreign  to  the  instincts  of  the  Highlander ;  not  that  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  are  altogether  wanting,  but  the  mind  has  been 
turned  from  it.  An  active,  roving  life  better  suits  the  Celt,  and 
the  precarious  life  of  a  fisherman,  in  lieu  of  the  hunter's,  pleases 
him  better  than  the  drudgery  of  agriculture  and  spade  labour,  and 
even  the  dangerous  and  risky  occupation  of  smuggling  has  greater 
charms  for  some  of  them  than  any  regular  employment  in  the  long 
winter  nights. 

I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  Scottish 
Highlander  wants  the  aptitude  for  adapting  himself  to  his  situa- 
tion, nor  the  capacity  of  turning  anything  he  requires  to  account 
I  have  shown  the  contrary  in  the  foregoing  notes ;  but  I  think 
the  cessation  of  home  work  and  home-made  appliances  has  rendered 
him  too  dependent  on  foreign  aid,  and  led  him  to  look  for 
outside  support,  when  he  ought  to  be  able  to  help  himself,  and 
to  turn  to  his  ust^s  and  comfort  much  that  lies  ready  to  hand,  and 
which  would  save  him  actual  outlay  of  money,  and  add  much  to 
his  comfort  and  pleasure. 

5th  May  1886. 

On  this  date  (being  the  concluding  meeting  of  the  Session), 
Paul  Liot  Bankes  of  lictterewe,  was  elected  a  life  member  of  the 
Society,  while  Alexander  Machardy,  chief  constable  of  Inverness- 
shire  ;  R.  J.  Macbeth,  42  Union  Street,  Inverness ;  Rev.  John 
Cameron,  R.C.,  Dornie,  Kintail ;  John  Eraser,  57  High  Street, 
Inverness;  and  Hugh  Bannerman,  213  Lord  Street,  Southport, 
were  elected  ordinary  members.  Thereafter,  the  Secretary  read 
the  following  paper  by  Mr  Alexander  Macpherson,  solicitor, 
Kingussie : — 

GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  OLD  ECCLESIASTICAL 
RECORDS  OF  BADENOCH. 

Pabt  I. 
In  these  times  of  never-ending  ecclesiastical  and  political 
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controversies  and  conflicts,  giving  rise  to  such  unrest  in  our  every- 
day life,  one  not  nnfrequently  bears  long-drawn  sighs  for  the 
**  Good  old  Times  "  to  which  no  particular  epoch  has  yet  been  posi- 
tively assigned.  Amid  the  microscopical  distinctions  so  unhappily 
prevailing  in  our  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  the  wranglings  and 
strife  of  rival  factions,  "  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind  " — to 
use  the  words  of  the  large-hearted  Christian  leader,  so  recently 
taken  from  us — **is  often  drowned  in  the  uproar  of  ecclesiastical 
passion."  It  would,  I  believe,  be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial 
results  in  our  religious  as  well  as  in  our  political  life  if,  combined 
with  the  "sweet  reasonableness"  and  large  tolerance  of  spirit 
which  so  pre-OTEinently  characterised  Principal  Tulloch,  we  had 
more  of  such  plain  honest  speaking  as  that  of  the  great  reformer, 
John  Knox,  who  learned,  as  he  himself  says,  "  to  call  wickedness 
by  its  own  terms — a  fig  a  fig ;  a  spade  a  spade."  But  the  so- 
called  "  March  of  Civilisation  "  has  changed  the  whole  current  of 
our  social  and  religious  life,  and  affected  the  spirit  of  the  age  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the 
most  orthodox  and  constitutional  Presbyterian  in  the  Highlands 
would  now  submit  to  the  administration  of  discipline  to  which,  in 
days  gone  by,  the  Kirk-Sessions  of  Badenoch,  without  respect  of 
persons,  so  rigorously  subjected  the  wandering  sheep  of  their 
flocks. 

Knox's  system  of  Church  discipline  has  been  described  as  a 
theocracy  of  such  an  almost  perfect  chai*acter,  that  under  it  the 
Kirk-Sessions  of  the  Church  looked  after  the  life  and  conduct  of 
their  parishioners  so  carefully  that  in  1650  Kirkton,  the  historian, 
was  able  to  say — "  No  scandalous  pei-son  could  live,  no  scandal 
could  be  concealed  in  all  Scotland,  so  stnct  a  correspondence  was 
there  between  the  Ministers  and  their  congregations.''  The  old 
Church  annals  of  Badenoch  contain  in  this  respect  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  to  which  the  Ministers  and  Elders  of  byegone 
times  in  the  Highlands  acted  as  ecclesiastical  detectives  in  the 
way  of  discovering  and  discouraging  **  the  works  of  darkness,"  and 
the  gleanings  which  follow  give  some  indicadon  of  the  remarkable 
powers  exercised  for  such  a  long  period  by  the  Courts  of  the  Church. 
These  gleanings  have  been  extracted  from  the  old  Kirk-Session 
Records  of  the  parishes  of  Kingussie,  Al  vie,  and  Laggan,  compris- 
ing the  whole  of  the  extensive  district,  distinguished  by  the  general 
appellation  of  Badenoch — so  long  held  and  despotically  ruled  by 
the  once  powerful  family  of  the  Comyns — extending  from  Corry- 
arrick  on  the  west,  to  Craigellachie,  near  Aviemore,  in  the  east— 
a  distance  of  about  forty-five  miles. 
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So  early  as  1597  a  deputation  appears  to  have  been  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  visit  the  northern  Highlands,  and  in 
a  report  subsequently  presented  by  the  deputation  to  the  Assembly, 
James  Melvin  (one  of  their  number)  states  as  the  results  of  his 
own  observations  in  the  wild  and  then  almost  inaccessible  district 
of  Badenoch.  *^  Indeid,  I  have  ever  sensyne  regrated  the  esteat 
of  our  HieUnds,  and  am  sure  gif  Chryst  war  pretched  amang 
them  they  wald  scham  monie  Lawland  professours '' — a  prediction 
which,  if  any  fearless,  ind«^pendent  member  of  the  '  *  Highland 
Host ''  would  venture,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  covenanting, 
trumpet-tongued  lady-friend  of  Norman  Macleod,  simply  to  ask 
certain  Lawland  "  Principals  as  well  as  Professours,"  to  Gang 
ower  the  fundamentals — might  probably  be  held  to  be  verified  even 
in  the  present  day. 

According  to  Shaw,  the  historian  of  "The  Province  of  Moray," 
Kingussie  was  a  parsonage  dedicated  to  St  Colum  (Columba),  and 
Insh  a  vicarage  dedicated  to  St  Ewan.  '^  How  early",  says 
Shaw,  **  these  parishes  were  united  1  find  not/'  Insh  was  erected 
as  a  Parliamentary  Church,  declared  to  be  a  quo'ad  sacra  parish 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1833,  and  erected  as  such  by  the  Court 
of  Teiiids  in  1 869.  The  village  of  Kingussie  occupies  the  precints  of 
the  ancient  Priory  founded  by  George,  Earl  of  Huntly  about  the  year 
1 490,  and  traces  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Monasteiy  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  old  Church-yard  behind  the  village.  "There  were,"  as  stated 
by  Shaw,  "  Chapels  at  Invert romie  and  Noid,  and  Brigida's  Chapel 
at  Benchar." 

The  existing  Records  of  the  Parish  of  Kingussie  and  Insh 
date  back  to  the  induction  of  the  Rev.  William  Blair  as  minister 
of  the  Parish  in  September  1724.  There  is  an  unfortunate  gap 
from  25th  June  1732,  to  15th  June  1746,  in  regard  to  which  there 
is  an  explanatory  memorandum  inserted  to  the  effect  "that  through 
the  frequent  changes  of  Session  Clerks,  many  confusions,  defects,  and 
disorders  have  happened  in  the  Minuts.  The  Minuts  in  Mr  John 
Macpherson's  time,  who  dyed  at  Aberdeen,  are  lost,  and  also  the 
Minuts  in  time  of  Mr  John  Grant,  schoolmaster  and  Session  Clerk." 
The  glimpseswhich  the  Kirk -Session  Records  furnish  of  the  religious 
and  social  state  of  the  Highlands  during  the  last  century,  are  such 
as  may,  after  all,  tend  to  make  the  sighs  for  the  so-called  "  Good 
old  Times"  less  deep,  and  render  us  somewhat  more  contented 
with  the  times  in  which  wo  now  live.  One  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  these  Records  is  the  burning  zeal  which  appears  to 
have  animated  the  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  time  in  ferreting 
Qut  and  chronicling  the  most  minute  particulars  bearing  upon  the 
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wanderings  of  the  erring  sheep  of  the  Kingussie  fold.  In  numer- 
ous instances  several  closely- written  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
narration  of  a  single  case  of  discipline.  Many  of  the  details  re- 
corded are  such  as  would  not  certainly  be  legarded  in  the  present 
day  as  tending  to  edification,  and  only  such  gleanings  are  given 
as  are  of  general  intei*est  in  the  way  of  illustrating  the  manners  and 
customs  pi*evailii)g  among  the  Highland  people,  down  in  the  case 
of  some  parishes  even  to  the  thii'd  or  fourth  decade  of  the  present 
century. 

It  would  appear  that  there  were  blcick  sheep  calling  for  the 
exercise  of  ecclesinstical  discipline  in  those  days  even  among  the 
*'  Ministers'  men."  At  the  Session  Meeting  on  21st  March  1725, 
^'  John  Macdonald,  in  Kingussie/'  was  appointed  to  make  "  public 
satisfaction "  for  drinking  a  whole  b'abbath  night  till  ten  o'clock 
next  morning,  and  *'  caballing  "  with  other  men  and  "some  women" 
in  the  Minister's  house,  '*the  Minister  being  that  day  in  the  parish 
of  Insh."  Apparently  the  too-trustful  Minister  had  in  his  tempor- 
ary absence,  left  all  his  belongings  under  John's  charge,  and  the 
'*  caballers,"  it  is  recorded,  not  only  consumed  pU  the  aquavitae  in 
the  Ministers  house  "  at  ye  time,"  but  albo  '*  four  pints  aqua^itie, 
carried  out  of  William  Frasers  house."  John  maintained  that 
**  they  had  but  three  chapins  aquavitie,'*  and  boldly  defended  *'  the 
innoconcy  of  their  meeting  by  their  not  being  dirunk  as  he  alledges." 
Proving  anything  but  obsequious  to  the  appointment  of  the  Ses- 
sion, John,  as  "  the  ringleader  of  the  cabal,"  was  solemnly  referred 
to  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds  for  contumacy.  The  IVesbytery 
in  turn  remitted  him  back  to  the  Session,  *^  to  satisfie  according  to 
their  appointment,  otherwise  be  charged  before  the  Comissary  and 
be  punished  in  his  Person  and  Goods,  in  case  of  not  satisfying  for 
his  prophanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  insnanng  oyrs  forsaid  to 
ye  same  sin."  The  crest-fallen  John  had  perforce  no  escape  for  it 
in  the  end,  but  humbly  to  stand  before  the  congr^ation  and  be 
"  severly  rebuked  for  his  wickedness." 

Here  is  a  singular  enactment  by  the  Kingussie  Session  aneDt 
"  Pennie  Weddings,"  which"  appear  to  have  been  prevalent  in 
Badenoch  down  even  to  within  living  memory  : — 

^^  April  Ath  1725. — The  Session  enacts  that  nocoupplebe  matri- 
monially contracted  within  the  united  parishes  of  Kingussie  and 
Insh  till  they  give  in  into  the  hands  of  the  Session  Clerk  3  lbs. 
Scots  or  a  white  plaid,  or  any  other  like  pennieworth,  worth  3  lbs. 
Scots  as  pledge  that  they  should  not  have  pennie  weddings,  other 
wise  to  forfite  their  pledges  if  they  resile." 

A  few  months  later  it  is  recorded  that  *'  Malcolm  Bain  io 
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Milntown  of  Kingussie  *'  was  delated  and  rebuked  for  a  "  manifest 
breach  of  the  Lord's  day,  by  selling  shoes  on  that  day  to  some  who 
came  to  his  house."  Under  date  3ist  May  1726,  there  is  an  entry 
to  the  effect  that  the  Session  had  **  debursed^  to  Alex.  Glass  Mertin, 
Kingussie,  228.  Scots  for  tobaco  which  be  gave  to  millers  for 
gathering  meal  to  the  orphan  at  their  milns,  and  this  by  command 
of  the  Minister."  The  next  extract  is  instructive,  as  indicating 
the  starving  process  to  which  the  Revenue  Authorities  of  the  time 
resorted  in  the  way  of  i-ecovering  "debts  of  excise": — 

"May  29th,  1726.— The  case  of  Lachlan  Roy  in  Ruthven 
being  represented  to  the  Session,  they  find  he  is  an  object  of 
charity,  and  for  present  at  Inverness  in  pri.son  for  his  Debt  of 
Rxcise,  in  a  starving  condition,  having  nothing  to  support  him  for 
his  present  relief.  Therefore  appoint  twenty  sh.  IScots  be  sent 
him,  which  was  done  accordingly." 

The  prison  discipline  to  which  the  poverty-stncken  Lachlan 
was  so  callously  subjected  in  the  Highland  Capital  appears  to  hare 
not  only  transformed  the  unfortunate  man  himself  into  an  aban- 
doned and  hardened  criminal,  but  to  have  grievously  affected  his 
marital  belongings.  Some  months  later  it  is  recorded  that  the 
Session  "  understand  that  Lachlan  Roy  in  Ruthven,  his  wife  and 
daughter,  have  been  banisht  out  of  Ruthven  upon  account  of  yr 
abominable  practices,  such  as  thieving  and  whoring,  and  yt  they 
are  gone  out  of  the  Parish." 

Under  date  July  1726,  we  come  upon  the  first  of  numerous 
similar  entries,  exhibiting  a  most  deplorable  picture  of  the  pollu- 
tion with  which  Badenoch  was  impregnated  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Barracks  at  Ruthven,  built  by  the  Government  of  the  day  a 
few  years  after  the  Rising  of  1715,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Castle  of 
the  Comyns.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention,  in  passing,  that  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Barracks  stood  the  village  of 
Ruthven,  which,  for  many  years  previously,  was  distinguished  as 
possessing  the  only  school  of  importance  from  "  Speymouth  to 
Lorn."  Here  in  1738  was  bom  James  Macpherson,  the  celebi-at^d 
translator  of  Ossian's  poems,  where,  for  some  years  after  finishing 
his  studies  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  he  filled  the  honourable 
position  of  parochial  schoolmaster.  The  site  of  the  old  village  is 
now  indicated  by  the  farm-house  of  the  same  name.  The  Kingussie 
Session  could  not  apparently  see  their  way  to  extirpate  the  rowdy 
Lowland  garrison  bodily,  but  they  did  not  hesitate,  as  the  follow- 
ing extract  shows,  to  adopt  the  most  summary  measures  to  have 
the  utterly  abandoned  and  disreputable  followers  of  the  alien  Red- 
Qoats  banished  out  of  i^he  district ; — 
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''July  \Othy  1726. — The  Session  understanding  yt  yr  are  a 
great  many  stragglers  and  vagabonds  come  into  this  Parish  with- 
out testimonials,  as  also  a  great  many  dissolute  and  unmarried 
women  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  commonly  follow 
the  soldiers  at  the  Barrack  of  Ruthven,  and  are  sheltered  in  some 
houses  in  the  Parish,  where  they  and  the  soldiers  have  frequent 
mettings,  and  very  often  upon  the  Lord's  day,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  religion,  and  profanation  of  ye  Sabbath  :  Therefore  the  Session 
think  it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Civil  Judge  that  all  such  as 
shelter  such  women  and  vagabonds  shall  be  condignly  punished, 
and  fined  in  twenty  pounds  Scots  toties  quoties,  and  this  to  be  in- 
timated from  the  Pulpit." 

A  week  later  the  Decreet  of  the  Bailie  is  referred  to  as 
follows : — 

*'Jidy  17 th,  1726. — This  day  it  is  informed  yt  the  Session 
had  applied  to  the  Bedllie,  in  pursuance  of  a  former  resolution 
anent  vagabonds  and  strangers  coming  into  the  Parish  without 
testimonials,  and  that  the  Baillie  hath  passed  a  Decreet  of  ten 
pounds  Scots  toties  quoties  agt  all  person  or  persons  that  shall 
harbour  such  vagabonds  for  three  nights  successively,  which  Act 
was  this  day  intimated  from  the  Pulpit  that  none  pretend  ignor- 
ance." 

We  have  next  the  complaint  of  an  alien  settler  at  Ruthven, 
against  his  Highland  Janet,  who  had — probably  from  incompati- 
bility of  temper — failed  "  to  do  him  ye  duties  of  a  married  wife." — 

''September  25«/4,  1726.— This  day  Donald  Rotson,  in  Ruth- 
ven, compeared  l>efore  the  Session,  and  gave  in  a  cbmplaint  before 
the  Session  against  Janet  Grant,  his  married  wife,  showing  yt  ye 
said  Janet  hath  deserted  him  some  time  ago,  and  that  he  cannot 
prevaile  with  her  to  return  to  him,  or  to  do  him  ye  duties  of  a 
married  wife,  and  entreats  the  Session  would  summond  her  before 
them,  and  prevaile  with  her  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  or  els  give  a 
reason  why  she  will  not.  The  Session,  considering  yt  ye  course 
that  said  Janet  has  taken  is  a  manifest  perjury  and  breach  of  her 
marriage  vows,  and  yrfor  is  ground  of  scandal  and  offence,  do 
appoint  her  to  be  summond  to  next  Session  ;  meantime,  that  the 
Minister  and  Donald  M*Pherson,  of  Culinlin,  converse  with  her  yr 
anent  and  make  report." 

It  is  subsequently  recorded  that  the  rebellious  Janet  was 
ultimately  persuaded  by  the  Session  to  return  to  her  disconsolate 
Donald.  Alas,  however,  for  the  vanity  of  Donald's  wishes ! 
I^  early  six  years  later  the  long-suffering  mortal  appeared  before 
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the  Session,  and  gave  in  a  petition,  showing  that  the  faithless 
Janet  hai  ''deserted  him  these  five  years  past,  not  knowing  qr 
she  is.''  Poor  Donald's  patience  had  apparently  hecome  quite 
exhausted,  and  he  beseeches  the  Session  ''  that  he  might  have 
liberty  to  marry  anoyr."  The  Session  considered  the  case  of 
such  an  intricate  nature,  that  we  are  told  they  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Presbytery,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  whether 
Donald  subsequently  obtained  the  ''  liberty  "  he  so  ardently  desired. 
Here  is  one  of  many  similar  entries  of  '*  grievous  scandals  " 
and  "  breach  of  Sabbath  ": — 

^^Jvly  9^A,  1727. — The  Session  do  find  the  following  account 
to  be  true  aiid  genuine,  namely,  that  upon  the  eleventh  of  June, 
being  the  Lord's  day,  it  happened  that  Alister  Roy,  in  Croft's 
sheep,  had  run  into  Donald  Ban,  in  Dell  of  Killiehuntly's  com, 
and  Donald  JBan's  wife  hastening  to  take  ym  away  in  order  to 
house  them,  Alister  Roy's  wife  and  daughter  came  and  took  them 
away  by  force,  qrupon  the  said  Marjorie  craved  a  pledge  qch  was 
refused,  and  then  she  went  and  took  away  a  door  as  pledge  hrevi 
mcmu  ;  then  Alister  Roy's  wife  and  daughter  took  hold  of  her  and 
pulled  and  tore  ye  linnens  ofi*  her  head,  and  gave  her  several 
scandalous  names,  upon  qch  Donald  Ban  came  out  and  attacked 
the  said  Alister,  and  had  some  blows  with  hands  and  feet, 
hvnc  indeJ* 

In  a  subsequent  minute  we  find  a  **  John  M 'Lawrence  and 
James  Robertson  in  Brae-Ruthven"  delated  for  being  both  drunk 
on  the  Lord's  day.  <.>n  their  way  home  after  attending  Divine 
service,  it  is  recorded  that  they  "  did  struggle  with  one  anoyr,  and 
had  blows  kino  inde,  and  were  gi-appling  when  the  said  John  Mac- 
pherson  came  upon  ym,  who  separated  them.  It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served yt  said  John  M 'Lawrence  had  creels  carrying  on  his  back  on 
the  Lord's  day.  The  Session  do  find  that  these  persons  have  been 
guilt^  of  drunkenness  and  breach  of  Sabbath,  appoint  that  both 
parties  citand  before  the  congregation  next  Lord's  day  and  be 
severely  rebuked  for  the  said  scandal." 

Here  is  an  extract  giving,  it  is  believed,  a  fair  indication  of 
the  lamentable  state  at  the  time  of  a  large  number  of  the  Church 
Buildings  throughout  the  Highlands  — 

**  ^tovember  19<A,  1727. — The  Session  considering  that  the 
commons  in. this  Paiish,  with  beggars  and  others  out  of  the  Parish, 
do  commonly  burie  within  the  Church  of  Kingussie  so  that  the 
floor  of  the  Church  is  oppressed  with  dead  bodies,  and  of  late  un- 
ripe bodies  have  been  raised  out  of  their  graves  to  give  place  to 
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others  for  want  of  room  qch  frequently  occasions  an  intolerable 
and  unwholesome  smell  in  the  Congregation,  and  may  have  very 
bad  effects  on  the  people  while  attending  Divine  woi-ship.  The 
Session  do  refer  the  consideration  yrof  to  the  Pbty  entreating  they 
may  put  a  stop  to  such  a  bade  practice." 

The  fiddling  propensities  of  the  Badenoch  people  of  the  time 
appear  to  have  been  altogether  irrepressible,  and  to  have,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  greatly  exercised  the  reforming  zeal  of  the 
Kingussie  Session.  Here  is  one  of  numerous  entries  of  what  the 
Session  term  "  heathenish  practices  "  at  Leickwakes — 

March  XOih^  1728. — This  day  were  called  John  Campbell,  in 
Rinvonigag,  John  M^Edward,  in  Knockichican,  and  Donald 
M^Alvea,  in  Killiehuntly,  and  only  compeared  John  M 'Edward, 
who  confessed  that  he  had  a  tiddler  in  his  house  at  the  Leickwake 
of  a  dead  person,  but  said  he  did  not  think  it  a  sin,  it  being  so  long 
a  custome  in  this  couiitry.  The  Session  finding  that  it  is  not  easie 
to  rout  out  so  prevailing  a  custome,  do  agree  that  for  the  more 
effectual  discouraging  such  a  heathenish  practice,  the  Minister  re- 
present from  the  Pulpit  how  undecent  and  unbecoming  to  the 
designs  of  ye  Christian  religion  such  an  abuse  is,  they  all  appoint 
that  the  civil  Judge  be  applied  for  suppressing  the  same." 

The  result  of  the  application  to  the  Civil  Judge  is  recorded  a 
few  days  later  as  follows  : — 

"  Ma/rch  \lth,  1728.— This  day  the  Minister  read  from  the 
pulpit  an  Act  of  the  Court,  enacting  and  ordaining  that  all  fiddlers 
playing  at  any  Leickwakes  in  time  coming  shall  pay  to  James 
Gordon,  Procurator-Fiscal  of  Court,  five  pounds  Scots  for  each 
contravention,  and  each  person  who  calls  or  entertains  them  in 
their  families  shall  pay  to  the  said  James  Gordon  twenty  pounds 
Scots  for  each  contravention,  and  the  said  James  Gordon  is  hereby 
empowered  to  seize  any  fiddlers  so  playing  at  Leickwakes,  aad  to 
secure  ym  until  they  pay  their  fines,  and  find  caution  they  shall 
not  play  at  Leickwakes  in  time  coming.'' 

The  watchful  Session  appear  to  have  been  fully  alive  to  the 
possible  danger  of  allowing  unaccredited  interlopers  to  settle  in  the 
Parish.  In  one  of  their  minutes,  an  "  Angus  M*Intire,  now  in 
Coirarnisdel  " — even  although  a  "  Mac  "  and  presumably  a  High- 
lander— is  peremptorily  summoned  to  ajipear  before  them  to  "  give 
an  account  of  himself,  as  a  stranger  come  into  the  Parish  without 
a  testimonial." 

In  the  next  extract  we  have  an  enactment  directed  against 
matrimonial  contracts  on  the  Saturdays  : — 
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*' December  Sth,  1728.— The  Session  finding  that  it  is  a 
common  practice  for  people  to  contract  in  order  to  matrimony  upon 
the  SaturdajSy  by  which  they  frequently  sit  up  in  Change-houses, 
and  incroach  upon  the  Ix)rd'8  day.  The  Session  do  enact  yt  none 
ahall  be  contracted  upon  the  Saturdays  ¥rithin  this  Parish  in  time 
coming,  and  that  this  may  be  intimated  from  the  Pulpit,  that  none 
pretend  ignorance." 

In  the  following  year,  it  is  recorded  that  **  Mary  Kennedy  in 
Benchar,  while  being  reproved  for  her  sin,  uttered  several  foolish 
and  impertinent  expressions."  Mary  appears  to  have  been  a 
regular  Jezebd,  and  we  are  told  that  she  **  gave  such  great  offence  " 
that  she  was  there  and  then  bodily  "  seized  "  by  the  redoubtable 
Ki^k- officer,  brought  before  the  Session,  and  sentenced  *'  to  stand 
in  sackloath  next  Lord's  day  and  be  rebuked." 

In  the  beginning  of  1729  we  come  upon  an  entry,  indicating 
the  extent  to  which  the  Kingussie  Session  had  anticipated  the 
famous  Forbes  Mackenzie  by  at  least  a  century  and  a  half ! 

"  ./onwary  6<A,  1729. — Kenneth  Macpherson,  changekeeper, 
in  Balnespick,  compearing  was  examined  anent  his  entertaining 
severals  in  his  house  upon  the  Lord's  Day,  and  found  he  was 
guilty  of  the  forsaid  abuse,  and  likewise  yt  it  has  been  a  pre- 
vailing custome  in  the  Parish  for  people  to  assemble  together  in 
Taverns,  especially  after  divine  service,  to  remain  till  late  at  night. 
The  Session  for  preventing  such  an  abuse  do  enact  yt  all  change- 
keepers  within  the  Parish  be  henceforth  discharged  from  giving 
to  any  person  yt  may  frequent  yr  houses  on  the  day  forsaid  above 
a  chapine  a  piece  as  they  shall  be  answerable." 

With  all  the  zeal  of  the  Session  what  strikes  one  as  remarkable 
is  that  if  the  delinquents  contined  themselves  to  the  moderate  (?) 
allowance  of  "  a  chapine  a  piece  "  on  the  **  Sabbath  "  they  might 
apparently,  without  any  fear  of  being  subjected  to  the  punishment 
of  standing  in  the  '*  pubiick  place  of  repentance,"  indulge  to  their 
heart's  content  in  the  most  liberal  potations  of  '*  aquavitie  "  on 
any  other  day  of  the  week. 

We  have  next  the  judgment  of  the  Session  anent  what  is 
termed  the  *' scandalous  abuse  of  gathering  nuts  upon  the 
Sabbath."— 

'*  Augttst  \7th,  1719. — The  Minister  understanding  that  it  is  a 
common  practice  in  this  Parish  with  severals,  especially  with 
children  and  servants,  to  prophane  the  Lord's  Day  by  frequenting 
the  woods  and  gathering  nuts  upon  the  Sabbath,  made  pubiick 
intimation  from  the  Pulpit,  that  if  any  person  or  persons,  young  or 
old,  should  be  found  guilty  of  said  scandalous  abuse,  that  they 
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should  be  insisted  against  for  breach  of  Sabbath  and  punished 
accordingly,  and  that  the  Heads  of  families  would  be  made  lyable 
for  the  transgressions  of  their  children  and  servants  in  these 
cases." 

Here  is  the  case  of  two  worthies  falling  '^  a  scolding  "  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  with  an  apparent  ferocity  not  excelled  even  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  the  Kilkenny  cats,  and  all  *'  about  eating 
of  corn." — 

'*  May  Z\8t^  1730. — This  day  there  was  delated  to  the  Session 
a  scandal  yt  broke  forth  last  Lord's  Day  after  divine  service  betwixt 
Alexander  Keannich  in  Knockicchien  and  James  Glass  Turner  in 
Knockichalich  in  Rillihuntly,  showing  that  the  said  Alexander 
Keannich  was  ti*avelling  with  an  armsfull  of  peats,  and,  meeting 
with  said  Glass,  they  fell  a  scolding  about  eating  of  com,  and 
yiufter  did  beat  and  bruise  one  anoyr  until  they  were  separated  by 
the  neighbours,  viz.  :  —  Donald  Fraser,  A  ngus  Kennedy,  and 
Finlay  Ferguson,  weaver,  all  in  Knockichalich  or  yr  abouts.'' 

The  Session,  finding  that  this  was  **  a  notorious  breach  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  very  much  to  be  testified  against,  appointed  the 
delinquents  to  stand  before  the  congregation  and  be  rebuked." 

Here  is  the  case  of  a  jealous  husband  tempted,  as  he  owned,  "  by 
Satan  "  making  his  uneasy  wife,  Elspet,  "  swear  upon  a  knifed — 

^^  June  2ndj  173^. — This  day  compeared  John  Stuart  in 
Farlettor,  and  Elspet  Kennedy,  his  wife,  who  were  confronted,  and 
the  said  John  being  interrogate  Imo,  If  he  entertained  any 
jealousie  of  his  wife  with  Duncan  Gordon  in  Farelettor,  owned  he 
did  ;  2nd,  being  asked  what  grounds  and  prestmiptions  he  had  to 
do  so,  answered  that  sometime  in  March  last  a  stirk  in  the  town 
being  amissing,  he  observed  the  said  Duncan  and  his  wife  separate 
from  the  company  in  search  of  that  beast — that  then  Satan,  he 
owned,  had  tempted  him  to  entertain  a  jealousie ;  3rd,  being  asked 
if  he  put  her  to  an  oath  of  purgation,  owned  he  drew  a  knife  and 
obliged  her  to  swear,  as  she  would  answer  to  God  in  the  Great 
Day,  that  she  would  never  have  any  offspring  or  succession,  if 
she  did  not  tell  the  truth,  and  that  he  had  done  this  three  or  four 
times,  and  once  upon  a  Lord's  Day ;  4th,  being  asked  if  his  wife 
complied  with  the  said  oath,  both  he  and  she  owned  she  did.  She 
being  asked  what  made  her  leave  her  own  house,  answered  yt  he 
was  daily  so  uneasy  to  her  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave  him,  and 
declai*ed  that  she  would  never  return  until  she  got  satisfaction  for 
the  scandal  that  was  raised  upon  her.  The  Session  considering 
that  this  is  an  affair  of  an  intricate  nature,  refer  to  the  Presby- 
tery for  advice." 
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We  bave  next  a  batch  of  four  Badly-misgaided  Highlanders 
&lt  with  by  the  Session  "  for  fishins:  upon  a  Sabbath  evening." — 

"October  7 thy  1730.— This  day  Thomas  and  Murdow  Mao- 
erson  and  John  Shaw  in  Invereshie  being  summoned  and  called, 
npeared,  and  being  interrogate  anent  their  guilt  in  prophaning 
B  Lord's  Day  by  fishing,  as  was  delated.  They  owned  that  they 
bed  upon  a  &kbbath  evening  upon  the  water  of  Feshie  at 
igaria  Compeared  also  John  Macpherson,  boatman  at  Insh, 
lo  owned  himself  guilty  of  art  and  part  in  buying  the  said  fish 
night,  all  of  them  being  rebuked  and  reproved.  The  Session 
Dsidered  the  whole  affair,  and  appointed  ym  to  oompeare  before 
e  congregation  here  Sabbath  come  a  fortnight^  and  be  sharply 
buked  for  ye  said  transgression." 

In  the  next  extract  we  have  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife 
lated  for  *'a  customary  practice  of  bakeing  bread  upon  the 
)rd's  Day."— 

"  October  18/A,  1730. — ^This  day,  Anne  Macpherson,  spouse  to 
>nald  Fraser  in  Knochachalich,  formerly  delated,  being  sumd.  and 
lied,  compeared  with  her  husband,  and  owned  only  that  she  did 
ke  a  little  bannock  for  an  herd,  who  was  to  go  off  early  next 
>ming.*' 

Anne's  ingenious  plea  that  it  was  '*  only  a  little  bannock  for  am 
rd,"  led  the  Session,  it  is  recorded,  to  let  off  the  culprit  with  a 
You  must  never  do  it  again,  Anne — ^in  the  shape  of  "  a  sharpe 
ssional  rebuke  with  certification." 

From  the  following  entry  it  would  appear  there  must  have 
en  a  considerable  number  of  bad  halfpennies  in  circulation  in 
e  Highlands  at  the  time,  but  apparently  the  "  bawbees,"  bad  as 
By  were,  were  considered  by  the  contributors  good  enough  for 
B  Church  box : — 

''Duember  2ith,  1730.— There  is  found  in  the  box  Two 
unds  and  eleven  sh.  Scot.,  over  and  above  what  is  marked, 
h  makes  twentie-seven  lbs.  and  eighteen  sh.,  Scots,  in  the  Treasrs 
nds,  of  quch  there  is  of  bad  half^nnies  thirteen  pounds  seven 
.  Soot&,  wereof  there  are  are  twelve  sh.  st  given  at  ninepence 
r  pound  weight,  which  amounts  to  two  sh,  three  pence  st.  of 
od  money." 

Here  is  the  record  of  the  dealing  of  the  Session  with  parties 
^veiling  on  a  Lord's  Day  "  with  a  great  many  horse." 

"November  21««,  1731. — ^This  day  William  Maclean  and 
onald  Macpherson  in  Farlotter,  John  Macpherson  in  Toliva, 
id  William  Shaw  in  Knockanbeg,  formerly  delated,  being  called 
mpeared,  and  being  asked  if  they  and  some  oyrs  in  the  Parish 
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of  Inch  did  travel  on  a  Lord's  Day  with  a  great  many  hone 
loadned  with  meal,  confessing  guilt,  they  were  sharply  rebuked, 
and  such  of  them  as  were  masters  of  famUies  were  ordained  to 
i|tand  before  the  Congregation,  and  servants  were  dismissed  with 
a  sharpe  rebuke  before  the  Session  with  certification.'' 

Passing  over  a  period  of  about  seventeen  years,  we  come  to 
the  case  of  an  exceptionally  wild  Highlander  asking  a  tpade  from 
his  neighbours,  and  the  terrible  language,  and  dire  results,  which 
followed  their  refusal  of  that  much  prized  implement. — 

"Jtme  2nd,  1748. — This  day  was  laid  before  the  SeBBion  a 
complaint  and  petition  from  Jean  Cameron,  spouse  to  Dnncsn 
Macnicol  in  Ruthven,  against  Peter  M'Konnich,  aUas  Mao 
donald  in  Ruthven,  and  Janet  Mackenzie  his  spouse,  sei^ 
forth  that  upon  the  2nd  day  of  May  last,  the  said  Peter 
came  to  the  complainer's  house  asking  a  spade,  which  he  did 
not  get.  He  then  said  that  if  he  had  her  husband  bdiind  a 
hedge  he   would   stamp   upon   his   belly,   and    reproached   her 

publicly  in  the  following  words : — D n  you  for  a  B ^h  your 

Fayr  was  hang'c(  and  d n  me  if  I  will  deny  it :  and  as  he  wis 

passing  through  the  streets  said  d n  his  soul  if  he  should  deny 

what  he  had  said,  and  that  the  said  Janet  his  wife,  uttered  the 
^ords  in  the  streets  of  Ruthven  that  the  said  Jean  Cameron's 
father  and  uncle  were  both  hanged  for  theft,  and  beseeching  the 
Session  to  take  these  scandalous  reflections  under  their  considera- 
tion, and  that  the  guilty  persons  may  be  censured  and  brought  to 
condign  punishment.  The  Session  having  reasoned  therenpon 
agreed  that  such  abusive  language  defaming  and  scandalizing  tbe 
memory  of  the  dead,  and  entailing  infamy  upon  their  posterity,  is 
in  itself  injurious  and  unchristian,  and  to  be  discouraged  in  hunian 
society,  and  if  proven  relevant  to  infer  Church  censure." 

Several  closely  written  pages  of  the  Session  Records  are  taken 
up  with  the  depositions  of  the.  witnesses.  Here  is  the  SessioD 
judgment : — 

*'The    Session    having    summed   up    the    evidence,   do   find 
that  both    Peter    Macdonald    and   his    wife    Janet 

ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  censure  of  the  Church — the  rather 
that  yre  were  this  day  laid  before  the  Session  sufficient  testimonials 
the  complainer's  father  liv'd  and  dy'd  under  the  reputation  of  an 
honest  man — wherefore  the  Session  unanimously  agree  that  the 
said  Peter  and  his  wife  Janet  shall  stand  before  the  Congregation 
at  Kingussie  next  Lord's  Day  in  the  publick  place  of  repentance, 
and  be  sharply  rebuked  for  their  offence,  and  for  terror  to  others ; 
and  the  Session  do  petition  the  Judge  Ordinary  here  present  to 
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te  sSonre  their  persons  in  prison  until  they  find  caution  to  ful- 
ind  obtemper  this  sentence,  as  also  until  they  secure  the  peace 
I  Bond  of  Lawburrows." 

The  Session  had,  it  will  be  seen,  taken  the  precaution  to 
3  the  Baillie,  or  Judge  Ordinary,  preseut  with  them  on  the 
sion,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  wild  and  foul- 
ithed  Peter,  and  his  fitly-mated  Janet^  were  there  and  then 
ected  to  the  "condign  pi^mshment"  they  so  justly  deserved. 

sentence  of  "  James  Stewart,"  the  Baillie  of  the  time,  is  ap- 
ied  in  the  Records  to  the  Session  judgment^  and  runs  as  fol- 
i: — 

''The  Baillie  ordains  the  persons  of  the  said  Peter  McDonald 
his  wife  Janet  to  be  imprisoned  within  the  Tolbooth  of  Ruth- 
,  untill  they  find  caution  conform  to  the  above  sentence. 

Apparently  the  EJngussie  Session  regarded  the  Apostolic  in- 
^on  to  *'  be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,  for  thereby 
e  have  entertained  angels  unawares,"  as  of  a  very  limited  ap- 
fttion.  Judging  from  results,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  some  parts 
iie  Highlands,  even  in  the  present  day,  "  angels'  risits"  are 
w  and  flEir  between."  In  the  old  turbulent  times  in  Badenoch 
prospect  of  such  visits  appears  to  have  been  considered  so  very 
ote  that  the  canny  Session  felt  constrained  to  restrict  to  ^a 
;le  night  the  time  within  which  a  "  stranger"  could  be  developed 
^  such  a  visitor,  and  the  efScacy  of  his  visit  exemplified.  So 
rustful  was  the  Session  of  importations  from  other  quarters 
\,  any  "  stranger"  coming  into  the  District  without  suflicient 
lentials  was  bracketed  with  the  wandering  "  vagabond."  Here 
le  stringent  prohibition  directed  against  either  the  one  or  the 
3r  being  entertained  in  the  Parish  *'  two  nights  on  end"  : — 

*^June  \%ihy  1749. — The  Session  considering  th it  there  are 
^ral  strangers  and  vagabonds  who  come  into  this  Parish  without 
ificates  and  are  sheltered  therein,  the  Session  agree  to  apply  to 
Judge-Ordinary  if  the  persons  of  all  such  will  be  apprehended 

incarcerated,  and  that  such  as  entertain  one  or  more  of  them 

nights  on  end  shall  be  fined  in  20s.  sterling." 

Here  are  the  very  moderate  dues  fixed  by  the  Session  for 
jing  the  graves  of  every  "  person "  come  of  age  and  of  every 
did ; "  "  the  gentlemen,"  it  will  be  observed — doubtless  with  a 
ly  anticipation  of  favours  to  come— being  "  left  to  their  own 
ration  " : — 

"•/uTM  23rd,  1749. — ^llie  Kirk-Session  considering  that  it 
dd  be  extremely  conyenient  for  the  Parish  the  Kirk  Officer 
lid  be  employed  in  digging  the  graves,  and  do  appoint  him  to  do 
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yt  service  to  any  that  shall  employ  him,  and  yt  he  shall  have  a 
sixpence  for  every  person  come  to  age  and  fourpenoe  for  every 
child,  and  the  gentlemen  shall  be  left  to  their  own  discration ; 
and  the  Session  appoint  their  Clerk  to  give  him  a  crown  out  of 
their  boxt  for  baying  tools." 

We  come  next  upon  the  record  of  a  singular  payment  made 
by  the  Session  : — 

"  December  9th,  1760.— Petition  John  M*Intosh,  Court  Officer 
at  Ruthven,  creaving  that  the  Kirlc-Session  may  allow  him  pay- 
ment for  his  trouble  and  pains  at  the  Session  Demre  in  apprehend- 
ing the  person  of  Christian  Guthrie,  and  incarcerating  and  retaining 
her  in  Uie  Tolbooth  of  Ruthven  for  the  space  of  21  days,  by  which 
he  is  entitled  to  prison  wages.  The  Session  appointed  3  sh.  and 
6d  str.  to  be  given  him,  and  that  the  Minister  pay  him  out  of  the 
funds  in  his  hands." 

In  of  the  following  year  we  have  the  complaint  of  a 
greviously  afflicted  <*Jean  Macpherson,"  mated  to  a  more  than 
ordinarily  boozy  and  wicked  tailor  body,  who  made  a  "football" 
of  his  own  infant : — 

"  February  10(A,  1751. — Compeared  Jean  Macpherson,  spouse 
to  John  M'Intire,  taylor  in  Ruthven,  complaining  on  her  said 
husband,  that  he  is  a  habitual  drunkard,  frequenting  change- 
houses,  spending  his  effects,  ruining  his  fcunily,  beating  the  corn- 
plainer,  and  selling  his  back  cloaths  and  bed  cloaths  for  Uquor,  and 
that)  when  he  comes  home  drunk,  he  tosses  his  own  infant  like  a 
foot-ball,  and  threatens  to  take  away  her  own  life  ;  she  therefore 
begged  the  Session  that  they  would  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of 
his  wicked  life,  and  secure  the  safety  of  the  complainer  and  her 
child,  and  that  they  would  discharge  all  the  Change-keepers  in  the 
Parish  from  giving  him  liquor." 

The  deliverance  of  the  Session  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
"  Jean  "  would  surely  satisfy  the  most  ardent  temperance  reformer 
of  the  present  day  :  — 

*'The  Session,  considering  this  complaint^  and  being  pe^ 
suaded  of  the  verity  of  the  facts,  do  agree  to  petition  the  Judge* 
Ordinary  to  interpose  his  authority  that  no  Change-keepers  or 
sellers  of  liquor  votsoever  shall  gift  or  sell  liquor  of  any  kind, 
either  ale  or  aquavitie,  to  the  said  John,  under  the  fsolzie  of 
twenty  shillings  str.,  the  one-haJi  of  which  to  be  applied  for  the 
support  of  the  complainer  and  her  child,  and  that  this  act,  when 
obtained,  shall  be  intimated  from  the  Pulpit." 

Similar  interesting  extracts  from  the  Kingussie  Records  could 
be  almost  indefinitely  multiplied,  but  the  gleanings  already  given 
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ive  extended  to  such  a  length,  that  I  must,  in  the  meantime, 
wast.  Next  Session  I  propose  to  give  some  farther  such  glean- 
gB,  including  extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Parishes  of  Alvie 
id  Laggan. 

Dr  A.  H.  F.  Cameron  has  contributed  the  following  notes  in 
feronoe  to  his  paper  in  last  year's  volume  of  Transactions,  on  the 

lESLTIC  DERIVATION  OF  ENGLISH  RIVER  NAMES. 

He  says  : — I  should  like  to  add  a  few  notes  on  the  derivation 
'  river  names.  The  first  I  wish  to  mention  is  the  name  Tar  or 
are,  which  is  probably  derived  from  Earr,  an  end,  a  boundary, 
ilan  supposed  to  mean  a  great  river  may  be  from  AUaidh 
bhaintif  the  wild,  fierce  river.  I  think  the  influence  of  Celtic 
ver  names  may  be  traced  even  in  the  heart  of  London.  I  have 
lentioned  my  belief  that  the  name  Bourne  is  the  Oaelic  BiMm ; 
id  in  a  curious  work,  entitled  "  London  and  its  Environs  De- 
iribed,"  published  in  the  year  1761,  under  the  word  Holbom,  I 
nd  the  following,  "  This  street  was  anciently  a  village  called  Old- 
[)me,  built  on  the  bank  of  a  brook  or  borne,*  called  Olbome  or 
folboum,  that  sprung  up  near  middle  row  and  flowed  down  the 
01  in  a  clear  current  till  it  fell  into  the  river  of  Wells  at  Hol- 
[>m  Bridge.  Tyburn,  too,  where  the  last  Jacobite  execution  took 
lace,  was,  on  the  same  authority,  anciently  a  village  situated  on 
le  eastern  bank  of  the  rivulet  Tyburn,  from  whence  it  took  its 
ame. 

I  should  like  to  correct  one  or  two  printer's  errors  in  my  paper 
i  the  last  volume  of  the  Transactions.  The  name  of  the  Teme 
L  Worcestershire  is  misspelt,  and  the  second  root  mentioned  by 
[r  I.  Taylor  should  be  Dwr  not  Devon. 

x>tUod  with  the  spelling  bum" 

*  Webster  gives  "  Boam,  a  brook,  a  torrent,  a  rivulet,  ol>8olete  oaed  in 
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•Celtic  Philology 
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pine's  Gkielic  Dictionary . 

erson's  Duanaire 

o's  Gaelic  Grammar 

.  Mhic-an-t-Saoir 

.  Uilleim  Rob  .... 
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roll's  Prayer  Book  (Gaelic) 
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Orain  Mhic-an-t-Saoir 
Leabhar  nan  Geist .         .         .         .' 
Go-eigneachadh  Soisgeulach  (Boston) 
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Melodies  from  the  Gaelic 
Maclean's  History  of  the  Geltic  Language 
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Origin  and  Descent  of  the  Gael 
Stewart's  Gaelic  Grammar 
Macpherson's      Oaledonian      Antiquities 

(1798) 

Biboul  Noimbh  (London,  1855) 
Searmona  Mhic-Dhiarmaid 

Dain  Oisein 

Pingal(1798) 
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Mr  J.  Graigie,  Dundee 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

m, 

dittos- 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
Mr  J.  Mackay,  Here- 
ford 

ditto 

Purchased 

The  Author 

Rev.  Dr  Lees,  Paislej 

The  Author 
ditto 
Mr   Alex.    Kennedy, 
Bohuntin 


The  Society 

Rev.  A.  MAcgregor 

ditto 

ditto 


Library. 
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rammar,  Irish  character  (1808) 
entateuch,  Irish  character  . 
•ook  of  Oommon  Prayer  (1819) 
^Salter,  Irish  character 
ions  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  In 
emess,  12  vols.  . 
eca  Scoto-Oeltica 
Rob  Donn 
Oran  Gaidhealach 
isherick,  Manx   . 
^aomtha,  Irish 
h's  Sean  Dana 

^elsh  Grammar  and  Vocabulary 
i  loim  Rois 
honnacha  Bhain 
nneachadh  Orain  Ghailig     . 
Psalms,  Irish 
Tuadh  Ghaidhealach,  le  A.  Mac- 
)homhnuill. 

m  o'u  Sgriobtuir,  D.  Dewar 
Oran  Gailig 
bla  Naomtha  (1690)    . 
lily  of  lona 

Origin  and  Descent  of  the  Gael 
Dhe  gu  Sith 

ioradail,  Itrr.  I.  Griogalach 
)abhar  airson  nan  Sgoilean  Graidb 
alach 

Babhar  do.*  do.     . 
atiiotism,  Justice,  and  Christianity 
lemand  for  India 
^haidhealach 

Illustrations  from  Ossian 
^h  of  Gaelic  Charter,  1408 

tic  Magazine,  voL  L 

(.  ii  to  X.     . 

Avy  Lessons  in  Gaelic 

's  Gaelic  Grammar 

Agrees,  by  O'Hart 

Deirg  agus  Tiomna  Ghuill  (Ehig 

ish  Translation),  two  copies . 


DOKOR. 

Rev.  A.  Macgregor 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Purchased 

Rev.  W.  Ross,  Glas- 
gow 
The  Publishers 
Purchased 
The  Author 
Mr  D.  Mackintosh 
The  Author 

Mr  C.  P.  Jerram 


i 
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Gaelic  aiid  English  Vocabulary  (1741) 
Aryan   Origin  of  the   Celtic   Race  and 
Language     ..... 
Old  Map  of  Scotland  (1746)    . 

Collection  of  Harp  Music 

Valuation  Roll  of  the  County  of  Inverness 

(1869-70) 

*     Do.  do.     Ross  (1871-72)     . 

'Inverness  Directory  (1869-70) 

Greek  Testament 

Greek  Lexicon        ..... 
Gbspel  of  St  John  adapted  to  the  Hamil- 

tonian  System  (Latin)  . 
Histoire  de  Gil  Bias  de  Santiilane(  French) 
Prophecies  of  the  Brahan  Seer,  2nd  edition 
My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters 
Gaelic  Etymology  of  the  English  Language 

Dr  Charles  Mackay 
The  Highland  Echo         .... 
The  Highlander  Newspaper,  complete,  4 

volumes        ..... 
Hebrew — Celtic  Affinity,  Dr  Stratton 
lUustrations  of  Waverley,  published  for 

the  Royal  Association  for  Promoting 

the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland  (1865) . 
Illustrations  of  Heart  of  Midlothian,  do. 

do.  (1873)    .         . 
Illustrations  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermuir, 

do.  do.  (1875)  .... 
Illustrations  of  Red  Gauntlet,  do.,  do.  ( 1 876) 
Illustrations  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  . 
Illustrations  of  the  Legend  of  Montrose  . 
Gunn  on  the  Harp  in  the  Highlands 

English  Translation  of  Buchanan's  ^'Latha 

'Bhreitheanais,"   by   the    Elev.   J. 

Sinclair,  Kinloch-Rannoch  (1880) 
An  t-Oranaiche,  compiled  by  Archibald 

Sinclair  (1880)  .  .  .  . 
Danaibh  Spioradal,  &c.,  le  Seumas  Mac- 

Bheathain,  luveniess  (1880) 


DONOB. 

Rev.  A  Ma<^^regor 
)  Mr    John    Mackay, 
[      Hereford 

Mr  Colin  M'CaUum 
London 

Mr  Charles  Feigusson 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Mr  A  Mackenzie 
Mr  James  Reid 

J.  Mackay,  Swansea 
Purchased 


I 


1 


Purchased 
The  Author 

Miss  Fraser,  Farraline 
Villa,  N.  Berwick 

ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Miss  Cameron  of  Inn- 
seagan 

Translator 


Compiler 

A.  Maclean,  coal  mer- 
chant, Inverness 


k 


Library. 
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MAMSS  OF  BOOKS.  DONOR. 

kcdiarmid's  SermonB  in  Gaelic  (1804)  .     Colin  MacCaUum, 

London 
te  DockSyCardifiE^  by  John  M'Connachie, 

C.E.  (1876)  .  .         .The  Author 

serrationB  on  the  Present  State  of  the ' 

Highlands,  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk 

(1806) 

llection  of  Gaelic  Songs  by  Ranald ' 

Macdonald  (1806) 


John  Mackay,  C.K, 

Hereford 
F.  C.  Buchanan,  Clar- 
RoWyHelens- 


The  Author 


.  V    innish, 
J     burgh 
ury  Mackellar's  Poems  and  Songs  (1880)    The  Author 
O'Gallagher's  Sermons  in  Irish  (1877)    John  Makay,  C.E., 

Hereford, 
hn  Hill  Burton's  History  of  Scotland      )  L.  Macdonald  of 

(9  vols.)  *  I  Skaebost 

irt's  lietters  from  the  North  of  Scotland 

(2  vols.) ditto 

Genealogical  Account  of  the  Highland 

Families  of  Shaw,  by  A.  Mack- 
intosh Shaw  (1877) 
istory  of  the  Clan  Chattan,    by    A. 

Mackintosh  Shaw  (1880)      .         .     The  Author 
tabhair    an    t-Sean     Tiomna     air    na) 

dtarruing  on  Teanguidh  Ughdar- 

rach  go  Gaidhlig  tre  churam  agus 

saothar  an  doct^  Uiliam  Bhedel 

Roimhe  so  Easpog  Chillemhorie  'n 

Erin  (1830)         .... 
Imund  Burke's  Works,  8  vols, 
knd   Statistics  of  Inverness,  Ross,  and 

Cromarty  in  the  year  1871,  by  H. 

C.  Fraser 

lurch  of  Scotland  Assembly  Papers — 

The  Poolewe  Case  Mr  W.  Mackenzie 

isian's   Fingal    rendered    into    Heroic )  A.   H.   F.    Cameron, 

Verse,  by  Ewen  Cameron  (1777)    j      Esq.  of  Lakefield 
isian's  Fingal  rendered  into  verse  by 

Archibald  Macdonald  (1808)        .  ditto 

arsach  an  Doire — Gaelic  JPoems,    by 

Neil  Macleod      ....     The  Author 

^  Mr  Colin  MacCallum 
'  j  London 


A.  R.  Macraild,   In- 
verness 


Mr  Colin  Chisholm 
The  Author 


acDiarmid's  Gkielic  Sermons 
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NAMES  OF  BOOKS.  DONOR. 

Laebhar  Comaim  nan   FTor  Ghael — The 

Book  of  the  Club  of  True  High- 
landers         Purchased 

Grammar  of  the  Gaelic  Language  (Irish), 

by  E.  O'C Mr  a  C.  Fraser 

Esquisse  de  la  Religion  des  Gktulois.    Par 

M.  Henri  Gaidoz.     1879  M.  Gaidoz 

Notice  sur  les  Inscriptions  Latinos  de 

rirlande.     Par  M.  Henri  Gaidoz. 

1878 M.  Gaidoz 

Melusine  Recueil  de  Mythologie,  (be.  Par 

MM.  Gaidoz  et  Bolland.     1878    .     M.  Guidoz 
Guide  to  Sutherlandshire,  by  Hew  Morri- 1  Tn.     a   au 

son J 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  National  "Eist- )  Mr  J.  Mackay,  C.E., 

eddfod  of  Wales  .  .         .  j      Hereford 

Bute  Docks,  Cardiff,  by  J.  Macconnachie,  )  m«      a   f  ii 

M.I.C.E |iiieAutnor 

In  Memoriam  -Earl  of  Sea6eld      .         .  /  ^  ^Q^m""^^ 

Past  and    Present  Position  of  the  Skye  i  L.  Macdonaldof  Skae- 
Crofters J      host 

American  Journal  of  Philology 

Revue  Celtique,  vol.  vi.,  No.  3         .         .     M.  Gaidoz 

Notes  on  St  Clement's  Church,  Rowdill, 

Harris A.  Ross,  Inverness 

Notes  on  Clan  Chattan  Names  .     J.  Macpherson,  M.D. 

m  Proverbs  of  Wales   .        .        .        .  {"^ 'S^^''-^' 


^ 


Vv^ 


\^ 


i 


( 


^ 
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